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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


The lamented death of the author of this book came at a 
particularly unfortunate moment. Those who had the privi- 
lege of his acquaintance or the least knowledge of his works 
were impressed by the eagerness with which he followed the 
progress of International Law and by his enthusiasm in the 
cause of international peace. At the very moment when these 
qualities and the keen intellect which tempered them were 
needed to estimate all the changes produced by the great war, 
he was taken from us. His attitude towards the effects of the 
catastrophe of 1914 had on broad general lines been indicated in 
the lectures which he delivered during the war. He never 
wavered in his belief in the system which he had so faithfully 
taught in his long and distinguished academic career, and he 
earnestly supported the nascent League of Nations, which lost 
in him a wise and fearless champion. 

Tllat the two root ideas of the Covenant of the League — the 
prevention of unnecessary war, and the promotion of interna- 
tional social and economic cooperation — ^are sound, nobody can 
doubt. The urgent need of the League now is to educate public 
opinion as to its exact aims and limitations. For it is undeni- 
able that the first of the two root ideas has been misstated by 
Ihe impatient pessimist and misunderstood by the still more 
impatient optimist. To the one, the League is bound to fail 
because it proposes to abolish war. To the other, it ought to 
succeed for precisely the same reason. And as the reason does 
not exist, both stort from a false premiss. For war is actually 
recognized and adopted as a police measure by the Covenant. 
What it seeks to prevent is not all war, but all unnecessary war. 
iNor has the relative importance of the second root idea of the 
Covenant IxHjn grasped generally. There is a tendency to 
un<}eiTate its significance, and to regard international coopera- 
tion as a conception indei)endont of the prevention of needless 
wars; whereas the two are intimately connected. Interna- 
tional cooperation must tend to stimulate international inter- 
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course and, as a consequence, to remove international prejudice 
and to foster antipathy to wars of aggression. The extirpation 
of disease is even more important than preventing the spread of 
it, and, on that principle, it is quite as essential to take positive 
steps to make unnecessary wars impossible as to adopt the 
negative method of insurance against the risk of them. 

The League of Nations has already achieved results by no 
means despicable. It will do still better when it can get 
stronger official backing from the more powerful of the states 
that are members of it, when it comprehends all the civilized 
states that are not at present included, and when public opinion 
is better educated in the direction wliich has been indicated. 

In the Covenant of the League, a curious parallel scorns to 
have been instituted, consciously or unconsciously, between 
the society of nations in the twentieth century and the primi- 
tive society of legendary Rome, or of Anglo-Saxon times. As 
the homo sacer or the outlaw was punished by being cut off 
from the community, so is the law-breaking state to be thrust 
out by the neighbors with whom it will not live in peace. 
And, just as the legal historian of to-day can point to scUH^jo 
capitis and outlawry as the blimt and clumsy instruments m 
archaic nations for keeping internal order, so perhaps will the 
perfectly organized international society of the future — how 
distant none can tell — ^regard the personal and economic 
boycott created by the Covenjinl. of the League of Nations. 
From this point of view, the Covenant appciars to be but one 
course of masonry in the; futui’e tc'iuple of International Law. 
Only a short-sighted critic would mistake it for the ttunplo 
itself, and only one who is ignorant of the archit(‘ctiire of law 
would find fault with it for not being the finished struct ui’c. It 
is to some extent the ill fate of InU i’national Law that its 
growth is intensely self-conscious cornpanni with the growth of 
municipal law, and that is precisely b^Mjause we have long had 
at least two ripe systems of municipal law to contrast with it, 
— ^the English Common J^aw, and the developed Roinail Law. 
^nd we are apt to grow impatient l>ccause International Law 
docs not exhibit sooner the bloom of these mature ^sterns. 
The fact is that the law of nations is in the twentieth century 
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where the law of many an individual nation was in the tenth 
century. This is not to say that it will take another ten cen- 
turies for International Law to reach its full growth. The 
time may be far shorter, but speculation on its length is idle. 
It is enough that after the agony of 1914-1918 we can say e pur 
si muove. 

The task of preparing the present edition has not been a light 
one. The material which had to be dealt with since the fourth 
edition in 1910 (the fifth and sixth were practically mere 
reprints of tliis) was so considerable as to make this issue a 
revision rather than a new edition. The new portions of the 
text have been inserted in square brackets in common justice 
to author and reviser. I'nless the book was to outgrow the 
span which a student may rt'asonably expect, other matter 
had to be abridged. This, it is hopcid, has been done without 
injuiy to continuity of argunient. The verification of refer- 
ences has t)eon a troublesome affair. Praci.ic4»lly none had 
been effected since the first edition, and libraries cannot be 
expected to keep every edition of evciy book on International 
Law 4o which an author nuiy chance to refer. 

Where recent, events have made the law controversial, the 
editor has endeavoured to give his readers gi’oiinds on which 
they can form a judgment, and where he lias ventured to ex- 
press his own opinion, it is hoped that it has not Ijc^en cast in a 
dogmatic form. He <lcsircs t.o express his sincere thanks to 
Mrs. K. A. Jjawrence for affording him access to the author’s 
pap<jrs; to Dr. Pearce Higgins, the Whewell Professor of Inter- 
national Ijaw, who hfis read the new matter in the book %nd 
has given many invaluable suggestions in connection with it; 
to f?ir Cecil J. B. Hurst, of the Foreign Office, who has kindly 
verified several points; to Mr. Austin 11. Johnson for his 
revision the indices; and to the publishers for their assiduous 
|ind courteous cooperation. 


P. H. W. 
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Intbrnationaii Law may be regarded as a living or- 
ganism, which grows \vith the growth of experience and is 
shaped in the last resort by the ideas and aspirations current 
among civilized mankind. He who woiild accurately de- 
scribe its present condition must sketch the outlines of its 
past histoiy and gauge the strength of the forces which are 
even now acting upon it. He must understand the processes 
whereby it reached the shajx) in which we see it and forecast 
the changes which will accompany its future growth. The 
perfect publicist must take all philosojjhy, all histoiy, and all 
diplomacy to be his iirovincc. He must weigh in the balance 
of absolute impartiality the actions of statesmen and the 
decisions of judges. He must be familiar in equal degree 
with the rough amenities of camps and the stately etiquette 
of courts. I lay no claim to the possession of those exalted 
qualifications. I have but attempted to trace the de^op- 
ihent' of International l^aw in such a way as to show on the 
one hand its relation to a few great ethical principles and on 
the other its dependence upon the hard facts of history. The 
severest critic cannot be more sensible than I am of the de- 
ficiencies of my work. They are due partly to the greatness 
of the task compared with the powers of 1 he doer, and partly 
to untoward circumstances of change and unrest which ham- 
poqpd its progress from licginning to end. 1 shall be mort' 
than satisfied if I have succecjdcd in placing before students 
of political science a clear and readable outline of one of the 
most important branches of their subject. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with 
the nature and historj” of International Law, and in the ordei; 
of' thought precedes the others, which set forth the rules 
observed among states during peace, war, and iiculr/ality. 
But neverthfdoss it will be wise to leave a careful study of the 
questions discussed in the first three chapters till the rest of 
the work has been mastered. Some knowledge of the usages 

vi 
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of international society is necessary before the student is in 
a position to appreciate the tendencies of opposing schools of 
thought among publicists. Nor need any inconvenience ^se 
from this mode of procedure; for nothing is easier than to 
turn back at the end of a book and read again with an edu- 
cated eye the early pages, whose discussions on definition and 
method puzzled the mind not yet familiar with the subject of 
which they treat. I have striven throughout to avoid unnec- 
essary controversy. When I hiive been obliged to wrestle 
with philosophical problems or historical puzzles, I have 
endeavored to avoid the reproach of mistaking obscurity for 
profundity. Hut on the other liand I have recognized that 
difficulties are not overcome when they ai’e shirked, and my 
aim has always been to bring to bear upon them the best 
resources at my disposal. If I have failed, the fault is .due 
not to inability to see the mark, but to lack of power to 
hit it. 

In a work written in English, and intended in the main 
for British and American readers, it is natural that most of 
the q^ses should be taken from Bntish and American history. 
I have so taken mine of set purpose. The more the two 
great English-speaking peoples know of each other the better 
friends they will be; and on their friendly cooperation depend 
the fairest hopes for the future of humanity. No one who has 
taught, as I have taught, on both sides of the Atlantic, can have 
failed to' notice that the influence of old controversies and 
misunderstandings has not entirely passed away, even among 
the educated classes. I have approached these questions ^ith 
a sincere desire to show to each side the strength of the other’s 
case and deal out impartial justice on every occasion. If I 
have ever inclined the balance too much in favor of my own 
country, the error is that of one who, wore he not an English- 
man, would ask no better fate than to be an American. 

* The story I have to tell will be found in the text. 1 have 
not«rqjegated important matter to notes, nor printed on my 
pages long quotations from other authors or excerpts from 
original authorities. I have preferred the much more labo- 
rious task of extracting their substance and putting it in my 
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own words into the body of the book, which I trust has gained 
thereby in decrease of bulk and increase of readableness. 
But I have taken care to provide the means of checking my 
assertions. At the bottom of nearly cveiy page will be found 
references, by the use of which teachers and students can 
amplify or correct the statements in the text and men' of 
affairs obtain the more detailed information they may want for 
practical purposes. The notes arc, I hope, sufficient. My 
object Ivis lK?eii to make them adequate without overloading 
them with matter. I have not, for instance, rc^felTed to a large 
number of writers of all degrees of authority, when the citation 
of a few great ones gave the ncccssaiy support to my argument; 
nor have I quoted a dozen cases, when one or two wore enough. 
I have also taken care that most of the cases given in the text 
should be something more than men? names to my readers. 
The material facts are almost always described, so that the 
points of law may be seen in relation to the actual circiim- 
stances which were before the courts. The table of contents 
has been so arranged as to afford an analysis of the whole 
book. 

The writer of eveiy new work on International Law is the 
debtor of all who have gone before him in his p:irticular 
sphere. His best acknowledgments are to be found in his 
references and quotations. The extent of my own obliga- 
tions to others may be roughly measured by the freqmmcy 
with which their names occur in my notes; but I cannot 
refrain from making special mention of two. I liave been 
helped at every turn by the robust judgment and incisive 
arguments of Mr. R. JI. Dana, and the judicial reasoning ajid 
encyclopedic knowledge of Mr. W. jR. Hall. Both have 
joined the majority, not indtxjd too soon for fame, but too 
soon for the expectations of those who profited by their 
labors. Mr. Hall was taken from us in the zenith of his 
powers, and Mr. Dana had coUectijd the materials for wha{ 

1 vcntui’e to think would have been the best of all bopkff on 
International I^aw, had he lived to write it. To the memory 
of both I offer my humble tribute of reverence and admiration. 

T. J. Lawbench. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


PART I— mTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

THB DEFINITION AND NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

§1 

International Law may In' dofiiicd as the rules which 
determine the conduct of the general body of 'I tic dnfinition of 
civilised slates in their mutual decdings, iiiternaUonid l*w. 

T T X X- I r -XL • IMffic-uIty of luak- 

In International Law, as in other seieneits, a quito astis- 
a go(fcl definition is ono of the lavSt results to 
be reached. Until the nature and scope of any study are 
clearly seen, its boundaries cannot be determined wi.th per- 
fect accuracy. A definition, in order to be satisfactory, 
ought to give with precision the marks whereby the thing to 
be defined is distinguished from all other things; and unless 
it does this it is cither incomplete or misleading. We may 
expect that different definitions of a science will be given, 
not only in its infancy, before its nature and limits ^are 
clearly understood, but even in its maturity, if those who cul- 
tivatfi it differ as to its methods and as to the extent of the 
subje(‘.t-mattcr with which it deals. International Law is in 
this latter pnxlicament. It has been studied for ages; but 
|hoiigh its expounders arc gradually approaching the adop- 
tion of a consistent body of doctrine, they have not yet come 
to An agreement upon such questions as the exact character of 
the processes to bo followed in their reasoning, or the relation 
of their science to Ethics and Jurisprudence. Accordingly 
each writer’s definition is colored, to a certain extent, by his 
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own views; and the definition at the head of this chapter is no 
exception to the general rule. It regards International Law, 
not as an instniinont for the discovery and interpretation of a 
transcendental rule of right binding upon states as moral beings 
whether they observe it or not in practice, but as a science the 
chief business of which is to find out by observation the rules 
actually followed by states in their mutual intercourse, and to 
classify and arrange these rules by referring them to certain 
fundamental principles on which they are based. 

§2 

It will be seen that in the definition we have given, no 
mention is made of rights and obligations of states. These 
The pHHjepts of terms have been carefully excluded in order to 

Controverted qiiostion whether Inter- 
they aro or arc nut national Law is, strictly speaking, law or not. 

If it be law proper, then it confers rights and 
creates obligations; but if the term law is improperly applied 
to it, we cannot with propriety speak of rights and obligations 
as flowing from it. In framing a definition, it is advisable to 
include as little controverted matter as is possible without 
sacrificing clearness to a desire of avoiding difficulties. Acting 
upon this principle, wc have used the neutral term rules instead 
of the disputed wf)rd lawSf and have discarded altogether the 
phrase rights and ohligations. The question whether our 
science is properly described as law will be found discussed 
further on;' but whichever side in the controversy wc take, we 
ma^ adopt the definition at the head of this chapter. 

§3 

The governments of all states, whether civilized or barba- 
rous, are compelled to exert activity, not merely in conduct- 
ing their internal affairs, but also in regulating their oondu(^ 
towards the governments and peoples of other states. They 
cannot act as if they were alone in the world, for thc«siEhple 
reason that they are not alone. The coexistence of states 
on the surface of the earth renders it necessary for them to 

>8ee$9. 
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pay some sort of regard to one another; and the more civil- 
ized the states, the more intimate the intercourse. Com- 
merce, intermarriage, scientific discovery, com- international i^w 
munity of religion, harmony in political ideas, by 
mutual admiration as regards achievements in thouKh hen a^ 
art and literature, identity of interests or even di^ 

of passions and prejudices, — all these, and regarded, 
countless other causes, tend to knit states together in a social 
bond analogous to the bond between the individuiil man and 
his fellows. But just as men could not live together in a 
society without laws and customs to regulate their actions, so 
states could not have mutual intercourse without rules to 
regulate their conduct. The body of such rules is called 
International Law. Like other law, it is occasionally disre- 
garded by some of those who live under it; and owing to the 
absence of coercive fon*.e to comptil nations to obedience, it is 
more liable to be violated thivn is the law of the laud. But, 
all statements to the contrary notwitlisbinding, it is generally 
observed. It does “determine the conduct of the general body 
of civilized states”; and this is all we assert in our definition. 


§4 

Strictly speaking, there is not one International Law, 
but several. Wherever peoples are compelled by local 
contiguity or other circumstances to enter international Ln«v' 
into relations with one another, a set of rules “ppI*** civiUaed 
and customs is sui'e to grow up and their in- it is not ronsned 
tercourse will be regulated thereby. The rules ^ Christian states, 
will differ at diffei'ent times and among different groups. 
Their nature will bo determined by the ideas current upon 
the subject of international intercourse and the practices 
permissible in warfare. In these matters the notions of 
classical antiquity differed immensely from those of the modem 
world; and in our own day there is a great gulf fixed between 
the' views of civilized Europeans and Americans on the one 
hand, and those of backward and barbarous peoples on the 
other. But though there are several systems of International 
Law, there is but one important system, and to it the name 
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has been by common consent appropriated. It grew up in 
Christian li]iiroj)e, though some of its roots may be traced 
back to ancient Greece and ancient Rome. It has been 
adopted in modern times by all the civilized states of the 
earth. The nations of the American continent arc bound by 
it no less than the powem of Europe; while among the Asiatic 
states Japan not only observes it carefully, but takes an active 
part ill its development. We have, therefore, in our defini- 
tion, referred to it as “the rules which determine the conduct 
of the general body of civilized states.” 

S5 

We have spoken hitherto of the mutual intercourse of 
states and the rules for dealing with it. But a great part 
International ijiw International Law consists of rule's for carry- 

TCfculaloB the con- . , . • , i i i 

<iuot of states in lug Oil war, and war cannot with propriety bo 
their *1™!“ termed international intercourse. Yet if it is 
as^^Mifio!" not intercourse it arises out of intercourse; 
for if states could live an isolated life, though they would 
never bo friendly, they would also never (piarrcl. More- 
over, civilized states have in the course of ages Cf)irie to adopt, 
and in large measure to keep, a number of most important 
rules for determining their conduct when at war, both towards 
the enemy and towards other powers not involved in the 
(juarnjl; and the latter, who are termed iwjutral, liavc also to 
ol)sei*ve special ruhjs with regard to the l>elligcrenl.s. All 
lhcs(^ nilcs arc parts of [nternational Law; for they guide ilu’ 
coikluct of states in thcar njlations with one another. We have 
endeavon^d to include them in our definition, along with the 
rules of ordinary pacific intercourse, under the ({ornprehonsive 
phrase, “rules which determine the conduct the general body 
of civilized states in their dealings with one another.” 

§6 

Matters beloriging to the sphere of external activity *aro 
generally carried on between state and state, or, to speak 
with absolute precision, between government and govern- 
ment. But there is a large number of cases in which external 
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matte*n have to be settled between the government of one 
state, acting through its authorized agents, and private indi- 
viduals belonging to another state. Thus, if ^tcrnatioDai law 
in time of war a subject of a neutral state at- w" 

tempts to carry to one of the belligerents articles ture, but not the 
useful chiefly for warlike purposes, such as arms 
and ammunition, the other belligerent may stop oonflictinR sye^ 
him on the high seas or in belligerent territory, 
and confiscate all the goods in question, after of private riRht. 
trial and sentence in what is called a Prize Court of the captor’s 
country. Again, if a man makes a contract in one state to 
be performed in another, or Ixicomes bankrupt in one state 
having property and creditors in another, a foreign tribunal 
may have to deal with him and decide what law it shall apply 
to his case. These arc but illustrations; yet it is clear from 
them that between the first and si^cond of the cases indicated 
there is a gn^at difference. The neul.ral individual whose 
contraband cargo is confiscated suffers under a rule to which 
his government hfis given express or tacit cons(mt, and if any 
other rule is applied his state will at onc(5 protest and demand 
compensation for the injury done to her subj(*ct. It is only 
the procedure which applies in the first instance to a private 
person. The rides are international in the strictest sense. On 
the other hand the? private person who finds that a court «)f a 
forc'ign state has adjudicated upon his case by applying to it a 
rule of law unlike his own will invoke in vain the aid of his 
government to secure for him a different decision. He will be 
told that there Jire no received internationiil rules dealing vdth 
these matters of private right. In njgard to them each state 
can act as it pleases through its tribunals, as long as it does not 
perpetrate upon subjects of oth(;r states continuous and fla- 
grant injustice. The rules and principles adopted by the 
tribunals are sometimes called Private International Law; 
but the title is a misnomer, for they are not inteimational in 
any true sense.^ In time, however, they may become so; for 
the courts of civilized states are coming more and more into 

1 Holland, Jurisprudence, pp. 422-424; Pollock, First Book of Jvriapru- 
dence, p. 99. Oppenheim, IntermUional Law, vol. i, $ 1. 
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harmony with ref^ard to them, and what is called the Conflict 
of Laws is being brought to an end by means of a tacit agree- 
ment as to what law shall prevail in each kind of case. More- 
over, important bodies, such as the IiutitiU de Droit Inter- 
national, are seeking to solve difficulties by clal)orating rules 
and recommending states to embody them in international 
treaties.^ The Berne Convention of 1886 [rcjvised in 1908] 
on the subject of copyright may be cited as an example of 
what is aimed at. [Upwards of sixteen] countries, including 
Great Britain, are parties to this agreement. The United 
States, which has not signed it, has copyright treaties with the 
principal European powers. If bodies of rules on this and other 
matters of private right should come to be accepted by all 
civilized powers, they would thereby acquire the character of 
true International Law. 

§7 

The name International Law is much more modern than 
the system to which it is applied. I^icts and theories as to 
The hietory of the Origin and basis of our scienc.e have been 
namps given to reUcctcd ill iUs nomenclature. A great number 
the eeicnce. prcccpts aud many of its diplomatic forms 

were derived from lioinan Law, direc.tly by civilians or indi- 
rectly by canonists, and accordingly it was .sometimes entitled 
Ciuil Law (Jus Civile). Rivshop llidley, as Visitor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the reign of ICdw.ard VI, declared in 
a speech to that learned body, “Wo are sure you are not 
ignorant how neceasary a study f)f Civil J..aw is to all treaties 
with foreign princes and stranger’s.”- And about a century 
and a half afterwards Locke ^ wroU; this quaint and sigiiihcant 
passage: “A virtuous and well-behavecl young man, who is 
well versed in the general part of tin- Civil Law (which con- 
cerns not the chicane of priviite (;a.ses, but the affair's and inters 
course of civilized nations in general, grounded upon principles 

of reason), understands Latin well, and can write a good h^nd, 

• 

^ Annuaire de VInsHhU de Droit International, 1902, 1904, 1906, 1908. 

* Nys, IjHuttoire lAUtraire el DogiwUiqm du Droit International en Ang^ 
terre, p. 27. 

* On Education, § l7o. 
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one may turn loose into the world with great assurance that 
he will find employment and esteem everywhere.” Mean- 
while other infiuences had made themselves felt. The Puritan 
idea that the Bible contained a complete code of conduct 
applicable to all po^blc conditions caused such works to be 
written as Richard Bernard's The Bible battelSf or the sacred 
art military: for the rightly wageing of warre according to the 
Holy Writ, This was published in 1629, four years after the 
epoch-making work of Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pads, 
had appeared at Paris. Pufendorff, the great disciple of Gro- 
tius, published in 1672 his De Jure Naturae et Gentium, the 
title of which bore witness to the influence exercised on our 
subject by the theory of a Law and State of Natum. Similar 
evidence is afft)r«led by the names bestowed upon their works 
by many of the gmat publicists of thcj fiighteonth century. The 
phrase Law of Nations was generally used by them to indicate 
the international code. Its capital defect as a name was the 
mistaken belief that it exactly translated the Latin Jus Oen^ 
tium, which lent color to the erroneous fancy that a large and 
impo»»tant department of the law of aacietit Rome was con- 
cerned with the mutual rights and duties of independent 
states. The gmat fOiiglish jurist, Jeremy Bontham, put an 
end to the difficulty by coining, in 1780, the phrase Inter- 
national Law} It was a translation of. part of t he title of a 
work by Dr. Zouch, who was Judge of the English Court of 
Admiralty in the reign of Charles I and author of a book 
entitled De Jure Feciali, siue Judicio inter Gentes. The phrase 
Judicium inter Gentes, anglicized into International Law ^d 
adopted into French and German as Le Droit International and 
Das Volkerrecht r(^spectively, sets forth with brevity and clear- 
ness the character of our science as the system of rules held to 
be binding between the members of the great society of civilized 
;}Qwcrs. But unfortunately it obscures the fact that the mem- 
bers of this society arc the political communities we call states, 
not th$ groups united by ethnological and other ties f.o which 
we give the mime of nations. In our chapter on the Subjects 
of International Law we shall set forth the difference between 

^ Principles of Morals and Legid/ition, ch. xvii, § xxv. 
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them. Here it is sufficient to point out that when the state 
and the nation do not coincide, International Law deals with the 
former and not the latter. 

§8 

In discussing the nature of our science, we find ourselves 
confronted by two gn^at questions. We have first to con- 
Thc two probieiiw: sidcr whcthcr International Law is, properly 
tionJ* ilw'^^wuiy spoakiug, law at all. And in the second place, 
IhwT ( 2 ) Are ita wc must Settle for ourselves the problem of the 
origin and essential character of the rules W(» 
tion or oxpurienoo? stiidy. Can they be deduced from principles 
of universal authority, which every man of sense dis(;ovcrs 
for himself by the exercise of his reason, but which exist in- 
dependently of human arrangements and human rules? Or 
must they be generalized from the practice of slates in their 
dealings with one another? In other words, are the methods 
of International Law transcendental and a prion\ or arc they 
historical, inductive, and clasaificatory? We will deal with 
theses two questions in the order in which we have stated them. 

§9 

As to the first question, there are many rules of international 
conduct which the general opinion of civihzed mankind ap- 
la International pi'oves.^ They are enforced partly by a con- 
Law TPiiiiy law? scioiitious couvictiun that they are good and 
right, partly by those subtle infiuences which make it difficult 
for a man or a body of men to act in defiance of the strongly 
ha!d views of those with whom they habitually associate, 
partly by a fear lest disregard of them should in the long run 
bring evil on the recalcitrant. These rules, though like other 
rules they are sometimes evaded and sometimes defied, do, 
nevertheless, receive general obedience; they are no more 
reduced to a nullity by being sometimes broken than are t^e 
laws of the land because some habitual criminal disregards them 
with impunity every day. We may therefore term them laws, 
unless wc follow Austin ‘ in his developments of that anal}^8 of 

1 Lawnnice, Inlemalional PnXAeim and ffopiie Conferenaea, pp. 4-7. 

* Lectures on Jurisprudence^ Icct. vi. 
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soyereignty which may be traced back at least as far as Jean 
Bodin/ the great French political thinker of the sixteenth 
century, and even further still to mediaeval canonists anxious 
for the aggrandizement of papal power.^ If no one is lawgiver 
who cannot bring a definite and foreordained evil to bear on the 
disobedient, and nothing is law which docs not rest in the last 
resort on superior force, then indeed it is impossible to discover 
in the social e/jde of civilized state's many precepts which we 
can dignify by that exalted title. Bui if we arc content with 
the definition of Richard Hooker, the gr(«it Elizabethan divine, 
who spoke of law as “any kind of rule or canon whereby ac- 
tions are fraiiK'd,”* w<^ ma 3 ' apply the term to those regula- 
tions concerning international conduct which meet with 
general acceptance among civilized communilies. Here and 
there we find divergent views ennhodied in conflicting pro- 
posals. Moi-eover, when new cases arise, as they must in a 
society which is living an<l growing, thci manufacture of legal 
clothing to ht them takers a considerable time anfl gives rise 
to much discussion. But the rules, for the most part., are 
cleiir and definite; and habitual olxidienci^ is secured for them, 
though by moral more often than I)}'’ niatcirial force. A 
reasonable uniformity of conduct is thus produced among 
those to wliom the mlcs arc s(*t, that is to say, the organized 
governments of the civilized portion of the human race. The 
application of the tiTin International Law to the provisions of 
their social code is justified by the usage of more than a cen- 
tury; and, though the phrase is open to the objection urged at 
the end of § 7, there seems no sufficient reason for discarding it, 
and searching for a new one. Indeed, we shall speak not 
only of International Law, but of International Morality also, 
moaning by the former jihrase rules which states have ex- 
pressly or tacitly consented to observe, and by the latter rules 
^hich in our view they ought to observe. Thus in passing 

judgment upon the conduct of a state on a given occasion, we 
» 

^ De la KSpubUque. 

* Figgis, From Gerson lo Grotius, pp. 143-145; MaitlaaJ, PtUilical Theorin 
of Ike MiMle Ages (translatod from Gierke), pp. 82 -IOOl 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. i, ch. nr, i. 
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shall be able to say it was both legal and morid, or it was legal 
but not moral, or it was moral but not legal, or it was neitiier 
moral nor legal. And, as if there was not in these statements 
a sufficient wealth of alternatives, the writings of publicists 
provide us with yet another. They speak of the Comity of 
Nations, meaning thereby those rules of courtesy, the ben- 
efit of which states sometimes accord to one another, though 
not bound to do so by the accepted international code. We 
have to add, therefore, to International Law and Interna- 
tional Morality, International Comity also. A state act 
may be legal, moral, courteous, or any combination of these 
three. 


§ 10 

The next subject to be discussed is far more important. 
It matters very little whether we call International Law by 
Dmch intcnitttionai that iiamc, OT by one somewhat different, as 
thT **prwri^or^»y ^ namcs Signify the same thing; but 
the hiBtorioiii it matters a great deal whether we regard it as 
mptiMjd? a priori inquiry into what the rules of inter- 

national intercourse ought to bf$ or an historicar,invcstigation 
of what they are. Many books on the subject proceed upon 
the assumption that it is possible by reasoning from certain 
general principles, which are assumed rather than proved, to 
discover a number of absolute rights possessed by states in 
virtue of their independent existence.^ International Law, it 
is asserted, recognizes these rights, but does not create them, 
since they are antecedent to all law, or at any rate to all law of 
human imposition. Rut the writers who reason thus pro- 
ceed to fill up all the details of their systems by referring to 
the conduct of states in circumstances which have actually 
occurred. They thus save themselves from the reproach of 
evolving their International Law from their own inner con- 
sciousness, but only by disregarding through the greater paH 
of their works the principles set forth in the opening chap- 
ters. Those who treat the subject in this manner cannot be 

^ Cf. Whoaton, Elementa of IrUefTuiUorud Law, § 60; Hautefeuille, DmU 
dS8 Nations Neutres, Discouis Pr^lizniiutirc, pp. 6-12. 
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expected to distinguish between the intuitional and the induc- 
tive method. But it is impossible to avoid confusion unless 
we decide between them; and in order to bring about a decision, 
it will be useful to ask one or two simple questions. Do states 
refer in their controversies with one another to innate ideas of 
justice, or to principles accepted by general opinion? Do they 
appeal to precepts deduced from the consideration of absolute 
rights antecedent to custom and law, or to rules which can be 
shown to have been adopted in similar circumstances by all 
or most states? A slight acquaintance with the history of 
international transactions will show that the latter alternative 
is the one adopted with something approaching to unanimity. 
Statesmen uphold a cause for which they arc contending by 
reference to acknowledged rules deduced from general practice. 
If there are no precedents exactly applicable to the matter in 
hand, they endeavor to show that admitted principles, logically 
developed, lead to the conclusions they wish to establish. 
Very seldom do we find nothing but appeals to natural right, 
or innate principles of justice and humanity. Sometimes 
such r^fcrcmces are used to clinch an argument otherwise well 
driven home, but more often they bolster up a case for which 
little support can be found elsewhere. Their pi’esence alone 
in a state paper is a pretty sure sign that International Law is 
hopelessly against the contentions of its authors. It is safe to 
assert that whenever it is possible diplomatists base their argu- 
ments on usage, and, if usage is doubtful, on principles which 
have been adopted by great groups of civilized powers. 

Now if those who have to conduct the external affairs*of 
states appeal in controversies with other states, not to such 
ideas of justice as most commend themselves at the time to the 
parties concerned but, to a previously determined body of 
rules, we may feel sure that the mutual intercourse of states is 
governed by these rules, and that they are the subject-matter 
of International Law. Its students, therefore, are primarily 
inquirers into what is, not into what ought to be. And their 
method must of necessity be historical, since the only recog- 
nized moans of discovering what rules apply to particular 
cases in the present takes the form of an inquiry into the hia- 
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toiy of similar cases in the past. The nilesi and the principles 
on which they rest, may bo morally good or morally bad. We 
may approve them, or we may disapprove. But if they deter- 
mine the conduct of governments in relation to one another, if 
they define the rights and set forth the obligations of states, 
they are International Law. 


§11 

But while we hold those rules to be International Law 
wliich states do actually observe, without regard to their good- 
The piim of pthi- ncss or badncss, we do not imagine that the 
moral quality of these rules is a matt(*r of in- 
Law. difference, or believe that writcirs on public law 

need not trouble theniselvc's about it. All wo contend for is 
that the question what are the rules of International Law on 
a given subje<!t, and the qu(‘stioii whclhei they ai'o good or bad, 
should be kept distinct. They differ in their nature and in 
their method of solution; and nothing but harm can come of 
any attempt to unit<> them. Yet it is often the duty of jurists 
to put ethical con.siderations preininerilly foi'ward. Even in a 
book on some portion of oi'dinary Muiiltipal Law, wo should 
expect to find e-\pressioiis of opinion iqion various rules, the 
justice of which was disputed among those competent to form 
a judgment. And if no reasonable objection can be taken to 
such a course, it cannot be doubted that the publicist is justi- 
fied in suggesting, on moral grounds, alterations in Inter- 
national Law where he deems it open to objection, provided 
always that he do<js not prixjeed to regard as law the new rule 
he has suggested, because he believes lie has proved it to be 
much superior to the old. But in addition to cases of change 
and reform, there are other cases which must be dealt with on 
ethical grounds. If a point of Municipal Law is doubtful, men 
resort to a supreme court for a decision, or to a supreme legy»- 
laturc for an interpreting statute; but if a point of Inter- 
national Law is doubtful, they can resort only to gencraLre^on- 
ing for a convincing argument, unless, indeed, they settle the 
question by blows. And International Law in many of its 
details is peculiarly liable to disputes and doubts, because it is 
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based on usage and opinion. He who in such a case bases his 
reasoning on high considerations of morality may succeed in 
resolving the doubt in accordance with humanity and justice. 

§ 12 

We are now in a condition to sum up the results of a 
long and somewhat intricate chain of reasoning. Briefly, 
they ar(^ these. The controvcirsy as to whether ^ 

the term law is properly applied to the rules rauits attainrd 
of international conduct is a inei’O logoinatrhy. “***“®*“P**f* 

If we hold that all laws are coiiiinands of superiors, Inter- 
national Law is improperly so called. If we hold that whatever 
precepts regulate (jondiict are laws, Tut,oruational Law is prop- 
erly so called. But sincti iilmost all writers apply the term haw 
to the rules which guide states in tliCM'r mutual intercourse, it 
seems best to adopt it, on the clc^ar understanding that the 
word is used in the latter sense. International law proceeds 
first by the method of inquiry into the practices of states in 
their dealings with each other, and into the acknowledged 
principles on which those practices arc b!i.sed. Having dis- 
covered what thcjy are, it has next to classify them, derive 
rules from them, and reduce them to system. Incidentally, 
howevei-, it deals with the qiKMjtioii of what the rules ought to 
be, wlw'never a change is felt to bo desirable, or a doubt has to 
be resolved. A writer on International Law, therefore, must 
cease to rely exclusively upon the method «>f observation and 
classification, when he wishes to clear up a doubtful point or 
brijig about a iMwdful reform. For a moment his scieitce 
ceases to be inductive, anil he flics to goneral reasoning, know- 
ing that if ho convinces all concerned to the extent of influenc- 
ing tlKiir conduct, he ipao facto resolves the doubt or changes 
the law. In a sense he himself legislates, fur he creates the 
opinion that is really supreme. And this he does without 
deserting the positive method and confounding the ideal with 
the i^alt A rule may in time become a part of International 
Law owing to the cogimcy of his arguments; but lie must not 
say it is law until if has met with general acceptance and been 
incorporated into the usages of statr;s. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

§ 13 

International Law, as we know it, is as a system of rules 
for the guidance of civilized powers. It sprang up originally 
The hUrtoiy of in EuHjpe, and extended its authority to states 
outside European boundaries as they adapted 
aiwient Greece and thcmsclvos to European civilizatiou. In its 
di^id^ into'uiii^ fuliwiss it is a growth of modern times. Its 
periuda. leading principles are little more than three 

hundred years old. But inasmuch as some of its departments 
— for example, the law of diplomatic immunities — can be 
traced to much more remote antiquity, it seems best to com- 
mence an outline of its development by going back to the 
Roman Republic and the little city-stiites of ancient Greece. 
Starting from these beginnings, we may divide the history of 
International Law into three periods, during eacjh of which one 
fundamental idea dominated the minds of men with regard to 
the external relations of political communities. But there 
are no strongly marked boundary linos between the periods. 
Each gradually shades off into its successor during a time of 
conflict between the old idea and the new. The first two are 
preparatory. In them we find only the germs of that wdiich 
attained to vigorous life in the third. 

i 14 

The first period extends from the earliest times to the 
establishment of the universal dominion of Rome under the 
Csesars.^ Its distinguishing mark is the belief that nations 
owed duties to one another if they were of the same race, but 
' not otherwise. States as such possessed no rights, aiid were 

1 [Of. Phillipson, Itdernational Law and CuuAom cf AneUni Greece and 
RomeA 
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subject t(> no obligations. The tie of kinship, real or 
feigned, near or remote, through the father or through the 
mother, wa? the basis of all ancient society; and just as it 
settled the condition of the individual witliin 
the state, so it also prescribed and limited the CHrlioBt times to 
dutic.s of the state to other states. This comes 
out most clearly in the history of (lieoce. In hmi no m” * 
the Homeric poems piracy and robbt'ry are IJfIlJhip”ia8*thr 
accounted honorable, and there is no distinction imimh of the nia- 
between a state of war and a state of peace. The 
persons of heralds were indeed respected, but nitiei. 
this seems to have been due to religious feeling quite as much as 
to any sense of intertribal duty. And the same ferocity which 
distinguished early society appears to have continued, so far 
as barbarians wore concerncfl, down to the close of the inde- 
pendent political existence of the states of ancient Greece. 
Aristotle calmly reasons that nature intended barbarians to 
be slaves,^ and among the natural and honorable means of 
acquiring wealth he classes making war in order to reduce to 
slavery such of raanbind as arc intended by nature for it.* At 
a later period still, in the speech of the Macedonian ambassa- 
dors urging the Actolian Council to war with Rome, occurs the 
passage, **Cum barbaris aeternum omnibus a Graecis bellum 
est, eritque.”* This was doubtless merely a rhetorical 
statement, but the fact that it could be made is significant. 
When we reflect that by barbarian was meant simply non- 
Greek, we see at once that the Greeks recognized no duties 
towards those nations who were not of Hellenic descent. But 
among themselves they had a rudimentary International I -aw 
based upon the idea that all Hellenic peoples, being of the same 
race and similar religion, were united together by bonds which 
did not subsist between them and the rest of the world. They 
were often guilty of acts of ferocious cruelty in their warfare 
with one another, but nevertheless they recognized such rules 
as thalf those who died in battle were to receive burial, that the j 
Uves of all who took refuge in the temples of a captured city 

» PoUtieSf bk. i, chs. ii, vi. * Ibid., bk. i, ch. vin. 

• Livy, History, bk. xxxi, cb. 29. 
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were to be spared, and that no molestation was to be offered to 
Greeks rcsoHing to the public games or to the chief scats of 
Hellenic worship.^ When Rhodes became the great naval 
power of the Aegean, a maritime code arose which was called 
the Laws of the Rhodians, and was obeyed wherever Greek 
commerce extendcMl. This code has a curious and important 
history. From it were derived many of the commercial and 
marine regulations of the Rmnan Emperors, aiul after the 
revival of commerce vague recudlections of imperial laws were 
among the influences wlii<;h helped to form the Consolato del 
Mare, the great maritime code of the Middle Ages, from which 
part of the mo<l(M*n law of naval capture and many modern 
commercial regulations arc derived.- 

§ lo 

Among the Roinan.s of llio Republic there is perhaps less 
trace of a true International Law tlian amoiu; the Greeks. 
RepubUean itoniii stood alouc ill tlic world. She was not 

poHmapd no true ouc of a gwiup of kindred states; and therefore 
internationni Uivr. Other statcs shc WAS rarely 

restrained by any notion of rights possessed by them as 
against herself. Her jm feciakt and the rule which excluded 
from her armies all who had not taken the sacrainenlujn, or 
military oath, sprang partly from religious feeling and partly 
from the love of order which so distinguished the ancient 
Romans. They were in no respect due to any idea that Rome 
had obligations towards other iiations. It was the duty of the 
Fecials to demand satisfaction from foreign states, and to 
make solemn declarations of war by dooming the enemy to the 
infernal gods;® but the law which imposed these functions upon 
them was purely a matter of internal regulation, and by the 
time of Cicero it had ceased to be strictly observed. The 
rule about the military oath was enforced for the sake of dii!^ 
cipline, not for the protection of the enemy from lawless 

1 Grate, History of Qreece^ part ii, ch. ii. 

s PardessiiB, Vs ei Coutumes de la Mar, vol. i, pp. 21-34, 20^260, and 
vol. II, pp. 1-368. 

* livy, History, ch. i, 32; Cicero, De Officiis, bk. i, ch. ii 
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adveoturers. Instances may be quoted of the use by Livy and 
other Roman writers of the phrase jus gentium in the sense of 
usage approved by the mind and conscience of mankind in 
matters connected with war and negotiation. But the R.oman 
jurists never worked out a true law between nations; and in the 
main Home never claimed for herself, nor gave to other states, 
the benefit of any idea of mutual obligations binding on them 
as separate international persons.^ 


§ 16 

Our second period l)egins with the establishment of the 
universal dominion of Rome under the Caesars, and ends with 
the Reformittion. It is (iharaeterized by the con- in tim sbcond pb- 
ception that thorn was to Ikj fourul somewhere 
a common superior who regulatiMl th(j dealings thcRoformntion— 
of ordinary political communities with each inr reUtmiS* 
other, in addition to keeping peace and order statcn must be 
between individuals. For a long time this was 
not only a great fact, but the most obvious and For a ionic tim. 
beneflhent faijt in the sphere of law and govern- 
ment. The Roman Empire in its palmy days auijonor. 
extended over the settled part of h]un)pf5, and much of Asia 
and Africa. Roughly speaking, it coincided with the world of 
ancient civilization. The jiolicy of its nihjrs frc(^uontly left 
some remnants of self-government to conquered nat ions. Thus 
Caesar was the political superior of a largo number of subor- 
dinate rulers; and their disputes, whether personal or national, 
were settled i)y appeals to him. In these circumstances Inter- 
national Law was really based on the commands of a supei ior. 
Its precepts were laws in the strictest Austinian sense.* They 
imposed perfect obligations, and were armed with tremendous 
sanctions. Universal sovereignty filled men's minds with awe 
and wonder. The majestas populi Romani was an object of 
religious revcreticc, and the Roman state itself, incarnate in the 
person* of its CJaesar, was worshipped as a god. It stood 


^ Westlake, Chapters on the Principles of IviernaUonal Lawy pp. 18 -25. 
Article by Professor Nettleship in the Journal of Philology, vol. xin, 
No. 26. <See§g. 
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between the world and anarchy; it protected civilization 
against barbarism; it united the nations by moral and material 
bonds; it kept the peace within its boundaries, and held at bay 
beyond them the savage hordes who longed for the plunder of 
its rich provincial lands. No wonder, then, that its supremacy 
was not merely submitted to, but welcomed. Theories were 
framed about it, and people held that the existence of a com- 
mon superior over all states was part of the natural order of 
the universe. Memories of world-wide sway were so deeply 
graven on the minds of men that, long after Rome had fallen, 
her concpierors strove to build anew the fabric of her great- 
ness, and tlieir chieftains could think of no alternative to 
tribal sovereignt3’’ but universal dominion. 

While the old Homan Empire remained strong, fact and 
theory with regard to the settlement of disputes between 
nations coincided with tolerable accuracy. It must not be 
supposed that the emperors issued among lh(ur laws anything 
like an international code. There was no room for any such 
body of rules, because the subordinate states could have little 
foreign policy. Their external activity was exercised chiefly 
in their dealings with Home herself. In these they stood 
rather in the relation of suppliants to a superior than equals 
treating with an ecjual on common ground. When dynastic 
disputes arose, or when one subordinate state complained of 
ill-treatment from another, an appeal was made to Caesar, and 
his decision was final. A series of isolated judgments on such 
cases could give rise to no body of rules by which international 
conduct could be guided; and, in fact, no such rules are to bp 
found in Roman Law. With regard to outer barbarians, the 
customs of Roman warfare were terribly severe. Slaughter 
and rapine were their portion if they resisted; and those who 
escaped the sword were too often sold into slavery. 

§17 

After the fall of the Western Empire, the theory of a 
common superior for states still survived. Just as Greece 
conquered her conquerors by bringing them into subjection 
to her arts and her philosophy, so Rome amid the ruins of 
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her material power enslaved the minds of the nations who no 
longer submitted to her yoke. The spell of her world-wide 
dominion was not broken by the invasions of Attila and the 
sack of Gensoric. Men held that her dominion was to be 
eternal, as well as universal. Though Rome “""y Rom 

' ffiiiipirp ftiid too 

was no longer the seat of empire, still the Em- papacy daimed 
pire itself was Roman. It must live on, they 
thought, in some form; and so they cast about Middio a^. 
to find a power which should be a fit possessor of the world-wide 
sovereignty no longer centred in the city of the seven hills. At 
first the only substitute to be found was the decaying Empire , 
of the East, and for many yeai*s the Roman world was ruled j 
in name at least, from Coiistantiuoplo. But in time a more 
vigorous successor arose; and from the coronation of Charle- 
magne as emperor by Pope Leo III in the basilica of St. 
Peter at Rome, on Christinas Day, a.d. 800, the imperial f 
power and the world-wide dominion iixvolved in it were held to 
have passed to a new line of Frankish sovereigns. The East- 
ern Empire put forth a feeble protest; but outside its own rap- 
idly diminishing territories, none accepted its claim to univer- 
sal sovereignty. For many centuries the Romano-German 
Empire was believed to be a continuation of the old dominion 
of the Caesars, and theoretically it succeiided to all the powers 
of its predecessors, with, however, one great dilfennKje. It was 
rather a world-church, \vith a temporal ruler for the perform- f 
ance of civil functions, than a worlil-tjrnpii’e with ecclesias- 
tical officers for the performance of rc*ligious rites. The per- 
sonal character of each emperor Uirgely determined the nature 
and extent of his influence; and gradually the papacy, which 
had been the chief agent in creating the new or Holy Romany 
Empire, became its rival in pretensions to universal dominion. 
The theory of the two vicars of God, closely united as the 
j^int heads of His people on earth, and the two swords, the 
temporal and the spiritual, wielded respectively by the em- 
peror and the pope, was soon weakened by efforts after suprem- 
acy on the part of each of the twin authorities. On the 
whole, the pope prevailed. The pretended gift by Constan- 
tine of all the West to the Roman pontiff, and the very real 
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spiritual supremacy exercised by the successors of St. Peter, 
formed the base of a claim '‘to give and to take away empires, 
kingdoms, princedoms, marquisates, duchies, countships, and 
the possessions of all men.’* And this claim was not an* idle 
boast, as was pi’oved in 1077, when the Kmperor Henry IV, the 
most powcirful prince in Christendom, humbled himself at 
Canossa before the groat Pope Gregory VII.‘ 

§ 18 

Till there were nations, in the sense of independent politi- 
cal communities posstissod of sovereign power, there could be 
The Mica of ii no triic International Law. Sucii rudiments 
^ existed in the Michllo Ages were r(^- 
iWormation. straittfid ill thoir growth, rather than assisted, 
by the (jlaiins of the pope and the emperor. As regards other 
governors, th('se two supreme authorities wei’C jiiflgt's and arbi- 
tralora, not lawgiv<?rs. Nothing in the shape of an inter- 
national code was promulgated by them, though they con- 
stantly decided particular cases. Their power was slowly 
und(».rmiiu»d, fii’st by their ipiarrels, and then by othev influ- 
ences. The corruption of the lioman ewrm, the diminution of 
the empire in (ixtent and jDrestige, the jising feeling of nation- 
ality, and the i-evival of learning, htdped to wf'akcm the majestic 
fabric of the mediaeval theory. It fell with a crash when, in 
the storm of the Reformation, the two powers which, accord- 
ing to it, should have calmed the st-nfo were obliged to join in 
the turmoil. The pope opposed the reformers, and the 
jeiifperor took the same sides. Pi*ote'staut theologians poiirtsd 
scorn on pa])al claims; Protestant jurists ejhallengcd imperial 
autliority; and the Protestant princes of what was now the 
German empire wore often in arms against the emperor. His 
authority was thus set at naught within the limits of his own 
dominions, and outside he had long received nothing more than 
mere honorary precedence as the first potentate m Christen- 
dom. Practically the notion of a common superUir -over 
states had long been obsoloto, and when the attack on it was 

> Bryce, Ilolif Rtwian Etnpiref chs. iv, v, vii, x, xii; Emertun, MeduBvei 
Europe j ch. viii. 
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joi^ed by Jesuit divines it soon ceased to have even a theo- 
retical existence.^ 


§19 

New principles were required unless states were openly to 
avow that in their mutual dealings they recognized no law 
but the right of the strongest or the mast For a time there 
subtle. For a time there was a great re<action 
towards tliis view. In 1513 Machiavelli set DOBS in intuma- 
forth in The Prince the doctrine that in matters 
of state ordinaiy moral niles did not apply, and his work soon 
became the political niauual of the rulers and gcTierals of the 
time. But foi'tnnatc'ly for humaiu'ty, the tendency towards 
lawlessness in intci'iiational tranwictions was arrested by the 
publication in 1025 of the great work of Clrotius, De Jure Betli 
ac Pacts. In this book new idtvis which liad been floating 
about in the atiiiospheit; of JOuropcan thought for a century or 
more were clearly sttitod, systematically arranged, and logically 
applied to the regulation of the mutual dealings of states.* 
Weary of anarchy, I0urop<i lookcnl with relief on a system which 
promised to put some curb oji the fierce passioim of rough war- 
riors and the duplicity of polislied statesmen. Thus a real 
International Law tfK)k the place of the shadowy system 
which had existed in the Middle Ages, and new princiiples 
became tlie foundation of a strong and enduring fabric. They 
belong to our third period; but InJore wo inquire what they 
were and how they were applied, it will be well to state vciy 
briefly the nature of various forces which helped to mould^the 
mediaeval order, and survived, sometimes in an altered form, 
to influence the modern world. 


§20 

• As the Roman Empire fell, the advancing tide of barbarian 
invasion swept away the bulwarks of civilization. Com- 
mence •disappeared; warfare was restrained by no rules; pirates 
swept the seas. But a new and bettor order plowly emerged 

^I'iggis, From derson to GroUiutf lefts, in and iv. 

> Ibid.f Iccts. in and vii. 
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from the chaos. Chriatiau morality softened the manners 
and mitigated the cruelty of the barbarian nations as one 
by one they entered the fold of the Church. The study of 
influenoeB which Komau Law gave a magazine of new ideas and 
statesmen and lawyers, while the growth 
Mididio Aiseti. of the Canon Law, which was largely founded 
on it, supplied a system of^precepts for the settlement of great 
moral questions os well as purely ecclesiastical affairs. The 
slow revival of commerce produced various codes of maritime 
law. The most famous were the Laws of Citron, which ruled 
the sea-traffic of the Atlantic coasts of Western Europe, the 
Leges Wisbuenses, whicjh obtained currency in the North Sea 
and the Baltic, and the Consolato del Mare, which regulated 
the commerce of the Mediterranean. Of these codes the last 
was the most important, and it was also the only one that dealt 
with capture at sea i n time of war. The earliest extant printed 
edition was published at Barcelona in 1494; but the more an- 
cient rules in it were drawn up in the same place in the middle 
of the previous century, and even then they did but set forth 
older custom.^ 

The influence of the Maritime codes, great though it was, 
cannot be compared in importance with that of feudalism, the 
system which associated the existimcc of political rights and 
duties with the possession of land, though the nature and extent 
of them were determined by coniraijt. This being the case, it 
was an easy inference that the niler must have far greater 
rights over the land than his subjects, since his political func- 
tions were far morts important than theira. Thus, from being 
lord of his people, he became lord of liis people's lands; and 
from that moment the idea of territorial sovereignty existed 
in germ, though its growth was restrained by the ease with 
which feudal notions lent themselves to the doctrine of univer- 
sal dominion. Feudalism organized society in a pyramidal 
form. At the base were the cultivators of the soil. Next 
came the mesne lords, above them the tenants-in-chief, and 

1 For a brief account of these codes, see Sir Travers TViss in the Encydo~ 
pcedia Britannica, eleventh ed., vol, vn (ConauloUe of jSea), and vol. xxiv 
(Sea Lam). Pardessus gives the codes in his CoUectum dea Loia Maritimea. 
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above them the king. But as there were many kings and 
princes in Christendom, it was easy to go a step farther, 
and place at the apex of the pyramid one supremeniler, who was 
to be lord over all the rest. Throughout the greater part of 
Europe this supremacy in things temporal was conceded, as we 
have already seen, to the head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
though certain outlying realms claimed entire independence, 
and some of the stronger English kings insisted on the imperial 
character of their own royalty.^ But when the direct power of 
the emperors became limited to Germany, their theoretical 
supremacy over other lands had little practical effect; and at 
the same time they had to struggle without much success 
against the attempts of the papacy to subject them to its au- 
thority. One result of the conflict was the gradual decay of the 
mediaeval order in the politicid sphere, till at last, under the 
influence of the Reformation and the Renaissance, the emperor 
lost oven the speculative acknowledgment of his universal sway, 
and a number of the more civilized nations of Europe revolted 
against the claim of the pope to any kind of supremacy. At 
the s&me time, feudalism fell into utter decay. But its off- 
shoot, territorial sovereignty, gniw stronger than ever. Not 
only were the obstacles to its progress which arose from univer- 
sal dominion removed, but the fresh impetus given by the 
Renaissance to the study of Roman Jjaw rendered it almost 
natural for jurists juid statesmen to look upon the monarchical 
rulers who now acquired full sovereignty over their respective 
reiilms as so many Roman proprietors, with absolute, not lim- 
ited, ownership over their territories. Thus out of the chrys- 
alis of the old order the new was preparing to emerge. It was 
to come forth small and weak at first, but possessed of elements 
of strength which would soon urge it into vigorous growth. It 
drew much from Roman Law, and something from Canon Law. 
Territorial sovereignty was the very essence of its being, and 
Christian morality nourished it. Some rules it found already 
in existence, especially in the departments of diplomacy and 
warfare. But though the system of permanent embassies was 

* Bryce, Holy Roman Empirej ch. xn; Freenoan, fforman Conquest, vdI. 
1, Note C. 
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superseding the old plan of sending special envoys when some 
particular piece of business required attention, and a law of 
capture at sea in time of war was growing up, no developed 
code existed, even in the books of speculative writers, and the 
scanty rules that could be found were often crude and generally 
incomplete. The time was ripe for a graat reformer who would 
combine all the scattered elements of strength which we have 
seen to exist, and bind them together by means of some prin- 
ciple which would be generally accepted by the thinkers of 
his day and generation. He came at last after a century of 
confusion in the persor of Hugo Grotius. 

§21 

We now rcjicli our third period, which extends from the 
Reformation to the prescuit time. Herci at last we obtain a 
true International Law, based on the principle that states are 
separate and indcpcnd(*jit membei-s in a great society con- 
in th« Third i*r- tix)llod by uo coimiion Superior, yet nevertheless 
won -from the lawlcss, but govcnicd by mles of conduct 

Reforoistion to the , . n . t.r 

prmnt time— tho binding OH all its members. We must not, 
that^Btebw ^ ” however, imagine that this idea at once took 
unitH iu a grrat thc place of tlio crumbling rncdiaevtil tht'ory. 
bT'^of’ w died in 1527 ; but his doctrines did 

mutual rights and uoi (lic with hiiii. Throught)ut thc centiii- 3 ' 
obligations. which followed, they held the field. All over 

Europe rulers, emancipated from former restraints and flushed 
with a new sense of unlimited power, eagerly accepted the po- 
litiool philosophy which taught that cool calculation and en- 
lightened self-interest were the only guides in matters of state 
policy. Thc wars of the period were infamous orgies of cruelty, 
lust, and destruction.* In time the world grew weary of the 
horrors which sprang from the general application of the prin- 
ciples of Machiavelli to negotiations and campaigns, and wac 
disposed to listen when a few isolated thinkers ventured to 
assert that there were ethical rules applicable to thtf inter- ’ 
course of states, though no earthly authority had power to . 
enforce obedience to their commands. 

* Lawrence, Essays on Modem International LaWf Etssay xv. 
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These forerunners of Grotius began to appear towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. They came from various 
countries, and they took opposite sides in the great religious 
and political stnigglcs of the period; but they were all alike in 
this, that they believed in what they called a law of nature. 
Three of them are so important that it is necessary to call 
special attention to their works. First came Balthazar Ayala, 
who was what we should call judge-advucate-gcneral of the 
Prince of Parma’s army in the Netherlands. In 1582 he 
published at Douai his De Jure el Officiie BelUcis. In it he 
attacks the doctrine that war knows no law, and argues in 
favor of a jus naturale, and also a jus gentium established by 
common consent. Ntixt to Iiim in chronological order came 
Alberi(!us Gcjntilis, a doctor of civil law, who left Italy in con- 
sequence of his Prot^'stant opinitms, and in 1580 came to 
Oxford, where lie iriade a great reputation by his lectures, and 
became piDfcssor of civil law in 1587. His great work was 
De Jure Belli Libri Tres, published in 1598. lie, too, main- 
tained that there wiis a law of war wliich he based on natural 
i-easoft and cons(*nt. In thci orderly disposition of his subject 
he was superior to his pi-citl(*c(^ssors. Gmtiiis himself drew 
largely from him, and acknowlcdgiul his obligations, even 
while criticising style and arrangement, and c;oniirienting on 
what he ilccmcd omissions.^ The last <)f the three wjis Fran- 
cisco Sunrez, a Spanish .h^suit who held the post of professor of 
tKeology'in the University of (’oimbra. Thei*t\ in 1612, he 
published his TracUilus dc Ijegihus cl Deo Tjcyislatore. In it he 
frankly recognized the separation of state's, but insisted on»tho 
moral unity of mankind. Hence, he argutwl, tlnji’c must Iwj a 
society of states, and a law for it supplied by natural I'eason 
and general custom, yet, like all other laws, (hq^endent on God 
in the last resort.* We see from this brief summary that, in 
gpite of great differences in detsdl, there was an underlying 
agreement in fundamentals among the writers to whose works 
we hare .alluded. What is true of them is true of others of the 

' De Jure BdLi ae PadSf Prolegomena, § 38. 

* Figgis, From Oereon to Grotiua, iect. vi; Westlake, Chapters on Inter- 
national jLaWf chs. 11, III 
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same period whose obscure labors are being gradually revealed 
to the modern world by the researches of painstaking scholars. 
They gained recognition in the domain of thought. But it was 
reserved for Grotius to combine their principles into a system 
which was so acceptable to the mind of Europe that thought 
was transmuted into action, and a new and better international 
order arose on the ruins of the discredited mediaeval system. 

§22 

Huig van Groot, commonly called Hugo Grotius, was bom 
at Delft, in the province of Holland, on April 10, 1583. He 
grew up amid the soul-stirring scenes of the long stniggle 
of his countrymen with Spain on behalf of their religion, their 
Tho naroer of local liberties, and their national independence. 
Grotius, the khmii gcjarcoly had ho reached manhood when he 
ihia chniiffo in woii fame for himsclf as a scholar and a jurist, 
and was rais('ri to public office. Distinction in 
the field of authorshij) came to him at an early period; and 
tho encyclopaedic character of his learning is shown by the 
great variety of subjects he handled. He wrote well and 
effectively on theology, liistory, the classics, jurisprudence, and 
contcmponiry politics. He even produced poetry in the 
Flemish vernacular. Before he reached the i)rime of life, the 
part ho took in civil disputes led to his arrest in 1618 by order 
of Princjo Maurice of Nassau and the Statcs-gcncral. Ho was 
condemned to pi^rpctual imprisonment. But, by the aid of his 
devoted wife, he escaped in 1621 from his place of confinement, 
in Unbox which was supposed to contain the books he had bor- 
rowed from his friends. After many adventures he reached 
Paris, where he lived for a time in great poverty, on a pension 
granted to In in by the French king, but very irregularly paid. 
In 1635 he entered into the diplomatic service of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and became her ambassador at Paris* 
He was rccalkid in 1645. A visit to Stockholm was the next 
event in his career, and it was followed by a voyage, in the 
course of which he suffered shipwreck. Though he reached 
land in safety, the cold and exposure undermined his strength, 
and he died at Rostock on August 29, 1645. 
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The work on which rests the claim of Grotius to the ven- 
eration of mankind is his De Jure Belli ac Pacts. It was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1625, when his poverty was so great that he 
could with difficulty find the necessaries of life for his children. 
His reward as author was two hundred copies, some of which 
he was able to sell; but it is said that the money he thus ob- 
tained did not suffice even to pay the expenses he had incurred. 
The book, however, attracted attention immediately among 
the learned, and very soon became a power among statesmen 
and thinkers. Gustavus Adolphus carried a copy about with 
him on his campaigns. In the Peace of Westphalia its leading 
principles were recognized, and became the foundations of the 
new public order of Europe, whie.h cUitcs from the great 
settlement of 1648. And when learning began to revive after 
the awful ravages of the Thirty Years' War, the Grotian sys- 
tem was taught as public law in tJie University of Heidelberg. 


§ 23 

How was it possible for a poor scholar, exiled from his native 
land, find iwjghsctofl in the country of his adoption, to give a 
new dir(!ction to the ideas of Western Europe in cauwn of the in- 
a most i riiportant department of human thought? flu«*ncr rxrrciBed 
The answcir to this question is threefold. In 
the first place, the evils due t(» the banishment of morality 
from international concents had become so foul that they stank 1 
in the nostrils of all but the vilest, of mankind. The very cause ' 
which impelled Grotius to write impelled men to heed his words. 
He says in .an often quoted pjissage, “I saw pre? vailing through- 
out the Christian world a license in making war of which even 
barbarous nations would have been ashamed, llcicourse was 
had to arms for slight reasons or no reason; and when arms 
were once taken up, all reverence for divine and human law 
\Kas thrown away, just as if men wore thenceforth authorized 
to commit all crimes without restraint." ^ When his book was 
published, the worst horrors of the Thirty Years' War had not 
taken place. The sack of Magdeburg, the tortures, the pro- 
fanities, the devastations, the cannibalism, which turned the 
1 De Jure Belli ac Pacts, P.'olegoineiia, $ 28. 
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most fertile part of Germany into a desert, were yet to horrify 
the world. But all this followed in a few years; and men who 
had lived through a whole generation of warfare fitter for Iro- 
quois braves than Christian warriors were glad to listen when 
one of the greatest scholars and jurists of the age told them 
there was a law that curbed the ferocity of soldiers and bade 
statesmen follow the paths of honor and justice. Secondly, 
Grotius brought to the performance of his great task all the 
resources of a most acute intellect and a most marvellous eru- 
dition. As a scholar he was uncritical, like all the scholars of 
the early sevemteenth century, but the range of his learning 
was enormous. He piled precedent on precedent, and gath- 
ered instjinces from all history, saisred and profane. We have 
been brought up under the influence of the doctrine of develop- 
ment, and it is not difficult for us to see that he might with 
advantage have weighed his authorities more carefully and 
rejected many of the earlier ai\d more barbarous ones. But 
we must not forget that h(} digested his vast mass of matter 
into an intelligible system, and gave it to the world in a form 
that attracted men of at'.tion as w'cll as students and thinkers. 
Thirdly, Grotius was in a very true sense the heir of the Middle 
I Ages. Though his system substituted for the world-church, 
which was also the world-empire, an order based on wholly 
diffenmt considerations, entirely alien to the mediaeval mind, 
wliat he completely and finally destmyed was already dis- 
credited, whcrejxs he used for constructive purposes many of 
the materials that had becsn regarded with approval and re- 
spe^^'t by the best minds of the preceding epoch. The school- 
men and the canonists roverenced Homan Law. Gnitius 
drew from it whole categories of international rules. The 
feudal lawyers conneeded political power and land. Grotius 
regarded sovereignty as territorial. Theologians, jurists, and 
philosophers had for centuries appealed to a law of nature. 
Grotius maintained that it regulated the intercourse; of states. 
The secret of his success lies in his conservative use of approved 
ingredients. But out of them he compounded a radical rem- 
edy for an evil acknowledged to be unbearable. ^ 
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§ 24 

There can be no doubt that the theory of a law of nature 
was the most powerful influence in winning acceptance for the 
true International Law which took the place of the occasional 
and often disregarded decisions of a shtidowy universal sov- 
ereign. When for the world-state which had ceased to contnil 
even the Germanic realms was substituted a large number of 
tenitorial states becoming more independent every (biy, either 
they must live like wild beasts without law, or ,p,y, 
some principle must be found which could bo /»« wnnMxx-d by 
made to supply them with laws in the absence 
of a common superior. Gratius prrMilaimed that the latter 
alternative was I ho only one fitted for human beings. That 
society, he argued, which includi's all mankind cannot exirft 
without 1 he rtMjognition of mutual rights. Rights common to 
all must lie (sonfon’CMl b}" something wider in its scope than the 
statutes and ordinanccjs of a partnndar state. They are de- 
n'ved froin naturjil law, whic,h is '*tho dictate of right reason, 
indicating that any act, from its agrecMnent or disagnuunent 
with the rational natuix^, has in it a moral turpitude or a moral 
necessity.” This law is iminutablo. God IIims(^lf cannot 
change it, zmy mom than TIo can make twice two to bo other 
than four. Its pn*c?epts commitnd what is just, and therefore 
have God's appn>va]. In that sense tlioy may be considered 
as diviiui law, hut in no other. Positive divine law, properly 
so eallcd, is institul-ed by God, and what it commands is just 
because He command.^ it. Natural law is independent of^in- 
stitiition, human or divine. It recognizes the inherent quali- 
ties of actions as good or bad. Its principles, if you attend to 
them rightly, are of themselves patent and evident, almost in 
the same w^ay as things which arc perceived by the external 
fjpnsGs.” They apply to states as well as to individuals; for 
the same right reason that shows a man, when ho reflects, what 
is ill accord with his rational and social nature, also gives simi- 
lar knowledge to nations and their rulers.' 

^ Grotius, Jvre Belli ac PocM, Prolegomena, §$ 30, 39, and bk, i, ch, 1, 
10, 12, 14, 15, 17. 
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§ 25 

It is easy for us, who have entered into the labors of Ben- 
tham and the modern school of analytical jurists, to criticise 
this theory. Wc can see at once that it confuses what is with 
The theory of a ought to bc. lu it tlic real and the ideal 

law ^ natuxo are bleuded to the detriment of both. We re- 
entiriaed. ^ ^ definite and positive rule of 

action which is observed among men in a greater or less degree, 
and enforced by appropriate means. It is an institution, and 
like other institutions it may be criticised and altered. We 
speak of good laws and bad laws, thus testifying to our belief 
that there is a standard of right and wrong apart from law and 
above law. Yet it is this stimdard which Grotius called nat- 
ural law, and by so doing introduced confusion into his reason- 
ing. For, sincfj we apply moral judgment to law, the law 
which is judged <!annot be the same as the standard by which 
wc judge it. It is law because it is a rule of conduct laid down 
and rcccivijil among men, not because it embodies justice in 
its commands. AV'e understand, and indeed assert, that law is 
not good unless it docs this; but we add that, even if it does 
not, it remains law until it is replaced by some other and, it is 
to be hoped, better rule. Grotius failed to make this distinc- 
tion between fa<!t .and aspiration, and in consequence involved 
himself in serious contradictions. Hardly h.*ul he likened the 
process wh(»rcby man is supposed to discover luatunal law to 
sense-perception, before wc find him limiting those who are 
capable of discovering it to the moio civilized nations, and 
ruling out the more savage; whereas, not only do savages 
possess senses, but their senses are generally more acute than 
those of civilized men.' When he is reasoning from his own 
conception of the ratiou.al and social nature of man, the law of 
nature is high and holy.^ When he is m<aking deductions 
from the opinions and practices of mankind, it authorizes 
slavery and docs not condemn polygamy.® In his survey of 
ancient history he sees a vast number of divergent customs, 

> De .hire BeUi ac Pads, Prolegomena, § 39, and bk. r, eh. i, 12. 

■ Ibid., bk. I, ch. i, 10. * Ibid., bk. ii, ch. v, 9, 27. 
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and is i^uced to all sorts of shifts and subtleties to reconcile 
their variety, and the cruel and abominable character of some 
of them, with his own doctrine of the immutability of natural 
law, and the perception by every unsophisticated human intel- 
ligence of the intrinsic qualities of actions as good or bad. If 
his view were correct, there would always have been a general 
agreement as to the fundamental principles and more impor- 
tant precepts of the law of nature. But nothing of the kind 
has ever existed. Jurists and philosophers have differed hope- 
lessly among themselves, wlule the great mass of mankind 
have not even pretended to understand the matter. 

The theory of a law of nature will not bear analysis. Nor is 
it helped by the further theory of a state of nature, which was 
held along with it by Pufondorff^ and Vattel,® and other sue? 
cossors of Clrotius. They believed that in the infancy of the 
human race each individual was free to do what was right in 
his own ey(*.s, since men had no government over them to set 
them laws. In this condition they obeyed the dictates of 
nature, that is to say, they observed a few just and simple rules 
discovered by their own unassisted reason. States, having 
no common superior, were in the same condition as men before 
the estiiblishmont of i)olitical society, and were therefore bound 
to regulate their conduct towards oimj another by the law of 
nature. These statements are wholly unhistoncol. There ' 
never was a time when each man lived his own individual life, 
without connection with his fcUows, and without feeling the 
yoke of any t;xtcrnal authority. The more we are able to dis- 
cover about the facts of primitive society, the more clear dees 
it become that primeval man was subject to numerous and gall- 
ing restrictions in every department of life. Custom and super- 
stition environed him like an atmosphere. He could not es- 
cape from their pressure, and he had no wish to do so. The 
picture of the primitive savage as a being absolutely free to 
follow his own impulses and determine his own lot is histori- 
cally false, just as the picture of him as an individual endowed 
with lofty sentiments, and exercising a calm and passionless 

^ De Jure Naturae et Gentium, bk. ii, ch. ii. 

> Droit den Gens, Pi^liminahcB, §§ 4-12. 
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reason to discover the best rules of human conduct, is psycho- 
logically foolish. 

§ 26 

But untenable as is the theory of a law of nature, whether 
or no it be linked with the twin theory of a state of nature, it 
, , . . pci-formcd a great service to humanity when it 

ItseffentinolH J , i . » % 

tainiDK arn-ptum-e luduced the stattisuicn and rulers of the seven- 
for nu iiiiproveii tccuth cciitury to acccpt tho system of Inter- 

nternationa J yjy. They 

had all been taught that natural law was specially binding in 
its character, and bcliov(id that men could not violate it with- 
out sinking to the level of tho beasts. When they found it ap- 
plied by a gi-eat tliinker to the regulation of inUjrnatioiial rcla- 
tions, an<l discover(;d that, so applied, it forbade the practices 
of which they were more than half ashamed, and placed re- 
straints upon that unchecked fury which had turned central 
Europe into a veritable pandemonium, they w(M*e disposed to 
welcome and adopt it. The times were out of joint. Tho 
old principles whicjh had legulated the statcj relations of mecU- 
ajval Christendom wm-e dead. The attempt to got on without 
any principles at all had Ixvn a costly and blood-stained fail- 
ure. New principles were presented, clothed w^ith all the 
authority of admitted theory. It is not to be wondered at 
that they were eagerly received, and became in a short time 
th(^ foundations of a new international order. In so far as they 
were theoretical, and connected with nature and natural law, 
we have cxamine<l them and found them to be indefensible. 
But, as we have just seen, their immediate practical effect was 
V beneficial in the highest degree. 


S 27 

Fortunately, the Grotian system did not collap.se when the 
theory of a state and a law of nature lost credit. Its own 
excellence, and the good work it was doing in the world Would 
in all probability have preserved it from such a fate in any 
case; but they were powerfully aided by the fact tliat its 
author had provided a second support for it in his doctrine of 
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general consent as a source of law.* With natural law, wliich 
he held to exist without a law-giving autliority, he contrasted 
positive or instituted law, which proceeded from some ex- 
ternal source. This positive law he divided tiw Gmtion nys- 
into divine law, civil law, and ius gmtium, or » 

111 o j • ml . 1 1 Hoc'ond pniii'iplo, 

the law of nations. The first needs no explnr which supported 
nation. By civil law Grotius meant the law of a 
state, act to its people by the proper authority Brnscs of jw 
within it. Juft gerdivm he defined as “that tf*^***™- 
law which has received an obligatory force fnmi the will of 
■ all nations, or of many.” Wide and persistent usage, and the 
consent of those who made the subject their study, were to 
him proofs of the will of the society of nations.^ The rules he 
could generalize from such instances lu^ i-egardiid as the instiT 
tuted law of nations, though he strove to mitigate the harsh- 
ness and ferocity of many of them by restraints (temperame7Ua) 
based on Justice, magnanimity, ami Christian charity.® 

§ 28 

Here it is necessary to [)oint out that the Grotian sense 
of jus gentium is not exactly tluit in which the great Homan 
jurists used the phrase. When Gaius dofiiujd Two wnBes of i«« 
it as what natural njasou establishes among all osmium. 
men {Quod vero naiuralis ratio inter omrws homines comliluit *), 
and Tribonian reiieats the liefinition,® tlujy seem to be describ- 
ing what Grotius meant by natural law. But they both go on 
to state that, the rules prescribed by natural reason are ob- 
served by all nations alike, and to divide thcj laws of the Roman 
people into a portion peculiar to themselves, called jus cimte, 
and a portion common to them and other peoples, called jus 
gentium. Thus the Roman law of nations had two aspects. 
On one side it appeaTOd as the di(;tate of enliglitcuied reason, 
and on the other as the product of common consemt, the two 
being unified by the belief that general agreement could spring 
from netiiing but human nature. We say human nature ad- 

‘ /)« Jure Bdli ac Pacu^ Prolpgdmena, §§ 17, 40. 

“ ibid., bk. I, ch. i, 14, 16 * IbuL, bk. ni, ch. x, et «eq. 

* Gaius, bk. i, tit. 1. * Justinian, ImHluteis, bk. i, lit. ii, 1. 
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visedly, because Ulpiim failed in his attempt to set up a jus 
natvrdle apart from the jus gentium^ by elevatiAg instincts 
common to men and the brutes into a source of law.^ Ignor- 
ing this theory, the philosophical jurists of ancient Home iden- 
tified the jus natvrale and the jus gerttium. But Grotius did 
nothing of the kind. To him natural law was a thing apart, 
depending for its reception on the enlightenment of human 
reason, whereas the law of nations derived its binding force 
from the dictatorship of human will. His jus gentium was 
positive law, instituted by the consemt of all nations, or at least 
the more advanced aTuong them, and applicable to the affairs 
that arose among them in the society of which they were units. 
Roman jus gentium was a portion of the positive law of the 
Homan li^mpire, binding individuals primarily, though not 
exclusively, and deriving its authority nr*t from the consent of 
nations considered as political organizations, but from the 
agreement of civilized and reasonable individuals all over the 
then known world.* 


§ 29 

We must not forget tlmt in the great book of Hugo Grotius 
jus gentium stands for a portion only of the I'ules that he elab- 
orated for the conduct of the affairs of the society of nations. 
But his successors soon used the phrase for the whole of 
Thi> growing recog- them, though as time went on they were put 
nition of the fact |;o strange shifts in order to reconcile the belief 

that International , . i i i. . . 

!.iiw rests on the m a sacrosanct and universally obligatory law 
euna lit of nations. Qf nature with their growing perception of the 
truth that the slowly increasing body of rules which civilized 
states recognized as binding in their mutual intercourse really 
rested on general consent. This is shown by the contrast be- 
tween the views of two of the most influential of these jurists — 
Samuel Pufendorff, who flourished immediately after Grotius, 
and Emerich de Vattcl, who wrote in the middle of the next 
century. The former developed and criticised the Giotian 
system in a scries of works published between 1661 and 1694. 

» Digest, 1. 1. 1. 3-4. 

> [Gf. Sir Frederick Pollock in Law Quarterly Review, xviii, 425-428.] 
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He taught that the law of nations was that part of the law of 
nature which dealt with the relations of states to one another, 
and identified the law of nature with the law of God, in so far 
as the latter was discoverable by reason from the tendency of 
actions to promote the happiness of society. But he expressly 
stated his disbelief in any positive or voluntaiy law of nations, 
though his recognition of the principle of utility might perhaps 
be held to have provided a loophole for the introduction of gen- 
eral consent as a source of law.^ The latter, who published his 
great book in 1758, taught that the law of nations was dis- 
covered by a judicious and rational application of the princi- 
ples of tlie law of nature to the affairs and conduct of nations 
and sovereigns. He adopted the statement of Pufendorff and 
Hobbes that the law of nations was the law of nature applied 
to nations. Biit< be went on to explain that, though this was 
what he called a necemiry law of nations, always obligatoiy in 
the forum of conscience, yet there was in addition a 'positive 
law of nations, based on their consent, whether presumed, ex- 
press, or tacit, and this positive and consensual law was to be 
observed as long as it did not violate the precepts of the nat- 
ural or necessary law.® 

Here we get a classification rendered unscientific and ob- 
scure by that mixed mode of thought which juggles uncon- 
sciously with the word law. A law is at one moment a rule 
generally observed among men, at another a rule the observ- 
ance of which is deemed highly desirable. What is discerned 
to be good is deemed to have the same imperative authority as 
what is ordered to be done. What ought to be is regarded as 
equivalent to what is. But if we translate the language of 
Vattcl into the terms used by most of the modem English- 
speaking exponents of the science he helped to build up, it 
works out somewhat as follows. Certain rules for the guid- 
ance of states in their relations with one another have grown up 
gradually, and meet with general acceptance. Therefore 
every member of the great society of civilized nations is bound 

' Piifundorff, He Jure Nalurm el Gentium^ bk. i, ch. n, 6, and bk. ii, ch. 
Ill, 20-23. * Hobbes, He Ciee, ch. xiy, 4. 

* Vattcl, DroU dee Hens, Pr^liminaires, 6-0, 27-28. 
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to obey them, in the same way as every one who 'belongs to a 
club is bound to ol)serve its rules, and conform to the etiquette 
that governs the intercourse of its members. But enlightened 
reason secs that many improvements might be made in the 
international code, and even in the nature of the society con- 
trolled by it. It thereupon sets up an ideal to be approached, 
and provides incentives for movement towards it. 

J«jXplained and transmuted in this way, the system corre- 
sponds to social and moral facts in the sphere of international 
relations. The ethical standard is the natural law of Grotius, 
the necessary law of n4Jions of Vattel. The rules of Inter- 
national Law as we find them at any given moment arc the 
instituied law of nations of Grotius, the posiiire law of nations 
of Vattel. Since the time of the latter writer the distinction 
we have tried to draw between the ideal mid th(j rejil lias been 
slowly emerging. The old speculations about the law and the 
state of nature were first relegated to prefaces and introductory 
chaptei-s, and then left out altogether, while the principles and 
niles of the law of nations were drawn with constantly increas- 
ing freqwmcy from precedents and agreements. To obviate 
the difficulties whic.h sometimes arose from the various mean- 
ings of jus gerdiunij droit des genSf law of nations, the phrase 
Inteniatioiuil Law was inventiHl and generally adopted. It is 
not perfect, as wc have sexm; ^ but it is a groat improvement on 
its predecessors. Westlake well pointed out that the old 
endeavor to express by one wonl or jihrase the two notions 
of v'hat is just and what is instituted is still to be found in the 
French droit and the German rechl.^ But the i^nglish word 
law is free from this ambiguity, since we use it to signify rules 
of conduct laid down, enforced, and observed among men, 
whether or no we deem them just and good. We must take 
care to keep its meaning clear, though we need to guard with 
equal care against the error of considering that law is neces- 
sarily final. It must always be tried by ethical considerations, 
and brought up to the ideal standard, which becomes hij^er 
and higher with the expansion of man’s spiritual and intel- 
lectual powers. 

* See § 7. • Westlake, Iniemationdl Law, yiart i, pp. 9-11. 
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§ 30 

The theory of a law of nature did euonnous service in secur- 
ing the consent of nations to rules of conduct far more just and 
merciful than any they would have followed Growth of tho 
without it. Having attained this end, its work thaory. 

was done; and, as its unhistorical and iiuphilosopliical charao- 
ter became evident, it could be superseded by the principle 
that International Law rested on general consent, not only 
without harm but with positive advantage. For while the 
new theory avoided the confused modes of thought wluoh 
vitiated its predfjcessor, by making evident siiijrcrrie impor- 
tance of common consent, its supported emphasized the need 
of educating general opinion, so that improvements in practice 
and in the nilcs b.‘kscd thereon might bo demanded fi'r>m time, 
to time. At first the only kind of general assent that could be 
shown was tacit. For instance, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century it became apparent to careful observers Unit devasta- 
tion of territory and slaughter of its peaceful inhabitants had 
■ occurrr^d vriry rarely in recent wars l>ctw(ien civilized powei-s, 
thougli it had been common enough a hundred years before, 
during the Thirty Y(?ars’ War. Accordingly w(j find Vattel 
laying down in 175S the rule tliat ravaging was forbidden by 
International Law, uulrjss it wris resoiiicd to for the purpose of 
chastising cniel ixirbari'ins like the pirates of Algiers, or pro- 
tecting one’s own territory from invasion.^ Here we have an 
instance of a now rule based on what Grotius emails “the will 
of all nations, or of iiumy.” ® There were, of coursci, treaties in 
abundance, and some of them contained rules to which ^e 
signatoiy powers by the mere aett of signing gave an c\pn.*,ss 
consent. But these rules bound the parties only. They were 
paHial, not general, and therefore could not be considered as 
part of the law of nations. The age of express consent to 
general rulo.s was coming, but it had not yet arrived. It was 
reached^ when diplomatic acts werc negotiated for the purpose 
of defining and regulating in certain circumstances the conduct 
of the whole body of civilized states, or at any I'ate of all who 

> DroU des Oena, bk. icr, ch. [X, $ 167. 

* De Jure Bdli ac Poeis, bk. i, ch. i, 14. 
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really counted when such circumstances arose. It is a little 
difficult to determine with absolute exactness the nature of 
these law-making treaties, as they have been appropriately 
called.' Before that majestic name can be bestowed with full 
propriety on an international instrument, a certain scope and 
breadth must chameterize its provisions. In one sense any 
agreement between two powers to act in future towards each 
other in a certain way may be termed law-making, because 
it sets a rule to the parties immediately concerned. But it 
can hardly be proposed to apply such a title to the ordinary 
bilateral treaties that ai‘e made almost every day. At least a 
group of powers must bo affected; and it seems best to say 
that a diplomatic agi-eemcnt is not law-making unless it con- 
templates a general acceptance of its pi-ccepis, whether they 
make new rules or change rules already c'xisting. It is in this 
sense that the epithet is here used. We will call that a law- 
making treaty which lays down nilcs of international conduct 
^meant to be univeraal in their scojk). Before it can bear the 
name, it must secure obscrv;ince from the more important of 
the powers, and aim at securing observance from all. A 
reasonable time must be given; but if it ultimately fails in 
gaining the adhesion, express or tacit, of the great majority of 
civilized states, the mei-e generality of its purpose will not 
suffice to raise it to the dignity of an international enactment. 
For instance, the Treaty of Washington of 1871 cannot be 
ranked among the law-making treaties, though the contracting 
powers. Great Britain and the Uniled States of America, 
agreed not only to observe as between themselves 'the three 
rules contained in its sixth article, but also to brinj^ them to the 
notice of other powers with a view to their general reception. 
But this has never been done, partly because the two govern- 
ments were not able to interpret the rules in the same way, and 
partly because it was known that several important" states 
would decline to accept them.^ When all the stipulations of a 
treaty arc intended to bind the whole body of civilized states, 
it is a pure law-making treaty. When some only are of this 

1 Oppenheim, Tnlemational Law^ vol. i, fi§ 18, 492, 555-<568. 

* Moore, Iniemalional Arbitration, vol. i, pp. 667-678. 
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nature, while others refer to special and particular matters, 
such as a revision of boundaries or a settlement of fishery dis- 
putes, it is a law-making treaty, but it is not a pure law-making 
treaty. This is the case with the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 
It added Servia and Roumania to the number of independent 
states. But it was full of stipulations with regard to minor 
questions, of interest only to the powers directly concerned. 

§ 31 

The pure law-making treaties constitute a statute book of 
the law of nations. The first of them is the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856. It laid down four rules for the guidance of 
states when engaged in warfare at sea; ^ and was negotiated 
by the powers represented at the p’cat Confer- ^ ^ 
ence of Paris, which settled for a time the near- of b atatuto 
Eastern question, and concluded the Crimean ^ 

War, by the Treaty of Paris of 1856. They were 
seven in number; but five out of the seven were Great Pow- 
ers.* Further, the declaration aimed at universality by mak- 
ing provision for the adhesion of states unrepiesented at the 
conference. The great majority signed immediately. Others 
have done so since, till at the present time only four signatures 
are wanting. Moreover, the powere that have refrained from 
signing liavc acted, when belligerents, as if they had signed, 
and have received, when neutrals, the same treatment as signa- 
tory powers. Thus the declaration has behind it the express 
consent of almost all civilized states and the tacit consent of 
the remainder. It is an international statute, and others hs^e 
followed it. [During the recent great war, Germany and Austria 
infringed important parts of the Declaration of Paris, and Great 
Britain and France were compelled to take measures, by way 
of reprisal, which involved partial abandonment of the Dec- 
laration, at any rate for the remainder of the war. The matter 
will be discussed later.]* 

>See§243. *See§113. 

§ 243. Cf. Fauchille, Droit IrUematianal Publie (1921), vol. n, 
t§ 1534* seq. (>ppeiiheim, vol. i, ( 47. The Marie Ghaesett L. R. [1914] 
P. at p. 233.1 
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The Geneva Convention of 1864 for the amelioration of the 
condition of the sick and wounded in warfare on land, though 
signed and ratified originally by only ten powers, was rapidly 
made general in its application by the adhesion of almost all 
the rest. It was revised in 1006 by a conference assembled at 
Geneva, and in its second and improved form has received the 
ratifif^ation of many states. Others will doubtless follow their 
example; and it must not be forgotten that meanwhile all the 
outstanding powers, with a few insignificant exceptions, are 
bound by the first Convention.^ It is therefoi-e true to say 
that the Geneva Convention, in one form or the other, is an 
international statute. 

The Dcclarjition of St. Petersburg is another, which was 
negotiated in 1868 for the purpose of prohibiting the use of 
explosive bullets in war. It was the work of a commission of 
representatives from eighteen states, iucludlug the Great 
Powers of Europe. Two more states have formally acceded 
to it since; and nearly all the others liavo bound themselves 
indirectly to observe it by their acceptance of the Hague Regu- 
lations of 1899 and 1907 respecting the laws and customs of war 
on land. The twenty-third article of these regulations forbids 
various acts **in addition to the prohilntions provided by 
special Conventions.” Of these Conventions the Declaration 
of St. Petersburg is one; and therefore the powers who have 
bound themselves to obey the Hague regulations have vpso 
facto bound themselves to submit to the restriction laid down 
in the St. Petersburg Declaration.* 

*The Convention that provided for the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal* must be reckoned among pure law-making treaties. 
After negotiations extcn<ling over 1887 anrl 1888, it was signed 
in October of the latter year by the six Great Powers of Europe, 
and Holland, Spain, and Turkey,^ that is to say, by all the 
states most closely interested in the matter with which it dedlt. 

‘ Wliittu(!k, International Documents, pp. 5. 82, and uotos. , 

* Ibid., pp. 10, 11, 43, 135; Holland, Imws of War on Ijand, p]). 41, 121-123, 

141. > See §90. 

* [The powers of Turkey with respect to ihe Convention have been as- 
sumed by Great Britain. See § 00.| 
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Other states have accepted it tacitly, and their ships have con- 
formed to its provisions when passing through the Canal. 
We must therefore hold it to be an international statute. It 
is, however, premature to place the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1901 in the same category, though it dealt in almost exactly 
the same way with a similar problem. But Great Britain 
and the United States are the only parties to it, and therefore 
the only powers legally bound by the rules laid down in it for 
the navigation of the Panama Canal [which was opened in 
1914]. Moreover, they disagreed as to the true meaning of one 
of them; and they certainly claim no right of setting laws to 
the rest of the world. Yet inasmuch as the rules embodied in 
the treaty arc just in themselves, and based in almost every 
detail on those which have gained universal acsceptance in 
the case of the Suez Canal, probably a tacit but general 
acceptance of them will follow the junction of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific by an artificial waterw'ay. Should this happen, 
the treaty will become a pure law-making treaty, though it 
is not one at present. 


§ 32 

But the best examples of international statutes are to be 
found in the Conventions negotiated by the Peace Conferences 
at 'rhe Hague in 1899 and 1907. They differ ^ rudinionta of 
from all others in that they are the work of an international 
great international assemblies which came to- 
gether for the express purjiGso of endeavoring to make laws 
for the whole family of nations, not on one question, but on 
many. In fact, they were rudimontary legislatures; and it 
is remarkable that the first of them stepped into that position 
almost by accident. It owed its orijpn to the humanitarian 
impulse of the Emperor Nicholas II of Russia, who was deeply 
iiQpressed at the beginning of his reign by the havoc of warfare 
and the economic waste of incessant preparation for it. He 
therefore proposed a great international conference for the 
purpose of coming to a common agreement upon ‘Hhe most 
effectual means for securing to all peoples the benefits of a real 
and durable peace, and above all, for putting an end to the 
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progressive development of the present armaments.” ^ Peace 
and disarmament were the objects in view. But diplomatic 
discussion soon showed that it was more practicable to regulate 
war than to abolish it; and the programme of the conference, 
issued early in 1899, included the revision of the laws of war on 
land and the regulation of Red Cross work at soa.^ When the 
delegates of the powers met at The Hague in May, 1899, they 
proceeded to negotiate a Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, a Convention respecting the Laws 
and Customs of War on Land, and a Convention for the Adap- 
tation to Maritime Warfare of the Principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864. In addition, three declarations were 
adopted. The first prohibited, for a term of five years, the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons; the sec- 
ond forbade the use of projectiles destined solely for the pur- 
pose of diffusing asph^'xiating or deleterious gases; and the 
third required al>stcntion from the use of bullets that expand 
or flatten easily in the human body. Nearly all the twenty-six 
powers represented at the confei’enco signed and nitified these 
instruments.^ Tlie exceptions were not numerous enough to 
deprive the agreements of the cluiractcr of international stat- 
utes. But their existence w^t up an important diffei’cncc be- 
tween the new and nidirncntary legislative assembly of the 
society of nations and the dev(>1opod legislatures of the separate 
states which compose it. The individual is compelled by liis 
government to obey laws made in due form, even if he dis- 
approves of them strongly. But the state cannot be coerced 
b}^ any government sot over the society of states, seeing that 
no such central authority exists. If it refuses its assent to a 
law, it remains unbound thereby. Tacit consent is as effective, 
though not as easily proved, as express consent. It may well 
happen that a state whicli refused to sign one or more of the 
Hague Conventions, may act on them so persistently thaLi it 
becomes bound by custom, though not by convention. 

1 Rescript of the Tsar, August 24, 1898. 

> Circular of Count Mouravieff, January 11, 1899. Lawrence, /nter- 
naiional ProUems and Hague Conferences, pp. 39-41. 

* Whittuck, IrUemaliondl Documenie, pp. 13-71. 
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Perhaps the most epoch-inaking perfo'rinance of the first 
Hague Confcrtmce is one to which little attention was directed 
at the time. Befoi-e it separated, it expressed various wishes, 
among them being three, each of which desirod that an im- 
portant matter wliich it named might be considered by a sub- 
sequent conference. It thus suggested that it should not stand 
idone, like a great war or a groat alliance, far-reaching indeed 
in its consequences, but in itself unique. Instead, it desired 
to be reproduced with all convenient speed. The words of its 
Final Act spoke only of a second assembly, but the thought 
implied a series of assemblies. This was made more manifest 
by the second conference, wliich met in 1907, and consisted of 
delegations from foi*ty-four states, who may be said to have 
repres(intcd among them the whole of civilized humanity. 
Not only did they recommend the summoning of a third con- 
ference at the end of another period of stjven years, but they 
also suggested a method of preparing its business in advance 
and drawing up a system of organization fuid procedum.^ 
[Troubles in the Balkan peninsula, anrl the outbi*eak of the 
Great War, in 1911, pi’cvcntcd the summoning of the tliird con- 
ference.]® It is impossible to suppose tliat these suggestions 
would have been made unless their authors had contemplated 
a series of Hague Coufereinjcs. A step was thus taken towards 
the periodical (;onvocation of an international legislature. 

The second Hague Conf 01 x 3100 produced no hiss than thir- 
teen Conventions, all of which must he placed in the class of 
pure law-making treaties. Their voluminous character pre- 
cludes further notice of them lioi-c. They wUl be discussed 
along with the declarations and wishes of the conference, when 
we come to deal with the various subjects to which they refer. 
[At one time it seemed that the Declaration of London, 1909, 
was likely to be included among pure law-making treaties. 
Tgkcn in conjuniition with eight of the Conventions resulting 
from the second Hague Conference, it might have become a 
code hovering] a large part of the rights and duties connected 
with warfare at sea. The circumstances are so peculiar that 

> Whittuck, Intemalional Documents, pp. 14, 15, 80. 

* Dtwiencc, Society of Nations, 60. 
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they need elucidation. The twelfth of the Hague Conventions 
of 1907 was concerned with the creation of an International 
Prize Court, to act as a court of appeal from the national tri- 
bunals of the belligerent powers, before whom cases of capture 
at sea are taken in the first instance. It is obvious that such 
a court must speak with vast authority, and have an enormous 
effect in moulding and developing the law of maritime prize. 
But it is equally obvious that no power whose interests were 
largely bound up with commerce oversciis could submit itself 
to the judgment of the court, unless it know and approved 
beforehand the main principles and fundamental rules by 
which the decisions would be giiideil. Some of these have been 
settled in the course of ages by general consent. The second 
Hague Ckmfcnmce formulated othei-s. But it failed to recon- 
cile opposing views with regard to several important matters, 
notably contraband and blockade. Great Britain therefore 
proposed that the chief marijtime powers should send repre- 
sentatives to a Naval Conference in London, for the purpose 
of making a fresh attempt to resolve outstanding difficulties 
connected with prize law.^ The conference met in December, 
1908, and sat till February, 1909. It \vas a smaller and better- 
organized body than the Hague Conference, and its delibera- 
tions were crowned \nth success to a most encouraging and 
unexpected degree. On one only of the ten important subjects 
laid before it was agreement found to be impossible. On an- 
other a confessedly incomplete agreement was all that could be 
reached. These results were embodied in a code of seventy- 
oii(? articles, called the Declaration of London.'-* It was signed 
by the ten powers represented at the conference, [but in the end 
was ratified by none. The misfortune was that it came either 
too late or too soon — ^too late for the regulation of a sea-order 
about to perish owing to advances of science, and too soon for 
the regulation of a new order whose outlines are yet in the 
making.^] 

* Despatch of Sir Edward Grey, February 27, 1908. See British Parlia- 
mentary Papers, MisceUaneouSf No. 4 (1909), pp. 1, 2. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, MUcellan&maj No. 4 (1909), pp. 73-92. 

* ILawrenoe, Soeielp of NationSf 83-84.] 
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§33 

It is clear that great changes are taking place before our 
eyes; but neither their exact nature, nor the full extent of 
their operations, is easily discernible. Prob- The poeaibmtiM 
ably he is wisest who dogmatizes least. Four 
things, however, seem to stand out plainly. The first is that f ^ 
the society of nations has long ago overpassed the bounds of 
Europe or of Christendom, and become coextensive with 
civilization, or at any rate such civilization as is capable of 
assimilating and acting on those ideas of interstate relation- 
ships which sprang up originally among the Christian nations 
of Europe. The second deals with consent as the foundation ^ 
of the rules of International Law.^ Not only has it taken the ' ' 
place of those other supports to which we have recently re^ 
fcrrcd,^ but it is becoming more and more an express consent, 
diplomatically given to carefully formulated propositions. 
[Thirdly, the establishment of the League of Nations, in 1919, 
marks a great advance upon the Hague Conferences as a con- ' 
clave 9 f representatives from most — soon, it is to be hoped, 
from aU — civilized states. It will be more fully discussed later.* 
Here, it is enough to notice its continuity of existence as con- 
trasted with the sporadic character of the Hague Conferences, 
its twofold purpose of keeping international peace and of pro- 
moting international cooperation in general, and its great 
possibilities as an international organ for the purpose of 
making and coordinating the propositions to which reference 
has been made in the second point. The limits which an 
assembly like the League of Nations seems to place on Uie 
individual sovereignty of the states composing it] brings us to 
our fourth point, which we will put in the form of a question. 

Do the developments we have just described modify in any . 
way the Grotian doctrines of the sovereignty and equality of 
idl independent states? Much depends on the sense in which 
thesq phrases are understood. If by sovereignty is meant the 
unfettered exercise of the corporate will on each occasion as it 
arises, then not only is the existence of Hague Conferences [and 

^ Lawrence, IrUernaiiorud Problems and Hague Confereneea, chapters n 
andm. >8eeSS23,24. >SeeS221a. 
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of a body like the League of Nations] an encroachment on the 
independence of states, but any kind of legal restraint is incom- 
patible with the full exercise of international individuality. 
Nay, more, a society of nations is impossible in any form; for 
society implies restraint. Surely there must be something 
wrong with premises from which such conclusions as these 
I inevitably follow. The error lies in supposing that a person, 
natural or artificial, parts with freedom of will by agreeing 
beforehand to obey rules that it recognizes as just and neces- 
sary, or by being placed under an authority that it helps to 
create and modify from time to tiiifie. Nations are in the 
former priidicament as soon os they become subjects of Inter- 
national Law; indivi<luals are in the latter when they are 
citizens of s{;lf-govorning states. Such a natural person is 
not deemed to be other than a free man, though he is sometimes 
in a minority and has to submit to laws the making of which he 
strove with all his might to prevent. And certainly such an 
artificial person should not be regarded as having lost any part 
of its sovereignty when it binds itself of its own present free- 
will to some definite course of action or forbearance in the 
future. By so doing it parts only with a barbaric freedom to 
act on the imT)ulsc of the moment. Its real sovereignty, that 
is, its right to control its own destinies, is not impaired when it 
enters into relations with its fellows which imply mutual con- 
cessions and rest mints. It ihay consent to them beforehand 
and in the mass, or at the time and separately; but in both 
cases its consent is given. Thtjrefore its sovereignty is pre- 
served as completely under the first plan as under the second. 
Unless law of any kind subverts freedom. International Law 
based on general consent assuredly do(*s not.* 

With regard to tlic doctrine of equality, the issue is not so 
clear. Till we have inquired further ij\f-o the* various kinds of 
stales and th(i position assigned to them by International Law, 
we are not in a position to discuss tluj matter. It will be dealt 
with when we come to consider the rights and duties* con- 
nected with equality.* 

' [Lawrence, Socudy of Nations, lect. vi.J 

*Sgc §§ 113-110. 
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§34 

Having briefly traced the growth of a society of nations, 
we have now to attempt a description of the International 
persons who belong to it and come under the There are gradea 
rules it obeys. All authorities agree that sover- 
eign states are subjects of International Law. Law. 

But there are differences of opinion as to whethiT they are 
the only subjects. We hold that, while they are by far the 
most important, they do not stand alone. Indi\nduals must 
possess the power of directing their «)wn actions and control- 
ling their own lives before they can be received into an ordinary 
society or club. In the s^ime way a state must be able to 
determine its own destinies liefore it can be accounted a mem- 
ber of the society of nations. If its corporate action is settled 
for it by some external authority, other states will be obliged 
to deal with that authority. But just as a minor, who has 
partial, but not full, (iontrol of his affairs is sometimes per- 
mitted to join a society in a lower grade of membership, so 
when the domestic government of a state deals with some of its 
international affairs, while an external authority answers for 
it in othei-s, it is impossible to i-cgard that state as outside the 
family of nations entiroly, wliile at the same time it is evident ' 
that its membership is not complete. We conclude, therefore, 
that there are grades and degrees among th() subjects of Inter- 
national Law. B(?sidcs sovereign states, part-sovereign states 
and civilized bolligeixint communities not being states are also 
subjects of International Law. With regard to corporations 
and individuals, grave doubts exist. 


§35 

We will begin with sovereign slates. In order to under- 
stand their nature and the nature of their subjection to 

47 
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International Law, it will be necessary to pass through an 
ascending series of conceptions, begi nn ing with the rudimen- 
tary one of a state.^ A state may be defined as a political com- 
states members of which are bound together 

by the tie of common subjection to some central 
authority, whose command the bulk of them habitually obey. 
This central authority may be vested in an individual or a 
body of individuals; and, though it may be patriarchal, it must 
be more than parental; for a family as such is not a political 
community, and therefore not a state. The methods by which 
the central authority is created are outside our present subject. 
Whether a political community is governed by hereditary 
monarchs, or by a person or persons elected by some of its 
members, it is a state provided that the obedience of the bulk 
of the people is rendered to the government. If there is no 
such obedience, there is anarchy; and in proportion as obe- 
dience is lacking, the community runs the risk of losing its state- 
hood. A mere administrative division of a greater whole, 
such as a French department or an English county, would not 
be called a state; [nor would a colony of the ordinary type, but 
self-governing colonies like Canada with their wide powers of 
autonomy can scarcely be denied the title, though they are not 
entirely free from political subjection.]* 

We have seen what is meant by a state. If we add to the 
marks already given in our definition of it, the further mark 
that the body or individual who receives the habitual obe- 
dieixce of the community does not render the like obedience to 
anj earthly superior, we arrive at the conception of a sover- 
eign or independent, stale, which possesses not only internal 
sovereignly, or the power of dealing with domestic affairs, but 
external sovereignty also, or the power of dealing with foreign 

^ In a state the tie which binds the members together is political; that is 
to say, their sense of corporate unity comes from common obedience to tjt^e 
same government. In a nation the tie arises from co mmuni ty of blood, or 
language, or religion, or historical tradition, or some or all of thc^. • It is 
not of itself political, but it almost invariably tends to become political. 
Other things being equal, a nation-state is stronger and happier than a state v 
which is not a nation. 

*[SeeS40.] 
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affairs. The commonwealths which compose the American 
Union possess all the features we have enumerated as the die- 
tinguisliing marks of states. They are, therefore, rightly so 
called; but historical and political reasons have sometimes 
caused them to Ix) alluded to as sovereign states. Strictly 
speaking, this is a mistake. By the Constitution of the 
United States all dealings with foi-eign powei-s are left to the 
central government. The executive and legislature of any 
and every state in the Union arc devoid of tlic slightest power 
to act in these mattci's, and have to submit to what is done by 
the authorities at Washington. They have none of the attri- 
butes of external sovereignty. They carmot make war or 
peace, nor can they send agents to foreign powers or receive 
agents from them. In other words, they arc states, but they 
are not sovereign states. 

But it is iv>t necessary in ordcM* that a society may be a 
sovereign state that its ruler or miens should never submit to 
the will of otlujrs. In fact, the most powerful empires in the 
world frequently modify their course of action in deference to 
the ^vifthes of neighboring states; and no one dreams of assert- 
ing tliat they lose theij* indcpcsndcnce thert^by. Such deference 
and submission is a condition of social life. It is only when it 
becomes habitual that th(i state so hampered ceases to be fully 
sovereign. When Ilussia, for instan(;o, in 1878, consented tf) 
take back the Treaty of San Stefano, which slie had made 
separately with Turkey, and to allow all the great Powers of 
Eurape a voice in settling the questions at issu(? in the East by 
another trofity negotiated at Berlin, she did nothing to itni^ir 
her sovereignty.' Nor did the United States lose one jot of 
its independence when, in 1905, Presidc?nt Roosevelt cour- 
teously surrendered to Nicholas II of Ru>ssia the initiative in 
calliin; together the second Hague Conference.* But if it 
wgre part of the public law of the civilized world that every 
treaty made by Russia must be referred to an European Con- 
gress?, and cv()ry inicrnational act of the President of the 
United States must b<) Referred to the pleasure of the Russian 

* Holland, European Concert in the Eastern Question, pp. 220-222. 

* Lawrence, Internatiorial PrabUinis awi Hague Conferences, p. 41. 
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govcmment, it would be impossible to i-cgard either as a fully 
independent power. The charaeteristics, therefore, of a sov- 
ereign state are two. Its government must receive habitual 
obediftice fi-orn the bulk of the people, and it must not render 
habitual obedience to any earthly superior. 

I 36 


Some amount of 
civilixation, tetri- 
tory, mid inipur* 
tanen ncocaaary 
before a sovereiftn 
state can bo 
roftarded as a 
subject of Inter- 
national Law, 


But before a sovereign state can become a subject of Inter- 
national Imw, it must possess otiier marks In addition to those 
w'c have just enumerated. A wandering tribe 
wilhout a iixccl territory to call its own might, 
ncverllKiless, obey implicitly a chief who took 
no comiiiaiids from other rulere. A race of sav- 
agtMri settled on the land might render a similar 
obf^diencc. P3vcn a mere fortuitous coiuiourse 
of men, like a band of pirates, might be tem- 
porarily imder the sway of a chief with uni’ostnctcd power. 
Yet none of these communities would be subject t<) Int-eina- 
tional Law, because they would want various cliamctcristics, 
wliich, though not essfjnthil to sovereignty, aix^ essential to 
membei-ship in the family of nations. In tluj first place, the 
necessary degree of civilization would be lacking. It is im- 
possible for states to take pai-t in modem intf'rnational scKjiety 
when tlwjy are unable to realize the ideas on which it is based. 
No attempt has ever been made to define the exact amount of 
affinity in modes of life and stimdards of thought whic.h mu.st 
be regarded as essential, h^ach case is settled f)n its merits. 
The area within which the law of nations operates is supposed 
to coincide with the area of civilization. To be received 
within it is to obtain a kind of intomatinnal testimonial of 
good conduct and respectability; and whcui a state hitherto 
accounted barbarous desires admission, the powers immedi- 
ately concerned apply their own tests. •• 

In addition to the attainment of a certain, or rather an un- 
certain, amount of civilization, a statfj must have possession of 
a fixed territory before, it can obtain the privilege of admission 
into the family of nations. The rules of modern International 
Law are so permeated frein end to end with the idea of terri- 
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toiial sovereignty that they would be entirely inapplicable to 
any body politic that was not permanently settled upon a por- 
tion of the earth’s /surface which in its collective capacity it 
owned. Even if we could suppose a nomadic tribe to have at- 
tained the requisite degree of civilization, its lack pf territorial 
organization would be amply sufficient to exclude it from the 
pale of International Law. But a civilized and independent 
commmxily, settled upon a tract of land, may be so small that 
it would be absurd to clothe it with the rights and obligations 
given by the law of nations to sovereign states. Such a minute 
community might conceivably exist uiuioticed for a little 
time in some distant corner of the world. But as it would soon 
be absorbed in a largm- body, or rc<liiccd to a position of de- 
pendence on a powerful state, wc need not concern ourselves 
with the case. 


§ 37 

The sovemign states which arc subjects of International Law 
are regarded as units in their dealings with each other. The 
nature *of their intennil arrangements is irn- j,y^ 
material from the point of view’ of their fellow- soTcreign iuter- 
members of the soijiety of luitions, just as the peraona. 

division of functions and profits botwec*n the partners in a 
eomiiHMxial firm is imrtiat(M-ial from the point of view of those 
who have to do business with it. About unitary states there 
is no difficidty. With regard to composi ip. states, as long as 
in any given case there is some authority whose word concern- 
ing external relations binds the composite whole, International 
Law has no need to ask whether in inteiiud affairs it is one state 
or twenty. To students of political philosophy and constitu- 
tional law such questions are immensely important. But all 
the publicist need know is wlmt kinds of union make their 
members into one state so far as external sovereignty is con- 
cerned, and what kinds pieserve the separate international 
existence of the members of which they are composed, and 
intrust them with a sliare in the control of their external rela- 
tions. In the former class we place incorporate unionSj real 
unions, and federal unions; in the latter, personal unions and 
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confederations. But we must remember that there are wide 
differences of opinion among writers as to the exact meaning 
of soi^c of these terms, and the proper description to be applied 
to certain composite states.^ In fact, the classificatory skill of 
jurists toils far behind the coastnictivo ingenuity of statesmen. 
A now constitution is establislied because it seems likely to 
work, quite regardless of the fact that, according to the scheme 
of every text-book, it is an anomaly. It is best to say frankly 
that the classification we arc obliged to use, cannot Lay claim to 
scientific accuracy. It gives us descriptions rathcT than defini- 
tions, types rather than classes. 

Wo will commence by indicating very briefly the nature of 
those unions which create a new inteniatioual person in the 
place of two or more existing previously. There are, first, 
incorporate unions. One of these takes place when ar\ organic 
whole, with both internal and external affairs under its central 
government, is formed out of units that were separate inter- 
national entities in the not very remote past. 

Thus the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
made up by the in(!orpr>ration of lOngland sind Scotland into 
one rcjalm in 1707 and the addition of Irtiland in 18(K).* Next 
come real unhns. These aix? junctions of two or more separate 
states uivler one monarch, in such a way that each remains 
sovereign as far as its internal affairs arc contiomcd, while their 
external affairs are merged, and carried on as a whole in the 
name of the common head. The state i.'^ thus one intcrnalimvil 
person, though internally it is composiie. ’’riiis was the case 
with Austria and Hunga^>^ Each limb cjf what was c, idled the 
Dual Monarchy possessed its separate organization for legis- 
lative and administrative imrposes; but Ihei-e won; common 
ministries for foreign affairs and war, and other powow carried 
on diplomatic intercourse with a single entity known to them 
as the Austro-Hungarian Empire. [The union has ceased* to 
exist since the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
1918.J Sweden and Norway were brought together in an 

^ See, for instuiic», Oppcnhoiiu, IntefwUianal Law, vol. i, §§ 8.5-111, and 
Westlake, Intemalwruil Law, pa-rt i, pp. 20-39. 

* [See now the Government of Irdand Act, 1919.] 
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union uf the same kind in 1814, and remained so joined till 
their peaceful severance by the Treaty of Karlstad in 1905. In 
federal unions there is a central body defined by the constitu- 
tion and charged with the exclusive control of the international 
relations of the whole. There arc also member-states, who 
have greater or less power over their internal affairs, but none 
whatever over external matters. The federal government 
represents the whole body politic to foreign states, with whom 
it makes war and peace, and carries on diplomatic intercourse. 
It is an international person speaking on behalf of the whole 
union, the component parts of which have no international 
status. The United States of America is the best and most 
prominent instance of a power of this kind. 

Real unions must be distinguished from 'personal unions 
which, strictly speaking, arc not imioixs at all. They are said 
to arise when the same monarchical person happens to be head 
of the state in two or more political communities. But since 
each of these communities retains unimpaired all the powers of 
sovereignty, and neither is legally affected in any way by the 
other as regards its dealings with foreign states, it is (^lear that 
the so-called union has no existence. Each of the members 
who are said to compose it remains a separate inteniational 
person, as did England and Hanover from 1714 to 1837, during 
which period the king of the former country was also elector of 
the latter. Considerations of a similar kind apply to federal 
unions and confederations. They differ in that the states united 
in a confederation retain for themselves the right of dealing 
directly with foreign powers, though in some external matters 
the central authority acts for the whole body; while, as we 
have already seen, the distinguisliing mark of a federal union is 
that its member-states are totally excluded from the dornain of 
foreign affairs. Each confederated power is therefore an inter- 
n&tional person, like each of the states brought together in a 
so-cplled personal union. But, unlike such states, it is not an 
intemaliional person in the fullest sense, and the statement is ^ 
tnie of the central body also. We shall discuss their position 
when we deal with limitations of sovereignty ( § 40) . Our pres- 
ent concern is with those subjects of International Law which 
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are fully sovereign states, and we have seen reason to include 
among them, besides independent unitary states of the ordi- 
naiy type, incorpcraie unions^ real undonsj federal unionsy and 
the separate states that arc erroneously supposed to be joined 
together in personal uniom. The question whether the Great 
Powers occupy a position of legal pre-eminence over other 
sovereign states will be discussed in Part II, chapter iv. 

§ 38 

We have now to consider sMes which are not fully sovereign. 
As a general rule the domestic government in a political com- 
munity exercises over the ineiuhers of that community all the 
p»ipt«*vcreiBn powcTS of Sovereignty. But in some excep- 
tiomil cases it exercises a portion of them only, 
the remainder being vested in the government of another coun- 
try, or, in confederations, given to some central authority. If 
the division of powem gives internal affidi-s to the home govern- 
ment, while some outsid<5 authority has complete control of 
external relations, Tntcrnational I^aw will recognize only the 
power that deals with other states in the name of the com- 
munity in question. It will luive no more to do with the do- 
mestic rulers than it lias with the mayor of an English city or 
the governor of an American state. But if a division is made 
of external affairs, and some of them arc assigned to the home 
government, wliile others are dealt with by an authority out- 
side it. International Law must n'cognizc both. Yet in such 
a case it is clear that the loo.‘il ruler occupies a position very 
different from that of the chief of an ordinaiy independent and 
fully sovereign state. His authority is restrained and condi- 
tioned by that of the external power which shares with him the 
direction of his foreign affairs. The independence of his stale 
is not full, but limited. It is not sovereign in the sense that 
Great Britain or France or Italy is sovereign; and yet it mast 
be regarded as a subject of International Law, since the ex- 
ternal matters controlled by the domestic govemmeht come 
within the ambit of that law. It possesses an international 
personality, though of an inferior kind. It would be pedantry 
to exclude it from the family of nations because it is not wholly 
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sovereign; just as it would be cruelty to exclude from the social 
family a half-brother, or half-sister, because a family is gen- 
erally spoken of as a married pair and their offspring. Com- 
munities of the kind we arc considering used to be called 
semi-sovereign states. But the term seems to imply an equal 
division of the powers of sovereignty between the local and 
the foreign rulers. We will, therefore, use instead, the phrase 
part sovereign staieSf since it more correctly describes a class of 
communities in which any portion of the powers of external 
sovereignty, from nearly all to almost none, may be possessed 
by the home govern mcoii. 

Part-sovereign st«'ites may be defined positively as political 
comviunilies in which the domestic rulers possess a portion only 
of the powers of sovereignty , the remainder being exercised by 
some external political authority^ nr negfitively as slates which 
do not possess atisolide control of the whole of their policy. But 
no such state is a subject of International Law unless the di- 
vision of powers cuts athwart extt^mal affairs, assigning some 
of them to the home governriuuit, and some to the outside 
authofity. When a polilicjil community is obliged to submit 
itself habitually in some mattei-s of importance, to the 

control of another state, it is for intcamtional purposes in a 
condition of part-sovereignty. When a number of political 
communilies join thenistjlves together into a er)nfederation, 
each of the states thus confederated, a7\d also the central 
authority of the confederation, arci for iuternatiojial purposes 
in a condition of part^overoigiity. Wo thus obtain two divi- 
sions of part-sovereign states, and it will bn convenient to con- 
sider each st'.paratcly. But before we do so wo must exclude 
altogether from our classification such communities as the 
native states of India and the Indian tribes of North America. 
The former are sometimes spoken of as independent states; but 
in reality they are not even part-sovereign in the sense given to 
that term by International Law; for they may not make war or 
peace, or enter into negotiations with any power except Great 
Britain.^ The latter have been adjudged by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Cherokee Saiion v. The State 

^ Westlake, International Lau>, part i, pp. 41-43. 
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of Georgia, not to be foreign states, but ** domestic dependent 
nations.” ^ They cannot deal in any way with any power other 
than the United States, and consequently International Law 
knows nothing of them. 

§39 

We must now consider that class of part-sovereign states 
whose domestic rulers find themselves limited and conditioned 
in dealing with external affairs by the rights of control vested 
in the govemmcint of an extcmsil power. Some states of this 

Client BtHtcB spokcn of as protectorates. Of others 

it is said that they arc under suzerainty. 
These terms are very unsatisfactory. Instead of setting forth 
any common feature of the cases that are classed under them, 
they have themselves to be explained by the circumstances of 
esich particular case. It is generally laid down that a protec- 
torate involves the surrender to the protecting state of the right 
to control all that is really important in the foreign affairs of 
the protected sbitc, while purely domestic matters are man- 
aged by the home government.^ What else is implied by 
suzerainty it would be difficult, if not impossible, to say.* But 
if we turn to the historical instances, we can find protecting 
states that controlled all the affairs, both domestic and foreign, 
of the protected state, and suzerains whose power did not 
extend to any real control of even the foreign relations of the 
vassal state. A good example of the lirst is found in the 
protectorate exercised by Great Britain over the Ionian 
Islands from 1815 to 1863, in which latter year they were 
united to Greece. During the period named they were practi- 
cally governed by British commissioners, and could not accredit 
diplomatic representatives, or even consuls, to other powers; 
while, to complete the mystification, they were described as 
independent in the treaty that placed them under British pro- 
tection.^ As an example of the attenuated dimensions which 

^ PoU'rs, Reports of the United Stales Supreme Court, vol. v, p. 1. 

* Nys, DraU Iniemalional, vol. i, p. 364; Rmer, Droit InlernatioruU, vol. 
1, pp. 83, 84. 

* [Gf. Oppenheim, International Law, vol. i, §§ 92-93.] 

* Holland, European Concert in the Eastern Question, pp. 46-50. 
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the powers of a stizerain m^y assume, wc may point to the case 
of Bulgaria while it was under the suzerainty of Turkey from 
1878 to 1908. During all this time the wishes of the Sultan 
were constantly set at naught when they clashed with the aspi- 
rations and designs of the Prince of Bulgaria and his govern- 
ment. Not only had the nominal suzerain no control of 
internal affairs, hut Bulgaria made war and peace without 
refei-cncc to his authority, incorporated Eastern Rumelia in 
1885 in defiance of him, elected a new prince in 1887 without 
his sanction, and finally proclaimed its independence in 1908.^ 
It is clear from these cases, which could easily be supported 
by other's of a similar kind, that the terms we arc considering 
have fi-equently been used in strained and non-natural senses. 
TTiis, coupled with fheir intrinsic vagueness, renders them 
unfit for purposes of scicmtific classification. In diplomacy 
one great object is to disguise unpalatable facts in pleasant 
words. T'his alone, useful as it often is to secure assent to 
arrangements that would have excited keen resentment if set 
forth in their naked harshness, <lisqualifics the Isuiguage of 
many •international instrunumts for use when precision of 
statement is iibovo all things desirable. In order to group 
together uinler an appropriate heading the part-sovereign 
states which we are now discussing, wc want a phrase that 
expresses depcjndence, but docs not attempt to set forth the 
extent of it or the exact nature of the subjection implied, 
except thiit it is con(jerne<l with external affairs. Might we 
not give the name of dieiit staies to all those international 
persons who are obliged to surrender habitually the conduct of 
their extenial affairs in any degree, great or small, to some 
state authority external to themselves? A client implies a 
patron; and the 'patron stale is, of course, the state who acts on 
behalf of the client state in the manner defined either by long- 
continued custom, or by the terms of some formal agreement, 
or by both. But the extent to which it may act is left by the 
terms <jf description purposely vague. Its power may be as 
wide as was that of Great Britain in the case of the Ionian 
IsliindB, where the only shred of external sovereignty left to 

^ Statesman* 8 Year Book^ t909y pp. 666, 667. 
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the local govemmcut was that it might receive foreign consuls,* 
or it may be as nuripw as was that of Turkey with regard to 
Roumania and Serbia from 1856 to 1878, in which latter year tihe 
independence of both was recognized by the Treaty of Berlin.* 
One advpjitage of the proposed nomenclature would be 
that its adoption would render unnecessary for the purposes of 
International Law. any attempt to discriminate between 
protectorates and states under suzerainty; jinil wc should, in 
consequence, be spared those differences of definition and 
classification which arc such a stumbling-block to students 
and of so little value for their iivstmction.® Another is that the 
suggested phrase would include those c:ises in which terms of 
superiority and inferiority are carefully avoided, while the 
facta are eloquent of the existence of d(‘i)endcncc, sometimes 
in a very marked form. Cuba, for instancf*, was made into an 
independent state by the Treaty of Paris of 1898 [and, as 
such, made a separate declanition of war on Germany in 1917, 
and after the war was separately represented at the Confer- 
ence that resulted in the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, to which 
Cuba was a signatory]; but it is, in fact, subject in the last 
resort to the controlling authority of the United States, whose 
arms won its so-called independence, and whose troops occu- 
pied the island not only during the period of resettlement from 
1898 to 1902, but also from 1906 to 1909. On the second 
occasion they were present in pursuance of the terms of the 
Cuban Constitution of 1902, and the provisions of a treaty of 
the following year whereby a right of intei vention was expressly 
giv/3n to America "for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government adequate for the protection 
of life, property and individual liberty,” and for other pur- 
poses. One of the occasions contemplated in the treaty arose 
in 1906, when a revolution broke out and President Palma re- 
signed his office. A provisional governor was appointed by the 

‘ Westlake, IrUernaliotud Law, part i, p. 24. . 

* Holland, Etiropean Concert in the Eastern Question, pp. 251-^, 297- 
303. 

'Westlake, International Law, port i, pp. 22-27; Oppenheim, Interna^ 
HonaX Law, vol. i, §§ 90-94. 
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United States, and his authority restored order and reformed 
abuses. The way was thus prepared for an honest election, 
at which General Gomez secured the presidential chair. As 
soon as his administration was firmly established, the American 
governor and troops were withdrawn, and the island was left 
to its own domestic rulers.^ The United States acted in good 
faith throughout [as it also did in refraining from armed in- 
tervention in the abortive rebellion of 1917];^ but only the 
future can decide whether local ability and patriotism can 
maintain a stable government. If there should be failure in 
this respcc.t, the American Union must be the successor of the 
moribund state.® In addition to the right of intervention 
provided for in tlie Cuban Constitution, the United States 
has secured by treaty the possession of two coaling stations 
on the coast, and has limited the treaty-making powers of the 
local goveruiiKuit. No stipulation is to be entered into to 
th(i detriment of Cuban independence — a provision evidently 
meant to prevent the growth of any claims inconsistent with 
those of America. 

On the facts just enumerated, we conclude that the rela- 
tions between the Cuban Republic and the United States 
differ greatly from those that subsist between two independ- 
ent states of the ordinary type. Such terms as suzerainty 
and protection have been so carefully avoided in all official 
documents that to use them might be regarded as indiscreet. 
But there t*an be no iwasoiutble objection to a description of 
Cuba as a client state The same phrase will apply to Korea 
in its relation to Japan from 1904 to 1910, at which latter dhte 
it was formally annexed. By the protocol of Febniary 23, 1904, 
the Japanese government guaranbiod the independence of the 
Korean Empire; but by subsequent agrcKsments, financial and 
diplomatic advisers were to manage various departments of the 
Kpreon administration, and the control of the ports, tele- 
graphs, and telephones of Korea was handed over to the Jap- 
* • 

* American Journal cf Intemational LaWj vol. i, pp. 140. 1^)0, and vol. 
in, pp. 431, 432. ® [/Wd., vol. xi, pp. 419-423.1 

® For a grave warning from President Roosevelt, see Foreign BdaitoM cf 
(As UnUed States, 1906, part i, p. xlv. 
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anese authorities. A further step was taken on November 17, 
1905, when it was settled that the Japanese foreign office 
should direct the external affairs of Korea J Yet as diplomatic 
representatives from foreign powers were still accredited to the 
Court of Seoul, the country continued to be regarded as an 
international person, though there would have been no abuse 
of terms in describing it as a client state. As the phrase 
leaves indefinite the amount and degree of control, it applies 
equally well to all I he dependent states known to luternatioiud 
Law which figure on fhe lists given in some of the leading mod- 
em works.^ Such states can hardly continue for long in their 
anomalous position. They will grow either stronger or weaker. 
In the first case they will strive for complete indi^pendence. In 
the second they will be absorbc'd by the patron stale, as was 
Koi'ea by Japan, under ilie pmvisions of the treaty of August 
29, 1910.® 

HO 

Part^overeign states of the second class now demand our 
attention. We have already called them confederations, in 

Confedemtioin. to distinguish them from the more closely 

united group to vrhich we have given the name 
of federal unions. The terms arc not very happy, but they 
are the best available. Composite states are generally divided 
into these two kinds. The first, called in German a Bundes- 
staaif comprises those unions in which the central authority 
alone can desil with foreign powers and settle external affairs, 
thQ various members having control ovit their iiitern.'il affairs 
only. In the second, called a Staatenhund, arc included all 
groups where tlie states that have agreed to unite have retained 
for themselves the power of dealing directly with other states 
in some matters, the remaining external affaii-s being reserved 

by the federal bond to the central authority.* The best 

0 

1 Lawrence, War and Nenfraliti/ in the Far East^ 2d ed., pp. 282-285; 
Supplement to the American Journal of IrUeniational Ijaw, vol. i, pp.^217-226. 

* See Oppenhehu, Inlcmalional Law, vol. i, §§ 108-111, and Rivier, DroU 
International, vol. i, pp. 85-03. 

* American Journal cf TntemaHonal Imw, vol. iv, pp. 923-925. 

* Heffter, Das Europdixhe Volkerrecht, §§ 20, 21. 
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examples of the former now in existence arc the United States 
of America and Switzerland. No good example of the latter 
remains to the present time; but the German Confederation, s 
which lasted from 1815 to 1866, is the great historical instance. * 
Each member had the right of entering into relations with 
foreign states, provided that it did nothing against the security 
of any other member or of the Confederation itself. The cen- 
tral authority was vested in a Diet which sat at Frankfort, and 
was composed of the ministers of the separate sbitcs. It had 
the power of making treaties, sending and receiving ambassa- 
dors, and declaring war against foi-cign powers if the tcrritoiy 
of the Confederation should be ihi'catcncd by them. On the 
x)thcr hand, the separate states sent representatives to one 
another and to fondgn states.^ The full powers of sovereignty 
over the territories in the Confederation were thus divided 
between the Diet and the home government of that territory. 

From the point of view of International T/iw, a Bundcftstaai . 
does not differ from an ordinary sovereign state. It forms ^ 
but one state in relation to foreign powers. Internally it may 
consist'of many states; but as they have no right of sending and 
receiving diplomatic missions, or making peace or war, foreign 
powers have as little to do with them as they luive with the 
administrative divisions of an ordinary state. The case of a 
Staaienbund is diff<irent. It is a bundle of separate states, 
each of which retains some of the rights of (jxtcrnal sovereignty 
while it is deprived of the remainder. Accordingly the states 
that compose it must be placcid by International Law among 
those part-sovereign communities which wc regard as the 
second class among its subjects. They are something more 
than administrative divisions of a larger whole. They are 
something less than sovereign states. But they have a real, 
though limited, international personality; and what is true in 
■thi^ respect of them is true also of the ccmtral government. 

It is sometimes exceedingly difficult to refer a given cora- 
posith state to either of the types depicted above. I'he Swiss 
Confederation, for instance, was at its inception a union of the 
looser kind. Since the last revision of its constitution in 1874 it 
1 Wheaton, International Law, §§ 47<-51. 
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can be regarded as a federal union or Bundesstaat. But at cer- 
tain periods of its history it could hardly be called the one or the 
other with any regard to strict accuracy. The German Empire, 
which was constituted in 1871 in consequence of successful 
war with France, [and existed till 1919] was in much the same 
predicament. The central authority made war and peace, sent 
and received ambassadors, and negotiated treaties for political 
and coniiTKirciai objects. But the governments of the states 
that formed the Empire had the right of accrediting diplomatic 
representatives to foreign powers and receiving representatives 
from them to deal with jnatters not reserved to the Imperial 
Governnitmt. Probably the diplomatists in question were not 
overw'helnuid with work; for it was difficult to discover in the 
Constitution of the Ejnpirc any important matters left for them 
to ch'al with. But since a right of separate diplomatic inter- 
course with foifign powers WiJus vested in the federated states, 
we are unalile to say that th(» Empire was a true Bundesstaatj 
however insignificant the ileflections from that type may have . 
bt'cn. At the Sitme lime, it wxis equally impossible to call it a 
Staatenhundj in view of the fact that for all practical purposes 
the ccniral authority alone transacted the external business of 
the union. [.\s a nssult of the great war, the German Empire 
was ilestroyoil by a revolution. Th(> ('‘-onstitution, which was 
finally authoriz(Ml Aiigust 1 1, 1919, declaml the German Realm 
(Reich) to be a rep\iblic. Arti<*le 78 vests the conduct of 
foi’oign affairs exclusively in the central Rt^alra, and, while it 
alloAvs t,ho t(Tritori(?s (Lander) cennposing the Realm to make 
treaties wilh foreign states on inattci’s falling within their 
U^gislative competence, it provides that such treaties require 
the consent of the ILjalm.]^ History shows that composite 
states of the lower type of union are politically in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium. None of the true examples of 
that type has survived to the present day. Their mem- 
bers either separated and formed fresh combinations, as did 
those of the German Bund^ or strengthened the fedfersJ pact 
till their union became a Bundesstaat^ as did those of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

^ [History of the Peace Coherence, vol. m, pp. 347, 361.] 
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[Recent events have made it no longer possible to dismiss the 
British self-governing dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa as colonies wliich are merely part 
of the British Empire and possess no international personality 
of their own. And the same applit's to India, which, like these 
dominions, was separately represented at the Peace Conference 
after' the great war. Moreover, all became oiiginal members 
of the League of Nations, with repn'sentation separate frfijn 
that of Great Britain in the Assembly of the League.^ Hence, 
as has been pointed out, they have b(‘come members of the 
'^organized Family of Nations,”* and this marks a wide differ- 
ence from their pre-war position. Again, sinc(i May, 1920, 
(Jaiiada has been given by the mother county the right to 
send a minister, as her own reprosontfitive, to the United 
States of Ajiierica; in other words, she has been conceded a 
right wliich is one of the special attributes of international 
personality. This minister was to be appointed by the King 
on the nomination of the Dominion government, and his 
priinaiy duty was to deal with all diplomatic (juestioiis arising 
between the British ('’-rown and the United states affecting 
Canada only. In the abs(uirc of the British ambassador, he 
was to take charge of thcj whole embassy and of th<» representa- 
tion of Imperial as weU as of Canadian intercjsts. The post so 
far has not been filled.® One is tempted to compare these great 
dominions to members of a StaatcJihurul, but an atttmipt at 
exact classification would be premature, for it is much easier 
to note their acquisition of international personality than to 
say exactly what that personality is. At pnjsent, their 
changed, and still changing-, position, is just as impalpable in 
International Law Jis in Constitutional f^aw. However, it 
may at least be said that current tendencies set towards a still 
more vigorous development of international personality by 
thdse British possessions.] 

‘ [Tfeaty of VcrsnillcH, 1QJ9. Annesx (afU'r Art. 26).] 

* [Oppenheim, ItUcrnalional LaWj vol. i, §§ 94r/, 946 1 

* {Keith, War Government of ifie Dwmnuniit, pp. 172-176. This excel- 
lent monograph should be studied on the whole topic.] 
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§41 

We have now to consider the relation in which civilized bel- 
ligerent communities not being states stand to International Law. 
We have reckoned them among its subjects, and it remains 
for us to justify our classification.^ These communities have 
CivUiMd bcDigar- received recognition as sovereign states; 

ent communitieB but their govcmmcnts possess the essential 
not being states, attributes of Sovereignty, and they desire 
admission into the family of nations. Why, then arc they 
excluded from full membersliip? Rccause the fact of their 
sovereignty may be a temiw^raiy phenomenon. They are en- 
deavoring by war to cut themselves adrift from the state of 
which they form a part, and to set up a separate national exist- 
ence of their own; and while serious efforts are still being 
niade for their subjection, the government they have created 
may at any moment be overturned, and they may mlaiise into 
their forjner condition of component portions of a larger politi- 
cal whole. Accordingly they are not recognized as intlepend- 
ent states whiles the struggle is proceeding with any semblance 
of vigor on the part of the mother-countiy. But meanwliile 
they are levying anuics, equipping cruisers if tlic contest is 
rnaritiiiK?, and carrying on war in a regular and civilized 
fashion; and those states who are brought into contact with 
their operations must decide whether to regard them as law- 
ful or unauthorized. In a case such as we have supposed, 
there can be no doubt of the decision. War exists as a fact, 
and interested states must open their eyes to it. This they 
do by according to the incipient political community what is 
known as recognition of belligerency. The effect of their 
action is to endow the coiniiiunity with all the rights and all 
the obligations of an independent state so far as the war is 
! concerned, but no further. Its armies are lawful belligerents, 
not banditti; its ships of war are lawful cruisers, not pirates; 
the supplies it takes from invaded tcrritoiy are requisitions, 
not robbery; and at sea its captures made in accordance with 
maritime law are good prize, and its blockades must be re- 

‘Seei34. 
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spectea by neutrals. But on the other hand, its government 
cannot negotiate treaties, nor may it accredit diplomatic 
ministers. The intercourse it carries on with other powem 
must be informal and unuificial. It has no rights, no im- 
munities, no claims, beyond those immcdiatel}'^ connected with 
its war. It is thus a subject of International Law only in a ^ 
limited and imperfect manner. The subjection is very real as ^ 
far as it goes, thutigh it covers but one poition of the activity 
of a state and does not extend to the normal relations of 
peac('ful intenjotirse. Shotild the belligei*cnt community 
sue(!eed in defeating all tlic attempts of tlui mother-countiy 
to siibdue ill, hooiku- or latcT existing states will accord to it 
r(*cognition of independence, and it will then stand on th(j same 
footing as they do, and become a subject of International I^aw 
in all things. Wc shall see later in this cliaptcr what are the 
conditions of recognition of iiidci>endence, arul when we come 
to deal with the subj(»ct of war we shall discuss under w'hat 
conditions rt^cognition of belligerency may be given without 
alTordijig to the parent state just ground of olYcncc.* 


§ 12 

Having gone through the list of the undoubted subjects of 
International Law, we must proceed to de^al with the doubtful 
cases of indmdmbs and corporations. With re- doubtful cams 
gard to them there are grejit differences of norpomtiemB. 
opinion. It is argued on the one hand that by the very nature 
of things International l^aw is a law between states and stages 
onlj^® Wlien answer is made that it allows aggrieved govem- 
ment-s to deal severely with foreign pirates f>r neutral blockade- 
ruiuxei’s,® and grants security to subjects of one country visiting 
another about thiiir lawful business, we are Uild that these 
powei-s and rights are not conferred dii-ectly by International 
Law, but are taken ami given in conformity with it. The mu- 
nicipal laws of civilized states grant various rights to foreign 

§§ 46, 141. 

‘ OpiM'uhoim, Inta-naiional LaWf vol. i, § 13; Hall, IiUemational LaWf 7th 
ed., p. 17. 

^ Westlake, Chapters on the Frinciples of Internotional Laui, pp. 1, 2. 
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individuals who come within the territory in which they pre- 
vail. They do so, however, because International Law do 
mands of each member of the family of nations that it shall 
protect the lifcj and property of all harmless folk within its 
borders. A^ain, foreign individuals sometimes suffer under 
the rules of maritime cjipttire :uxd the laws against piracy. 
But this hfippciis because International Law requires that the 
states to which they belong shall not protect them from the 
conseciuences of such serious misdeeds when imposed by other 
states in accordance with acesepted practice. Thus the argu- 
ment nuis, and it is difliciilt to see whcrii the advantage lies. 
Probably it is best to way with Oppenheim ^ that persons, like 
territory, are olyguts of Intei-national Law, and i-escrve the 
term subjects for those artificial persons who are cither sov- 
ereign states, or communities closely akin to them through 
the possession of some of the distinguishing marks of state- 
hood. 

What we liave said of individuals might apply equally well 
to corqmrdliona as ownera of property, wen? it not that f^omc of 
them are endowed with special privileges and hold a peculiar 
position. The ordinary coiporatioix can be relegated to the 
same ])ositiou the ordiixary individual. But it is difficult to 
fix the inteiiiational status of those gi'cat chai-tered companies 
which have been caU(?d into existence by some of the colonizing 
powers, especially Great Britain, to open up enormous terri- 
tories wheix first brought within the splicre of their influence. 
We refer to such privileged coiporations as the British North 
Borneo Company', and the British South Africa Coiiipan 3 '. 
The latter is probably the stn>nge8t and most important of 
them all. It may be considered typical of its class; and an 
examination of the powers conferred upon it will throw light on 
the problem before us. 

By Order in Council dated January 18, 1889, Queen Victoiia 
granted to a group of noblemen and gentlemen a royal charter 
of incorporation as a British company, formed for the'‘purpose 
of carrying into effect concessions made by the chiefs and tribes 
of a region which stretches, as extended by further grant from 
*■ IrUemalional Law, vol. i, § 290. 
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her Majesty in 1891, from the Transvaal territory and the 22d 
parallel of south latitude to the southern limits of the Congo 
Free State and [what was then] Gentian East Africa, and is 
bounded on the cast and west by Portuguese 'and [as they 
were then] German spheres of influence and the Nyassaland 
Protectorate of Great Britain. Within this enormous territory 
the company possesses, under the original charter and subse- 
qiumt Ordtjrs in Council, the liberty to actiuire by concession 
from the natives “any rights, intijrests, authorities, jurisdic- 
tions, and powers of any kind or nature wlmtcver, including 
powers necessary for the puiposc'.s of government.” This right 
is to be (JX(jrcis(Hl subject to the approval of tlie Secretary of 
State for the (Colonies, whoso consent has to be gaineil to the 
legislative ordinances tiui company may promulgate, and whose 
arbitration may bo offered, and must be acc(*pted if offercsd, in 
case any differences arise with any native chief or tribe within 
th(^ territory. The company may use a distinctive flag indi- 
cating its British chai'acter. It is boimd not to set up any 
monopoly of trade, nor to allow the sale of intoxicants to the 
natives* nor to int(^^fere with their religious rites except for 
purposes of humanity. It miLst maintain courts for the admin- 
istration of justietj, and pay due regard thei'ein to nativti laws 
and tribal customs. The discoujagoment and gradual abolition 
of the slave trade! and doimwtie servitude are made obligatory 
upon it. The suggestions of the Ckilonial Secretary are to be 
adopted if he dissents from “any of the dtialings of the com- 
pany with any foreign power,” and proper attention is to be 
paid to the requirements and requests of the Resident Corti- 
missioncr apiiointcd by the Secixjtary of State. 'J''here is also 
a Secretary for Native Affairs, whoso business it is to safeguard 
the rights of the native population. Further, the company is 
bound to perform, under the direction of the Colonial Secretary, 
all obligations contracted by the Imperial Government with for- 
eign powera in so far as they rcLate to its territory and its activi- 
ties. •And lastly, the Crown reserves a right to revoke ius char- 
ter at ‘any time, if it exercises its powers improperly, and to 
alter or put an end to so much of the charter as relates to 
administrative and public matters after twenty-five years 
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from the first grant, and at the end of every succeeding period 
of ten years.* 

It is easy to see how the natives must regard a body of men 
armed with such authority as that granted to the British 
South Africa Company, and possessed of skill, energy, scien- 
tific machinery, and weapons of precision. To them the com- 
pany must be all-powerful. It legislates, it administers, it 
punishes, it negotiates, it makes war, and it concludes peace. 
As regards the native tribes, it exercises all the powers of 
sovereignty. Yet all this vast fabric of suprcmafjy rests upon 
the foun<lation of a royal grant which is sii!)i(M;t to be revoked 
at any time if the advisers of the British Crown arc dissatisfied 
with the conduct of tlic <*.c»mpauy, and is exercised from day to 
day at the discredion of a niyjil officer who has pow(5r to dis- 
allow the comi^any's acts and insist upon obcdic'nce to Jiis re- 
quirements. And beliind all stands the reserved suprc^macy 
of the Imperial ParUtiment, which could by legislation make 
any alteration it pleased in the constitution and position of the 
company, or even abolish it altogcjther. C’lcarly, then, it is 
no independent authority in the ciye of British law, but a sub- 
ordinate bodj-^ controlhsl by the a])propriate dc^partments of 
the supi-eine government. Like Janus of old, it has two faces. 
On that whitjh looks lowarus the native tribes all the lineti- 
ments and attributes of sovereignty are majestically outlined. 
On that which is turned towards the United Kingdom is writ- 
teji subordination and submission. We may extend the simile 
and make it apply to all the other cJiiartored comf) 2 Uues of 
which we spoke. Thesy are sovereign in relation to the bar- 
barous or stiini-barbaroua inhabitants of the districts in which 
they bear sway. They are subject as regL*rds the governments 
of their own states. History supplements abstract reasoning, 
and by showing how Knglancrs Eiist India Company ruled a 
mighty empire, and yet was subject to British legislation and 
was at last swept away altogether by the action of Queen and 
Parliament, confirms in a striking manner this view of the 
position of chartered companies. Inasmuch as they exercise, 
over vast territories and towards numerous populations, state 
* London December 20, 1889; Statesman's Year Book, 1909, p. 205. 
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authority delegated by the international person who created 
and could at any moment destroy them, they may bo regarded 
as international persons themselves, though of a veiy imperfect ‘ 
and subordinate kind. 

§ 43 

The results we have reached may be summarized as follows. 

The subjects of International Law are sovereign states and 
those other political bodies which, though lack- Anomaioue mnm- 
ing many of the attributes of sovereign states, proteotor- 

, , ateSi DGiittabsed 

possess some to such an extent as to make BtAteR. Egypt, the 
them real, but imperfect, international persons. i»p*cy- 
These are part^sovereign states, under which term we include 
client states, and also confederations, together with the iiicm- 
ber-statea tliat cornpuse them; civilized belligerent communi-* 
ties whose belligerency, but not whose independence, lm.s been 
recognized; an<i ehartxircd companies to whom have been dele- 
gated vast govemmentiil powers. Individuals we have seen 
reason to regard rather as objects than as subjects of a law 
that cxbits betwetm states, though we recognize fully that pri- 
vate persons may and do, especially while war is going on, per- 
form on their owm responsibility acts that bring them into di- 
rect contact with the niles of International Law. But before 
we pass on to deal with admission into the society of nations, 
we will describe briefly a few anomalous cases connected with 
international personality. 

The first is that of cohniaL protectorates, as they arc some- 
times called. These are comparatively modem expedients, 
and differ from the old-fashioned protectorates we have al- 
ready discussed in that, instead of being a relation between two 
states, both known to International Law, each of them may 
better be described as an attitude on the part of a civilized 
power towards a district and population too uncivilized to be 
reg.*irdcd as a state of Tntem«ational Law. Protectorates 
proper involve both a protecting and a protected state, as, for 
example,* the little mountain republic of San Marino, an en- ' 
clave of Italy, which is now under the “exclusive protective 
friendship” of the latter power; ‘ (so too, Iceland became a pro- ' 

' Rivier, Droit International, vol. i, p. 02. 
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tectoratc^ of Denmark in 1918, and the Treaty of Versailles, 
1919, which constituted Danzig a “Free City, “ placed it under 
the protection of the League of Nations].^ But in colonial 
prot(M!tor:iti‘s there is, as Westlake pithily says, “no state to 
be protected.” - The t^ast shle of Africa, from Delagoa Bay to 
the Egyptian i‘i*ontier, is studded with British, Portuguese, 
the Italian, and Freindi protc^ctorates, which have in com- 
mon two features. In the first place, they do not cover the 
territory with a civilized administration, but direct and control 
ill greater or less degree the native chiefs and headmen; and 
in the second pLace, they allow no other civilized state to exer- 
cise authority within the protcjcted district, or enter into any- 
thing rescirililing international relations with its native rulers. 
(Opinions differ as Lo the responsibility of the protecting states 
to foreign countries for the acts of the native peoples of the 
protectorate, and their jurisdiction over the subjects of such 
(jountries found within the prfitected area.® Whatever views 
may be held on th(^se points, it is bi^youd doubt that the as- 
sumption of a colonial protee,tonite is a sort of halfway house 
towards complete annexation, and as such will be discussed 
when wo come to deal with rights over te^^itoIy^‘* Such pro- 
tectorates cannot be client states, for they arc not states at all 
in the s<uise of being niembers of th(' family of nations and sub- 
jects of Inlernational Law. In so far as it-s rules arc concerned 
with tluMU, it is because they are, as it wei*e, inferior members 
of the household of an important inlernational person, the 
protecting power. 

* ■ Permanently neutralized atales might appear to form another 
anomalous case. Then^ [is now only one] of them in Europe, — 
Switzerlaiul. I5(dgiuni and Luxemburg [r-eased to be such by 
the Treaty of Versailles, I919|.® I'ho peculiar condition [of a 
European state of the type of Switzerland is that its] perma- 

> [Art. 102-108. Of. American Journal of Intemaiional Laa>, vol. Xiv, 
pp. f>2«-ClK).I 

» Internaiumol fjtiw, pari i, p. 24; s»h) also Rivier, vol. i, pp. 89, 00. ‘ 

3 M'c'SlJaki', ('haj)icrs on the Prinriplee of International Law, pp. 177-187; 
Collect&l Paju ns, 181-191. Hall, Foreign Jurisdiction of the BrUi^ Crown, ‘ 
pp. 204-227. 

«See§80. 


* [Art. 31, 40.] 
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nent neutrality is guaranteed by the Clreat Powers of Europe on 
condition that it does not go to war except for the defence of 
its own territory when attacked, and does not in time of peace 
enter into any engagements that might lead it into hostilities 
for other than purely defensive piiri)oses. It has in conse- 
quence been argued that it ought, strict speaking, to be 
reckoned among part-sovereign states, since thcscj nsstrictions 
amount to limitations of independontic. A fully sovereign 
state can make what treaties it plcas(\s with any power who is 
willing to enter into stipulations with it, jirid go to war when- 
ever it deems that circumstances justify so oxt reinc a step. To 
deprive it of these lights is to restrict its external sovcM-eignty; 
and when a state is iiuide to suffer siicli a d(!i)rivat.ioii, not tem- 
porarily and for a spe«jial purpose but, permanently and as a 
condition of its existence, it can hardly be ngardcid jis an inter- 
national person in the fullest sense of the word. On tlie otliej* 
hand, it has been pointcid out tluit stattis constantly limit their 
future action by present agrcxiincnits, and that such stipula- 
tions are not held to derogate from soviueignty. This is per- 
fectly true; but then the agj-eoments are marie by an inUn’- 
mitional person who is free to make the.m or not, as he pleases, 
and can withdraw from them jis opportiinit3" oflers, whrjnsis 
permanently neutralized sta^jos rlo not pc)ssor.s this fnuMlom. 
They can, of coui'se, if they plcasr;, make wai and negotiate in 
defiance of the treaties of guarantee and at th(' risk of inter- 
vention by the guaranterjing powers, lint this is only another 
way of saying that a state, like a man, pr)ss(»ss(‘s the physirjal 
capacity to do all manner of forbidden things, pi'ovidf’d thatlt 
is willing to risk the consequences in the way of (h*ath or lesser 
punishment. It is also tme tliat pennanentb'^ neutral states 
are not placed under the suzrsrainb'^ or protectorate of the pow- 
ers who have guaranteed their neutrality. The litthi bits of 
sovi*i*eignty taken away from them are not bestowed elsewhei*c. 
They are in abeyance; and the fact tliat they arc shows that the 
assunfed* necessity for the exisl-ence of full powers of sover- 
eignty as regards every part of the civilized w'orld is no neces- 
sity at all, just as tlio rlivision of sovereignty between client 
and patron states shows that the doctrine of the indivisibility 
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of sovereignty is unsound.^ But the powers of which the gov- 
crnriiciifcs of permanently neutralized states are deprived are so 
extremely small in comparison with those which they have in 
full possession, and the position occupied by such states as 
regards rank, honor, and influence is so entirely unaffected by 
thei?’ neutralization, that it might be accounted pedantry to 
insist on classing them along with part-sovereign states, though 
tJiey may not lawfully exercise one or two prerogatives of full 
sovereignty. They are anomalies whose anomalous cliaracter 
requires a jural microscope to discover it. Therefore they had 
better be treated as if they were in no way anomalous. 

The international transactions which have taken place 
within the last hundi'cd years with regard to outlying parts of 
the Turkish Empire Imve yielded a plentiful crop of puzzles 
and anomalies. He would be a bold jurist who would under- 
take to give a dii-ect answer to th(j simple ({uostion whether 
Cyprus was a British or a Turkish possession. The right of 
occupying and administering it was granted by Turkey to 
(Ji’cat Britain under a Convention of 1878; but the substantial 
sum of £02,800 was paid yearly by the British government to 
the Porte, as representing the excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture at the time when the islands changed hands. [On the 
outbreak of war w’ith '^Purkey, in 1914, Great Britain annexed 
Cyprus. In the Treaty of Peace, signed at Sevres, August 10, 
1920, Turkt'y renounces all her rights over CypiTis, and to- 
gether with the other contracting parties (France, Italy, Japan, 
Ai'inenia, Belgium, Greece, the Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, 
Roumania, the Serb-Croat-SIovene State, and Czocho-Slo- 
vakia) recognizes the British Annexation.® The Treaty is still 
unratified.] In the case of Crete we had from 1898 to 1912 the 
Sultan of Turkey as nominal suzerain; a High Commissioner 
appointed by the four guardian powers, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy; an assembly, all but ten of whose members 
were elected by the people; domestic affairs administered by 
the High Commissioner and his Council of Ministers, and 
foreign affairs in the hands of the representatives of the four. 

^Westlake, IrUemational LaWf part i, pp. 27-30; Otnienhcim, Interna- 
twnal Law, vol. i, §§ 05-101. * [Art. 115, 116.] 
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powers at Rome. The people were determined on annexation 
to Greece; Turkey was determined to prevent such annexation; 
and the guardian powers were determined to maintain the 
status qttOf which seemed to mean that the Turkish flag should 
fly unmolested on a rock in Suda Bay, and the islanders should 
be free to cultivate as close relations with Greece as they 
pleased if only they abstained from legal union. In 1913, in 
consequence of the defeat of 'i'urkey by the Balkan Allies, a 
practical union seems to have been consummated. 

The position of Egypt [was until 1914] exceedingly anomalous. 
There can be no doubt that by the lettcn* of international docu- 
meni^ it was consiitutcfl a jjari-sovereign state? under the 
suzerainty of 'Piirkey; but there can also bo no doubt that the 
real authority in the last resort was vest(?d, not in the Sultan • 
but, in the government of Great Britain. ^I'hc country was for 
centuries a province of the Ottoman Empire. In 1831 its 
ruler, Mchernct Ali, I'evolted against the Sultan. After some 
years of sucjoessful warfare he was on the point of taking (Con- 
stantinople, wh(?n the Groat Powers interfered and compelled 
him to" restore the larger part of his comiuests. But by the 
(Juadruple Tr(?aty of 1840, and the Sidtan’s Firman of June, 
1841, Egj^pt was erected into an hereditary pashalio under the 
nde of Mehomet Ali and his descendants; and by these and 
sub.sequonl concessions the title of Khedive Avas conferred upon 
t.ho nder of the country, and he obtained many of the rights of 
a sovtToign pi’iiico. Ho couhl inaiiitaiii an army, contract 
loans, and make non-political Conventions with foreign pow- 
ers; tind though by the Firman of 1879 the number of Egyptian 
soldiers was limit(?d to (?ighteen thousand, and a few other re- 
strictions were imposed upon Tewfik Pasha, the then Khedive, 
he was loft in possession of many of the powers of external 
sovereignty. The state-paper suzerainty of the Porte was 
practically set asi<le, owing to the power exercised over Egsqj- 
tian affairs, firat by England and France acting together, and 
then,* after the withdrawal of France from active cooperation 
in 1882, by England acting alone. After Great Britain had 
put down in that year the revolt of Arabi Pasha, Egypt was 
occupied by British troops, and the country was governed 
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under British advice.’ But for sixteen years its southern prov- 
inces, called the K^o^ptian Soudan, were overwhelmed by a 
flood of dei'\dsli fanaticism and maintainerl a barbarous inde- 
pendence. The Sou<laii was, however, reconquered by an 
Anglo-EfO'ptian army, which in 1898 overthrew the tyranny 
of the Khalifa in a great battle at Omdurtiian. By a Conven- 
tion between Ureat Britain and Egypt, dated January 19, 
1899, the recovered provinccss were placed under the condo- 
minium of the two cotintritis, and they have betui administered 
ever sincci by a Goviirnor Cienerjd a])poiiited by Egypt with the 
advice and consent of tht. British govoriuneut. Great Britain 
pledged herself bcfoi-e her occU{}atioii of Egypt to withdraw as 
soon as she had restoriMi the finances and created a satisfactory 
native administration. But events have so increased her 
responsibilities that her retirement would bring ruin on the 
country.® Her ])ositioii was regiilariziul by an agreement with 
France, under date April 8, 1904,® and its subseqiient recog- 
nition by other powers. Thus friendly cooperation took the 
place of distrust an<l intrigue, and a happy ending was jmt to a 
periotl of dangerous tension. .According to the classiiication 
wc have adopted, J^lg>’'pt was undoubtedly a client state. The 
ilifficulty was to find its patron. Was it Turloiy, the state- 
paper suzerain, or Great Britain, the guiding and controlling 
power? [Shortly after the outbrejik of war with Turkey, in 
1914 Great Britain declared a protectorate ov(t Egypt, and the 
termination of Turkey’s suzerainty. The Khedive, who had ad- 
hered to the enemies of Great Biitain, wjw deposed, and Prince 
Hussein Kamel Pasha, the eldest living prince of the family of 
Meheinet Ali, hc'caine his successor, but with the changed title 
of Sulhin of Eg>'pt. The restriction on the number of the 
Eg^^ptian army was removed. Great Britiiin aticepted the 
fullest responsibility for the <lefencc of the Sultan’s territories. 
Foreign relations between the Sultan and powers other than 
Great Britain were to be conducted through His Majesty’s 

' Holland, European Concert in the Eastern QueslUmf c;h. ly. 

Debate in llouso of Commons, Ang. 10, tSS2, Hansard, 3d Series, vol. 
ocucuii; Speech of Lord Salisbury at Mansion IL)use, Nov. 9, 1898. 

* Supplement to Ameriain Journal of International Law, vol. i, pp. 6-8. 
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representtitive in Cairo. These and other arrangements were 
of course made at the time without the consent of Turkey, 
which, however, was obtained in the treaty of peace with her 
signed August 10, 1920, but still unratified; nor had they the 
sanction of other powers interested, except such as was tacitly 
given by the allies of Great Britain in the great war. How- 
ever, the treati(;s of peace, after that Wiu*, with Germany,^ 
Austria,® Biilgaiia,® and Hungary,* nwi)e(!tively exclude those 
states fram any right of intervention in the matter; all the 
other powers chiefly interested in Egypt were signatories to one 
or other of these treaties, except Russia. In 1919, Great 
Britain officially announced that her policy in Egypt is to 
preserve the autonf)iny of that couni ry under British protec- 
tion and to dcivelop the system of si^lf-govnnuuent under an 
Egyptian ruler.® h"or various political rtiasons thorcj followed 
an unfortunate delay in carrying out those plans. It wa.s only 
after serious riots by the extremists of the Eg^'ptian nationalist 
party had l)een suppressc<l and martial law had been pro- 
claimed^ that Great Britain made a fresh declaration of policy 
in March, 1922. The principle underlying this is that the 
protectorate of 1914 must be ended, ami that Egypt shall be 
l’rc() to work out such national institutions as maj'' he best 
suited to the aspirations of her p(iople. But tlio peculiar 
gt'Ographical position of Egypt makes it neenjssary to safeguard 
British interests then^; and this is effcjctcd by reserving abso- 
hitely to the discretion of the British government (a) the 
security of the comniunications of the British Empire in Egypt; 
(b) the defence of Egypt against all foreign aggre^ssion. The 
Britisli Prime Minister stated emphatically in the House of 
Commons that the British governimuit would regard as an 
unfriendly act .uny attempt at inRjriereuce in the affairs of 
Egypt by another power, and would consider any aggression 
against Egyptian t<jrritory to lie ropelhjd ])y all the means at its 
command; (c) the protection of foreign interests in Egypt and 

1 [Art. 147-148.1 » [Art. 03.] 

■[ Vrt. 102-103.1 ‘[Art. 86.J 

' [Jaurruil of CompaTOtive Legislation (Now SoricB), vol. xvii, part m, 
pp. 23^259; Sta/esman’a Year Book (1920), pp. 252-253.] 
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of minorities; (d) the Sudan; this is not to be allowed to relapse 
into its evil plight before the Mahdist movement was crushed. 
And no change in its status is to be allowed which will imperil 
the security of the millions of British capital invested thcre.^] 

I The Papacy is the next of our anomalies. Till 1870 the 
Pope was a temporal sovereign. In that year an Italian army 
occupied Rome, which was immediately added to the kingdom 
of Italy and made its capital. The Papal Statens disappeared 
from the map, and the Pope ceased to be in fact a reigning 
monarch, though he stifl retained his vast spiritual authority. 
In 1871 the Italian Parliament defined lus position by a statute 
called the Law of Guarantees, against which the octeiipants of 
the papal cliair have never ceoscid to proiest. T'hey have, 
however, availed themselves of some of the i»i-ivilf‘gt‘s accorded 
to them by it, though none of them has toiicIn'd i he large 
anmial sum set apart therein for the upke(*p of their palaces 
and the maintenance of their diplomatic stall. 

On the one hand, the Pope is no longer the h(*ad of a state. 
Though no ofllcer of the Italian kingdom may enter Ids dwell- 
ing without his consent, y<*.t his houses are not Ids own and his 
attendants are not his siibject^j. He may negotiate concor- 
dats, but they are not treaties. Ilis agents abroad, and the 
agents he receives from foreign states, enjt)y diplomatic im- 
munities, but they are not diplomatic envoys. They deal 
with the afTair.s of a church, anil not with international inter- 
course. On the other hand, the honors belonging to sovendgns 
are accorded to the Pope. His person is inviolabl<\ He Ims 
inorc than once in recent times acted as mediator and arbitra- 
tor in international disputes, though his rcpresimtat.ive.s were 
refused admission to the Hague Confcrem'tjs. Some non-Uoman 
Catholic powers, like Great Britain and ( lermaiiy, semi envoys 
to him, though they do not receive representalives from 
him. It is quite tiue that most of the I)l•i^ ileges and 
immunities he possesses arc conferred by the I^'iw of Gtiaran- • 
tees. But it is equally true that, if they were withitrawn, 
many states would be likely to interfere diplomatically, and 
some perliaps by force of arms. An Italian statute cannot 
' [I'imes New^aper, March 1, 1922,] 
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confer international personality; but the tacit consent of a 
large number of states to treat a given prelate as if he possessed 
some of the attributes of an international person puts him in a 
very diiferent position from that of an ordinary individual.^ 
The position in question is undcfinablc. Fruin the point of 
view of International Law the Papacy is incapable of classifica- 
tion. It cannot \ye recognized as a member of the society of 
nations, nor can it be ignored altogether. But the insuperable 
difficulties connected with it aiu a testimony to the strength of 
moral and spiritual influonces in a sphere where we are some- 
times told only bnittj force <!Ounts in the last resort. [Whether 
the Pop(?*K position alters when Italy is at war seems to be an 
open question. It has been pointed out that, wliile the I^aw of 
Guarant.oes does not dilTerentiatc Ix'tweiai war and peace, yet 
military reasons might comiw*! Italy to restrict the freedom of 
communication with tlui entire (Catholic world wliich the Pope 
enjoys under that l-iaw.^ If this wore not so, Italy would be 
at the mcM’cy of any spy who could abuse the Papal privilege 
in time of war. When Italy in 1915 joirunl in the great 
war, sh*e giwc the Austrian, Prussian, and Bavarian envoys 
to the Pop(?, express permission to remain in her territory, but 
they withdrew to neutral territory by the order of their govern- 
ments. Italy then aiTaiigod for tin; t.ransiiiission of Papal 
communications with th(? German territories by special 
couriers to the Swiss frontier, and thence by telegrams.^] 
[The League of Notions created in 1919 jnay be described as 
a subject of International Law .and an international person 
distinct from the several states composing it. But it is “ an in- 
ternational person sui generis^ something not to bo likened to 
anything else.”^ The great war was ended by a Treaty of Peace 
with Geniiany, in the forefront of which is the Coveiiant of the 
League of Nations, signed or afterwards acceded to by every 

‘ Nys, Droit hUenuitiomul, vol. ii, pp. 311-323; Dcspaguct, Droit Interna^ 
lional PubliCf §§ 147-164; Pearexs Higgins, Article in JourruU of the 
of Comjkiraiif*e Legislalionf New iSeries, vol. ix, pp. 252-264. 

• [Oppenheim, huernalmnat Laio, vol. i, § KXVi.] 

’ [iievue Genintle dc Droit Intemaliorudf vol. x.kiv, pp. 244-255. Journal 
du Droit Intemalional (1015), pp. 361-305. Sec also § 130 post.] 

* [Oppenheim, IrUermUional Imw, vol. z, § i67c.] 
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power in the world of any importancei except Cliina, Russia, 
and defeated Gennany and her allies. The United States of 
America did not, however, ratify the Treaty. The composition 
and functions of the liCague of Nations thus formed arc treated 
fully elsewhere.^ The only facts which we need here antici- 
pate are that the Jjcaguo's action is to be effected through an 
Assembly and a Council, both which are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the states which arc members of the League, and 
a permanent Secretariat; that the seat of the League is at 
Geneva; that the (Jouneil shall meet once a year at least; and 
that th(^ aims of thti liCague arc, broadly, to secure international 
])eace and cobpcTatioii. n'he members guarantee against 
ext(irnal aggression the territorial intcjgrity and the independ- 
ence of one another. No menilic;r of tlie League is to resort to 
war with any other member without first submitting the dis- 
pute to arlntration or to inciuiry by the Council, and even then 
not until three mouths have elapsed from the award by the 
arbitrators, or the j'oport by the CJouncil. Disregard of these 
peace insurance provisions by any member is an act of war 
against all otlier members of the League, and they undertake t0i 
scv(ir all relations wif h the defaulter. In pursuance of another 
Artichi of the Covemint, a Perinan(.*nt C’ourt of International 
! Justi(;o was created in Septcml>cr, 1921. Scarcely less impor- 
tant than these pt^ace provisions are th(j und(;rtakings of the 
League to attempt the improvement of labor conditions, to 
sec.ure freedom of communications aiul equitable commercial 
treatment of all its membcjrs, and to lake steps for the preven- 
tion of (lis(;asc. At limt sight, the Lezigue might appear to be 
nothing but an alliance between its members. But it goes far 
bcyonil that, for its Assembly, Council, and Scjcretariat give it a 
personality separate from that of its members either collec- 
tively or individually. On the other hand the League falls far 
short of a super-state, and no worse service could be done to it, 
than to claim for it anything of the kind. In fact, its fmmers 
expressly dmiy any such intention and are content 'with the 
comment that it is ‘‘a solemn agreement between sovereign 
states, which consent to limit their complete freedom of action 


MiSceS221a.l 
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on certain points for the greater good of themselves and the 
world at large.’* * Nor is the League a SUuU&nbund^ for loose 
as the authority of the central body in a Staatenbund may be, 
yet it is still an authority and as such has compulsory powers 
over its member states; whereas the Assembly, the Council and 
the Secretariat (which may be styled for this purpose the cen- 
tral body of the licague) have no compulsory contix)! over any 
member of it, except in the single case of a member resorting to 
war in violation of its obligations with respect to peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. Much less Ls the League a Bundes- 
staatj or federal union, ^ and, at its present stage of development 
only those “who know everything about the higher politics ex- 
cept that Europe is not Amcric*a, and tlu^ Supiinne Court of the 
United States is not a pattern tliat can b<* reproduced to order” 
will regret that it is not.^ The Ijoagiie of Nations, then, is an 
anomalous international pitrson. ('an it be rcckomid as a 
state? Apparently not, for it has no territory peculiarly its 
own and no subjects over wliich it can rule. It is not a sov- 
ereign Ijody, though it possesses some of the rights exercisable 
by sovereign statcjs; e.g., it governs thi-ough a (Join mission the 
Saar Basin, and exercises a protectorate) over the FVeo City of 
Danzig.^ We cannot make any of the existing formulae of 
classification cover it, and tliere is eveiy niason to rejoice that 
we cannot; for the League of Nations is a living organism cluing- 
ing perhaps under our eyes and not to be carved or racked on 
the bed of this or that scientific definition. A useful parallel 
is suggested by our own legal liistoiy. Tn England under 
Henry II, the King devised legal remedies in his own court as 
an alternative to the open fighting by wliich the powerful 
barons settled thdr disputes about land. And he did this with 
scarcely any national government worth the name at liis back, 
without any standing anny, police, or public opinion to help 
him. What the internal condition of England was then, the 

condition of the body of civilized states is now, and wliat an 

* • 

* [Cnvenanl of the League 0 / Nations with a Commentary thereon, Pari. 

Papers, 1919, Cmd. 151.] * [See §§ 37, 40.] 

’ [Ibid.] * [PolloRk, league of Natuma, p. 94.] 

* Opp^iheim, IntemaUonaL Law, voL 1 , S 167c. 
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English King did in the twelfth century for the internal peace 
of his realm, the League of Nations is beginning to do now for 
the welfare of the world. Is it any wiser to apply modern 
ideas of sovereignty to the League of Nations than to spccu> 
late in whom it resided under Henry I I'M] 

[The C/Ovenaiit of the JiCague of Nations, 1919, also intro- 
duced to International Law the idea of territories under a man- 
date. By the great war Germany lost, among other parts of 
her dominions, those which lay over-seas, and it was recog- 
nized by the Peace CJonfcrencc that the problem which this 
raised was not that of a mere division of these as spoils among 
the victors, but the far wider one of developing the civilization 
of the backward nations who inhabit them. Accordingly, 
Article 22 of the Covenant j^rovides that the tutelage of th(‘se 
peoples should be entrustt‘d to advanced nations, whose re- 
sources, expc^riencc, or gt^ograpliitial ])ositiou best fit them for 
this responsibility, and who iirc willing to undertake it. Such 
guardian nations becoiiu' niandatones on behalf of t he League 
of Nations, and arc to report anntially to the Council of the 
League. Tins Permanent Mandatoiy Commission will ex- 
amine th(s report and advise the Council thereon. The char- 
acter of the mandate is to vary according to carcuinstaiices. 
Article 22 chissiiies coinTuumtics that should bo put under the 
charge of a mandatory state, iuid the mandates applicable to 
thetn may be conveniently described as “A,’^ “B,” or “C.” 
(A) Those peoples formerly under Ttirkish rule which arc suf- 
ficiently advanced to require only the administrative advice 
of the mandator^'' until they can stand alone. Thus France 
has mandates for Syria and the Lebanon, and Great Britain 
for Palestine and for Mosopotamia (now Iraq). In the au- 
tumn of 1921, Ira(i became a separate state with the Pinir 
P'cisal as King, and the function of the British representative 
is to give him advice, and not to nile his country. (B) Peoples 
like those of Central Africa. Here the mandatory itself must 
administer the territory, subject to s\ich conditions as the main- 
tenance of public order and the prevention of abuses like the 
slave trade. Examples of mandates occur in former 

‘ British Year Book of Intematioruil Law (1929-1921), pp 35-41. 
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German East Africa under Great Britain and Belgium. (C) 
Territories like South-West Africa and some South Pacific 
Islands which arc so small or so far distant from the centres 
of civilization that the mandator^*^ must govern them as its 
own, subject to the safeguards for the native population men- 
tioned in (B). “C” mandates are illustrated by former Ger- 
man South-West Africa of which the Union of South Africa 
became the mandatory in 1919, Samoa which has been taken 
over by New Zealand, former German New Guinea by Aus- 
tralia, and the former German Pacific Islands north of the 
equator (including Yap) by Japan. Three legal ideas borrow^ed 
from private law seem to ))o interwoven in the conce])tion of a 
mandate, in Internal ional Law. The first is the Iloiiian Law 
as shown in tlui fixing of the exftet terms of the man- 
date on each piU’ticiilar occasion, instc'ad of allowing them to 
depend on a general nikj of law; and in the gratuitous nature of 
the relation, at least in cliuss “A” mandates. The. second is the 
duty t)f a tutor to liis ward, and it should be noted hen^ that in 
French law tutory is rc'gardcd Jis a species of mandate.* The 
third is a vague idea of trusteeship, though ccii.ainly not very 
clearly conceived or easily (fistinguishable from that of tutorj'. 

Though the rnandatoiy^ states arc re.sponsible to the League 
of Nations, it is not the jAMiguc wliich appoints them, but the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, for it was they who 
ac(iuired in the first instance the territories that were later 
Transferred to the jnandalor^’' states. The original title of 
these Powers w;xa biised on the treaties of pijace which ended 
the great war, or, iu tlic case of Turkish territory (unless the 
treaty of peacM'. with Turkey be ratified), on conquest.^ A 
puzzling cpiesiion is where state sovereignty resides with 
respect to territojies under mandates. Is it in the League of 
Nations, or the mandatory authority, or the territory under 
the mandate; or is it shared between all or any two of these? 
A practical turn would be given to the problem if the manda- 
tory authority (or, whesn? such is the fact, one of several states 

' Baudiy-ljacaiitmi^re, Precis de Droit Civil, vol. i, § 983. 

* British Year Book of InfenuUtonal Law (1921-1922), pp. 48-^56, 109- 
121, 163-166. 
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constituting it) were at war with another state. Must the 
territory under the mandate be deemed hostile or neutral? This 
could not be answered without determining the point as to 
sovereignty, and it is suggested that the best line of solution 
is to consider in each particular case tinder which of the above 
classes, (A), (B), or (C), the territory falls, and the eatact 
Hornis of the mandate.^] 


§44 

Modern International Law grew up among the states of 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Their in- 
Admueiun into flncncc helped to mould it. There never was 

intrrnutiunnl bo- , . .... , 

ciety— siau-H u liiiie wlicn they were outside its pale. They 

hititerto^ Conned the nucleus of international society, and 

iiiin and idi-na. thcrc was iio need for them to be formally ad- 
mitted into it.® But when other states desired to enter it and 
come under the rules it had adopted, a necessity fur formal 
reception arose. Practices grew up and soon hardened into 
custom, till now we find that the admission of new international 
persons takes place in three different sets of circumstances. 

The first occuis when a state of another civilization or a state 
hitherto accounted barbarous is received into the family of 
nations. This was the case with Turkey, when by the Treaty 
of Paris of 1850 she was “admitted to participate in the ad- 
vantages of the public law and system of Europe.” ® With 
more or less of formality and completeness, Persia, China, and 
Japan have been accorded a similar recognition. As we have 
already seen, the possession of a fixed territory and a certain 
size and importance arc essential to membership in the family 
of nations. A further requisite is that tho state to be admitted 
shall be to some extent civilized after the European model; : 
but the exact amount of civilization required cannot be defined 
beforehand. Each case must be judged on its own merits by 
the powers who deal with it; and it is clear that they would not 
admit a state into their society if they did not deent it suffi- 

1 [Cf. American JmtnuU of Intcmniional Ijqw, vol. xiii, pp. 639-640.] 

® Lawrence, Iniemaiimial Prohlema and Hague Conferences, pp. 24-35. 

■* TTolIand, European Concert in the Eastern Quesiton, p. 245. 
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ciently liko to themselves in organization and ideas to be able 
to observe the rules they have laid down for their mutual 
intercourse. 


§45 

Another case of admission is exemplifled when a new body 
politic fonned by civilized men in districts hitherto left to 
nature Tor to savage tribes is recognized as an st.iti« formed by 
independent state. The history of the Trans- 
vaid, or South African Republic, affords an ex- i»«ed countriwi. 
cellent example. In 1836 a number of Dutch farmers left 
Cape Colony and went, into the wilds of South Africa. Soxne 
settled in the district now known as tluj colony of Nfital, and 
set up a rudimentary form of eivilizcjd government. On the 
absorption of this territor}'' by the British Empire they again 
moved, and joining another sc^ction of the original emigrants 
who had made their home in the interior, ostablislu'd themselves 
in the upland country beyond the river Vaal. In 1852 they 
wore dealt with by Great Britain as an indepondont state, or 
rather seric's of states: for the various communitujs did not 
unite into one whole till 1SG4. Other imwers followed the 
British lead, and till 1877 the Boer republic Avas an interna- 
tional itersoo ill the fullest sense of the) word.^ Subsequent 
CATnts led to a peaceful annexation, a revolt, the establishment 
of what was called British suzerainty, a war, and timilly the 
• xtinction of tlie republic. The Peace of Vercenigiiig of May 
31, 1902, marked the end of the struggle and the union of the 
Transvaal territory Avith the British Empire. A further ok- 
amplc is to be found in the creation and recognition of the 
(Tongo Free State, which was founded by the International 
Association of the Congo, a philanthropic society under the 
direction of the King of tlie Belgians, who for some yeai's pro- 
vided the funds necessary to carry on its operations. These 
were directed towards the formation of civilized settlements in 
the v&t nrea of the Congo basin, for the purpose of combating 
the slave trade and opening up the country to legitimate and 
peaceful commerce. Treaties were made between the Asso- 
* Bryce, Impresiiums of South Africa, ch. xi. 
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ciatioii and numorous native tribes, whereby it acquired an 
enormous territory, with a population estimated at 17,000,000 
souls. Its boundaries received definition in a series of Conven- 
tions and Declarations ncj^otiated in 1884 and 188i> with the 
various states represented at the West African Conference of 
Berlin. The Association was thereby turned into an interna- 
tional pia'son, called the C'ongo Free State, and the signatory 
powers recognized its Independence under the inilc of King 
Leopolil [I, of Belgium. By the Final Act of the Conference 
its territory was included in the zone within which all nations 
were to enjoy coinplete freedom of tr.*ide, and by the same 
instinimont the pari.ics to the Conference bound themselves to 
respect its neutrality in the event of war, as long as it fulfilled 
the duties that neutrality requires. The new stale thus 
create<l has had a chequered histoiy. tn 1889 King Leopold 
(‘xecuted a will in which he bequeathed his sovereign rights 
over it to Belgium. Financial difficulties having arisen, it 
was empowered in 1890 by the signatf)ri(js of the' Hnal Act of 
the West Afj’icaii or C-ongo Conference to levy certain inodcr- 
atti duties on imports for pun)oses of revenue. Soon after 
this date, companies, to whom concessions of vast Irncts had 
been inude, cniclly exploited the natives in order to benefit 
their shareholders. After years of agitation, pressure from 
abroad, and the awakening of a largii section of the Belgian 
people to a sense of the iniquities perpetrat'd in the name of 
their king, brought about, iii HM)7 the* treaty of cession of the 
Congo Free State to Belgium. Cood has resulted from the 
efforts nuidc by Belgium, after the deat h of Lc!opold II in 1909, 
to free the Congo peoples frain the state of virt,ual slavery'' in 
which large numbers of them lived, and further refoniis are 
promised.^ 

A tliird instance of the grant of recognition as states to com- 
munities of men who have established civilized rule in uncivi- 
lized districts is to be found in the history of the Republic of 
Liberia, originally founded, like the Congo Free State, by a 

Miritish Purluunciitary Pai)ers, A/rfca, No. 4 (188.5); Suppitunerd to tho 
Amenmn Journal of Jriienuittonal Law, vol. in, pp. 5-06; Spocch of Sir 
Edward Grey in Houac: of Coininous, May 27, 1909. 
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voluntary association of individuals leagued together for phil- 
anthropic purposes. In this case the association was The 
American Colonization Society for the Establishment of Free 
Men of Color of the United States. In 1821 -it obtained from 
the native chiefs the cession of a tract of territory on the coast 
of Upper Guinea, and sent thither a number of emancipated 
negroes. Liberally assisted with funds by the American As- 
sociation, this coTiiTiiunity grew into an organized state, wliich 
in a few years declared itself independent, and in 1847 assumed 
the title of the Republic of LiljerLa. Gniat Rritaiii was the 
first power to recognize the mw state?, which she did by nego- 
tiating a formal treaty with it in 1848. Since? that time other 
countric?s have followcid her example, and the negro ll(?pubiic is 
an undoubted member of the family of nations,^ though it lives- 
in the midst of difficulties and alarms from which it shows 
little capacity to extricate itself.-^ 

§4G 

The last and most fri'ipnnit ease of admission into the 
society formed by civilized states occurs when recognition of 
independence is given to a political community that luis cut 
itself adrift from the body politic to which it formerly belonged 
and started a separate national existence of its own. The 
community thus recognized must, of (?oiiJ*sc, possess a fixed 
territory, within which an orgiiuized govern- 
ment rules in civiliz(?d fashion, commanding the rccngnixedm 
obedience of its citizens .* 01(1 speaking with 
aiitliority on their bc?half in its dealings with gomo other etSte. 
other states, 'fhe a<?t of reisognition is a normal act, quite 
compatible with Ihi? mainleiuui(?e of pcaccriil intercourse with 
the mother-country, if it is not performed rill the contest is 
either actually or virtually over in favor of the new commu- 
nity. ' Thus the recognition of the independence of the 
United States by those powers who accorded it after Great 
Britain* had herself recognized them as independent by the 
preliminaries of 1782 was no unfriendly act towards her; but 

* Twiss, Laxo of Natimta, PrrfjwHi to setsond edition. 

* American Journal of IrUemutmnal law, vol. iv, pp. 529-6i6. 
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their recogiiitiun by Franco in 1778, when the contest was at 
its height and the oviint exceedingly doubtful, was an act of 
intervention which the parent state had a right to resent, as 
she did, by war. Again, when the indepejidence of the 
r(ivolt(xl Spanish-Aincrican colonies was recognized by Great 
Britain, Spain luid no cause to complain of any breach of 
international right, becau.se no recognition was accorded in 
any cascj till she had ceased from st'rious efforts to restore her 
siiprenia(*y, though on paper she still asserted her claims. 
Uecogiiilion was given first to Buenos Ayres in 1824, and at 
that time the contc^st had lasted for twenty yeiirs and the 
colony had Ikjoii free) from Spanish inhi for fourt.(ien yciars. 
The (!aso of Texas and its recognition by the United States is 
somewhat similar. In lX.'IG tlui rovolt('d Texans not only 
defeated the Mexican army at San .hudnlo, but took the 
Mexicuin Priisident prison(*r. The further attempts of Mcjx- 
ico to regain Ikt authority were absolutely impotent, and the 
contest was over when the United Stiitos nMiOgnized the Texan 
republic, in 1887.' But uiuloubtcally political necessities or 
national sympathies will sometimes hasten a recognition, as 
when the Thuted States in 1908 recognized the ind(^pendence 
of Panama less tluin a fortnight after she had cut hereidf adrift 
from the rej)ublic of (Colombia, and five days after the recog- 
nition signed a treaty with her, providing facilities which 
Colombia had refused for the constniction f>f a canal between 
the Atlantic and th(» I’aeilic by the Vmerican government.® 
Moreover, w(! must not hastily conclude tliat, because most 
crl>ations of a new state by separation involve the usii of force, 
therefore none have bee n cjarriei I out peacefully. The contrary 
is proved by the quiet recognition of the independence of 
Brazil by King John \'I of Portugal in 1825, and the bloodless 
s('paration of Norway f?’om Bweden in 1905. 

^ llistoricus, Three Lellcrs on Recognition; Moore, InternatUmdl Law Dir 
gest, vol. I, pp. 72-1 K). 

^ Moure, Inteniational Imw Digest f vol. nr, pp. 53, 55, 261. 
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Recognition may take place in various ways. Sometimes 
a formal declaration of recognition is made in a separate 
and independent document, and it was in this 'rho various 
way that the United States recognized thcj ( 'ougo 
Free State in Sometimes such a dcclara- enw*. 

tion is embodied in a treaty that deals with other inaticrs also, 
as was done when Germany recognizf'd the same state in the 
same year;® [and again when she recognized in the Treaty of 
Peace, 1919, the resuscitated state of Poland, the now Czecho- 
slovak state, and the indep(in<ien<;e of all the t(*rri lories, which 
were part of the former Hiissian hhnpirc on August 1, 1914. 
So too, Austria recognized in her Treaty c)f Pea<!C, 1919, the new 
Serb-Oofit -Slovene state]. Occasionally the rcw>gnition is 
made conditional, as when the independence of Rouinania, 
Servia, and Montcaicgro was r(H*ognizc'd in the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878 on the condition that they imposed no religious 
disabilities on any of thisr subjects.* Recjognition may be 
effected, without the use of words direcdly according it-, by enter- 
ing into such relations with the recognized community as are 
held to subsist btjtwecn indepcaulent states alone. Thus thc*rc 
is no formal statement of recognition in the Treaty of Amity 
and Onnraerce between France and the Pnit-(*d States in 1778; 
but the indepeiKleiiec of th<*. revoltetl e.olonieB is takem for 
granted in every art-ii^le, and they eovenant again and again 
to do w'hat eau be done only by sovereign states.'* I’hc send- 
ing of a duly accredited diploiiudie, representative, as was (hjnc 
by tlie United States in tlie case of Te.xiW, has the s;ime effect 
as the negotiation of a treaty. B<»th are arts of sovi^reigjity, 
and to perform them towards an aspirant for admission into 
the family of nations implies that, as far as the state that does 
them is concerned, its desire is granted. Recognition by one 4 
state in no way binds others. But the example, once set, must 
soon .be^ followed, unless the newly recognized community 

* Suvplement to the Amerinin Journal of Tniemotional Lnu', vol. iii, pp. 

6, 0. » Bril ish Parliamentary Paiiers, Africa, No. 4 (ISS-j), pp. 263-2W. 

* Hollanrl, European Concert in ific EoAiem Question, pp. 293-303. 

* Treaties of the United States, pp. 296-305. 
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loses almost imnieiliatcly its de facto independence, or is so 
small and unimportant as to be neglected with impunity. The 
quickness or slowness of recognition is often determined by 
political sympathies; but no power can continue for an indef- 
inite time to shut its eyes to accomplishcul facts. When a 
province or colony has won a real independence, recognition 
of it must come sooner or later, even from the parent state. 
The lead in those matt<^^s is usually taken by the government 
of some influential country. Sometinu^s the Great Powers of 
Europe acting together in concert agree upon recognition, as 
when they admitted Turkey to participate in thci advantages 
of public law in 1856, or gratified the national aspirations of 
the Balkan States in 1878. In these ceases the smaller states 
followed the example of their more powerful neighbors. 

§48 

Considered as members of the society of nations, states are 
corporate bodies acting through their govcrnimmts. Each 
state is bound by engagements entered into by its rulers on 
its behalf, as long as they are not made in open violation 
of its own law and constitution. Other states have no right 
ConUnuity of to dictate what individual or body in a state 
■tato life. conduct its extfU'nal affairs. They must 

transact their business with those who are legally designated 
for the purijosc. All they have a right to demand is that there 
shall be some one who can speak on bi*h,*df of their fellow-siatc 
and make for it engagements that it legards as binding. 

The continuity of a state is not affected by changes in the 
form of its government or alterations, whether by gain or loss, 
in the area of its territory. Whether it be empire, kingdom, 
and republic in turn, or whether it remain one of these for 
centuries, it is the same international pei^n tliroughout. 
Other powers almost always recognize a new form of gtwern- 
ment in an old-established state, in order that they may con- 
tinue to do business with it. If they refuse such recognition, 
no official intercourse is possible till such time as they change 
their policy* But the state-person remains throughout. It 
does not cease to exist because it is ignored. 
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A state does, however, lose its corporate existence when it is 
obliterated as a subject of International Law, whether by 
absorption in ,^nothfir„ st^ite like the Transvaal republic or 
Texas, or by entering -with other states into a federal union as 
did the Swiss Cantons in 1848, or by splitting up into several 
states as did the original republic of Colombia, which divided 
itself in 1832 into Venezuela, J^cuadoT*, and New Granada, 
this last becoming in 1803 the present republic of Colombia, 
from which Panama split off in 1903. Further, the formation 
of an incoiiroratc union or a real union involves the extinc- 
tion of the international personalities of the states that com- 
pose' it, and the substiltilion for them of the new international 
personality which l-hey have combined t«> form. Moreover, 
there arii oilier changes which, though they do not bring state . 
existence to an end, alter its character materially. Thus, when 
a sovereign statci becomes a part.-sove reign state, or a state of 
the onlinaiy tyixj accepts iiemiaiiimt neutralization, or the 
same changes take placi!, but in the reverse order, the state 
survives, tihough its nature is modiiled to a very considerable 
extent.*^ 


§49 

By state succession is meant the substitution of one state 
for anotlu'i', the successor continuing to enjoy the rights 
find discharge the obligalions of its pnide- „ 

. , , . . r stale BiirnwHion. 

cessor. j he nlea of succiwsion m the sense of 
substitution was derived from Roman Law, by which the 
heir took up the persona of the deceased and stepped intoaaH 
his legal clothing. Ihiblicists from Grotius® onwartls have 
adopted this idea and endeavored to introduce into Interna- 
tional Law principles and rulf'S derived from the Corpus Juris 
(Hvilis, But inasmuch as a state difftJi’s widely from an 
individual, and in cases of cession the ceding state still exists 
to make the conditions of transfer a matter of bargaining, it 
resulls ^iliat a successor state never occupies the exact legal 
position of its predecessor. Consequently, the attempt to 

‘ Hivier, Droit des Gens, vol. i, pp. 65-69. 

* De Jure BeUi ae Pacts, bk. ii, ch. ix. 
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^ apply to it legal theories based on the assumption that it does 
leads to much confusion. Rules are stated only to be modified. 
Technicality is set against technicality; and under a deceptive 
appearance of strict legal reasoning a vast amount of doubt 
and disagreement lies concealed. It would be much better to 
abandon the technicalities, and fill the place of deductions 
from them with constant references to the practice of states. 
To some extent tliis has bewm done already; but to do it 
thoroughly would require a bulky volume based on long and 
toilsome ri'.search. And the end would be that a few admitted 
piiiiciples and a few accepted nilcw would emerge from the 
mass of cases. Much of what remained would be a mere chaos 
of confii(;tiiig instances. But here and there it would be possi- 
ble to discern a tendency which might in time prevail and pro- 
duce a iMiw nil(!. All we can do here is to deal very briefly, 
fii-st, with completed ccjinpiest, and afterwards with the cession 
by one slat(5 to anoth(*r of a portion of its territory. Under 
each h(^ad w<'. shall have to spcnik of both persons and things. 

When a state alisorbs bodily nil the territory of a conquered 
enemy, the vaiKpiislu'd state disappcjirs as an international 
person. Its s\i]ijeets become subjects of the conqueror, if 
they continue to reside on tin* transferred soil. But if they 
leave the territoiy immediately, or were not in it when the 
transfer took phu^e, and do not rectum to it for a permanent 
stay, their position Ls doubtful. It has Ixjen held in some 
cases that such persons were stdijects of the conqueror; but the 
tendency in recent times is to rt‘gard tht^m as belonging to any 
' foreign state where they have become naturalized. Citizens of 
their original state they cannot be, since it has ceased to exist.* 

With regard to property, it is undoubted law that the con- 
queror takes all the assets of the vanquished state or bellig- 
erent community. The question whether it also takes all the 
dejits and is bound to perform the contracts of the extin- 
guished international person is doubtful, though the current 
of opinion seems to be running in the direction of an affinna- 
tiye ja nawer. Still the Transvaal Concessions Commissioners 

*Despagnet, DroU Iiiternational Public^ §§ 322-327; Westlake, Inter- 
national Law^ part i, pp. 69-71; Ck>gordan, La NationaliU, pp. 300-340. 
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appointed by the British Government in 1900 stated in the 
Introduction to their Report that “a state wliich has annexed 
another is not legally bound by any contracts made by the 
state which has ceased to exist. ’’ But the weight of authority 
in England seems to be against them;^ and they themselves 
qualify their uncompromising dictum in the; passtiges that 
immediately follow it. They admit that ^*the modern usage 
of nations has tended in the direction of the acknowledgment 
of such contracts,” and express approval of the view that 
“the obligations of the annexed state towards private persons 
should be resi)ec1ed,” with certain qualifications, the most 
important of wliich is that “an annexing state would be justi- 
fied in refusing to recognize obligations incurred by the annexed 
state for the immediate purposes of war against ijself.” In 
fact, they based the recommendations of their report on the 
principle of tlie protection of everj' one in the possession and 
enjoyment of rights duty acquired on conditions diilypcrfonncd.® 
Thus the practice of Great Britain on this occasion suj)- 
poris the doctrine that the sucM?essor state takes over along with 
the pibperty of the extinct stale its debts and obligations. 
Some jurists hold that this extends even to debts incurred for 
the puipose of cariying on the war in which the coiwiuest was 
made.® But while human nature remains what it is we can 
hardly expc'ct the victors to make good the sums advanced in 
order, if possible, to secure their defeat. Another point still 
disfiuted is whether the obligation to pay debts extends 
beyond th(j assets received.* The treaties of the extinct state 
die with it, except in so far as they have defined the boundartos 
of the transferred territory, or creatctl rights in or over it, 
such as a right of fishing in its waters or a right of transit over 
il a railways. On the other hand, the treaties of the annexing 
state apply to the annexed state.^ It goes almost without 

^ Sec Westlake, Intematiorud Law, part i, pp. 81-83; Hall, International 
Law, 7th ed., § 29 note; Oppenheim, International Law, vol. i, § S2. 

® Britisl} Parliamentary Papers, South Africa, 1901, Cd. 623, pp. 6-8. 

’ Oppenheim, IntertMlumal Law, vol. i, § 82. 

* W^'sHake, Internalioruil Law, part i, pp. 75-78. 

' Despagnet, DroU International Public, § 97; Westlake, Inlemational 
Law, part i, pp. 69-62, 66-68. 
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saying that among civilized states conquest makes no differ- 
ence in the private rights and duties of individual citizens. 
[Another case of the: cudinction of a state occurs where, 
instead of being annexed by another state, it breaks up into 
several new states. Much the same principles apply here as 
in annexation. It seems that the burden of the defunct state's 
dc'}»ts must iHi l)ome proportionatiily by the new states, or by 
the other sucepssor in title to the territories of the old state. 
The Austro-Hungarian hknpire disa])pearo(l in consequence 
of the great war, and its t(^rritories cither split up into a number 
of Jicw stat(?s or were annexed by other st/itcs. The pre-war 
debt of the Empire was apportioned by the Treaties of Peace 
among thesci new or annexing states, but lial)ility for the 
bonded war debt of the extinct Empire remained with Ausl ria.) ^ 
Much that has been said alunit the transhir of a state com- 
pletely by conquest api)li(w to the transfer of a portion of a 
state by cession. But there is this great difference, that in the 
latter cas(* there is still an international iMU'son I(*,ft to negotiate 
the terms of the suiT(md(T, to remve thcj allegiance of such of 
its subjects in the ti-ansferred ti‘rritory as desire to retain their 
original nationality, to enjoy Iho rights and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of its treaties, and t.<i claim from the victor the perform- 
ance of such <luties as it deems to }>e impos(Hl on him in respect 
of pc'rsons and things in the terrilories he has acquired. 
Change of nationality is of course? involved in cjvery case of 
cession. The inliabitants of the ee<led temtory become 
subjects of the stale to wliich it is ceded. But a practice of 
allbwing them to r<’tain their original nationality if they will 
leave the ce<l('d territory began with the capitulation of Arras j 
in 1640 and the transfer of Strasburg in 1697, a time l)cing set, • 
generally a year, within which a choice must be made. The 
grant of a permission to this effect has since become a regular 
stipulation in treaties of cession. It was at first accompanied 
by the condition that those who chose the alternative of depar- 
ture must sell their lands and houses in the transferred 'fcerri- 
torj'; but there has been only one survival of this severity in 
recent times. Option has been given so constantly that it 
^ Oppenheim, IntenuUional LaWf vol. i, $ 83. 
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might fairly be claimed as a right, even if a treaty of cession 
contained no article granting it in express terms, or in the rare 
cases when there was no treaty of cession, but only a silent 
acceptance on the part of the dispossessed state of the fact of 
conquest. Many difficulties hiive arisen as to details. Does 
the change of allegiance, and by consoqv.c'nce the liberty of 
option, apply to those.subject-s of the ceding state who were 
domiciled in the ceded territory at the tiriui of l-he transfer, or 
to those who were born in it? Does the right of option belong 
to married women and minors, or is their nationality to be 
determined for them by their hiishands :ind fathers? Tf 
minors arc to choose for themselves, will their time of option bo 
extended till llujy reach years of discretion? To these and 
similar questions no definite answers can be givi*n on general ■ 
principles. It is dcsir:iblo that every treaty of ec'ssion should 
contain exjilicit rules concerning them,' [and this was the case 
with the 'IVcaties of Peace after the great war.]® 

With regard to state property and state obligations, much 
of what has been said hi connection with entire absorption 
applies* to cession. But in the latter case such matters as 
assumption of state debt, and liability for the performance of 
state contracts, are dealt with almost invariably in the treaty 
between the losing and the acquiring power. The principle 
that finds most favor with modern jurists is that the suc- 
cessor state should assuiiuj the local debt of the ceded territory,! 
and discharge lh(* local obligations legally contracted with* 
regard to it by the, i)redocessor state. H is also maintained 
that an equitable share of the general d(ht should be tralis- 
fen*ed along with the district that changes hands. But this 
has been done in a few cases only, not, ably when the new sov- 
ereign wished to stand well in the cy(5S of the world, as did 
Italy when in 1800 it made itself responsible for a part of the 
papal debt on taldng over a part of the pa)ml doniinions. 
[Again, when Italy ac(iuircd Tripoli in 1912 after a war with 
Ttirkbyf the treaty of peace transferred to her a poriion of the 

* Cogordan, La NaiionabJ^, pp. 300-546; Westlake, IrUemaiwnal Law, 
part 1 , pp. 71-74; Despagnet, Dnrit Intrrrtatinnol Public, §§ 322-327. 

* lOppenheim, IrUernnhonnl Law, vol. i, 5 219.1 
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Turkish debt, and it was provided by the Treaty of Peace 
with Gcnnany in 1919 that the states acquiring German terri- 
toiy should in general be responsible for a part of the pre-war 
debt of the Gcmian Empire and also of the German state to 
which the territory acquired had belonged.] ^ But in 1898 the 
United States refused to Imrden itself with the debt charged 
on Cuba by Spain, nor would she allow the Cuban government 
to be saddled with it. And in 1905 no share of the Russian 
debt passed to Japan along with the southern part of the island 
of Sakhalin, which was ceded by Russia with ''all public works 
and properties thereon.** Transferred territory in passing 
from state tcj state leaves behind one network of international 
rights and duties, and enters another. All it can be said to J 
take with it arc its local rights, local obligations, and local * 
possessions.® 

» Art. 254. 

* Wcstlakp, Ifitermlional Imw, part i, pp. 60-63, 78-81; Hall, Inlermtional 
Law, 7th cd., $ 28; Tukahaslii, Internalional Law appUed to the Rueeo’ 
Japanese War, p. 775. 
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' THE SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


§50 

We must have a clear idea of what we mean by the expres- 
sion sources of law before wc can discuss wliat are the sources 
of International Law. A soiu-ce of a river is the The meaninK of 
place whence it issues as a stream, — a lake, nlier. 

or a fountain rising from the surface of the national imw. 
earth. If wc followed this analogy strictly, we should say 
that the source of a given rule of law would be the place where 
it is first found. But the rule might fii'st be found in the form 
of a suggestion, a mere proposal put forth in the hope that it 
would obtain acceptance; and in this stage it would not be 
true law. I^aw must indeed be fonnulated, but it must also 
receive" authority, whcTCjas a river neerls only to come forth 
into the light of day in order to bn a river, whether men want 
it or n<jt. If wo take the source of a law to mean its begin- 
ning as law, clothed with all the authority required to give it 
binding force, then in regard to international affairs there is 
but one source of law, and that is the consent of nations. This 
consent may he either tacit or express. The first is shown by 
custom; that is to say, the habitual observance of certain rules 
of conduct by states in their mutual dealings, though they ha^e 
not solemnly Ujund themselves in words to do so. Express 
consent is given by means of treaties, or international docu- 
ments liaving the force of treaties, when such instruments set 
forth rules of conduct which the signatory powers undertake 
to observe in future.' 

If, on the other hand, we take the sources of International 
Law to be the places where its rules are first found, whether 
in an authoritative or an unauthoritative form, we must enter 
into an historical enquiry, and this we propose to do without 
^ Oppenheim, International Law vol. i, §§ 15-19. 
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coiimiitting ourselves to a dogmatic opinion as to which of the 
two senses of the phrase source of law is the more proper. Our 
enquiry has nothing to do with the reason why the rules were 
originally invented or accepted. We need not stop to enquin^ 
whether those who first set them forth or obeyed them did so 
because of thciir conformity with a supposed law of nature or 
because of tlieir obvious utility, whether they were actuated by 
motives of benevolence or ]jy motives of self-interest. Doubt- 
less considerations of various degrees of respectability have pre- 
sided over the making of the complex nuiss of rules we call 
International Law. But our object here is to trace the process 
of formation, not to enter into the mental and moral ])rpdilec- 
tions of those who took pari, in it. And we must never forgot 
that no rule can have authority as law unless it hiis been g€|n- 
(jrally acc<'pted Ijy civilized slate's. C’ustom is, as it were, the 
filter bed through which all that comes from the fountains 
r.ust pass l)efore it reaches the main strc'am. We have to take 
the rules wo find in operation to-<lay and Irai-e them back to the 
places where they havtj their origin. In doing so we shall find 
that the sources of International Law, in the sense we arc now 
considering, may be- resolved into five. 

§ 51 

First among the sources of our science must be reckoned 
■' The works of great publicists. 

From the time of Gentilis and Grotius down to the present 
diW there has been a long series of able writers, whose works 
Work*, of liuvc influciiciHl tile practice of states and whose 

piibiii-irttfl published opinions are ajipoaled to in int.erna- 

tiunal controversies, 'fhey occupy a position amilogous to 
that of the great institutional writers on Common Law. That 
is to say, their views are (luoted and treated with respect in 
disputed cases, but are not necessarily decisive. In interna- 
tional cumlroversics the longer the chain of aiithoriti^ ih sup- 
port of any pariicular contention, the nearer the approach to 
unanimity in the opinions of jurists of recognized position, the 
more likely it is that their judgment will prevail. Where theiii 
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are two opposing schools of thought, a quotation from one 
author of repute can always be capped by one from another 
expressed in a contrary sense. But a nation tliat should dis- 
regard a general consensus of opinion, in which its own pub- 
licists joined, would be held to l)c acting in a liigh-handed and 
aggressive manner. The value of the w'orks of the great 
international jurists is by no means confined to the settlement 
of points that arc so far doubtful as to afford matter for con- 
troversy. Many rules of \indoubted validity won' first intro- 
duced into the law of nations by them. We have but to take 
up one of the chajiters in which Orolius i^leads on behalf of his 
tempmiincTita ludli in order to find stateil then^, for the first 
time, as regards their iiit(*ruational a)3))lir‘.ation, a number of 
humane precepts which hav<i since become the common- 
places of belligerent theoiy and T>ractice.* It is almost 
impossible to estii»iate how tmich of the present law of occu- 
pation and jurisdiction is derived from principles introductjd 
by t.h(j Spanish casuists and Protestant civilians who first 
applicnl the rules of Roman Law to the interna tional problems 
raised by the discovery of the New World. The extent of a 
state’s tenitorial waters to-day is decided to a great extent by 
views to which Bynkershoek gave ciirnmcy early in th(» enght- 
e(»nth century; * and the work of Vattel two gtmr* rations later 
supplied rule :ifter rule for the rapidly growing law of neutral- 
ity.® With him the great formative influence of the publicists 
ceased. International Law had by no taken its final 

shape. Indeed, there can be no finality about it while the 
complex society of nations is a bring and growing reality, ftut 
the moulding influences passed into other hands. For two 
centuries the development of the law of nations had been the 
^ork of great thinkers and ^vriters. It now became the task 
of statesmen and lawyers. It was not that the publicist had 
ceased to be useful. On the contrary, the need for him was 
as great as ever. But whereas his function had been mainly 
formative in the past, he was for the future mainly to systema- 
tize and arrange, to reduce to principle and render consistent 

^ De Jure BeUi ac Paeie, bk. in, chs. xi-xvi. 

* De Dominio Maria (1702). ' DroU dee GenSf bk. m, §§ 103-136. 
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with themselves the rules evolved from controversies between 
states or laid down in the practice of law courts. And general 
consent testifies that the work has been well done. A long 
array of grciat names adorns the annals of international juri.s- 
prudence, and among them the publicists of Great Britain and 
the United States find an honored place. A race that has 
produced Kent and Wheaton, and Manning and Phillimoi-e, 
and Dana and Twiss, not to mention a host of others still 
alive, has done no ignoble service in the cause of peace and 
justice. Since the middle of the eighteenth century great 
additions have been made to the rules that govern the inter- 
course of state; and the services of jurists in sifting and 
arranging the new matter have been invaluable. They have 
produced order from chaos and iim.de International Law into a 
science, instead of a shapeU*ss maas of undige^sted and some- 
times inconsistent rules. And in most esLses their impartiality 
has been as remarkable as their industry in collecting facts and 
their power of classification in coordinating them. National 
bias has not Ixjeii altogether absent; but it has been kept under 
severe control, and the organisation of the Institut de Droit 
I rUemational, the International Law As.^ociation and the 
Americ:in Society of International Tjaw, wth their frequent 
publications aiid occasional meetings of the leading publicists 
of all civilizeil countries, has helped (mormously to eliminate 
passion and prejudice from the discussion of the problems of 
state intercourse. There should be scjmething of the judge and 
something of the philosopher in every writer on International 
Law. In many the qualities of both are happily combined, 
and there are very few who degrade th»'mselves to the level of 
the heated partisan. Doubtful and difficult points an* dis- 
cussed in a scientific spirit as jural problems, and without 
reference to their bearing on the interests of particular states. 
Indeed, it often happens that publicists consider questions as 
to which no international controversy has arisen. The opinions 
expressed are then of necessity unwarped by national pride 
or patriotic sentiment; and if states shoiild hereafter differ with 
regard to the matters in question, the views set forth before 
the dispute arose will have the merit of absolute impartiality. 
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§52 

Next among the sources of International Law we place 

Treaficit. 

Till recently there was a wide difference of opinion with regard 
to thc'ir value. On one side, the view was held that they were 
merely agreements between stales for the set- 
tlement of current <lif!iculties, and possessed — 
little or no importance in the domain of international juris- 
prudence. On the other hand, we saw them, or rather a 
selected jiumber of them), regarded as a sort of sacrosanct re- 
positoi^' in which tlie jnost fundamental principles and bind- 
ing rules of the law of nations are to be fotiiid. The writers 
of Great Britain and the I-nited States inclined to the former 
view. The latter was cojumon among the publicists of the 
European continent, thougli few of them would have been 
prepared to state it in the extreme fonn it takes in the works of 
Hautefeuille.’ But the last two decades have witnessed such 
a won^lerful growth of treaties negotinted for the purpose of 
making rules binding on all states that the old views and the 
old controversic’s have bcjcome obsolete, and wo are able to put 
in their place a new and generally accepted account of treaties 
considered as sources of International Law. Wc must, of 
coin\so, distinguish between treaties of different kinds; but our 
(‘lassification will <h*ffer somewhat from that of a few years ago. 

Wc will coiisifler first treaties that legislate. These may 
be divided, to us<j tlio ]jhraseolog>'^ of Oppcnheiin,* into pure 
law-making trc*aties and law’-making treaties.® The first Mre 
treaties the object of which i.s to fonnulate openly and avowedly 
rules of conduct which are meant to be binding on the members 
of the society of nations as a bo<ly, or at least on all of them 
who arc directly concerned with the matters referred to in the 
treaty. The more conspicuous examples of this kind are the 
three Conventions of the Hague Conference of 1899, and the 
thirteen Conventions of the Hagiie Conference of 1907. [A 

^ Drolls des Nations NetUres, Discours Pr^limiuaire. 

* IrUemational Law, vol. i, IS 18t 19, 492. 

• See IS 30-33. 
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later instance is the International Air Convention, 1919, which 
is discussed elsewhere.] ‘ The second are treaties which, like 
the first, lay down the rules meant to be of general obligation, 
but, unlike the first, refer to other matters also. Thus the 
Treaty of Berlin of 1878, in raising Roumania and Servia to 
the rank of sovereign states and recognizing that Montenegro 
held a similar position, legislated for the family of nations, and 
is therefore a law-making treaty; but inasmuch as its provi- 
sions wci’c concerned largely with countless details in the 
arrangements between Turkey and several other powers, it can- 
not be called a pure law -making treaty. [The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919, by which peace was concluded with Germany 
after the great war, and the various other peace treaties which 
succeeded it arc in the same category. The number of the 
signatory powers, and the international interest of some of the 
topics dealt with, show that they arc law-making treaties. 
Among such topics (which will be discussed in their proper 
phice) aril tin Covenant of the Tjeague of Nations, the recog- 
nition of several new states, and the regulation of navigation 
on great rivers, like the Danube.] Both law-making arid pure 
law-making treaties are important; and the multiplication of 
the latter during the last few years marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in the history of International Law. We have 
now a statute book of the law of nations, and it will soon enter 
on its second volume. Most of it is taken up with the Hague 
Conventions; and doubtless its successors will be filled in the 
main with the enactments of the succe.ssive gatherings of the 
quasi-legislative body we call the Hague Conference. But 
they do not supply all its contents. Whenever representatives 
from a considerable number of states meet together and draw 
up a body of rules to which they invite the adhesion of other 
powers, th^ produce a legislative act, provided that the hoped- 
for adhesions are received or tacit consent is given by moulding 
practice on the model set forth in the document. This was the 
case with the Declaration of Paris, 1856, on maritime, law [at 
any rate till 1914. The effect of the great war upon it will be 
deidt'with later].^ Another case occurs when all the powers 

» IBee s 73.] > [S 243.] 
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directly concerned in an important question, or series of ques- 
tions, settle it by mutual agreement, and other states make no 
objection at the time and conform to the arrangements arrived 
at in their subsequent practice. This happened with regard to 
the vast regions of Central Africa in 188«5. The fourteen pow- 
ers represented at the West African or Congo Conference pro- 
vided for complete liberty of commerce in the Congo basin and 
prohibition of the sale and transport of slaves therein, freedom 
of navigation in the Congo and the Niger and their branches, 
the neutrality under certain conditions of the territories com- 
prised in the conventional basin of the Congo.^ Other states 
have since recognized the provisions made for these objects by 
conforming to them and accepting the benefits conferred by 
them. The Final Act of the Congo Conference is therefore a 
pure law-making treaty, though its list of signatures is not so 
imposing as those which appear at the foot of the Final Acts 
of the two Hague Conferences. [It was revised by a Conven- 
tion signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, September 10, 1919, by the 
United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Portugal. This almost entirely abrogates as 
between these powers the Final Act of 1885, but the provisions 
which it substitutes for the latter arc on broader lines similar 
to the Act. No reference is made, however, to tlie neutrality 
of the territories in the basin of the Congo.* The treaties of 
peace after the great war contain undertakings by Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and IMrkey, respectively to ac- 
cept this Convention.] General usage has consecrated what 
partial agreement introduced [in the Final Act of the W^est 
African Conference, 1885]; and the quiescent attitiide of states 
entirely unconnected with Central African affairs must be 
interpreted into an otiose assent. It constantly happens that 
small and comparatively uninfluential states tacitly accept the 
arrangements made by great and important powers. The 
doctrine that a state cannot be bound without its own consent 
is tnfe only if we accept as a corollary the proposition that 

^ British Parliommlaiy Papers, Africa, No. 4 (1885), pp. 304-313; Sujh 
plement io the American Journal of Jnlemtaianal Law, voL m, pp. 7-26. 

* ]^tata Papers. Treaty Series, 1919. No. 18. Gmd. 477.] 
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{ assent may be evidenced by silent acquiescence as well as 
\ express words. And even then we have to remember that the 
requirement of universal assent as a condition precedent to the 
validity of an international statute must be interpreted some- 
what loosely. If a few small states not specially interested in 
some important matter stood out obstinately ag;ainst an other- 
wise universal agreement upon it, the agreement would never- 
theless be true law for the society of nations. [A recent law- 
making treaty is the Convention for Control of Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition/ signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, September, 
1919, by twenty-three powers allied or associated during the 
great war. As the powers against whom they fought are bound 
by their respective treaties of peace to observe the Convention, 
and as the Convention itself is open to the accession of other 
member states of the League of Nations besides the signatory 
powers, it has a world-wide importance. It was designed to 
prevent the danger to peace whieh must have ensued if the enor- 
mous armanients aecumulated by the belligerents in the great 
war had been indiscriminately dispersed. By Article 1, the sig- 
natory powers undertake to prohibit altogether the export of 
specified arms and of ammunition for the use of such arms, 
except under licenses which are only to be granted to meet the 
requirements of governments. By Article 2, there is a further 
undertaking to prohibit the export of firearms and ammunition 
(other than arms and munitions of war) to certain areas, ex- 
cept under licenses which are not to be granted unless the 
granting authority is satisfied that the arms or ammunition 
are not intended for export or for disposal contrary to the Con- 
vention. The areas specified include Africa (except Algeria, 
Libya, and the Union of South Africa), the islands situated 
within 100 miles of the coast, Transcaucasia, Persia, Gwadar, 
the Arabian Peninsula, Turkey in Asia as it was in 1914, and 
a maritime zone which inchides the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Sea of Oman. Within this zone, a 
right to visit suspected native vessels is allowed. By Article 6, 
there is an undertaking to prohibit, except under licenses, the 
importation of arms and ammunition specified in Articles 1 and 
^\/Stai€Papen. Treaty Scries, No. 12 (1919). Cmd.414.] 
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2 into the areas mentioned. Article 5 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Central International Office under the control of the 
League of Nations for the collection of documents of all kinds 
exchanged by the contracting parties with regard to the trade 
in arms specified in the Convention, and for receiving annual 
reports from them. The Convention is to be revised at the 
end of seven years, if this course is recommended by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. Therefore its object cannot be 
regarded as merely that of getting rid of a temporary evil 
incidental to a world war, but rather as ancillary to the wider 
aim of making unnecessary wars difficult in the future.] 

[The Conference held at Washington, in 1921, between rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, the United States 
of America, and Japan, resulted in several treaties. The impor- 
tance of three of these can scarcely be overrated. The first, 
signed on December 13, 1921, by the representatives of the 
British Empire, France, the United States of Anxerica, and 
Japan, provided for the preservation of the general peace and 
the maipteiiance of the rights of these states in relation to their 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. True, it is primarily 
concerned with these powers only, but it is such a great factor 
in the peaceful settlement of possible disputes as to territories 
where their iiifiuence is preponderant that it must rank as a 
law-making treaty. The second treaty, signed on February 6, 
J922, stipulates for a proportionate reduction in the naval 
shipbuilding programmes of the British Empire, France, Italy, 
the United States of America, and Japan. It is to remain in 
force for ten years, and puts such a salutary check on the 
insane race for naval superiority with its attendant economic 
burdens and risk of aggressive wars, that it must also be 
reckoned as a law-making treaty. The third, signed on the 
same date and between the same powers dealt with the pro- 
tection of the lives of neutrals and non-combatants at sea 
in time of war by {ifUer alia) putting unrestricted submarine / 
warfare on the level of piracy; and with the use of gas in* 
war. All these treaties arc considered in detail later.] ‘ 

' [See §§ 205, 221; and PaHiameniary Papers. Miso. No. 1 (1922). Gnid. 
1627.1 
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Treaties declaratory of International Law require some con- 
sideration. They are law-making in so far as they arc really 
declinatory; for he who resolves a doubt as to the true meaning 
of a rule docs in reality make a rule. But they arc very rare, 
unless we include among them the portions of important law- 
making documents which do no more than put into formal 
words observances previously adopted in practice by the most 
advanced nations. This was the case in many of the Hague 
Conventions, notably those which set forth a code for the regula- 
tion of war on land. The [unratified] Declaration of London 
of 1909 also, in elaborating a law of blockade and contraband, 
gave form and precision to many rules which most of the 
powers concenied had maintained beforehand to bo true Inter- 
national Law. The separation of the declaratory ))orl.ibns of 
these instruments from th(i rest would serve no useful purpose, 
while causing great confusion and opening tin; way to endless 
controversies. But there have been a few treatitrs and pails 
of treaties which opemly claimed to be declaratoiy. Such were 
the Conventions of the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800.^ 
To a considerable extent they were what they purported to be, 
but not entirely; for among the rules they laid down were some 
known to be inconsistent with established x>ractice wliiedi were 
introduced in orcku- to curtail the belligerent rights of Croat 
Britain. A curious case of what we may call an attempt at 
scini-decl.*iratoiy legislation is afforded by the sixth and sev- 
enth articles of the Treaty of Washington of 1871.* The three 
rules laid down in them to guide the arbitrators who were to 
decide on what were known generically as the Alabama claims 
were held by the United States to have been in force when the 
acts and omissions complained of took place, while the British 
Government declined to admit this view, but for the sake of an 
amicable settlement expressed its willingness to be judged by^ 
them .as if they had been part of International I^aw when the 
alleged offences took place. The two jwwers agreed to observe 
the nilcis as between themselves in fut\ire, and to bring them 
to the knowledge of other maritime powers with a view to 

* C. dc Martens, Recueil, vol. i, pp. 193, 194, and vol. zi, pp. 215-219. 

* Treaties of the United StaleSf p. 481. 
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their universal acceptance. This was never done, partly be- 
cause disagreements arose as to the meaning of several clauses, 
and partly because it became known that some of the most im- 
portant of the states to be approached would decline to accept 
the rulcs.^ The case remains on record to show that one party 
to a treaty may regard an article in it as dcclaratoiy, while the 
other holds that it enunciates new rules. The; difficulties of 
this t^'pe of legislation are neither small nor few. But it is 
sometimes useful to throw iiii2K)rtant changes into the declara- 
tory form in order to enable states to avoid the appearance of 
surrendering views they have previously maintained. 

The next class of treaties we have to consider consists of t 
those which stipulate avowedly for a new rule or rules between I 
the contracting parties. They are signed by two or th^e 
states only, and are meant to establish in their mutual inter- 
course some principle of action not in general use. 'Phus they 
are evidence of what International Law is not, rather than of 
what it is; for if the rules they lay down had been embodied in 
it, there would have been no need of special stipulations in 
order to obtain the benefit of them. The Treaty of 1785 be- 
tween the United States and Prussia contains an agreement of 
the kind under consideration. By the thirteenth article the 
contracting powers declared tliat in case one was at war while 
the other w:is at ])eace, the belligon^nt wcnild not confiscate 
contraband goods carried by a vessel of the neutral, but would 
be content to detfiin them instead.® T'he common law of na- 
tions gives the right of confiscation, as the negotiators on both 
sides well knew. And because they knew it, they entered into 
stipulations to override the ordinary rule and substitute for it 
one that they preferred. It is clear that treaties of tliis kind j 
arc not sources of International Law. Only in one case can ? 
they become so, and that is when the new rule first introduced 
by one of them works so well in practice that other states adopt 
it. If they take it up one by one till all observe it, the first 
treaty *in which it appears is its source, though a long interval 
of time may separate its original appearance from its final 

‘ Moore, IrUematioml Arbitrations, vol. i, pp. 666-670. 

* Treaties of the United Slates, p. 003. 
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triumph. An instance of this is to be found in the histoiy of 
the famous rule The first treaty between 

Christian powers which contains it was negotiated between 
Spain and the Netherlands in 1650;^ and is therefore its source, 
though the rule was obliged to wait two centuries before it 
received, in the Declaration of Paris of 1856, such general 
acceptance as to make it [at least until the recent great war*] 
part and parcel of the public law of the civilized world. 

The last and most numerous class of treaties consists of 
those which contain no rules of international conduct, but 
simply settle the matters in dispute between the parties to 
them. Most diplomatic instruments belong to this class, for 
as a rule when states come to negotiate they are far more intent 
upon getting rid of present difficulties tlian laying down rules 
and doctrines for the future. It is obvious that treaties ne- 
gotiated in this spirit do not affect International Law at all, 
and are not intended to do so. 

When w*5 speak of treaties we must be understood to mean 
separate articles as well as entire documents. Most interna- 
tional instruments contain stipulations on mom matters than 
one, and important treaties generally deal with a variety of 
subjects. One of them may, therefore, afford examples of two 
or more of the classes just described. In going through these 
classes we have seen that within recent years there lias been 
, built up by treaty a body of niles that boar a close analogy tc 
' statutory law. 

§63 

We now pass on to deal with 

The decisions of yrize courts^ inteniatioTwl conferences^ and 
arbitral tribunah\ 

considered as sources of International Law. Prize courts are 
tribunals set up by belligerent states for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon the validity of the captunss made by their cruisers. 
They are supposed to administer International Law, and they 
do so unless the properly constituted authorities of their own 

I Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, vol. vi, part i, p. 571. 

*[Soe§ 243.1 
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states order them instead to carry into effect rules inconsistent 
therewith.^ Such interferences are fortunately rare; and ac- 
cordingly it happens that the decisions of prize courts are re- 
spected in proportion to the reputation for Deciaions of min- 
learning, ability, and impartiality enjoyed by 
their judges. Those who preside over these urbitiJuT^ 
comlis have to remember that International 
Law has no locality, and must strive to divest themselves of all 
prepossessions in favor of their own country. As one of the 
most distinguished of them said, when trying a case in which 
the claims of Clrcat Britain as a belligerent came into sharp 
conflict with the claims of Sweden as a neutral, ** It is the duty 
of the person who sits here to determine this question exactly 
as he would c|etermine the same question if sitting at Stock- 
hubn; to assert no pmtensions on the part of Great Britain 
wliich he would not allow to Sweden in the same circumstances; 
and to impose no duties on Sweden, as a neutral country, which 
he would not admit to belong to Great Britain in the same 
character.'’^ This high standard has not always been reached; 
but some* of the great ornaments of the bench have attained to 
it, and by their legal acumen, joined with their undoubted 
impartiality, have enriched the literature of International Law 
with a series of profound judgments which are quoted with 
respect Avherever competent scholars discuss the rights and 
duties of civilized states. The names of Story the American, 
Stowell the Englishman, and Portalis the Frenchman, will live 
as long as the law of nations endures. Most of the cases which 
come before prize courts requii-e nothing more for their solii- 
tion than the application of well-known and universally ac- 
cepted rules; but occasionally a now point arises, and then the 
decision of a great judge may become a source of International 
Law. At the moment he does no more than determine the 
case before him; but the justice and reasonableness of the rules 
he lays down may lead to their acceptance by other courts and 
in other countries, and thus in time they become incorporated 

1 ICf. The Zamnra. L. R. [1916] 2 A. O. at pp. 91-92.] 

* Lord Stoweirs Judgment in the case of the Maria; see C. Robinson, 
AdmiraUy Beporte, vol. i, p. 340. 
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into International Law. When a highly trained intellect, after 
hearing and reading carefully sifted evidence, and listening to 
the arguments of able counsel, applies recognized principles to 
new circumstances, the result is not unlikely to be a rule of 
practice that stands the test of time and prov(^s to be of uni- 
versal application. It was thus that the doctrine of continu- 
ous voyages was introduced into International Law. Lord 
Stowell first invented it to meet the (;ase of neutral vessels 
which, in the war bctw(jcn Groat Britain and llevolutionary 
and Imperialist France, had endeavored to evades a prohibition 
to engage in the enen y’s carrying trade by interposing a neu- 
tral port between their point of departure and the forbidden 
destination. Whatever may be thought of the original at- 
tempt to curtail the area of neutral mercantile activity, there 
can bo no doubt that the doctrine of Ix)rd Stowell was sound in 
so far as it was concerned with the actual transit of ships en- 
gaged in a clearly unlawful trade. 

The activity of prize courts is expended for the most part 
upon questions of pure maritime law. But international con- 
ferences and arbitral tribunals dtial with any matters that are 
refeiTed to thejii, and their decisions may, therefore, embrace 
subjects wholly removed from the sea and the affairs connected 
wth it. Thus the decision of Marshal MacMahon, given in 
187t5, as arbitrator in the dispute betwesen Great Britain and 
Portugal with regard to Dclagoa Bay, did much to clear up a 
difficult point in the law of occupation,' and the decisions of the 
West African Conference of 1884r-1885, upon the notifications 
to be given to one another by the parties to it of any fresh ac- 
quisition of African territory by occupation [tended to develop] 
into a general rule of International Law.' 

§54 

Next among the sources of International Law come 
International state papers other than treaties. 

Treaties are national acts of a specially deliberate and solemn 
kind, and are rightly placed in a class by themselves. But 


^SeoS74. 
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other state papers may be important as sources of Interna- 
tional Law. Questions at issue between states are often dis- 
cussed in them with conspicuous learning and ability, and occa- 
sionally an international controversy clears up state papen other 
a disputed legal point or advances the applica- 
tion of principles that have before received little more than an 
otiose assent. Thus the Silesian Loan Controversy between 
Great Britain and Prussia in the middle of tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury ' placed beyond possibility of doubt the mle that a state 
cannot make reprisals upon money lent to it by private persons 
belonging to another country. And again, the stand taken by 
the United States Government first in 1793 in favor of a wide 
interpretation and strict enforcement of its own neutrality 
obligations,^ and afterwards, half a cemtury ago, against a 
somewhat loose interpretation of tlie duties of neutrality by 
Great Britain in the case of the A Uihama and her sistm* cruis- 
ers,^ has led to a great increase in the strictness with which the 
principle of absolute impartiality, conceded on paper but till 
recently not very closely adhered to in practice, has been ap- 
plied to the conduct of neutral states. The controversies at- 
tending the formation, progress, and dissolution of the two 
great leagues known as the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 
1800 ^ threw almost os much light on the question of neutral 
rights, as the Alabama controversy and the action of Washing- 
ton in his second administration did on the question of neutral 
duties. Many state papera are from a legal point of view 
worthless; others have but a temporary'- and evanescent value. 
But now and again some master mind producer a document or 
s(}rics of documents that change the whole course of inter- 
national relations and become sources of law. Further, it 
must be remembered that numerous questions arise between 
states which are never heard of outside the walls of foreign 
offices. Either they are too simple to admit of doubt, or they 
ore at^once referred to the law officers of the governments con- 
cerned, whose opinion, given officially but not published at the 
time, if ever, is taken as conclusive and acted upon immedi- 

iSeQ§174. *See§223. >See§239. 

* Manning, Law of Nations, bk. v, ch. vi. 
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ately. In this way lutcrnational* Law is always undergoing a 
process, not so much of formation as of crystallization. Float- 
ing ideas harden into dehiiito rules, or one of two opposite 
views receives almost imperceptibly the consecration of prac- 
tice. 

§55 

The last of the classes into which we divide the sources of 
International Law may be described as 

j histructiom issued by states for (he guidance of their own 
ojicers and tribunals. 

We have not considered these documents under the previous 
head, because they are of a domestic character, and are not 
drawn up with a vwjw to any controveray between states. 
But though they have no other object than the regulation of 
the conduct of th(s agents and servants of thcj government that 
iiMtnutiom is- Issuos thcui, they may have a far wider effect 
by states Tor was intciidod or expected by their authors. 

tnH ituicluncu of «. 

th«r own offiwra When drawn by skilled jurists, they sometimes 
and tribimaiB. docidc knotty poiiits in a manner which' proves 
so valuable in practice that otluji* states adopt it. The French 
Marine Ordinance of 1681 dealt with tlie then nebulous and 
uncertain subjt^ct of prize law in a masterly manner. It was 
commented on by Valin in 1700, and from it Lord Btowell bor- 
rowed freely in his judgments on maritime cases. Thus what 
was originally intended as a guide to French cruisoi's and French 
tribunals became in time, and as to some of its provisions, a 
sofirce of International Law. I'he Instructions for the Guid- 
ance of the Annies of the United States in the Held, issued in 
1863, have attained a similar position. 'Fhcy have been re- 
ferred to and quoted with grcab respect in many treatises,' 
several states have issued corresponding manuals, and the 
Hague Code for the regulation of war on land owes much to 
them. 

We have now been through the various sources of Interna- 
tional Law. We sec that any national act whereby a state 
signifies its desire to adopt a given general rule may become a 
‘ S.g. Maine, Intemalional Law, p. 24. 
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soum of law provided that the rule in question is a new one. 
If it wins assent it becomes a part of International Law. If it 
fails to be adopted in practice, it is but a pious opinion, how- 
ever excellent it may be in itself. But universal obedience is 
not meant when we speak of general assent. Many rules of 
International Law have been violated on one pretext or an- 
other by states that fully acknowledged their validity. No 
law can expect to lie always obeyed, least of all a law that has 
no physical force at its back to compel submission and punish 
disobedience. But though International Law is in this predic- 
ament, it is also true that flagrant and stubborn disregard of 
its well-established precepts is rare. States on the whole show 
a praiseworthy willingness to govern their conduct towards 
one another by rules to which they have given an express- or 
tacit consent. 


§56 

From the sources of International Law we pass to its divi- 
fdons. There is no subject on which the publicists of the seven- 
teenth 'and eighteenth centuries are more at DiviBionii of Inter- 
vaiiance with one another than this. Grotius, 
as we have seen,^ distinguislunl l^etween a natu- ubpIom. a new 
ral and a voluntary law of nations. His sue- ■«**«“««*• 
cessors discussed at length the relations of natural law to Inter- 
national Law, and their distinctions and conditions multiplied 
as each one commented U)ion the o])inions of his predecessors. 
A process of sunpUfication began early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but even Wheaton, who wrote in 1836, accepts the dis- 
tinction between a natural and a voluntary law of nations, and 
argxies that the voluntaiy law is a genus, comprising the two 
species of conventional law introduced by troaty, and cus- 
tomaiy law derived from usage.^ But, like other writers, he 
forgets or ignores these distinctions when he sets forth the 
actual rules of his science. Divisions that do not divide are 
useless; and in the present case some of them are mischievous 
as well, for they imply a belief in the theory that by some procs- 
esB of reasoning or intuition a law can be evolved which is 
* See § 27. * PUernaiional Law, $ 9. 
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binding on states apart from their consent, and thus tend to 
revive the old confusion between what is and what ought to be. 
Instead of attempting the unprofitable task of distinguishing 
the rules of International Law according to their origin, we will 
divide the subject into heads according to the different kinds 
of rights possessed by states and their corresponding obliga- 
tions. 

If we make our attempt at division on the lines just indi- 
cated, we shall find at once that states possess, by virtue of the 
law they have created for themselves, certain rights and obli- 
gations in their ordinary condition of peace, and that certain 
other rights and obligations are bbtmned, in addition to or in 
qualification of these, when a state is in the condition of bel- 
ligerency or neutrality. Fortunately, in the modern world, 
peace is regarded as the usual and proper condition for nations. 
No writer would now venture to say with Machiavelli, “A 
prince is to have no other design, or thought, or study, but 
war, and the art and discipline of it.**‘ We have come to re- 
gard the business of good government as the most Important 
art of rulers and to include in it the practice of all honorable 
means of avoiding war. The rights and obligations which 
belong to states in their capacity of members of the family of 
nations are connected with peace and the state of peace. They 
may be called normal ri^ts and obligations and they are 
possessed by every independent state which is a subject of 
International Law. Just as the law of the land clothes eveiy 
ch^ild born under its authority with certain rights which are his 
through no act of his own, so International Law gives to the 
states under its authority certain rights which belong to them 
through the mere fact of subjection to it. And just as an indi- 
vidual can, by the exercise of his will, place himself in a posi- 
tion whereby he acquires rights and obligations he did not 
possess before, so a state can, by an act of corporate volition, . 
place itself in a position whereby it acquires rights and obliga- 
tions it did not possess before. No man, for instance, can 
marry without making up his mind to do so; and no state can 
go to war or remain neutral in a war between other states with- 
^ The Prince, ch. xiv. 
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out mftking up its mind to do so. But if a man does enter into 
matrimony, he acquires rights that did not belong to him as a 
mere subject and citizen, and comes under obligations that 
were not binding upon him in his previous condition; and if a 
state becomes a belligerent or a neutral, it acquires rights and 
becomes liable to obligations of which it knew nothing as a 
mere subject of Intei'national Law. A belligerent, for ex- 
ample, has, in the right of search, a power over neutnd vessels 
it could not exercise in its ordinary condition of peace; ^ and 
its obligation to submit to restrictions upon the freedom of its 
cruisers to stay in the ports of friendly powers and buy what 
things they please there, modifies a previously existing right 
of unrestricted purchase.* Those rights and obligations which 
a state possesses as a belligerent or a neutral we may call ab- 
normal, to distinguish them from the normal rights and obli- 
gations that belong to it as a subject of International Law. 
And this distinction is fundiunontal. It gives us our first 
great division, and is the pivot on wliich our whole classifica- 
tion turns. 

t 

§57 

Starting, then, with the normal rights and obligations of 
states, we find that they arc concerned with independence, 
properiy, jurisdiction, equality, and diplomacy. Each of these 
gives Us an important subject, fairly well marked Normal nghtB 
off from other subjects, and capable of boinR 
treated by itself as a distinct head. The rules independen 
of International Law group themselves under SSi^cnJuaiity. 
these heads in a convenient manner without »nd dipio acy; 
much ovfiriapping; and we thus obtain a means 
of dividing one portion of our subject into titles war and neutrality, 
or chapters in a way that shows the relation of its various parts 
to one another and to the whole. The other great di virion, that 
of the abnormal rights and obligations of states, naturally falls 
under 'two heads, — those of belligerency and neutoality. But 
each of these involves the fact of war and di'als with it in a 
different light, the first from the point of view of those who are 
^ See § 186. ^ See § 232. 
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engaged in it, and the second from the point of view of those 
who are abstaining from it. It is impossible to review either 
head without taking more space for its consideration than is 
assigned to any one of the subjects enumerated in connection 
with nunnal rights and obligations. We shall, therefore, sub- 
divide each of the two when we come to deal with them in 
detail. Hero it will be sufficient to remark that, since normal 
rights and obligations are connected with peace, we obtain a 
division of International Law into the Law of Peace, the Law 
;■ of Belligerency, and the Law of Neutrality, each of which will 
be considered in one of the three following parts of this book. 
The subjoined table will enable the student to see at a glance 
the arrangement we propose to adopt. 


Nomuil 
rights and 
obliga- 
tions of 
states. 


Abnormal 
rights and 
obliga- 
tions of 
status. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

(1) Rights and obligations connected 

with Indo]iendencc. 

(2) Rights and obligations connected 

with Proijerty. 

(3) Rights and obligations connected 

with Jurisdiction. 


Law of Pbaoe. 


(4) Rights and obligations 

with Equality. 

(5) Riglits and obligations 

with Diplomacy. 

(1) Rights and obligations 

with Belligerency. 

(2) Rights and obligations 

with Neutrality. 


connected 

connected 

connected 1 Law of 

/ DelUgcrcnc^. 



PART II— THE LAW OF PEACE 


CHAPTER I 

RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH INDEPENDENCE 

§58 

Independence may be defined as tfie right of a state to man- 
age all its affairs, whether external or internal, without control 
from other states. This right of independent Definition and 
action is the natural result of sovereignty; it is, 
in fact, sovereignty looked at from the point of pendonoo. 
view of other nations. When a state is entirely its own master, 
it is sovereign as regards itself, independent as regards others. 
Independence is, therefore, predicated by modern Internsr 
tional Law of all the sovereign states who are its subjects. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that till the downfall of 
the mediaeval order the notion of universal sovereignty was the 
dominant conception in the minds of thinkers and writers on 
international relations. They held that there was, or at least 
that 1.h(?re ought to be, a common superior over nations. The 
last lingering remnants of this idea were shattered in the storms 
of the Reformation, and the doctrine of the independence of 
states was substituted for it by the great jurists to whom we 
owe the form that International Law has assumed in modCIm 
times. There is a tendency on the part of many writers to 
regard independence and sovereignty as attributes of states, 
conferred on them in some mysterious manner, quite apart 
from the provisions of the law that defines their rights and ob- 
ligations. We are told that they spring from the nature of 
the society existing among nations, that they are necessary to 
the edneeption of a state, or that they are conferred by the 
Great Author of society. Such speculations are shown to be 
baseless by a simple reference to the facts of history. States, 
lilce individuals, have the rights conferred on them by the law 

Its 
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under which they live. There was a time when their full 
sovereignty was denied by the law then existing. But since 
the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, the principle of complete; 
independence has been accepted by statesmen, and embodied 
in the international code of the civilized world. 


§59 

Part-sovereign states do not possess the right of independ- 
ence to the full, though to save appearances they are sojne- 
Ptirt«vcroign timcs spoken of in diplomatic docmiients as 
■tatoB imt fully iiidcpciident. But it is clear that limitations 
jndeppufient. Qxtej.,jy^j sovorcigiity are also limita- 

tions on their independence. For instance, by Article 4 of the 
Treaty of February 27, 1884, the Transvaal republic of South 
Africa agreed to make no treaty with any state or nation, other 
than the Orange Frexs State, nor with any native tribe east or 
w(Mt of the ntpublic, without the approval of Great Britain. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the rulers of the Transvaal were bound 
to obtain the assent of Great Britain before they could take 
effective action in a most important spherci, the Boor republic 
could not, in strictness, bo said to pos.ses8 the full rights of inde- 
poiulonce, though it was calle<l an independent state in treaties 
and de.spatcho.s, and the iorra suzerainty, wliich had appeared 
in the Convention of 1882, had not been inserted in its succes- 
sor of 1884. In the negotiations preceding the final rupture 
with Great Britain in 1899 the South African republic claiine«l 
to be “a sovereign international state,” which it certainly was 
n6t if, as we have been arguing, re^strictions on external so^’’- 1 
ereignty are also restrictions ondndependence. 


§60 

Even in the case of fully sovereign states, and in regard to 
the conduct of the most powerful among them, restrictions 
upon unlimited freedom of action are imposed temporarily by 
events and circumstances; but since they are not permanent 
legal incidents of the political existence of the communities sub- 
jected to them, but are in the main necessary conditions of 
social life imposed by the good sense of the powers concerned. 
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they do not detract from the independence and sovereignty of 
the states that live under them. They often spring from treaty 
stipulations entered into voluntarily by gov- voluntary nstrio- 
ernment's to avoid difficulties in their future , 

fnsdoiD of MtioH 

intercourse. For example, the Dnited States of aoveteiKn 
and Great Britain bound themselves by the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which was abrogated and 
superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, to acquire 
no territory in Central America;^ and in 1880 Great Britain 
and Germany made a formal declaration whereby the limits of 
their respective spheres of influence in the Western Pacific 
were defined, and each power pledged itself not 1o intrude into 
the region assigned to the other.^ And again the Declarations 
made in 1907 by Great Britain, France and Spain, as to .the 
maintenance of the 1 orritorial status quo of these three powers 
ill the Mediterraiu^an, and the similar Declaration made in 
1908 by the powers bordering on the Baltic and the North 
Sea, partake of the nature of self-denying ordinances, since 
they pledge their signatories to refrain from disturbing the 
existing frontiers in the district to which they apply.* 

Another source of self-imposed n'strictions upon the freedom 
of action granted by the right of independence is to be found 
in consideration for the corresponding right of other states. 
Just as in thts society formed by individuals, friendly inter- 
(;ourse would be impossible, if each insisted ujion using the full 
frcHjdom secunul to him by law without n;gard to the feoh'ngs 
and convenience of his neighbors, so in the society of nations a 
similar abstinence is necessary, if peace and harmony are tfi be 
preserved. Mutual concession is the price paid for social life. 
A state that conducted its foreign policy, regulated its com- 
merce, and exercised its jurisdiction without thouglit or care 
for the wishes and interests of other states, would doubtless 
be within its strict right as an independent political commu- 
nity; but it would soon discover that it was regarded as an inter- 

‘ Treaties of the United States, p. 441. 

* British Pbrliamrataiy Papers, Western Pacifie, No. 1 (1880). 

■ Supplement to the Ainerkan Journal of Internatumal Law, vol. i, p. 425, 
and vol. n, pp. 270-274. 
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national nuisance and subjected to an exceedingly unpleasant 
< process of retaliation. 

§61 

Sometimes an independent state finds itself obliged to sub- 
mit for a while to restraints imposed upon it by superior force, 
lavoiuntary ro- as when pTUssia was forbidden by Napoleon in 

army of more than 40,000 
of Bovereisa Btatcs. meti,^ and llussia and Turkey were compelled 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1856 not to build “ military-maritime 
arsenals” on the coast of the Black Sea, and not to maintain 
ships of war thereon.^ Such stipulations as these are not un- 
common in the history of international transiictions. They 
are frequently iuLpased on a defeated belligerent as part of the 
price of peace. Tlie powers subjected to them constantly 
evade them, and always take the first opportunity of throwing 
them off. Prussia foiled Napoleon’s design of keeping her 
powerless as a militiiry state by passing the pick of her able- 
bodied young men through lier small army and keeping them 
trained in a reserve force; and Russia took advantago*of the 
Franco-Pnissian War of 1870 to obtain by the Convention of 
London of 1871 a formal release from her engagements as to 
' the Black Sea.’ Such limited and temporary rcistraints upon 
the freedom of action of a state ai-e not held to derogate from 
its independence. They are passing incidents in its career, 
not permanent legal conditions of its existence. And the same 
thing may be said of the authority assumed by the Great Pow- 
ers^ of Europe in the Old World and the United States on the 
American continent. There can be no doubt that the Great 
Powers have, on several occasions, acted in the name and on 
behalf of all Ehirope,^ and that the smaller states have willingly 
or unwillingly accepted the arrangements made by them. In 
America a position of primacy has been assumed by the 
United States. But occasional deference to the will of one or 

‘ Fyffe, Modem Europe, vol. i, p. 382. * 

* Holland, Europenn Concert in the Eastern Question, p. 247. 

* Holland, European Concert in the EaOem Question, p. 273. (See also the 

aevere realTictions placed on defeated Germany by tte Treaty of VenaiOeB, 
1912, Part v.l 4 gee %% 113, 115. 
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the other of these authorities does not deprive a state of its 
independent position under the law of nations. 

§62 

The light of independence conferred by International Law 
upon each fully sovereign member of the family of nations 
involves, as we have seen, complete liberty on latervention— its 
the part of every state to manage its affairs ac- 
cording to its own wishes. It may change its 
form of government, alter its constitution, form its alliances, 
and enter upon its wars, according to its own views of what is 
just and expedient. But sometimes it happens that another 
state, or a group of states, interferes with its proceedings, and 
endeavors to compel it to do something which, if left to itself, 
it would not do, or refrain from doing sometliing which, if left 
to itself, it would do. Interference of tliis kind is called inter- 
vention. [The term would have much more technical value, 
and the exposition of the ideas which it represents would be 
clearer if it were recognized that it has three distinct meanings: 
— (a) Interferenc>e by one state betweem disputing sections of 
the community in another state, the matter of dispute being 
usually, but not necessarily, some constitutional change. This 
is by far the commonest s(jnse, and might be styled internal in- 
tervenlion. (b) Interference by one state in the relations — 
generally the hostile relations — of other states. This is 
usually called epclerndl intenmntion. (c) A punitive measure 
adopted by one stete against another in order to compel the 
latter to observe its treaty engagements or to redress sdmo 
breach of law which it has committed. 'This might be styled 
'punitive intervention. The importance of this classification 
lies in the fact that it does not merely distinguish three kinds 
of the same thing but refers to three quite different things, 
which for historical and etymological reasons happen to have 
acquired the same name. The only really appropriate matter 
for (tiscussion under “Intervention” in the I^iaw of Peace is 
internal intervention. Punitive intervention should be rele- 
gated to “Methods of redress falling short of war,” ^ like Em- 

MSce IH36-138.1 
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bargo, and Pacific Blockade. In fact such intervention often 
has taken the form of Pacific Blockade. As to external inter- 
vention! it is doubtful whether it has, as such, any logical place 
at all in modern International Law. As has been indicated, 
the typicjil example of it is where state A takes part, or threat- 
ens to take part, in a war actual or pending l)ctween states B 
and ('. Is the action of state A really within the region of 
International Law at all? It can remain neutral or join in the 
war as it thinks fit. If it joined in the war for no reason what- 
ever, or if its entiy therein were a palpable breach of law, Inter- 
national Law would condemn it, but beyond that it could not 
go; for modern International Kaw docs not profess to clas- 
sify the causes of war. In fact it would puzzle even a moralist 
or a theologian to say whether some of the bloodiest wars in 
modern history wcni right or wrong.] ^ Let us first distinguish 
intervention from other forms of interfercince that might pos- 
sibly be confounded with it; and having done this, we shall 
then be in a position to discuss whether it is ever justifiable, 
and, if so, in what circumstances. 

The essence of intervention is force, or the threat of force 
in case the dictates of the intervening power are disregarded. 
It is, therefore, clearly differentiated from mere advice or good 
ofliccs tendered by a friendly state without any idea of com- 
pulsion, from mediation entered upon by a third power at the 
request of the parties to the dispute, but without any promise 
on their pai*t to accept the terms suggested or any intention on 
its part to force them to do so, and from arbitration, which 
takes place when the contestants agree to refer the dispute to 
an independent tribunal and consent beforehand to abide by its 
award, though it possesses no iM>wcr to compel obedience to its 
decisions. There can be no intervention without, on the one 
hand, the presence of force, naked or veiled, and on the other 
hand, the absence of consent on the part of both the combat- 
ants. There have been instances where one party to the dis- 
pute has asked for the intervention of a third power; but i^ both 
parties agree in such a request, the interference ceases to be 

^ [See § 135, and Winfield in British Year Book of IrUemational Laa 
(ld22-1023), pp. 130-149.] 
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intervention and becomes mediation. Should the mediating 
state find the parties unwilling to accept its proposals and de- 
cide to compel them by force of arms, its action would then 
lose the character of peaceful mediation and assume that of 
warlike intervention. 

§63 

There are few questions in the whole range of International 
Law more difficult than those connected with the legality of 
intervention, and few that have been treated in tomicIct^ 

a more unsatisfactory manner. An appeal to to iutrrvontiou. 
the practice of states is useless; for not only have different 
states acted on different principles, but the action of the same 
state at one time has been iiTcconcilable with its action at 
another. On this subject history speaks with a medley of dis- 
cordant voices, and the facts of international intercourse give 
no clue to the rules of International Law. We might, indeed, 
deem that the search for rulcts of any kind was hopeless, were 
it not that it is possible to infer certain clear and unmistakable 
precepts from fundamentals admitted on all sides. No one 
doubts the existence of the right of independence, or the duty 
of self-preservation, and from these we are able by a process of 1 
deduction to obtain wliat we arc seeking. When practice is 
diverae, the only thing left is an appeal to first principles, which 
may at least give iLs moral precepts, even when it fails to supply 
us witli legal rules. 

§64 

In most cases the question of intervention is a question ^of 
policy. But there arc exceptional circumstances intervention in 
in which it is a matter of legal right, as Oppen- 
heim points mit,' though the right is sometimes intervene, 
merely technical and not susceptible of exercise without moral 
wrong. Strict legality can be claimed for 

Interventions in pursvxince of a right to intervene given by 
• treaty or by the common law of nalions. 

If a state has accepted a guarantee of any of its possessions, 
or of its reigning family, or of a special form of government, 

^ IrOerTuaiondl Law, vol. i, § 135. 
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it suffers no legal wrong when the guaranteeing state inter- 
venes in pursuance of the stipulations entered into^ between 
them, though it may suffer moral wrong when those stipula- 
tions are in restraint of functions which it ought to exercise 
freely, for example, the choice of its rulers. Further, client 
states are under obligation to submit to such interference and 
direction as are provided for in the instruments that define the 
relation between them and their patron states. The inter- 
vention, for instance, of the United States in Cuba in 1906 was 
perfectly legal, as it came well within the terms of the Treaty 
of Havana, 1903.^ [lt> is perhaps to this right to intervene in 
pursuance of a treaty that the course of action adopted 
towards Greece by the allied powers. Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, during 1915-1917, must be referred. By the 
Treaty of London, 1863, Greece was put under the guarantee 
of these powers as a “monarchical, independent, and con- 
stitutional state.** At the outbreak of the great war, in 1914, 
Greece was neutral, and nominally continued to be so until 
shortly after the abdication of its King, (ilonstantinc, in June, 
1917, when it entered the war on the side of Great Britain and 
her allies; but even at the beginning of the war, in 1914, the 
great majority of the nation was enthusiastically in favour of 
the Entente cause, and of giving effect to a treaty with Serbia 
(an ally of Great Britain, France, and Russia) under which 
Greece was bound to aasist Serbia in the event of war between 
Serbia and a third power, or of an attack upon her by impor- 
tant Bulgarian forces. Upon both these points. King Con- 
stantine was in sharp conflict with his ministry (at the head of 
which was M. Venizelos) and his subjects. His sympathies 
were strongly pro-German, and his interpretation of the Ser- 
bian treaty was that it applied only if Bulgaria alone attacked 
Serbia, and not if she did so in combination with other powers, 
e.g., Austria. Being unable to enforce his views in any other 
way, the King resorted to thoroughly unconstitutional govern- 
ment which led to the resignation of M. Venizelos in March, 
1915, though he resumed office in August of that year. On 
October 2, 1915, the British and French governments landed 

iSee|39. 
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150,000 troops at the Greek port of Salonika. Th^ did this, 
with the hearty approval of M. Venizclos and of an over- 
whelming majority of the Greek populace, for the purpose of 
aiding Serbia, who at that moment was at war with Austria 
and Germany, though not with Bulgari'a whose attitude was 
nevertheless threatening. But the British and French gov- 
ernments had not the formal consent of the Greek government 
nor even that of M. Venizclos, who entered a protest against 
their action as a breach of Greece’s neutrality. This com- 
plaint was, however, merely a formal one. From this point 
onwards, until his abdication in 1917, Greece was the prey of 
further unconstitutional government by (ho King, by means 
of which he committed continual broaches of neutrality against 
Great Britain and her allies. His action was countered by 
progressively drastic steps on the part of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, culminating in demands for the de- 
mobilization of the Greek army, the holding of new elections, 
the surrender of the Greek fleet, and finally the abdication of 
the King. Such appear to have been the facts on the sources 
at pnJSent available. Gan then the conduct of the three 
powers be justified as a lawful intervention in Greece? An 
impartial jurist must hesitate long before answ($ring this 
question. For the facts are not perfectly known, and they 
were complicated at every turn by political considerations. 
But there should be little doubt that Great Britain, France, 
and Russia had a right to intervene under the Treaty of Lon- , 
don, cited above, in view of King Constantino’s unconstitu- 
tional go^'ernmcnt, to which are traceable all the violations of 
Greek neutrality which he perpetrated. If this be so, what 
particulai* form the intervention took, and whether it con- 
stituted an attack on Greece’s neutrality, are questions which 
seem to bo irrelevant. Once admit the right of intervention 
in any particular case, sun'ly the moans by which it is carried 
into effect are not material, unless they are excessive or in- 
human. It may also be argued that what seemed to be 
breaches of Gre^ neutrality by the three powers were merely 
acts that Greece would have done or adopted herself if her 
King had not consistently prevented any constitutional 
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government from doing them; in other words, if he had not 
indulged in conduct of the very kind which justified the powers 
in intervening under the Trtiaty of London. It remains to 
add that otluir acts were done by Great Britain and France on 
Greek territory <luring the war which had no reference to the 
intervention against King Constantine, and which were alleged 
to ho pure breaches of Orecik neutrality.] ‘ Interventions 
undertaken for the purpose of preventing or ending illegal 
interventions on the part of another state arc lawful, as 
when in 186 () the United States, by significant rofeiences to 
the possibility of war, caused Napoleon III to withdraw his 
troops from Mexico, 'riic French expedition had been sent in 
ISfil, along with Knglish and Spanish forces, to compel the pay- 
ment by th(^ Mc«i(?aii government of certain pecuniary claims 
and the redness of other grievances; but Great Britain and 
Spain withdrew from the entcr))riso on discovering that 
France was determined to interfc.Te in the domestic affairs of 
Mexico. <Jn Ihcur departim^ a French army established the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria jw hhnperor of Mexico; but 
after its withdrawal he lost in a few months his throne and his 
life.* [Here what began as a lawful punitive intervention by 
thnH} powers end(;d as an unlawful internal intervention on the 
part of one of them.) Interventions by right arc clearly law- 
ful; but whether tliov are just also the circumstances of each 
case must determine. Gertainly they do not violate any right 
of independence, l)Ocause the states that suffer them have 
cither conc(}dcd a liberty of inf^rforenco beforehand by treaty, 
or*acc(iptcd it as ]Dart, of the law of the society to which they 
belong. 

* flon, The Hellenic Cnais, Americiin Journal of Iniematioml Jjav\ vol. 
XI, pp. 40, 'A27\ vul. XII, pp. 312, 502, 790. Bevm Ginirale de Droit Inter- 
national, vol. XXV, pp. 31, 47, 154, 169. Gamer, Intematiowil Law and the 
World War, vul. it, §§ 4()4-473. 8trupp, (m SitvfUion Intcmationdle de la 
Grbee (1821-1917).! 

* Moore, Intcnmtiojial Law Dige^, vol. vi, pp. 483-506; CalvOf DnU 
International, §§ 196-204. 
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§65 

We now turn to interventions that arc technical viola- 
tions of the right of independence. Therefore interventions for 
no strict leplity can be claimed for them, yet 
in certain circumstances International Law may cuimed — those 
excuse or even approve of them. The first 
cases to be considered are protection. 

Interventiofus to ward off imminent datiger to the intervening 

power. 

The right of self-preservation is even more sacred than the 
duty of respecting the independence of others. If the two 
clash, a state naturally acts on the former. Nor is the doc- 
trine that self-preservation overrides ordinary rules, peculiar 
to 'the law of nations. In every civilized state a woman who 
slays a man in defence of her honor is accounted blameless, and 
iliiring invasion the military authorities arc allowed to destroy 
property, if such destruction is necessary for the performance 
of warlike operations against the enemy. Jiy parity of reason- 
ing we obtain the rule that intervention to ward off imminent 
danger to the intervening power is justifiable. But we should 
note carefully that the danger must be direct and immediate, 
not contingent and remote, and, moreover, it must be suffi- 
ciently important in itself to justify the expenditure of blood 
and treasure in order to repel it. The mere fcjar that some- 
thing (lone by a neighboring state to-day may possibly be 
dangerous to us in the fulure if that state should happen to 
become hostile, is no just ground of intfjrvention. If it weite, 
nations might always be at war to-day to prevent war fifty 
years hence! Further, the cause that justifies intervention 
must be important enotigh to justify war. Governments 
constantly submit to small inconveniences rather than resort 
to hostilities; and an evil that is not sufficiently grave to war- 
rant a recourse to the terrible arbitrament of battle is not 
sufficiently grave to warrant intervention. Moreover, inter- 
vention would not be justifiable if the danger could be met in 
any other way. But inasmuch as the intervcnhig state must 
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be itself the judge of the necessity of the intervention, there 
is a tendency for her to magnify dangers in order to justify 
attacks really due to ambitious aims or unscrupulousncss as 
to means. On the other hand, harsh judgments have some- 
times been pronounced against her out of dislike of her policy 
and dread of her power. Add to these causes of bias, honest 
differences of opinion, and we shall deem it in no way wonder- 
ful that tniiny interventions have been subjo^s of much con- 
troversy both at the time and afterwards. In all probability 
men will differ as long as International Law is studied, about 
the seizure of the Danish fleet by Great Britain in 1807' and 
the intervention of the United States between Spain and Cuba 
in 1898.® [It should be noted that scjlf-preservation is not merely 
a defence to intervention, but must also be regarded more 
widely as an independent right which, subject to the limits 
stated, may afford a justification for any infraction of another 
state’s independence. I'lius, in 18.*)8, (Canadian insurgents 
seized an island at Niagara within the frontier of the United 
States of America and made preparations th(*ro for crossing 
into British territ-oiy on board a steamor, the Carolirte. The 
United States government had shown itself i>owi>rloBs to pre- 
vent this hostiile invasion, and the British authorities therefore 
cut the moorings of the Caroline, and she drifted over Niagara 
Falls. The I J nited States government complained, and required 
Great Britain** to showa necessity of self-defence, instant, over- 
whelming, leading no choice of means, and no moment for 
deliberation,” and this the British government was able to 
(K).® On the other hand, tho allegation of necessity by Ger- 
many as a justification for her invasion of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, in 1914, was quite unsound. Her argument that 
if she had not abused Belgian neutrality. Great Britain and 
France would iiave done so, had no foundation in fact; and it 
was put forward to conceal her real motive, which was to use 

^ ryffc, Modern Europe, vol. i, pp. 342-346; Westlake, IrUematu^wl Law, 
part 1 , pp. 302-303. 

* Moore, International Ijow Di^eat, irel. vi, pp. 10&-230. 

* [Snow’s Casee on Iniemational Law, p. 177. Pitt Cobbett’s Leading 
Coses on InterruUional Law (4th ed.) vol. i, p. 168.] 
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Belgium and Luxemburg as the shortest roads to the speedy 
defeat of France.] ^ 


§66 


The next class of cases for which the permissson and pos- 
sibly the approval of the law of nations may be claimed is 

Interventions on the ground of hutnanity. 

In the opinion of some writers such interventions are legal. 
But we cannot venture to bring them within the ordinary 
rules of International Law, which does not impose on states 
the obligation of preventing barbarity on the part of their 
neighbors. At the same time, it will not con- intia-vcniioM on 
demn interventions for such a cause, if they are tbo groand of 
undertaken with a single eye to the object in 
view, and without ulterior considerations of self-intci*est and 
ambition. Should the cruelty lx? so long continued and so re- 
volting that the best instincts of human nature are outraged 
by it, and should an opportunity arise for bringing it to an 
end and itnnoving its cause without adding fu(*l to the fire 
of the conflict, there is nothing in the law of nations which 
will brand as a wrongdoer the state? that steps forward and 
undertakes the necessary intervention. Each case must be 
judged on its merits. There is a great difference between 
declaring a national act to be legal, and therefore part of the 
order under which states have consented to live, and allowing 
it to be morally blameless as an exception to ordinary rules. 
A state may, in a gi'eat emergency, set aside everyday re- 
stmints; and neither in its case nor in a corresponding case of 
individual conduct will blame be incurred. But, nevertheless, 
the ordinary rule is good for ordinary cases, which, after all, 
make up at least ninety-nine hundredths of life. To say that 
it is no rule because it may laudably be ignored once or twice 
in a generation, is to overturn order in an attempt to exalt 
virtue.* An intervention to put a stop to barbarous and 
abominable cruelty is a question rather of policy than of law. 


1 [Oppenheim, International Low, vol. 1, § 133c. Hall, IntemaHonal Law, 
7th ed., S 86n.] 
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It is above and beyond the domain of law.^ It is destitute of 
technical legality, but it may be morally right and even praise- 
worthy to a high degree. When in 1860 the Great Powers of 
Europe intervened to put a stop to the persecution and mas- 
sacre of Christians in the district of Mount Lebanon, their 
proceedings were worthy of commendation, though they could 
not be brought within the strict letter of the law.* 

§67 

From the middle of the seven^nth century it has been a 
maxim of European diplomacy that 

IntervenUona in order to preserve the balance of power 
were necessary and just. The significance attached to the 
theory of a balance of power has varied from time to time. 
It used to be held that a sort of international equilibrium of 

interventionB for established, and that any state 

the preservation that attempted to destroy its nice adjustments 
of the bahuice of might be attacked by others whose relative im- 
portance would be diminished if it were per- 
mitted to carry out its projects. For a long time this 
doctrine was accounted axiomatic. It liad only to be stated 
to be accepted. To preserve the balance of pow(;r, states 
kept up standing armies,^ entered into wearisome negotiations, 
and waged incessant wars. And the history of some of these 
wars furnishes a most complete condemnation of the theory 
that was invoked to justify them. If, for instance, success 
had attended the attempt of the allies in the War of the Span- 
ish Succession to seat the Archduke Charles instead of Philip V 
on the throne of Spain, they would have brought about the 
very distuibancc of the European equilibrium that they took 
up arms to prevent; for Philip never inherited the French 

* Historicus, Letters on Some Questions of International LaWt p. 14. 

* Cambridge Modem Hi^oryj vol. xi, p. 636. 

*Sec Preamble to the eld British Mutiny Act: "And whereasdt is ad- 
judged necessary by His Majesty and this present Parliament that a Body 
of Forces should be continued for the Safety of the United Kingdom, the 
Defence of the Possessions of His Moj^ty's Crown, and the Preservation of 
the Balance of Power in Europe." 
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kingdom, whereas Charles unexpectedly became emperor in 
1711. Had he reigned in Madrid, the Imperial and Spanish 
crowns would have been imited on one head, — a consumma- 
tion as full of danger to the balance of power as the union of 
France and Spain under one king. If the Allies had been 
content to wait for the anticipated peril to become real before 
th^ took up arms to avert it, they need not have gone to 
war at all.^ 

A political system that tends to stereotype the existing order 
of things in international affairs is fatal to progress. Yet 
underlying the older theory of the balance of power was al- 
ways the assumption that the division of territory and au- 
thority among the chief states of Europe at any given time was 
the right and prosier division, and must be maintained at alL 
costs. In actual fact, the order which it was sought to pre- 
serve was constantly changing. At one period the state of 
possession established by the Peace of Vienna of 1815 was re- 
garded as sacred, at another the appeal was to the Peace of 
Utrecht of 1713, at a third to that of Westphalia of 1648. The 
world moved in spite of the efforts of rulers to keep it station- 
ary, and they had to adjust their schemes to its changes. But 
in doing so they found in the idea of a balance of power a cloak 
for ambitious designs. If one state desired to pick a quarrel 
with anotlier, it was easy to allege that some action on the 
part of the latter threatened the European equilibrium. Under 
cover of such an accusation demands for concessions of all 
kinds could be made. The last development of the balance 
theory in this direction was due to the ingenuity of the Efti- 
peror Napoleon III. Ho put forth the doctrine that whenever 
another state was greatly aggrandized, France must have terri- 
torial compensation, in order that the relative power of the two 
nations might remain constant. He obtained the cession of 
Savoy and Nice in 1860 as compensation for the union of cen- 
tral Italy and Piedmont; but he failed entirely in his efforts to 
obtain similar territorial compensation for the unification of 
North Germany in 1866.^ Prince Bismarck alleged tliat such 

' Wheaton, Hiatory qf ihe Law qf NaHona, part 1, § 2. 

* Cambridge Modem History, vd. xi, pp. 386-^388, 467. 
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a spirit of German patriotism had been aroused by the victories 
of Prussia, that it was impossible for him to cede a yard of Ger- 
man territory to France. In saying this, he incidentally laid 
bare the main defect of the original theory of a balance of 
power. It distributed provinces and rounded off the bounda- 
ries of kingdoms without regard to the wishes of the popula- 
tions and their affinities of race, religion, and sentiment. It 
repressed popular movements when they interfered with its 
calculations. Italian unity and German unity were achieved 
in spite of it; and it is bound to lose influence as the wishes of 
peoples become more and more a necessary element in the 
calculations of rulers. It can be credited with but one good 
result. It did sometimes act as a restraint upon unscrupulous 
rulers, as when, in 1668, the Triple Alliance of England, 
Sweden, and Holland, without firing a shot, caused Louis XIV 
to renounce for a time his designs upon the Spanish Nether- 
lands. But such satisfactory effects were rather accidental 
than essential. If would-be plunderers could agree before- 
hand on a division of the spoil, and contrive to silence the ob- 
jections of less interested neighbors, their victim would not be 
saved by any regard for a balance of power which remains 
uriafTccted 1)3" the transaction. This statement finds ample 
proof in the history of the three partitions of Poland between 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. Fortunately for them, the peo- 
I)le of the United States have never been brought face to face 
with an international S 3 rstcm based upon the old version of the 
doctrine of a balance of power. The political circumstances of 
the New World have prevented the growth of such a S 3 "stem on 
the American continent, and its importation from Europe has 
been avoided, owing to the wise policy of successive adminis- 
trations from that of President Monroe onwards.' 

But in modern times the theory has taken another form which 
embodies a great truth and is not so easily perverted to evil 
as was the original version. As we have seen, the existence of 
International Law involves the existence of a society of nations. 
Membership of a society implies social duties, and among them 
a foremost place is held by the duty of abstaining from con- 
* Despagnet, Droit IfiterwUional PvtiUc, §S 176-182. 
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duct that endangers the vital interests of the society as a 
whole. When a member persistently violates this duty, an- 
other member or group of members may vindicate social well- 
being by active measures of restraint. If, therefore, a power- 
ful state frequently endeavors to impose its will on others, and 
becomes an arrogant dictator when it ought to be content with 
a fair share of influence and leadership, those who find their 
remonstrances disregarded and their rights ignored perform 
valuable service to the whole community when they resort to 
force in order to reduce the aggressor to its proper position. 
As the duty of self-preservation justifies intervention to ward 
off imminent danger to national life or honor, so the duty of 
preserving international society justifies intervention to bring » 
to an end conduct that imperils the existence or healthful order ^ 
of that society. It is true that in each case the independence 
of the offending state is for the moment violated; but the less 
must give way to the greater in order to attain a good end. 
Conduct so unsocial as to endanger society may be restrained 
in the interests of society.^ But it is not lightly to be assumed 
that a*grcat advance in the power and wealth of a state will be 
used to endanger the common weal. Something more than 
the mere existence of increased resources is necessary in order 
to justify complaint. It is wise to remember that the power to 
do evil is harmless unless it is accompanied by the will to do 
evil. When this last is shown by unmistakable signs, then, i 
but not before, does a case for intervention arise. 

§68 

There are two grounds of intervention that will not bear 
investigation, though they have been put forward on several 
occasions. It has been maintained that the 
request of one of the parties to a civil war justi- Kroundi of 
fies a neighboring power in rendering it assist- 
ance, as Russia at the request of the Austrian government 
helped it to crush the Hungarian insurgents in 1849. Some 
publicists deny the legality of intervention at the request of 

^ For a valuable disrusaion of the whole question, see DupuiSi Ls Piin- 
eipe d'EquUibref part i, ch. vi. 
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rebels, but are disposed to look more favorably on intervention 
at the request of established governments.^ Others hold that 
foreign powers may assist the party that appears to them to 
have justice on its side.* Neither view can be regarded as 
sound. Any intervention in an internal struggle is an attempt 
to prevent the people of a state from settling their own affairs 
in their own way. It might conceivably be justified on grounds 
of humanity or by some of the other considerations that we 
have already examined; but if aU that can be said in its favor 
is that it was entered upon by request, the case for it breaks 
down completely. It is Jin attack on independence without 
adequate cause, and consequently a gross violation of Inter- 
national Law. In no case can an incitement to do wrong 
render the act done in consequence of it lawful and right. 
The same roasoning applies to interventions for the purpose of 
putting down revolution. When in 1820-1823 the Holy Al- 
liance was crushing by means of Austrian troops movements in 
favor of political liberty in Naples, Piedmont, and other states, 
and inciting France to invade Spain in order to restore Ferdi- 
nand VII to the plentitude of his absolute power. Great Britain, 
by the pen of Canning disclaimed any general right of inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of independent nations.” * 
Undoubtedly the brilliant minister enunciated a true doctrine. 
No such right exists. The assumption of it by the monarchs 
of the Holy Alliance was an offence against that principle of 
international solidarity which they professed to. hold so dear. 
A successful revolution in favor of a republic is doubtless un- 
welcome to monarchical states, and a successful revolution in 
favor of a monarchy is equally unwelcome to republican states. 
But all alike must allow their neighbors to make such changes 
in their governments and institutions as seem best to them, and 
to make them by force as well as by constitutional means. 

^ B.g. Woolaey, /ntemafioncri Lau, § 41. 

* E.g. Vattel, DroU des Gena, bk. n, § 56. 

* Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty, vol. i, p. 318; Wheaton, History qf 
the Law of Nations,, part iv, §§ 22, 23; Canning, Despoil to the French 
Chargi d* Affaires of Jan. 10, ISiSS. BrUi^ and Foreign State Papas 
(1822-1823), p. 21. 
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Any real dangers to other states which may arise in the process 
can be dealt with under one or more of the recognized grounds 
of intervention. 


§69 

Hitherto, for the sake of clearness, we have treated each 
separate case as if it came entirely and exclu- variouB con- 
sively under one of the various heads into which elusions comm 
we have divided interventions. But in actual “* intervention, 
life matters are not so simple. The same intervention often 
possesses a variety of aspects, and attempts are made to justify 
it on several grounds. The formation of a judgment upon it is 
difficult in proportion to its complication. Few international 
proceedings of recent years have been more bitterly attacked 
and more strongly defended than the British intervention in 
.'Egypt, which began in 1882. It involved for Great Britain 
questions of safe^guarding vital interests in connection with the 
Suez Canal and the route to India, questions of national honor 
with reprd to the promises made to Tewfik Pasha in 1879, 
questions of good government with regard to the suppression of 
the Arabist movement and the reform of the administration, 
questions of finance with regard to the Egyptian debt, and 
questions of the rights of other states in connection with the 
dual control wliich was shared with France, and the suspension 
of the Law of Liquidation which was signed by no less than 
fourteen powers.^ It will not be necessary to enter into the 
controversies which this intervention aroused. We have re- 
ferred to it in order to show how complicated such a proceeding 
can be, and how at every turn it involves disputes on matters 
of fact as well as legal principles. We may add to them a few 
others, which will be found useful guides to correct conclusions. 
From what has been already said it follows, as a corollary, that 
interventions in the internal affairs of states are greater in- 
fringements of their independence than interferences with 
their external action, which must, from the nature of the case, 
be concerned with other powers. Such interventions, there- 
fore, should be watched with the utmost jealousy, and require 

^ Holland, European Concert in (Ae Eastern Quesfibn, pp. 98-206. 
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the strongest jeasons in order to justify them. Further, inter- 
ventions earned on by the Great Powers as the representatives 
of civilization, or by the Great Powers of Ehirope as the ac- 
cepted leaders of the states of Europe, are more likely to be 
just and beneficial than interventions carried on by one power 
only. But liistory seems to show that when two or three states 
combine in a temporary alliance for the purpose of regulating 
the affairs of some neighbor, they not only possess none of the 
moral authority attaching to the proceedings of the Great 
Powem, but are exceedingly likely to quarrel among them- 
selves. The joint intervention of France and England in 
Egypt is a case in point. It may be held to have begun in 
1878, and it ceased in 1882 by the withdrawal of France when 
it was deemed necessary to put down the Arabist rebellion by 
armed force. It is not too much to say that from that date 
till 1904, when the Declaration concerning Egypt and Morocco 
put an end to the friction between the two powers, the policy 
of France wits directed towards making the British position in 
Egypt as uncomfortable as possible. The intervention of the 
German Confederation in the Schleswig-Holstein question in 
1864 is a more conspicuous warning still; for it ended in the war 
of 1866 between Austria and Prussia, the two chief intervening 
powers. 

§70 

So prone are powerful states to interfere in the affairs of 
oth(TS, and so great arc the evils of interference, that a doc- 
Tho doctrino of trine of absolute non-intervention has been put 
non-intervention, forth as a protcst against incessant meddling. 
If this doctrine means that a state should do nothing but 
mind its own concerns and never take an interest in the affairs 
of other states, it is fatal to the idea of a family of nations. 
If, on the other hand, it means that a state should take an 
interest in international affairs, and express approval or dis- 
approval of the conduct of its neighbors, but never go beyond 
moral suasion in its interference, it is foolish. To scatter 
abroad protests and reproaches, and yet to let it be understood 
that they will never be backed by force of arms, is the surest 
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way to get them treated with angry contempt. Neither selfish 
isolation nor undignified remonstrance is the proper attitude 
for honorable and self-respecting states. They should inter- 
vene very sparingly, and only on the clearest grounds of justice 
and necessity; but when they do intervene, they should make 
it clear to all concerned that their voice must be attended to 
and their wishes carried out.^ 

[Two recent moDographB on intervention are thooe of Henry G. Hodges 
(1915), and Ellery C. Stowell (1921).] 
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BIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH FBOPEBTT 

§71 

International Law regards states as political units 
possessed of proprietary rights over definite portions of the 
earth’s surface.^ So entirely is its conception 
holding both of a state bound up with the notion of territo- 
territoriai and non- posscssion that it would be impossible for 

Beoaiona. a nomadic tribe, even if highly organized and 

civilized, to come under its provisions. The whole law of 
jurisdiction, much of the law of diplomacy, and many of the 
rules that govern war and neutrality, imply that the communi- 
ties subject to them have sovereign rights over territory. 
These rights are quite compatible with the private ownership I 
of land and indeed secure for it the protection without which 
it could not exist. But a state may hold non-territorial as 
1 well as territorial possessions; and it will be well to deal with 
them at once, in order that we may dismiss them from further 
consideration, and go on to consider the important questions 
connected with national ownership of land and water. The 
non-territorial possessions of a state are its buildings and chat- 
tels. Every civilized and independent political community 
possesses in greater or less abundance such things as palaces, 
museums, sliips, forts, arsenals, arms, ammunition, pictures, 
and jewels. They belong to it in its corporate capacity; and 
most questions which arise with regard to the right of owner- 
ship over them, or the right to use and enjoy them, are settled 
by municipal law. Wc refer, for instance, to the law of the 
land, and not to International Law, when we want to know 
when wc may visit a national art gallery, or what compulsory 
powers the government has, to take the land of private owners 

' An able statement of the contrary view, that sovereignty is distinct from 
property, will be found in Westlake’s Collected Papers, chapter ix. 
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for the erection of forts and magazines on it. It is only when 
war breaks out between two states, and such possessions as we 
are considering become subject to belligerent capture, that 
International Law steps in to settle the nature and limits of 
proprietary rights over them. The laws of war decide the 
extent of their liability to hostile seizure, and the kind and 
degree of control that can bo exercised over them when seized. 
We shall examine these questions when wo come to deal with 
belligerent rights. Meanwliile we may mention here that ves- 
sels belonging to the state — public vessels as they are called 
to distinguish them from sliips that arc the property of private 
individuals — nec'd not necessarily l>e adaptciil for warlike 
purposes. If they are owned by the state, manned by indi- 
viduals in its service, and navigated under the command of its 
officers, they are state property. Even if hirtid by the state, 
they are public ships while the hiiing lasts, provided that they 
are entirely given up for the time being to the service of the 
government and are under the control of its officers. Some- 
times the word of the commander has been held to be sufficient 
evidence of state ownership. 


§ 72 

We will now proceed to a consideration of the rules of 
International Law with respect to the important group of 
subjects connected with a state’s territorial pos- Ej^nt of a state's 
sessions. We will begin by (jndeavoring to an- tirritomi 
swer the question. Of what does a state's terri- 
tory consist? It consists, first, of the land and water within 
that portion of the earth’s surface over which the state exer- 
cises rights of sovereignty. All livers and lakes that arc 
entirely within its land boundaries are as much its territory 
as the soil they water. And if a river flows through several 
states, each possesses in full ownership that portion of the 
course which passes through its territory. But if one state 
holds Ihe land on one bank of a river and another state poe- 
Besses the opposite bank, the boundary line between them 
is drawn down the middle of the navigable channel, and 
includes the islands on either side, except when established 
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custom or a treaty still in force gives to one of them the whole 
' stream. The same rule holds good of frontier lakes, such as 
Lake Ontario, the northern shore of which is Canadian terri- 
tory while its southern coast belongs to the United States. 
In all these cases it will be noticed that water is held to be ap- 
purtenant to land, not land to water. The rules concerning 
them are taken with scarcely any alteration from the jtis gen- ^ 
tiuiUj and arc part of that heritage of Roman T^w with which t 
Grotius and his fellow-workers endowed the international code.^ 

, Secondly, a state's territory includes the sea within a three- 
' mile limit of its shores. Along a stretch of open coast line 
the dominion of the territorial power extends seaward to a ^ 
distance of three miles, measured from low-water mark. The 
rule of the marine league was introduced at the beginning of 
the last century as a practical application of the principle laid 
down by Bynkershock^ and others, that a state’s dominion 
over the sea should be limited to that portion of it which she 
can control from the land by means of her artillery, this being 
obviously all that can be needed to provide for her own safety. 
Her sovereign rights were to extend guousque tormenta explo- 
duntur. And as at that time the furthest range of cannon was 
about three miles, the accepted maxim, Terrae dominium 
finitur ubi finilur armorum vis, seemed to dictate the marine 
league as the appropriate distance. Opposing views gradually 
died out, though remnants of them survived into the recent 
past, as was shown by the claim of Spain to two marine leagues 
round the coast of Cuba, wliich was stoutly opposed by Great 
Britain and the United States,’ and came to an end when the 
latter power deprived Spain of the island in 1898. There can 
be no doubt now that, whatever difficulties may still linger as 
to bays and indentations, the rule we have laid down rests 
upon the solid basis of general consent. It gives to a maritime 
state reasonable security from attack, the needful control over 
shipping, and protection for the population of its coast line in 

> Justinian, InstUvtea, bk. n, tit. i, 22, and Dige^, 41. 1. 29, and 43. 12. 1. 7. 
Moore, International Law Digest, vol. x, pp. 016^1. 

* De Dominio Mam, ch. ii. 

* 'Wbaxton, International Law of the United Stales, || 32, 827. 
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the enjoyment of the means of subsistence that they derive 
from their proximity to the sea.* It has been adopted not only 
in the domestic legislation of maritime states, but also in great 
international documents, such as the North Sea Fisheries Con- 
vention of 1882, which defined territorial waters as those which 
came within three miles, measured from low-water mark along 
the coast of each of the signatoiy powers.* A few attempts 
have been made in recent timas to extend the limit in order 
to keep pace with the increased range of modern artillciy. For 
instance, in 1863 Mr. Graliam, the United States consul at 
Cape Town, demanded the release? of the Federal merchant 
vessel, the Sea Bride, which had Ixien captured by the Con- 
federate cruiser Alahanta within four miles of the shore, but 
outside the three-mile limit. He based his demand upon the . 
doctrine that since the invention of rifled cannon territorial 
waters extended to at lejist six miles. l'’he British Covernor 
of Cape Colony declined to interfere, on the ground that tlie 
rule of the marine league held good.® xVfr, Orahain^s action 
was not seriously backed by his Government; and it may be 
taken fbr granted that, in spite of tentative elTori-s at altcrtv- 
tion,^ the rule of the tliree-mile limit is a valid part of modern \ 
International Law. But a tendency to reopen the question is * 
showing itself, and is amply justified by the increase of the 
range of cannon from three to fifteen miles. The Institute of 
International Law discussed the matter at Paris in 1894. It 
drew a sharp distinction between territorial waters and waters 
over which a neutral state should be allowed to exercise the 
authority necessary to enforce its neutrality. On the ground 
that the marine league is insufficient to protect coast fisheries, 
it suggested the extension of the territorial zone to six miles; | 
and it gave each neutral state power to declare to belligerents 
the number of marine miles it deemed needful for the guaran- 

* Fterels, Seereeht, § 24. * Hertnlet, Treaties, vol. xv, p. 795. 

’ British Parliamentary Papers, North America, United States (1S64), vol. 

L.XII, pp. 19-29. [See also Walker, Manual of Public Intematumal Law, 
pp. 172-174 for a cose directly raising this point.] 

* Biuntsclili, Droit Internalional Codifi6, § 302; Phillimore, Commentaries 
upon InUmationdl Law, part iii, ch. vin. 
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tee of its neutralityi provided they did not exceed the range of 
cannon mounted on the shore. The maritime powers were 
recommended to meet in congress to adopt these and other 
rules.^ States are, however, hard to move. The suggested 
congress has never been held. As late as 1904 the British 
Government declared in the House of Commons that it was 
not prepared to recognize any extension of the three-mile limit, 
and early in 1911 it protested against a Russian attempt to 
extend the limit to twelve miles in order to protect the Arch- 
angel fisheries,* [and during the great war denied a similar 
claim on the part of the Argentine and Uniguay].* 

In the third place, a state is held to possess, in addition to 
the marine league, narrow bays and estuaries that indent its 
coast, and narrow straits both of whose shores arc in its terri- 
toiy. The case of such straits is ruled by a simple deduction 
from the principles already laid down. If the passage is less 
than six miles across, it is wholly territorial water, because a 
marine league measured from either shore covers the whole 
expanse. If it is more than six mil^ across, a league on cither 
side belongs to the territorial power and the mid-channel is part 
of the open seOj which belongs to no state buf is common’ to 
all for use and pa^gc. tfsage,' however, sometimes modifies 
tfus nile. Tor instance, the Straits of Fuca, between Vancouver 
Island and the territory of the United States, arc divided 
throughout into British and American waters, though they 
vary in width from ten to twenty miles. With regard to bays 
and estuaries there is more doubt. The principle that such of 
them as are narrow should belong to the state that possesses the 
adjacent land, is universally admitted. For its own protec- 
tion against possible enemies it is entitled to exercise the powers 
of ownership over what are really gates leading into its domin- 
ions. But when we come to define the exact extent of the 
waters that may properly be appropriated in pursuance of this 
principle, wc find no general agreement. If the distance from 
point to point across the mouth of a bay is not more than six 

' Anntiaire de VlnatUvt de Droit Iniematumal, 1894r-lS95, pp. 281-331. 

* Ixtndon 'Times of June 3, 1904, and February 25, 1911. 

* VOppenlhcini, Internalimuil Law , vol. i, p, 335n.\ 
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miles, that bay becomes territorial water under the accepted 
rule of the marine league. There is, however, a disposition 
to hold that the distance should be extended; but at present 
the common consent of nations has not fixed upon a generally 
accepted limit, thou^ there is a considerable amount of 
authority in favor of ten miles. This was the rule adopted in the 
Fishery Convention of 1839 between Great Britain and France;* 
but the Institute of International Law at the Paris meeting 
to which we have already referred voted by a large majority in 
favor of raising the limit to twelve miles. The mixed com- 
mission appointed under the provisions of the Convention of 
1853 between the United States and Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of settling claims made by the citizens of each nation upon 
the government of the other, dealt with fishery disputes, and- 
decided against the claim of Great Britain that the Bay of 
Fundy was British territorial water, on the ground, among 
others, that the distance from headland to headland across its 
opening was greater than ten miles.* In 1888 a Fishery Treaty 
was negotiated at Washington between the two powers, but 
failed tb come into operation on account of the refusal of the 
Senate of the United States to ratify it. It is, however, 
important for our present purijose, bceause it adopted the ten- 
mile line in the case of bays, creeks and harbors not otluii'wise 
specially provided for by its articles.* But it cannot be said 
that there is a definite rule of International Law on this matter, 
as there is in the case of the marine league. The claims of 
states to large tracts of marginal waters— claims which arc 
themselves relics of yet wider claims to dominion over oceans 
and seas — ^inorcase the difficulty of the question. Some of 
them are dead or dormant; but when a valuable fishery is re- 
tained for native fishermen by the assertion of sovereignty over 
a bay of considerable size, or when considerations of self-pro- 
tection or political advantage are prominent, we find that states 
insist upon and often obtain recognition of their demands, 

» Hertslet, Treaties, vol. v, p. 89. 

* Wheaton, Internatimial Law (Dana’s ed.), note 142; Moore, Interna- 
Uonal Law Higest, vol. i, pp. 7S5-787. 

*Bntisb BurUmentaiy lepers, Untied S/aftts, No, 1 (1888). 
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some of which are based upon very ancient precedent. Thus 
the Dutch claim to regard the Zuyder Zee as territorial water 
is generally recognized, and some writers hold that the 
United States possesses in full ownership Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware ba3rs.' Great Britain has almost forgotten her preten- 
sions to sovereignty over what she called the King’s Chambers, 
that is to say, portions of open sea, cut off by drawing imagi- 
nary lines from headland to headland along her coast; but 
they have never been formally withdrawn.* And by the Fish- 
ery Convention of 1839 already alluded to, exceptions were 
allowed to the ten-mile rule laid down in it. The utmost wo 
can venture to say is that there is a tendency among mari- 
time states to adopt this rule, and probably it will in time 
become the law of the civilized world. [In the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration, 1910, the Hague tribunal rejected 
the contention of the United States of America that a bay 
ceases to be territorial if its width exceed threo miles, and de- 
cided that *‘in case of bays the three marine miles are to be 
measured from a straiglit line drawn across the body of water 
at the place where it ceases to have the configuration and 
characteristics of a bay. ” On the face of it, this goes consid- 
erably further than the ten-mile rule, and the tribunal certainly 
gave an intelligible bjisis for this extension in stating that a bay, 
by its very nature, concerns the interests of the territorial 
sovereign to a more important extent than the open coast, e.g., 
in matters of defence and commerce. But the tribunal also 
recognized that Great Britain had adopted the ton-mile rule 
in a number of treaties, and recommended the parties to accept 
it as applying to all the bays in dispute, for which no specific 
provision was made in the award. It therefore admitted that 
circumstances may vary the application of the wider rule 
which it laid down.]* It is, however, universally conceded 

1 Ortolan, Diplomaiie de la Metf liv. ii, p. 152; C. F. do Martens, Pricis, 
fi 42; Kent, Commentary on InternaHontU Law (Abdy’a ed.), pp. 113, 114. 

* Walker, Science of InUmaHonal Law, p. 170, notes 3 and 4. 

* [American Journal of Inlemaiional Law, vol. iv, pp. 948-1000. Pitt 
CSobbett’s Leading cases on Interruilional Law, vol. i, pp. 158-167. Sir Cecil 
J. B. Hurst in British Year Book of JntemaHonal Law (1922^-1923), pp.42-i54.] 
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that when a bay or estuaiy is territorial water, the marine 
league is to be measured from the imaginary line across its 
entrance. 

} In the fourth place, a state possesses the islets fringing its 
coast. A hold on them is essential to its peace and safety. 
The question was raised in 1805 in the case of the An7io,* 
which was a ship of somewhat doubtful character captured 
when flying the American flag by a British privateer near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The seizure was made more than 
three miles from firm ground, but within a league of a chain 
of mud islets wliich fringed the coast and formed a “sort of 
portico to the mainland. “ The United States was neutral in 
the war between ( Ircat Britain and Spain, and its minister in 
Ijondon claimed the ship in the British prize court, on the 
ground that the capture was made within American territorial 
waters. The judgment of Lord Stowcll sustained this con- 
tention and ordered the release of the ship. He held that 
the islands, though not Arm enough to be habitable, must 
be regi^ded as part of the territory, since they were formed by 
alluvium* from the nminland, and their possession was neces- 
sary for the command of the river. “If they do not belong to 
the United Stjites of America, any other power may occupy 
them, they might be embanked and fortified. What a thorn 
would this be in the side of America. ” There can be no doubt 
of the justice of Lord Stowcll’s decision, and the rule that 
resulted from it has received general recognition. 

§73 

We have seen that states may possess both land and water. 
Can they possess air also? [The topic has evoked a consid- 
erable mass of juristic literature in which three ^ 

distinct lines of argument are traceable. Ac- state a part of its 
cording to the first, the air space above state 
territory is as completely subject to state sovereignty as 
is the territory itself! • According to the second, the air, 

* C. Robinson, AdmimUy Reports, vol. v, pp. 373, 385c-3S5d. [Adopted 
in Secretary of State for India v. Chelikani Rama Rno (1916) L. R. 43 In- 
dian Appeals, 192.] * Justinian, Inatilutes, bk. n, tit. i, 20. 
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like the high seas, is open to free navigation by all aircraft, 
subject to the right of states to provide for the security 
of their territory.^ The third view is that, while the sover- 
eignty over the air space remains with the subjacent state, yet 
it is subject to a servitude in favour of foreign aircraft. This 
view appears to hit a workable mean between the theory of un- 
diluted state sovereignty over the air (which ignores the fact 
that aviation is never likely to be a purely national affair) and 
the theory of complete freedom of aerial navigation (which 
takes no account of the fact that air is not water, and that 
while ships do not usually end their voyages on land, most ) 
air vessels must). Turning to international practice, an inter- ‘ 
national conference on rules for aerial navigation, held at Paris 
in 1910, proved to be abortive. The four years of the great 
war were barren of any legal results, but fertile in incidents that 
miglit, and did, lead to them after peace in the shape of the 
Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, 1919,’ 
which was signed by the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
twelve minor powers. It is important to note that the Con- 
(vention is, in effect, limited to time of peace. It recognizes 
that cveiy state has complete and exclusive sovereignty in the 
air space above its territory and territorial waters; but it never- 
theless allows in time of peace fi'eedom of innocent passage to 
aircraft, and thus adopts the principle of the third view stated 
above. Each state may, for military reasons or in the interest 
of public safety, prohibit aircraft from flying over certain areas 
of its territoiy, provided no tiistinction is made between its 
own private aircraft and foreign aircraft. All aircraft have 
the right to cross another state wMout landing, but they must 
follow the route fixed by the territorial state; and, if the latter's 
regulations require it, they shall land in one of the aerodromes 
fixed for that purpose. Every state may reserve to its national 
aircraft the carriage of persons and goods for hire between 
two points on its own territoiy. All aircraft engaged iq inter- 
national navigation must have (inter alia) certificates of regis- 
tration of nationality and of airworthiness, and upon land ing 

^ LCf. Institut de Droit InternationaL Annuaire (1911). VoL xziv, pi. 
3i6.] * [State Popers. Treaty Series (1010). Cmd. 670.] 
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the authorities of the country have the right to visit air- 
craft in order to verify all such documents. Carriage of explo- 
sives and arms is forbidden. Such are some of the lea^ng 
provisions with respect to private aircraft. There are separate 
regulations for state aircraft, which arc defined as (a) military 
aircraft; (b) aircraft exclusively employed in state service, 
such as posts, customs, police. Flight over, and landing upon, 
state territory is not allowed to foreign military aircraft with- 
out special authorization. If this be granted, they have the 
privileges of exterritoriality accorded to foreign ships of war. 
States must arrange among themselves the conditions on which 
police and customs aircraft may cross state frontiers. Postal 
aircraft is appaKjntly to be treated like private aircraft. The 
Convention provides for the creation of an International 
Commission for air navigation, wliich is practically a bureau 
for information and for proposals to amend the Convention.] ^ 

§74 

Having seen of what a state's territory consists, we have now 
to discuss how it may be ac(iuired. Various titles are recog- 
nized as valid. They may be divided into those that spring 
from ori^^l modes of acquisition and those that spring from 
derivative modes of acquisition. The original modes are those 
by which states acquire territory that is in ^ ^ 

technical phraseology ^ that is to say, statui can aoquin 

has not previously been regarded as part of the 
dominions of any civilized power. The deriv- 
ative modes are those by which a state acquires territory that 
previously belonged to a civilized power. They therefore in- 
volve a transfer from one acknowledged international person 
to another. Occu^tion and accretion are the two modes of 
original acquisition. Ce^on, conquest, and prescription are 
the three modes of denvative acqmsition. We will describe 
these five one by one, and set forth in order the rules applicable 
to each. The first, and one of the most important, is: 

> (See Spaight, Aircrafl in Peace (1919). Kuhn in American Journal cj 
IfUemalumal Law (1920), vol. xxv, pp. 369-381. De Montmorency in 
BriHah Year Book of International Law (1921-1922), pp. 166-173.] 
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Occupation. 

Title by occupation applies only to territory not previously 
held by a civilized state. It was introduced into International 
Law during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the 
discovery of America had provided new problems to tax tfie 
ingenuity of jurists. Hitherto they had dealt with countries 
where sovereign rights had been exercised from time imme- 
morial. The transfer of these countries, or parts of them, from 
one state to another was all they had to provide for, and they 
experienced little difficulty in performing the task. Now they 
were suddenly confronted with the question how sovereignty 
could be acquired over vast tracts inhabited only by tribes of 
wandering savages, or at best under governments that were 
non-Christian and uncivilized as Europe undemtood civiliza- 
tion. At fii-st they seemed disposed to hold that mere dis- 
covery was sufficient to create a good and complete title. Thus 
Spain claimed the whole coast of America northward from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the ground of a possible discovfjry of Florida 
in 1498 by Amerigo Vespucci ' and a certain landing on its shore 
by Ponce de Leon in 1513. But the ICnglish claimed the greater 
part of the same coast on account of the discovery of Cape 
Breton or Newfoundland by John Cabot in 1497, and the explo- 
ration of the shore, from Nova Scotia to Capo Ilattoras, by his 
son Sebastian in 1498, while a few years afterwards France put 
in a similar claim based on the discovery of what is now North 
Carolina in 1524 by Verrazano, a Florentine in the service of 
the French king. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the faiiiuus 
Bulls of 1493 and 1494, by which Pope? Alexander VI attempted 
to divide the lands of the New World between Spain and 
Portugal.® For one at least of the grantees laid little st-ress 
on the title thus obtained, and Protestant powers ignored it as 
a matter of course.® Nor did they stand alone. The oft- 
quoted reply of Queen Elizabeth of England to Mendoza, the 
ambassador of Philip II, that she did not “acknowledge the 
Spaniards to have any title by donation of the Bishop of itome/' 

^ Fiskn, J>iaeovery of Atneriixt, vol. ii, pp. 24r-03. 

* Cambridge Modem History^ vo^ i, p. 23. 

' Westlake, IiUemalwiuU Law^ part z, pp. 94-96. 
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may be capped by the mocking questions of Francis I of 
France to Charles V of Spain. “ By what right do you and the 
King of Portugal undertake to monopolize the earth? Has 
Father Adam made you his sole heirs; and if so, where is a copy 
of the will?” 

The exaggerated importance attached to first discoveiy did 
not long continue. The doctrine that it must be followed by 
some formal act of taking possession, some expression of the 
will of the state, as Vattel put it,^ soon arose. This amounted 
to something very much like occupation, by which, as under- 
stood in Roman Law, a valid title was obtained to any res 
nuUius by taking physical possession of it with the intention of 
holding it as one’s own.* In the minds of the classical jurists 
occupation applied chiefly, if not entin^ly, to movables. It was 
whut they called a natural mode of acquisition, whereby 
proprietary rights wen* obtained by individuals over things 
that had no owner.*' The founders of modern International 
Law applied those old Roman rules of the jus naturaJLe to the 
acquisition of sovereign rights by states over newly discovered 
continents.'* Thus discovery was gradually deposed from the 
all-important position it once occupied; and in modern times 
few, if any, authorities would be prepared to say that a good 
title to territory could be based by a state upon the bare fact 
that its navigators were the fimt to find the lands in question. 
But though statesmen and publicists endeavored to find legal 
ground for national claims, the controversies of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries between the colonizing nations of 
Europe jis to the extent of their possessions on the American 
continent, were largely settled by the sword; and where its aid 
was not invoked boundaries were determined rather by com- 
promise, or the political exigencies of the moment, than by 
International Law. The process of portioning out the Ameri- 
can continent among the civilized states was consummated in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when the Treaty of 1846 
divided the great Northwest between the United States and 

^ Vreii dea Gena, bk. i, § 207. ‘ IHgeat, 41. 1. 3. 

> Digest, 41. 1. 1; 41. 2. 1. 

Grotius, De Jure BeUi ac Pads, bk. u, ch. m, 1-4. 
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the British Empire.^ From that time onwards every foot of 
ground in the New World was part of the territory of some 
civilized country, and no power was free to obtain fresh pos- 
sessions therein by occupation.* It seemed, therefore, as if the 
legal questions connected with that method of gaining an 
international title to territory had no more than an historic 
interest. But the last fifty years have seen a great revival of 
interest in them, owing to that modern “scramble for Africa”^ 
which has taken the place of the old “scramble for America.’'! 
The principles of occupation have been rcstudied and applied 
anew. We will endeavjr to state as clearly as possible what 
may be deemed the modern doctrine, warning our readers, how- 
ever, that in some of its parts it must betaken to represent tend- 
encies towards law rather than rules of universal acceptance. 

Occupation as a means of acquiring sovereignty and do- 
minion applies only to such territories as are no part of the 
possessions of any civilized steto. It is not necessary that 
they should be uninhabited. Tracts roamed over by savage 
tribes have been again and again appropriated, and even the 
attainment by the original inhabitants of some slight 'degree 
of civilization and political coherence has not sufficed to bar 
the acquisition of their territory by occupancy. All territory 
not in the possession of states who arc members of the family 
of nations and subjects of International Law must be con- 
sidered as technical^ res nuUius and therefore open to occu- 
pation. The rights of the natives arc moral, not legal. Inter- 
national morality, not International Law, demands that 
they be treated with consideration. 

Occupation is not effected by discovery. The world has 
become so well known that very little land remains to be dis- 
covered in modern times, and there is often great doubt and 
dispute with regard to the exploits of earlier navigators. The 
utmost that can be said for discovery to-day is that, if a 
navigator of one state came home with the news that he had 
found an island or district hitherto unknown, other 'states 
would be bound by the comity of nations to wait a reasonable 

' TreaUea of tAe UniUd (States, p. 438. 

* The idands of the extreme north may perhaps be an exception. 
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time before sending out expeditions in order to annex it. 
We may add that though discovery alone does not give a title, 
it strengthens a title based on occupancy.^ The best modern 
practice, and the views of the most acute and thoughtful pub- 
licists, support the doctrine that effective international occu- 
pation is made up of • two inseparable elements — annexor 
iion and settlement. By the formal act of annexation the 
annexing state notifies its intention of henceforth regarding 
the annexed territory as a part of its doininions; and by the 
patent fact of settlement it takes actual physical possession of 
the territory and retains a hold upon it. I^he formalities 
accompanying annexatifm are not proscribed by International 
liaw. In modern times it is usual to hoist the national flag 
and read a proclamation setting forth the intention of the 
government to take the territory in question as its own;‘ 
but any ceremony of clear import done on the spot in a public 
manner is sufficient. It must, however, be an undoubted act 
of the central government speaking on behalf of the state. 
If the proper authorities have sent out an official specially 
charged with the duty of making a particular acquisition, the 
act of annexation performed by him is in the highest degree a ' 
state act, and therefore valid. But subordinate authorities 
have no such power, and their proceedings would be null and 
void unless they worn ratified by the supreme government.* 
Thus when in 1883 the ministiy of the British Colony of 
Queensland endeavored to annex on their own authority the 
great(jr part of the island of New Guinea, togethcjr with New 
Britain, Now Ireland, and a large number of other islands 
off the north coast of Australia from longitude 141*’ to longi- 
tude 155°, the Home Government refused ratification of so 
sweeping an act. All it would consent to do was to add to 
the Empire a large portion of the south-east of New Guinea, 
with which were subsequently joined some groups of adjacent 
islands. The original annexation took place in 1884,^ and at 

‘ Maine, Intemalional Law, p. 67. 

* E.g. Ilertdet, TrealieSf vol. xvii, pp. 670, 671. 

* Maine, IrUematioTUil Lato, pp. 66^. 

* Hertdet, Treaties, vol. xvii, pp. 678, 679. 
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the end of that year Germany annexed another portion, and 
established a protectorate over the islands of New Britain and 
New Ireland, which had been discovered in 1699 by Dampicr, 
a great British navigator, and nominally taken possession of 
for Grcjjit Britain in 1767 by Captain Carteret of the Royal 
Navy. His act was, however, never ratified, and consequently 
it had no validity, thougli he bore the commission of King 
George IIT.^ A private person cannot perform even an in- 
choiite annexation. Any ceremony he may go through is in- 
valid fiom the b(^ginning, and incapable of ratification. In 
order to annex, a state a jt is necessary, which may be diriMJt, as 
when it is done by an ofheer commissioned especially for the 
pmpose or armed with a general authority to annex under 
certain circumstances, or indirect, as when it is performed by 
subordinate authorities on tlieir own initiative, but afterwards 
ratified by the central government. 

Annexation alone is incapable of giving a good title. It is 
necessaiy for effective occupation that some hold on the 
country be taken and maintained. This is dt^ne by^ settkv 
ment; that is to say, the actual establishment of a civilized 
administration and civilized inhabitants upon the territory in 
question and their continuous presence therein. They may Im? 
established at one spot or many. Their posts may be civil, or 
military, or a mixture of the two. They may live upon the 
resources of the country or upon supplies sent from home. But 
there must be a permanent communily. A temporary camp 
withdrawn after a time to the motlKjr-country will not be suffi- 
cient to keep alive rights of sovereignty over the territory 
purporting to be occupied. Thci-o must be a real possession, as 
Vattel argued more than a century and a half ago.^ In most 
cases annexation comes fimt and settlement follows, but this 
order is sometimes reversed, as was the case with the British 
colony of Natal, the principal seaport of which, Port Natal or 
Durban, was founded by ii little band of British settlers in 
1824, nineteen years before the district was annexed by Great 

^ London Times of Doc. 23, 1884; Annval Beffieler, 1884, PP- 43:M34. 

* DroU dee Gene, i, § 207. 
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Britain.- The mere fact of settlement, like the mere fact of 
annexation, will not give sovereign rights while it stands alone. 
It does not matter which of the two comes first, but they must 
coexist in order to make a valifl occupation. This considera- 
tion alone is sufficient to dispose of all claims to sovereignty 
over the newly discovered Poles. At the North Pole there is 
ocean, and at the South Pole there is Ijind; but at neither can 
man make for himself a home and keep a grip on the frozen 
wastes around. Moreover, it is necessary that the hold upon 
the territory should be maintaincid continuously, or at the 
least that any cessation of control should be temporary and 
intermittent. A territory once occupied can be abandoned, 
as the British abandoned the island of Sant.a Lucia in 1040, 
after their setllei-s ha<l been massacred l)y the Caribs. And 
when such an abandoniiicnt has been shown by lajisc of time, 
or in any othe?r way, to be definite, another state is at liberty 
to tmat the territory as again in the contlitiou of a tch nullius 
and occupy it, as the French occupied Santa Jjucia in 1050. 
But the case of Dclagoa Bay seems to prove that a tempo- 
raiy lapse of control ov(jr territory will not be sufficient to 
invalidate a claim based upon the exercise for centuiics of 
more or less continuous authority. The territory in question 
-was claimed by England and Portugal, and the dispute be- 
tween thorn was rcfcritjd to thcj arbitration of Marshal 
MacMahon, then President of the French llcpublic. His de- 
cision in 1875 in favor of Portugal was based upon the ground 
we have indicated.^ 

It is admitted on all hands that the rights of sovereignty 
gained by occupation extend beyond the territory inhabited 
and used by the original settlers or commanded by the guns 
of their forts. All sort-s of principles have been laid down 
according to the exigencies of the moment as to the extent of 
territory acquired by an act or scries of acts of annexation and 
settlement: and the Homan Law from which the rules of oc- 
cupancy were originally derived gives little help toward the 
solution of these difficulties. But a few principles and pre- 

^ Biycc, Impresitiom of South AJ^ieay pp. 119-122. 

* Hall, IntenuUioncd Law, 7th (>d., § 3^ 
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cepts, Rome positive and some negative, may be evolved from 
their history. 

The whole of an island, unless it be very large, and even 
a, group of very small islands, may be acquired by one act of 
annexation and one settlement. Thus, in 1885, Great Britain 
and Germany took possession of the Louisiade Archipelago 
and the Marshall Islands respectively. Both groups are 
situated off the eastern end of New Guinea, and were taken 
in consequence of the acquisitions made on that island. In 
each case one formal act of annexation was held to be suffi- 
cient for the entire group.^ The rules that apply to con- 
tinents will apply to islands of vast extent like Australia, 
which is often called a continent. It belongs to the empire of 
Great Biitain, because a large number of British scittlements 
fringe its coasts and run far up into the interior, and over the 
whole of it Great Britain exercises actual or potential authority. 
But there can be no doubt that if other powers had colonized 
there at the end of the eighteenth centuiy, when England’s 
sole settlement was at Botany Bay, they would hav,o been 
entitled to divide with her the vast territories that are now 
hors exclusively by a perfectly valid title. 

A state cannot acquire a whole continent by establishing a 
few settlements upon one of its coasts and going through the 
formal ceremony of annexation, nor can the colonization of 
one shore or a part of one shore of a continent give a title right 
across it to the opposite coast. These statements are mere 
negations; but, nevertheless, they enunciate a very important 
principle, and one which was not at first recognized by the 
colonizing nations of Europe., Spain and France vied with 
each other in the magnitude of the pretensions they based upon 
isolated acts of discovery, annexation, and sctitlement, and 
some of the charters given by the kings of England to the early 
British colonists in America expressly granted territorial rights 
across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. But when these 
documents were referred to by the American commissioners at 
the conference held in London in 1826-1827 on the Oregon 
boundary question, the British negotiators declared that they 
1 Annijud Register, 1884t PP- 433, 434. 
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had no international validity and could give to the grantees no 
more than an exclusive title against their fellow-subjects.* 
This was undoubtedly a correct statement. Modern Inter- 
national Law lends no sanction to such preposterous claims. 

Occupation of a considerable extent of coast gives a title up 
to the watershed of the rivers that enter the sea along the oc- 
cupied line; but settlement at the mouth of a river does not 
give a title to all the territoiy drained by that river. Water is 
appurtenant to land, not land to water. If a coastline is effec- 
tively occupied, the rivers that fall into the sea throughout 
its extent, and the country drained by them, are held to belong 
in full sovereignty to the power whose settlements are dotted 
along the shore. Tliis rule provides room for reasonable 
extension inland, but gives no countenance to the limitlem 
pretensions of which we have just spoken. It is nowhere'better 
set forth than in the words of Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, 
the American negotiatora at Madrid in the controversy of 
1803-1805 about the boundaries of Louisiana. They de- 
clared; *‘When any European nation takes possession of any 
exienf of sea-coast, that possession is understood as extending 
into the interior country to the sources of the rivers emptying 
within that coast, to all their branches and the country they 
cover. ” This doctrim! they described as ‘'dictated by reason ” 
and * 'adopted in practice by European nations. ” It is generally 
accepted as good in law, but with the proviso that the extent 
of coast which is effectively occupied must bear some reasonable 
propoilion to the extent of inland country claimed as appur- 
tenant to it. Further, as Sir Travers Twiss points out,‘ it is 
inconsistent with the claim to the whole territory drained by 
the Columbia River, put forth by Mr. Gallatin on behalf of 
the United States in 1827, on the ground of first discovery 
of the mouth of the river, and the subsequent erection of a 
trading-post close to it. This claim was never conceded; and 
when the Treaty of 1846 closed the controversy, it gave to 
Great Britain the upper waters of the Columbia River and the 
country through which they flow.* 

^ Twiss, Law of NalxorUt vol. i, § 126. * Ibid., vol. i, SS 125, 126. 

■ Treatiea of the United States, p. 436. 
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In the absence of natural features the boundary of the con- 
tiguous settlements of two states along the same coast should 
be drawn midway between the last post on either side. The 
boundary line between the possessions of the United States and 
Spain on the Gulf of Mexico was finally drawn in accordance 
with this principle.’ But there can be no doubt that natural 
boundaries would bo preferred to an imaginary line in cases 
where they exist. If a navigable river falls into the sea be- 
tween settlements made by one nation and setthtments made 
by another, each would bo deemed to have occupied up to the 
bank on its side of the r'vcr, and the boundary line between 
them would be drawn down the middle of the channel. 

The rules just enunciated close the door to many disputes, 
but all of them arc n<it so precise in their terms as to be incapa- 
ble of diverse interpretations when applied to concrete cases. 
Moreover, it is conceivable that a state might contest the ap- 
plicability of some of them to Africa, since they are derived 
chiefly from American experience, and the two continents are 
not alike either in geographical features or in political cir- 
cumstances. (kmsiderations such as these have prompted the 
great European states who have engaged in the recent competi- 
tion for territoryand influence in Africa to enterinto agreements 
among themselves with a view to avoiding future conflicts. 
These have taken the form of treaties for the delimination of 
what are called spheres of influence, which will be explained 
under a separate heading.^ 

But. the most important and far-reaching of modern de\ el- 
opments is to be found in the tendency to demand that an 
occupying power shall officially make known the limits of the 
territory it claims to have added to its dominions by each fresh 
act of occupation, and shall within those limits exercise author- 
ity sufficient to secure the primary conditions of civilized exist- 
ence. These requirements wore embodied by the Institute of 
International Law in the Declaration it adopted at its meet- 
ing at Lausanne in 1888; ’ and they are substantially contained 

^ TreaHea of the United p. 1017; Hall, International Law, 7th 

ed., §33. >8ec§81. 

* Tableau GMraJL de VlnsUtut de DroiblnJUrnaiionad (1873-1802), p. 145. 
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in the Final Act of the West African Conference of 1885, which 
was signed by all the powers of Europe and also by the United 
States. Each of the signatory powers bound itself to send a 
formal notification to the others whenever for the future it ac- 
quired by occupation a tract of land on the coast of Africa or 
assumed a protectorate there; and it was understood that the 
notifications would state the limits of the newly claimed ter- 
ritory. These rules have been already acted on in several in- 
stances, and it may be hoped that all states will adopt them, 
and extend them to any futui*e acquisitions of unoccupied 
lands, wherever they may be situated. The powers repre- 
sented at the West African Conference agreed, further, that 
the appropriating state must keep reasonable order throughout 
the territory occupied by it on the coasts of the African coiir 
tinent, so as to ensure freedom of trade and transit, and pro- 
tect existing rights.^ This provision, too, could with great 
advantage be turned into a general rule of International Law. 
[The requirement of notification is, however, omitted from the 
Convention of 1919, which i*evised the Final Act of 1885.* But 
the obligation to keep order is not only recognized but made 
more definite, as it is extended to the maintenance of an author- 
ity and police forces sufficient to ensure protection of persons 
and property. Moreover, we have it on high authority that 
there exists, quite apart from any treaty stipulation, an 
obligation on the part of the occupying state at least to re- 
strain the natives from acts of violence against neighboring 
territories.)® 

It is impossible to study the history of recent territorial 
acquisitions in Africa and elsewhere without being struck 
by the simultaneous presence of two things w^hich at first 
sight appear incompatible. We find, on the one hand, in 
treaties and diplomatic documents little or no reference to the 
existence of native inhabitants. The countries they live in 
are partitioned without the slightest regard to their wishes. 
They d,re simply ignored as having no locus standi in the matter. 

' British State Papers, Africa, No. 4 (1885), p. 312; Supplement to the 
American Journal of ItUernationtd Law, vol. iii, p. 24. 

® [See § 52.) ’ [Oppenheim, hUenudional Law, vol. i, § 228.] 
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On the other hand, wc discover that when the states who, in 
their mutual agreements, pay no attention to the natives come 
to deal singly and directly with new territory that they wish to 
acquire, they are careful to enter into friendly relations with 
the inhabitants, and as a rule do not take over the country 
of a tribe without some agreement with it. For instance, 
between 1884 and 1886 about three hundred treaties were con- 
cluded with native states and tribes in respect of the British 
territories in the basin of the river Niger. ^ This seeming in- 
consistency is explained when we reflect that International 
Law, as a technical system of rules for determining the actions 
of states in their mutual relations, is concerned with civilized 
communities alone. Occupation gives a valid title under it; 
but the title can be valid only as between the states who are 
subjects of the law. When such states come to deal with na- 
tive tribes, though the technical rules of International Law do 
not apply, moral considerations do. Justice demands that the 
inhabitants of occupied districts be treated with fairness. 
The only moral justification for extending civilized rule over 
backward tribes is that they may be raised thereby to a higher 
plane of existence. [Striking proof of the influence of this high 
ideal has been recently afforded by the tightening of existing 
restrictions on the liquor traffic in Africa contained in a Con- 
vention of 1919;* by the Convention of the same date for the 
control of trade in arms;* and by the general duties imposed 
on mandatory powers under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.]^ 

§75 

We now pass on to consider 

• Accretionf 

which is the second of the two original modes of acquisition 
known to International Law. It applies only to water-bounda- 
ries; and the rules that define and limit it are taken with little 
variation from Roman Law.* When the action of water adds 

* Sialesman^a Year Boohy 1894t p. 1890. 

* [State Papere, Treaty Series (1910). No. 10. Gmd. 478.] 

«[8ee§52.] MSes § 43.] 

* Justiniiin, ItutUtdes^ bk. ii, tit. i, 20-24; Digest, 41. 1. 7, 29, 66. 
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to the land, or when islands are formed off the coast of a 
state, whether by alluvium or from any other cause, th^ are 
regarded as portions of the territory.^ When a waterway is the 
boundary between two states, islands formed on Mod* whscebgr 
either side of the middle of the channel belong *****'^ 

to the state that owns that side. If they arise (2) Amretion. 
in the central channel itself, they are divided between the two 
states by a line drawn across or along them in continuation of 
the line drawn down the middle of the channel. But if a con- 
vulsion of nature alters altogether the bed of a boundary river 
or lake, the line of demarcation does not follow the new bed of 
the stream, but runs along the bottom of the old deserted chan - 
nel. There are provisions for exceptions to these rules when, 
instead of the river itself l^eing the boundary, a fixed line is 
drawn which happens to touch the river and run along it. 


Among the modes of acquisition which deal with the transfer 
of dominions already held by civilised states, the most im- 
portant is 

' Cesswn, 

by which we understand the formal handing over by agree- 
ment of territorial possessions from one international person 
to another. The agreement is embodied in a treaty which 
usually contains stipulations as to the share, if any, of the pub- 
lic debt to be transferred along with the ceded whereby 
district, the rights of its inhabitants with re- Btatee can aequire 
gard to citizenship and property, and the obli- ^ 

gations to be assumed by the receiving state.* 

Since cession is the usual method whereby changes are 
effected in the distribution of territory among states that are 
subjects of International Law, it follows that cessions may take 
place in consequence of transactions of various kinds. Of these 
we will consider first sale. It is not very frequent; but cases 
of it are to be found even in modem times, as when in 1867 the 
United States purchased Russian America for $7,200,000.* 


^ [The Anna. See § 72.] *See§49. 

* Treatiee cf the United Siatce, p. 039. 
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The next ground of Mission is giji. Free gifts of territory are 
not altogether unknown, though as a rule the intercoui'sc of 
states is not conducted on principles of lavish generosity. Yet 
a government that desired for special purposes to retain an- 
other's goodwill has been known to make a gift of territory by 
treaty of cession. Thus in 1762 France ceded to Spain the 
colony of Louisiana, in order to indemnify her for the loss of 
Florida, which had been transferred to England by the '’JYi'aiy 
of Paris; ‘ and in 1850 Great Britain ceded to the United States 
a portion of the Horstwihoe Reef in Lake Erie, in order that 
the government of Washington might erect a lighthouse there- 
on.* But in matters of transfer of territory the gift is far more 
often forced than free. A state beaten in a war is sometimes 
obliged to make over a pi-ovince or a colony to the victor as 
one of the conditions of ]ieace. Indeed, most cessions are the 
results of warfare and come under the head of forced gifts. 
One of the most recent insbmees is to be found in the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany to France. This was done 
by the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, and was one of the rcfjults of 
the defeat and downfall of Germany in the gi-cat war. Some- 
times, but very seldom, sale and forced transfer are combined, 
as when by the Treaty of Paris of 1898 the United States com- 
pelled vamiuished Spain to cede the Philippines, but agreed to 
pay twenty million dolhirs for the islands.® The last ground 
of cession we wiU mention is exchange. It was common enough 
in times when territories werc cut and curved in order to make 
provision for the scions of ruling families, but the growth of the 
principle that populations should have .‘i voice in the settle- 
ment of their political destiny has made it comparatively rare. 
We can, however, find one instance in recent European history. 
By the Treaty of Berlin of 1878 Houmania ceded to Russia 
that portion of Bessarabia given to it at Russia’s expense in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856, and received in exchange the Do- 
broutcha, which was taken from Turkey.^ 

^ Wheaton, History of the Law of Nations^ part n, § 3; 0. de Martens, 
Secueil, vol. i, pp. 29-36; Piiillimorc, Commentaries, part iii, ch. xiv. 

• Treaties of the United States, p. 444. 

* Moore, International Jmw Digest, vnl. i, p. 531. 

« Holland, Ewropean Concert in the Eastern Question, p. 302. 
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§77 

The next mode of acquisition involving transfer from one 
sovereignty to another is 

Conquest. 

We will begin the consideration of it by distinguishing con- 
quest in the legal sense from conquest in the military sense. 
The latter takes place when the agents of one belligcn-ent state 
completely subdue the agents of the other in a territory and 
hold it by military force. The former is brought Modw wiuTeby 
about when the victorious state cjxercises con- 
tinuously all the powers of sovereignty over a (-i) ConqucHt. 
territory conquered in a militar^'^ sense, and signifies l^y some 
formal acd, such as a diplomatic circular, or a proclamation of. 
annexation, or even by long and uninterrupted i)orformance of 
the functions of a ruler, its intention of adding that territory 
to its dominions. The question of what constitutes a valid 
conquest in the legal sense was fully discussed after the down- 
fall of, Napoleon in connection with (jortain annexations of his 
in Gcsrrnaiiy and Italy. The most famous of these cases was 
that of Hesse Cas,sel; and it sereins to bo generally admitted in 
respect of it that the French Emperor had acquiicnl the Electo- 
rate by conciuest. so as to give international validity to acts 
done in the capacity of its sovereign. His troops hatl ovcu'i’un 
it in 1800, and he had acted as supreme luler for some time, and 
had then added the territory to the Kingdom of Westphalia, 
which he cr<?ated for his brother Jerome. This new state was 
recognized by many powers and remained in existence till 
1813. When, therefore, the restored Elector treated Napo- 
leon's confiscation of his private propciiy as null and void, he 
acted in a violent and illegal manner since completed^conquest 
had put the sovereign power over the Electorate in the hands of 
the confiscating authority.^ Title by conquest differs from 
title b^ cession in that the transfer of the territory is not ef- 
fected by treaty, and from title by prescription in that there is 
a definite act or series of acts other than mere possession, out 

^ Phillimore, Commeniaries, part xii, ch. vi; Hall, International LaWf 7th 
ed., S 204. 
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of which the title arises. These acts are successful military 
operations; but if a province conquered in a war is afterwards 
made over to the victorious power by treaty, it is acquired by 
cession. Title by conquest arises only when no formal inter- 
national document transfers the territory to its new possessor. 
When the whole of a conquered state is annexed by tlie victor 
there is no international person left with whom he can make a 
treaty. But when a part only is tak(m, the vanquished power 
instead of ceding it in so many words sometimes prefers to 
omit from the treaty of peace any mention of the transfer, in 
which case the principle c f vii possidetis operates, and the ter- 
ritory is made over, but by conciuest, not by cession. 

§78 

The last ground of title wc have to consider is 
Prescription. 

Though its existence in International T^aw has been denied 
by some writers,^ the balance of authority is overwhelmingly 
Modn) whereby in its favor. Thcro can be no doubt that long- 
**”**™” continued possession of territory giv(*.s a good 
(6) I’K-Hfriptioii. title to it when no other ground can be clearly 
shown, and even in cases whei’e possession was originall3»^ ac- 
quired by illegal and wrongful acts. The same reasons which 
justify, and even compel, the recognition of prescription as a 
source of title to private property by the municipal law of aU 
civilized peoples, suppoi't its admission into International 
Law. It is as necessary to put a limit to disputes about 
national ownership as it is to dose legal controversies between 
individuals. The only distinction between the tw'o cases 
arises from the absence of a common superior over states. 
There being no central authority to make and enforce rules, the 
length of time requisite to give a title by prescription cannot 
be exactly defined, as it is in municipal law. But nevertheless 
the principle is undoubted, and a power that should refuse to 
recognize it would soon be put under ban as a wanton dis- 
turber of the general peace. We must, however, remember 

‘ E.g. G. P. dc Martens, 2>rt'c£s, §§ 70-71. 
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that the title arises only when no valid ground of proprietary ^ 
right can be alleged except long-continued possession. ^ 

§79 

We now pass on to describe the different degrees of power 
exercised by states over territory that is to a greater or less 
extent under their authority or subject to their a atato may e»>i^ 
influence. It is necessary to deal with this mat- 
ter because in quite recent times some of the p^n S ita ' 
leading maritime colonizing states have begun 
to reserve for themselves territories over which they do not for 
the present exercise full rights of sovereignty; and in conse- 
quence, questions have arisen as to the exact nature and limits 
of the powers possessed by them over such territories. The 
desire to partition Africa, and the transactions that have taken 
place in order to secure its peaceful gratiheation, have forced 
these questions to tht; front, if they have not created the prob- 
lems that are now awaiting solution with regard to them. 
Modern International Law was familiar with sovereignty, and 
it knew of suzerainty, though rather as a relation between gov- 
ernments than as a power over territory. The few protectoi^ 
ates of which it was cognizant afforded little scope for the 
development of international difficulties. Now, however, all 
is changed. Within the last few years protectorates have 
sprung up in Africa with the rapidity of tropical vegetation, 
and questions connected with the responsibilities and mutual 
duties of the protecting powers have sprung up with them, 
The creation of spheres of influence has gone on apace; but the 
name and the thing signified by it are so new, that it is not yet 
possible to define exactly ita legal consequences. In fact, a new 
chapter is being added to International Law; and in the re- 
marks that follow we can do little more than indicate the direc- 
tion taken by opinion and practice with regard to the questions 
comprised in it. 

There can, however, l)e no doubt or difficulty in n^spect of 
the territory over which a state exercises authority as a part of 
its dominions. Whether such territory has been possessed 
from time immemorial or acquired but yesterday, whether it is 
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full of evirlenccRof the most advanced civilization or covered by 
forest and wilderness, whether most of its people are cultivated 
and polite or rude and barbarous, the powers exercised over it, 
and all who dwell upon it, are those of full sovereignty. The 
state that owns it controls entirely and exclusively both its 
mtcriial and external affairs, cxeept in those few cases where, 
as wc have stated before,^ some of the powers of external sov- 
ereignty are temporarily or permanently impaired. Its riglits 
and obligations are defined by the common law of nations, 
and may be known by those who take the trouble to enquire. 

§80 

With regard to Protecloraieft there is more complexity. As 
wc have already seen,® the word may describe relations of 

A Btau> mn c»r- protection on 

eiac powiT uv<t the othoi' bctwccm two International persons, or 
territory hb (2) A attitudc of cxpectaiit Ownership and present 
reservation on the part of a civilized state to- 
wards territories inhabited by a population incapable of carry- 
ing on anything like state-existence as understood in the 
society of nations. Protectorates of the former kind are very 
few in number and too unimportant to require further expla- 
nation.^ Protectorates of the latter kind are numerous. They 
are simply devices whereby a colonizing state marks off for 
itself various districts which it does not deem ripe for imme- 
diate occupation, but which it wishes to be free to occupy in 
the futui'c. Meanwhile, by agrtjement, or otherwise, it exer- 
cises a certain amount of authority over the native tribes, and 
binds them not to enter into political relations with any 
foreign power, while at the same time it gives such powers to 
understand that they must refrain from direct dealings with 
the natives. By a not very happy inspiration the name of 
colonial protectorates^ has been given both to the districts in 
respect of which these arrangements hold good, and, to the 

>Rcc §§60,61. xSee §§39,43. 

' Oppciiheim, International Law, vol. i, § 93. 

* Nys, Droit IntematUmalf vol. i, p. 366, und vol. n, pp. 80-98; Westlake, 
International Law, part i, pp. 119-127. 
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arrangements themselves. It does, however, serve for pur- 
poses of distinction. In using it we 'must bear in mind that 
there is no state to be protected, — only more or less barbarous 
tribes, — and that the district under the protectorate is not an- 
nexed to the protecting state, but reserved for future annexa- 
tion. In fact, a colonial protectorate bears the same relation 
to sovereignty that betrothal bears to marriage. 

Between the ordinary protectorates which were for a long 
time the only kind known to International Law and the so- 
called colonial protectorates, stands a third class, compara- 
tively modern in their origin and somewhat anomalous in their 
nature. We refer to the cases where a state belonging to the 
family of nations, and generally an important member thcjreof, 
has established what it terms a prot<j(*torate over a political, 
community to whic;h it is impossible to deny the name of state, 
but which is not sufficiently civilized after the l^uropean fash- 
ion to be regarded as a full member of international society. * 
As examples we may cite the British protectorate over Zanzi- 
bar, whi(!h wjis established in 1890, and the French protector- 
ate over Annam, which dates from 1886. In both these coun- 
tries there is a native ruler — a sultan in Zanzibar and a king in 
Annarn. But the sultan’s administration is controlled by a 
British agent and consul-gemnal, and the king’s by a French 
resident superior. In <jach case all foreign relations are in the 
hands of the protecting power.' There is, however, a state to 
be protected, though it is not what has been called a slate of ^ 
International Law. Protectorates of this kind easily shade ' 
off into tru(} colonial protectorates; for it is impossible to draw 
a hard and fast line betweem communities that are sufficiently 
civilizcul to enter into rudimentary political relations with a 
groat state, and communities so barbarous a/ to have no claim 
to statehood of any sort. Nevertheless the distinction is a real 
one. There is an immense difference between stat(!s like Zan- 
zibar and Annam, with governments organized on oriental 
lines, and a tribe of half-naked savages hunting game for sub- 
sistence over African plains. Their political destiny is, how- 

' StaUitfnan^a Year Book, 1909, pp. 185-187, 783-785; Despagiiet, Droit 
Inlemational PtMic, § l:i3. 
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ever, usually the same. Protectorates are often instituted 
over the first, as well as over the second, with a view to even- 
tual annexation. France, for instance, turned Madagascar, 
which had been a French protectorate since 1885, into a colony 
in 1896, and thus made it a part of the dominions of the repub- 
lic. But it sometimes happens that the protected state im- 
proves in organization and power, and throws olT the unwel- 
come protection. A case in point occuried in 1896, when 
Ab 3 rssinia, which had been held by Italy to have become a 
protectorate in 1889, defeated an Italian army, and recovered 
her full independence by the Treaty of Adis Ababa.^ [To 
examples of protectorates of the first kind must be added 
Egypt, over which Great Britain declared a protectorate in 
1914. This was abandoned in 1922, on certain conditions.]’ 
Of the three kinds of protectorates we have discussed, 
colonial protectorates only present problems of marked in- 
ternational importance. The treaties on which each instance 
of the other two is based are generally sufficiently explicit to 
make clear the mutual rights and duties of the parties, and 
their express or tacit recognition by other states gives them 
international validity. But a colonial protectorate is some- 
times assumed without the conclusion of anything in the shape 
of an agreement; and in any case the agreements which may 
be entered into are not treaties in the strict sense of the word, 
since one of the parties is not a state. Justice demands that 
some sort of consent should be obtained from the tribes and 
chiefs who live in the protected territory. But as far as 
International Law is concerned the powers exercised by the 
protecting state spring, not from agreement, but from its own 
assumption of territorial rights which, though they fall short 
of complete sovereignty, look in that direction. We have, 
thei'efore, to inquire whether the common law of nations has 
associated any definite rights and obligations with origination 
and maintenance of a colonial protectorate. And the ariswer 
cannot be as clear and definite as might be wished, because the 
time that has elapsed since this particular kind of protectorate 
became common has not been long enough to enable a new 
1 SUUeaman'a Year Bookf 1899, pp. 336, 557. * [See $ 43.] 
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chapter of undoubted law to develop. In what follows wc 
shall be indicating tendencies rather than laying down rules. 

When a state has assumed a colonial protectorate, it would 
be well advised if it at once gave diplomatic notification of the 
fact to all the other members of the society of nations. The 
obligation to do so is confined to those powers who signed the 
Final Act of the West African Conference of 1885, and even 
in their case it is limited to protectorates on the coast of Africa. 
But the proceeding is so well calculated to avoid difiiculties in 
the future, by giving to any power which has counterclaims to 
urge the opportunity of putting forward its objections before 
the new order has had time to take root, that the rule which 
insists on it might well be made universal in its application. 
The same Conference, while binding its members to keep rea- 
sonable order in any tcMiitory they might in future acquire by 
occupation on the African coast, declined to extend the obliga- 
tion to protectorates.^ [But the revising Conference of 1919 
throws overboard, as between the parties to it,* this limitation; 
for by Art. 10 the signatory powers recognize the obligation to 
maintain ^S*n the regions subject to their jurisdiction” an 
authority and police forces sufiicient to ensure protection of 
persons and property, and, if necessary, freedom of trade and 
transit.]® Thequestion may arise at any moment whether native 
inhabitants of a protectorate are to be regarded as subjects of 
the protecting state if they arc found in territory over which 
another civilized state exercises rightful authority. Hall de- 
clares that Germany would undoubtedly give an aflSrmative 
answer, and he expresses a conviction that other states would 
take the same view. There is no reason for questioning the 
com^ctness of either statement. We arc therefore brought to 
the conclusion that all the inhabitants of a colonial protectorate 
are subjects of the protecting state for international purposes. 
Moreover it is clear that if a state were involved in war its 
colonist protectorates would be liable to attack from its foes, 
in the absence of any special agreement to the contrary, such 
as one of those contemplated by the eleventh article of the 

> British Farliamentaiy Papers, Africaf No. 4 (1885), pp. 215-312. 

*[8eeS32.] • [Treaty Series. 1919. No. 18. Gmd.477.] 
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Final Act of the West African Conference, wliich stipulated 
that the territories comprised in the free trade zone created by 
the Act might be exempt by consent from warlike operations 
when the powers exercising the right of sovereignty or protec- 
tion over them were engaged in hostilities.^ These things 
being granted, it is difficult to see in what respects a protec- 
torate of the kind we arc considering differs internationally 
from an ordinary province or colony, or what advantage can 
accrue to a state from assuming such a protectorate instead of 
adding the country forthwith to its dominions by effective 
occupation. Protectorauca over savage or semi-barbarous 
tribes are as a rule but temporary resting-places on the road to 
complete incorporation. If their position according f.o Inteiv 
national Law is what wo deem it to bo, there seems no reason 
for halting at a halfway house which is exactly like the final 
goal. 

§81 

A very limited amount of power may be exercised by a 
state over territory which is called a Sjplwre of Influence. The 
A atiita may phrase was unknown till a few years ago, and 
i irrciHc power ^vcn now it docs not possess a clear and rccog- 
(3) A sphere of nizcd technical meaning. Nevertheless the 
influence. facts it dcnotes are neither so complicated nor 

so difficult to understand as those we have attempted to analyze 
in our explanation of the meaning of a protectorate. Over 
territory included in the sphere of influence of a state it does 
not necessarily exercise any direct control, whether in external 
or in internal affairs; but it claims that other states shall not 
ac(iuire dominion or established protectorates therein, whereas 
it is free to do so if it chooses. It is clear that the validity of 
such a claim depends entirely on agreement. International 
Law confers on states a right to accpiire unappropriated terri- 
tory by occupation or set up a protectorate thereir*. But, in 
order to avoid a repetition on African soil of the disputes and 

^ Supplement to the American Journal of International LaWf vol. iii, p. 14. 
For the whole subject sr^e Hall, InlcrnntioruU Law, 7th ed., §§ 38*, 38**: 
Westlake, IrJemtUional Imw, iNirt i, pp. 110-127; and Hall, Fore^Juri^ 
dUAion of the firitish Crown, pp. 204-:227. 
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bloodshed which for three centuries made terrible the division 
of North America between English, French, and Spanish, the 
great maritime and colonizing powers have in recent times bar- 
gained with one another for the reservation of certain districts 
for themselves, on condition that they abstain in future from 
any attempt to take possession of districts similarly reserved 
for the other party or parties to the bargain. Such transac- 
tions have been very numerous during the past three decades, 
and most of them, though not cpiite all, refer to regions newly 
opened up in Africa. Good examples are to be found in the 
agreements made by Great Britain in 1890 with Germany, 
in 1891 with Portugal, in 1894 with Italy, and in 1898 with 
France, for the delimitation of their respective spheres of 
influence in the eastern, central, and western parts of the Afri- 
can continent. Such agreements cannot bind the civilized 
world, unless they ai’C recognized by the otlujr inembere of the 
family of nations. Their immediate legal effect is confined to 
the powers that signed th(Mn. But in several cases diplomatic 
recognition has becjii given, and in most of the othera the recog- 
nition of ta(!it ac(iuic8C(Jnc<5. Doubtleas in war a belligerent 
would strike at its adversary's spheres of influence, if oppor- 
tunity offered; but there is little fear that the African districts 
reserved to one another in this capacity by European powers 
will be the cause of war in the immediate future. The claim- 
ants will find enough to do in gradually reducing them into 
effective possession. As protectorates are iistablished in them 
and districts annexed by occupation, the protecting or annex- 
ing power acciuii’es territorial rights independent of the original 
agreement as to the area within which it may operate without 
hindrance. But its right to deal with the rest of the area con- 
tinues to rest on the stipulations by which its sphere of influence 
was marked out; and we may question whether such a right 
would be held to last for an indefinite time, if no serious attempt 
were made to act on it. 

§ 82 

The idea of applying to territorial transactions between 
states the conception drawn from Roman Law' of a separation 

1 JuBtiman, /nsfffutes, bk. ii, tit. i>. 
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between proprietorship and beneficial enjoyment is not alto- 
gether new,’'tEbu^~m develo]^ form we do not find it 
till we come to comparatively recent times. In the Middle' 
A itatc may ao- Ages a province was sometimes left in pledge, 
(JTa toaS ^ when in 1294 Edward I of En^and allowed 
teiritoiy. Philip IV of France to hold Gascony by his 

garrisons, pending a settlement of various disputes between the 
two monarchs. Of a later period it was possible to say in 
1894, '^The idea of occupation by mutual agreement for a 
fixed or uncertain period is by no means unknown to European 
International Law.”‘ but the grant by one state to another 
of a town or district on a lease for years, or for a life or lives, 
does not come into notice till we examine the recent dealings of 
European states with the weak and dccajring realms they en- 
countered in their distribution among themselves of African 
territory.^ For its most conspicuous examples, however, we 
must turn to Asia. In January, 1898, a treaty was negotiated 
between Germany and China whereby the latter leased to the 
former Kiao-chau Bay and the adjacent territory for a term 
of ninety-nine years. [The lease was renounced by Germany 
in favor of Japan by the Treaty of Versailles, 1919.] In 1898, 
Russia also obtained from China a similar concession. To 
quote the language of the oflTicial communication sent to the 
Russian press, “Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, with the terri- 
tories adjacent thereto, and the territorial waters dependent 
thereon, have been ceded in usufruct to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for a term of twenty-five years, which may be extended 
later by common accord.’'* Great Britain followed by acquire 
ing the port of Wei-hai-wei, on the same terms and for the 
same period as had been arranged for the Russian occupation 
of Port Arthur. In addition she obtained a lease for ninety- 
nine years of a strip of territory opposite her island of Hong 
Kong, in order to provide effectively for the defence of the 
city. France, not to be outdone by other powers, demanded 
and obtained a lease of the Bay of Kwang-chau-wan on the 

1 Britidi Paxliamentaiy Papers, Egypt, No. 2 (1898), p. 16. 

* Westlake, IfUernaJtumal Law, part i, p. 133. 

* London Times, March 30, 1898. 
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Bouthem coast of China. In 1905, by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, which terminated the War between Russia and Japan, 
the former power agreed to “transfer and assign” to the latter 
the lease of Port Arthur and the adjacent territory.' [China 
has extended the lease to ninety-nine years.] ^ 

We must now inquire into the precise legal effect of such 
concessions as have been enumerated. In private law both 
lease and usufruct imply that the property continues to belong 
to the grantor, while the grantee has the use and beneficial 
enjoyment of it for the time and under the conditions fixed in 
the grant. Are we then to say that Port Arthur, Wci-hai-wei, 
Kiao-chau, and Kwang-chau-wan arc still Chinese territory, 
though Japan, Great Britain, and the other powers concerned 
exercise for a time important rights in them? If so, on what, 
footing do other states stand in respect of their treaties of 
commerce with China, or with regard to their belligerent rights 
if they should be at war with China or with the lessee? As to 
the latter point, the experience of the Russo-Japanese struggle 
of 1904-1905, and of the great war, show conclusively that for 
all purposes of war and neutrality leased territory must be re- 
garded as a part of the dominion of the power that exercises j 
full control over it. In fact, the attempt to separate property ! 
or sovereignty on the one hand from possession on the other, 
by the use of phrases taken from the law of lease or usufnict, is 
ill its very nature deceptive. The terms in question are mere 
diplomatic devices for veiling in decent words the hard fact of 
territorial cession. What China really parted with [for the 
period of the lease] was sovereignty, only it was not convenient 
at the time to say so, and no power but Germany said it.® 

Hitherto we have been considering leases granted by a state 
that possessed undoubted sovereignty over the territory dis- 
posed of. But in 1894 Great Britain leased to the Congo Free 
State a portion of the sphere of influence in East Africa which 
had been recognized as hers by the agreements of 1890 and 
1891, negotiated with Germany and Italy respectively. The 

' Takohashi, IntemeUiotwl Law in the Rueeo-Japaneae War, p. 776. 

* [].iondon Times, March 5. 1915.] 

3 Westlake, IniemaHonal Law, part i, p. 184. 
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area dealt with by the Anglo-Congo Convention had never 
been reduced into possession, and at the time, if it could be 
said to be ruled at all, it was in the power of the Khalifa and his 
I hordes of barbarous dervishes. The western and much the 
larger part was leased for ''so long as the Congo territories, as 
an indepiuidcnt state or as a Belgian colony, remain under the 
sovereignty of his Majesty (Jjcopold II of Belgium) or his 
Majesty’s successors,” while the eastern portion was made over 
only “during the reign of his Majesty,” Leopold II. More- 
over, the signatory ix>\vers expressly declared that they “did 
not ignore the claims o'* Turkey and Egypt in the basin of the 
Upper Nile.” As soon as the agreement became known, France 
protested against it, and three months after it was signed, in- 
duced King L(X)pold to set it aside almost entirely. In con- 
sideration of conccissions elscwhci-e, he promised to refrain from 
occupation and the exercise of political influence in the greater 
part of the leased sphere, retaining only the option of dealing 
with the district on the Nile of which Lado is the centre, after- 
wards known as the Lado Enclave. Them came the events of 
1898 and 1899 — the battle of Omdurman, the destruction of 
the power of the Mahdists, the seizure of Fashoda by a small 
French force under Major Marchand which had penetrated to 
the Nile through the leased ten-itory, its >vithdrawal under 
pressure from Great Bntain, the agreiMuent between that 
power and France whereby the latter gave up all claim to the 
Upper Nile Valley, and the establishment of the condominium 
of England and Egypt over the reconquered Soudan, ^hich 
included the districts we arc', discussing.^ Into the controvei-sy 
with fiance we need not enter here. But it is necessary to add 
that on the withdrawal of French influence. King Leopold 
endeavored to revive as against England the lease he had five 
years before made into a dead letter by agreement with fVance. 
On the other hand. Great Britain maintained that his conduct 
had forfeited his privileges under the lease, exeept as regards 
the Lado Enclave, and declined to surrender to him the rights 
of Egypt which he had joined in reserving when the agreement 
of 1894 was signed. After seven years of negotiations which 
‘ British Parliamentafy Papers, SgyjA, Nos. 2 and 3 (1898). 
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have never been made public, a difficult and sometimes danger- 
ous situation was terminated in 1906 by a second agreement, 
whereby the lease was annulled except as regards the Lado En- 
clave,^ which, therefore, became Belgian territory when Bel- 
gium took over the Congo I<>ee State in 1907 and reverted to 
Great Britain on the death of ‘Leopold II in 1909. 

Thus diplomacy and death settled a problem which law had 
wrestled with in vain. Wc have seen that a sphere of influence 
is a district reserved by a state for future absorption. Is it 
possible to lease what is not possessed by the lessor, to gi'ant to 
another in usufruct that which is not held by the grantor? In 
the case before us this difficulty was accompanied by many 
others. Was Prance bound to respect boundaries agreed to by 
Germany and Italy, merely because she had not protessted 
against them when first announced? Went the rights of Egypt 
in the Soudan destroyed by the Mahdist rt»volt, or only kept in 
abeyance? If they were still alive, could temtories over 
which they existed bo included in the. sphere of influence of 
another state? If they wen; dead, could fresh rights over dis- 
tant provinces be acquired by the victory of Omdurman and 
the capture of Khartum? Was England as lessor bound to 
guarantee to LeopKild II as leasee tranquil enjoyment of the 
leased territoty? Could it not be regarded as res nidliiis, and 
Ihercfore open to seizure by the first corner? We shall make 
no attempt to unravel such a tangled skein. It is sufficient 
to say emphatically that, with this example before their eyes, 
states are not likely to reptiat the experiment of leasing a 
sphere of influence. 


§83 

In addition to the inodes of exercising power over territory 
which we have already examined, a number of othojTa exist, 
neither so frequently resorted to nor so impop- Leas importont 
tant, but nevertheless deserving notice. A ter- 
fitory ihay be held in condtmiinium by two or territory, 
more powers, as is the case with the Soudan, which since 1899 
has been so held by Great Britain and Egypt. By this is 
^ London Tiines, Sitplomber 28, 1906. 
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meant, not that there are two sovereigns over the same terri- 
tory, — ^a thing which by the nature of the case is impossible, — 
but that the one sovereignty is vested in a body made up of the 
governments of the two powers that exercise the condominium. 
In the case before us the question might arise whether a gov- 
ernment that is not fully sovereign in its own territory is 
capable of exercising jointly or severally the powers of full 
sovereignty over another territory. But the discussion would 
be purdy academic, because in practice Egypt is [now, accord- 
ing to the new declaration of British policy, (March, 1922) to 
be independent].^ 

Again, it is possible for a district or province to be in law a 
part of the dominions of one power while it is really governed 
by another. [Until its annexation by Great Britain in 1914, 
the island of Cyprus afforded an example.] In 1878 the Sultan 
of Turkey assigned it ^^to be occupied and administered by 
England*’ subject to certain conditions.^ Occupation and ad- 
ministration are apt to lead in time to the assumption of full 
sovereignty, when the power that grants them is weak and the 
power that receives the grant is strong and desirous of expan- 
sion. This happened in 1908 with regard to Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, which Turkey gave over by the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878 “to be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary.”* 
The Sultan’s rights of sovereignty were reserved in the nego- 
tiations, especially by the Convention of 1879 between Aus- 
tria-Hungaiy and the Porte; * but during the thirty years of 
her occupation the Dual Monarchy acted as sovereign, even to 
the extent of making treaty stipulations with regard to the 
two provinces, and in 1908 annexed them. It should be noted 
that occupation in the sense in which we have just used the 
term differs greatly from occupation regarded as a source of 
title to territory. The former refers to the mere physical 
possession exercised through civil or military agents, or both, 
and may take place with regard to countries that have been for 
centuries under the dominion of civilized states. The latter 


> [See S 43.1 

* Holland, European Conooti in the Eatfiem Question, pp. 364-356. 
•Ibid., p. 292. *Ibid., p. 366. 
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signifies such possession plu» the intention to hold the temtoiy 
as one’s own, and is a means of acquiring full sovereignty over 
districts that are technically m nulUua, 

Joint-sovereignty and the divorce of sovereignty from ad- 
ministration are obviously temporary expedients, and the same 
may be said of another device sometimes used with regard to 
territoiy when it is impossible to decide at the time where the 
sovereignty over it shall reside. For instance, in 1906 Great 
Britain and France, being unable to settle which of them should 
possess the New Hebrides and unwilling to leave them to 
anarchy, provided by convention that they should be jointly 
administered by a mixed commission. There are French and 
English courts, and a mixed court whose judge is a subject of 
neither power.^ 

Yet another mode of exercising power over territory is found 
in the engagements whereby a strong state has sometimes bound 
a weak one not to alienate the whole or a specified part of its 
dominions except to the state that receives its promise. Thus 
in 1884 France obtained from the International Association of 
the Congo, then about to become the Congo Free State, a right 
of preference if it should wish to part with its possessions,* 
and in 1898 China promised Great Britain by a formal agree- 
ment not to cede, lease or mortgage any part of the valley of 
the Yangtse-Kiang river to any other state. About the same 
time she made similar arrangements with France ’ and some 
other countries. The power thus gained over the territory that 
is the subject of the engagement is passive rather than active. 
It carries with it no present authority; but it contemplates the 
possibility of the exercise of authority in the future, should 
the state in possession break up, or be compelled to part with 
the territory designated in the agreement. At the time when 
China entered into the stipulations we have referred to, she 
seemed to be in imminent danger of disruption, and the states 
with world-ambitions were anxious to establish colorable claims 
which might be useful when the anticipated struggle for the 

1 SUUesman*8 Year Book, 1909, pp. 341, 818. 

* Nys, DroU International, vol. i, p. 103. 

• Ibid., vol. II, p. 103. 
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fragments of her empire began. These engagements cannot 
be held to have created anything more than a “questionable 
reversionaiy right. 

§84 

Great Britain and other colonizing powers have adopted 
the policy of allowing chartered companies to undertake the 
charterad oom- development of countries newly brought 

panicB and Under their influence, protection, or dominion, 

pioneer work. Often indeed the company begins its work before 

the diplomatists step in to delimit the territories reserved for 
their respective states. We have already endeavored to fix 
the position of these companies in International Law.^ It 
will be sufficient to add here that the control exercised over 
them by the mother-country can hardly be very real or very 
continuous; and that in her effort to escape responsibility by 
throwing it upon the shoulders of an association, she may 
often involve herself in transactions more dubious in charac- 
ter and more burdensome in execution than would have been 
possible had her control been direct. For instance, when in 
1889 the natives of the German sphere of influence in East 
Africa attacked the stations of the German East Africa 
Company, the Imperial Government sent ships and men to 
assist in putting down the outbreak.* It could not look calmly 
on while its subjects were slaughtered by the natives; yet, 
had the administration of the district been in its hands, it 
would probably have avoided the high-handed measures on 
the part of the company’s agents which were largely respon- 
sible for the rising. The histoiy of the native kingdom of 
Uganda, in British East Africa, is another case in point. 
Under the regime of the British East Africa Company pas- 
sions, political and religious, seem to have been aroused, which 
it proved entirely imable to restrain. The British Govern- 
ment was obliged to send agents of its own into the countiy, 
and assume a large control over its affairs in order to restore 
peace; * and in April, 1894, it resolved to establish a protec- 

^ Westlake, IrUernational Law, part i, p. 133. * See $ 42. 

•Annual Begiater, 1889, pp. 301-^. « Ibid,, 1882, pp. 342-346. 
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torate. Responsibilities it did not seek, but wished to avoid, 
were thrust upon it. Its hands were forced, -and forced in 
consequence of the very device that was to extend the trade and 
influence of England without involving it in state efforts and 
state obligations. It is impossible for a government to grant 
to associations of its subjects powers that arc hardly distin- 
guishable from those of sovereignty, without sooner or later 
becoming involved in their proceedings, as in 1893 the British 
Government became involved, much against its will, in the 
war waged by the British South Africa Company against the 
Matabele and their chief, Lobcngula.^ A stronger case 
occurred when in December, 1895, a portion of the forces of 
the British South Africa Company commenced a lawless and 
unauthorized raid into the territory of the Transvaal repub- 
lic. This outrageous proceeding involved the British Govern- 
ment in a maze of complications, and helped to bring about the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. 

§85 

We must now turn our attention to territorial rights over 
waters, and the claims of states to exercise sovereign author- 
ity in connection therewith. It was impossible to deal with 
these questions when we were discussing the limits of terri- 
torial possession; and they were reserved for consideration 
after we had investigated the subject of inter- RiehtB over 
national title. The intei-est of some of them is 
chiefly historical, while others are matters of iin- over thn hi«h aeaa. 
portance in our own day. We shall, however, be better pre- 
pared to grapple with the latter if we have some knowledge 
of the former. 

We will take first the subject of 

Claims to sovereignty over the high seas. 

Originally the sea was perfectly free, though, as Sir Henry 
Maine Justly says, it was common to all “only in the sense 
of being universally open to depredation.”^ In Roman Law 
it was one of the res communes.^ But in the Middle Ages the 
' Staleaman^a Year Book^ 1894, P- 19S. 

' International Law, p. 76. * Justinian, Instituteef bk. xi, tit. i, 1. 
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maritime powers of Europe ckumed to exercise territorial 
sovereignty over those portions of the high seas which were 
adjacent to their land territory or otherwise in some degree 
under their control. Thus Venice claimed the Adriatic, 
Denmark and Sweden declared that they held the Baltic in 
joint sovereignty, and England asserted a claim to dominion 
over the seas which surround her shores from Stadland in Nor- 
way to Cape Finisterre in Spain, and even as far as the coast 
of America and the unknown regions of the North.^ Denmark 
^put in a counterclaim to the Arctic seas, and especially to a 
large zone round Iceland where there were valuable fisheries. 
These claims, monstrous as they seem to us, were by no means 
an unmixed evil in mediaeval times, when piracy was a flour- 
ishing trade, and pirate vessels were strong enough to insult 
the coasts of civilized powers and make captures in their har- 
bors. The state that claimed to possess a sea was held bound 
to “keep” it, — that is, to perform police duties within it, — and 
this obligation was fulfilled with more or less completeness by 
England and other maritime powers. Moreover, the claim to 
dominion was not deemed to carry with it a right to exclude 
the vessels of other nations from the waters in question. Tolls 
were often levied to provide the funds for putting down piracy 
and keeping the peace of the seas, and licenses to fish were 
given to foreigners in consideration of a money payment. In 
fact, no serious grievance appears to have been felt till after 
the discovery of America. That event gave a great impetus 
to trade and navigation, and at the same time excited a strong 
desire on the part of the Spaniards to be the sole possessors of 
the wealth of the New World. Accordingly, they not only 
claimed the Pacific Ocean as their own by right of discovery, 
but also strove to exclude from it the vessels of other powers. 
About the same time Portugal adopted a similar policy with 
regard to the Indian Ocean and the newly discovered route 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The other maritime nations 
rat at naught these preposterous claims. French and English 
explorers traded, fought, and colonized in America with scant 
respect for the so-called rights of Spain; and Holland sent her 

1 Selden, Man CZausum, bk. n, ch. i. 
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fleets to the Spice Islands of the East without troubling to ask 
leave and license of Portugal. The rulers and jurists of these 
aggressive nations sought a theoretical justification of their 
acts in the new doctrine, or rather the old doctrine revived, 
that the sea was incapable of permanent appropriation. 
Elizabeth of England told the Spanish ambassador at her 
Court that no people could acquire a title to the ocean, but its 
use was common to all. Grotius of Holland published a 
learned argument in favor of its freedom in 1609. He after- 
wards modified his views so far as to allow that gulfs ^d mar- 
ginal waters might be reduced into ownership as attendant 
upon the land; ^ and in this latter form the principle of the 
freedom of the seas from territorial sovereignty became one of 
the fundamental doctrines of modem International Law. 
Seldcn in his Mare Claumm^ published in 1635, supported the 
claim of England to dominion over the northern seas, but 
rather on the ground of immemorial prescription than on gen- 
eral principles. Even then the enforcement of such claims 
was against the spirit of the age, and they began to dwindle 
from the middle of the seventeenth century. For more than a 
hundred years after Great Britain had ceased to exercise any 
real powers of sovereignty over the seas she still called her own, 
she claimed within their limits ceremonial honors to her flag; 
and till quite recent times Denmark endeavored to reserve a 
large area round the coast of Iceland for the exclusive use of her 
fishermen. But the British demand for salutes and the lower- 
ing of the flag has been tacitly dropped for generations, and 
Denmark, after various concessions, gave up the struggle in 
1872, and fell back on the three-mile limit allowed by Interna- 
tional Law.* 

[It has been pointed out that it would not be rational to 
consider the subsoil beneath the bed of the open sea as merely 
appurtenant to the sea itself, and therefore incapable of ap- 
propriation. For the principle which makes the open sea free 
to all 'is that it forms an international highway, and this of 
course has no application to the subsoil beneath its bed. The 

^ De Jure Belli ac Pads, bk. n, ch. iii, 8. 

* Hall, International Law, 7th ed., fi M. 
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question is of practical importance in relation to tunnels, and 
it has b(‘OTi su{rf;e8ted that, while the subsoil beneath territorial 
waters is also tcirritorial, the subsoil beneath the open sea is a 
rea ?nitliuSf and capable of acquisition through occupation by 
a maritime state cxeavatiiig seawards from the subsoil be- 
n(iath the bed of its territorial belt of water.] ^ 

§86 

The hist attempt to enforce excdiisive claims over a por- 
tion of the open ocean was made by the United States in the 

nights owr ('oiiti-o' ersy with Great Britain that terminated 
wHten) (a) Tho . . 

Amcrima ciuini lu the Boniig boa arbitration of 1893. In 

Emperor Alexander I of 
fiea. Russia issued an ukase, prohibiting all foreign 

vessels from approaching within less than a hundred Italian 
miles of the coasts and islands belonging to Russian America. 
This proceeding was justified on the ground that Russia had 
a right to '•laini tho Pacific north of latitude 51® as a mare 
dawtunij on tho ground of first discovery and the possession 
of both its shoros. Great Britain and the United States at 
once protcstcul against the ukase and the claims on which it 
was founded, the American secretary of state, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, pointing out that tht^ distance? across the 
Pacific from shore to shoro along the 51st parallel of north 
latitude was no less than 4000 miles.- The Russian Gov- 
ernment yiclfled to the remonstrance of the two great com- 
mercial powers, and signed a Convention with tho United 
States in 1824*’ and with Great Britain in the following 
year."* The terms of tlujso instminents were almost iden- 
tical. They conceded to citizens and subjects of both powers 
the right to navigate and fish without molestation in the 
waters closed to them by the ukase of 1821, and to resort to 
places on tho coast where there was no Russian settlement 
for the purpose of trading with the natives. The main stipu- 

^ [Oppenheim, IrOernaHonal Law, vol. i, § 2S7c.] 

* Treuiijes of the United Slates, p. 1379. JiriHsh and Foreign State Papers, 

vol. IX, p. 483. ’ Trralies of the United States, p. 931. 

* Wheaton, International Law, § 170. 
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lations remained in force till the United States acquired the 
whole of Russian America by purchase in 1867. A rapid 
development of the country then began, and among other 
enterprises the seal-fisheries were taken in hand with a view 
to their improvement. In 1870 a monopoly of the Prihyloff 
seal-rookeries was given by the American Ooverninent to the 
Alaska Commercial Company/ on condition that it paid 
certain sums annually to the United States Treasuiy, and 
killed no seals except on the islands, and not more than 100,000 
a year even there. The sealing industry soon became exceed- 
ingly lucrative, and vessels from the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada were attracteci to it. Their crews, not l)e- 
iug bound by the restraints imposed by the law of the United 
States upon American citizens, killed the seals wherever they 
could find them outside the ordinary limits of territorial waters. 
The American sealers complained and protested; and in 1886 
thi'ee schooners belonging to Victoria, British Columbia, wero 
seized while fishing about seventy miles from land, and taken 
ticfore the district court of Sitka for trial on a (diarge of in- 
fringing the law which forbade the killing of fur-seals within the 
limits of Alaska and its watc^rs, except under authorization 
from the secretary of the United States Treasury. The judge 
who tried the case laid down in his charge to the juiy that the 
territorial waters of Alaska included the whole of the vast area 
— 1500 miles in width and 700 miles in depth - bounded by the 
limits mentioned in the treaty of ccission of 1867 as those 
“within which the territories and dominions conveyed are 
contained.”^ Thus directed, the jury found the prisoners 
guilty, and the penalties of imprisonment for themselves and 
confiscation for their vessels and cargoes were enforced against 
them. Great Britain at once remonstrated. The seizure of 
other vessels elevated the difficulty to the rank of a great 
international controversy, which was carried on for several 
years «and threatened more than once to disturb the peaceful 
relations between the two countries. Happily, however, it was 

‘ Wharton, IfUernaiional Law of the United Stales^ vol. ii, p. 272. 

* Treaties of the United States, p. 940; British Parliamentary Papery 
Correspondence respeUing the Behring Sea SeaJrFvdyeries, 1886-1890, p. 2. 
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referred to the arbitration of a board of seven jurists.' The 
award of this tribunal was given at Paris, on August the 15th^ 
1893. The arbitrators found for Great Britain on all the points 
of International Law in dispute.^ They agreed that by the 
treaty of 1867 Russia ceded to the United States all her rights 
within the boundaries therein defined; but they held that the 
jurisdiction over enormous tracts of open ocean claimed by 
Alexander I in 1821 was not among those rights. International 
Law never gave it to Russia, and she could not cede what she 
did not possess. Accordingly, the territorial rights of the 
United States in the waters of Alaska were limited to its bays 
and gulfs, and the marine league along its shores. America had 
no property in the fur-seals when found outside those limits, 
and no power to protect them from seizure on the high seas 
by the citizens of other countries. At the same time, the 
tribunal recognized the force of the American contention, 
that it was necessary to put the fishery under regulations in 
order to preserve the seal-herd from grievous diminution, if 
not utter destruction. The treaty of reference gave the arbi- 
trators power to devise such regulations, in case they declared 
Bering Sea open to the fishing vessels of all nations. They 
exercised this power, and drew up an elaborate code, which 
established a close time for seals, forbade their capture within 
sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, decreed that only sail- 
ing vessels should engage in the fishery, and laid down many 
other rules which the two powers brought into effect by means 
of domestic legislation in 1894. 

It can hardly be doubted that the decision of the arbitra- 
tors was good in International Law. The claim to exercise 
rights hardly distinguishable from those of sovereignty over 
Bering Sea was contrary to principles that had been asserted 
by no power more vigorously than the United States; * and it 
was extremely difficult to reconcUe the action of its government 

^Message of President Harrison transmitting Treaty of Arbitration, 
February 0, 1892, to the Senate, March 8, 1892. 

* London Times, August 6, 1893. 

* Wheaton, International Law (Dana’s ed.), p. 260, note 106; Wharton, 
International Low ojf the United States, vd. i, p. 105. 
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toward the British sealers with the attitude assumed by Idr. 
Adams in the controversy with Russia provoked by the ukase 
of 1821.^ Nor will the contention that the seals were semi- 
domestic animals, and as such the property of the United 
States, bear investigation. They are wild creatures whom 
each may catch on his own territory or in localities belonging 
to no one. The United States can claim no rights over them 
after they have left American waters; for they are then as much 
beyond American authority os are the big game of the north- 
west plains when they have wandered across the border into 
Canadian territory.^ But undoubtedly it had a strong moral 
claim on foreign nations for mutual agreement that should 
prevent the extermination of the seals. With this end in view 
the arbitrators drew up regulations, which, however, failed to 
effect their purpose, largely owing to the entrance into the 
sealing industry of Japanese, who were not bound by them. 
Russia concluded an agreement on the subject with Great 
Britain and the United States; but Japan refused her adher- 
ence. At last, in July, 1911, when the seal herd was almost 
destroyed, the four powers directly concerned agreed on the 
suspension of pelagic sealing for fifteen years. Here we have 
the beginning of “an International Game Law,” which is un- 
doubtedly the true solution of the difficulty.^ This, and the 
decisive assertion of the freedom of the high seas, are likely to 
be the permanent results of the arbitration. Any claim on the 
part of the United States which might militate against the 
received doctrine seems to have been definitely abandoned in 
1902, when the American agent in an arbitration with Russia 
was authorized to declare that “The government of the United 
States claims, neither in Bering Sea nor in its other bordering 
waters, an extent of jurisdiction greater than a marine league 
from its shores.”* 

' Wheaton, Inlemational Law^ § 168; Wharton, International Law c(f the 
United vol. ii, pp. 270, 271. 

* British Parliomentai^' Papers, Cerrespondence reepeeting the Behring Sea 
' FtsherieSf 1886-1890, pp. 398-462; Moore, InternaHonal Law Digeet, vol. i, 

pp. 898-913, and IfUernalional ArhUralione, ch. xvii. 

* Moore, InlemaUonal Law Digest, vol. i, pp. 914-923; London Times of 

June 28, 1911. * Ibid., pp. 828-829. 
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§87 

[Claims to jurisdiction beyond the marine league for revenue 
Ri^tooverwatciB. sanitary purposes have been made by 

(3) ClainiB to rev- i t j. x i i- x* x xi. 

enuo and eanitary stutcs, and may bc treated as distinct on the 
hand from the now exploded claims over 
league. the high seas^ and the doubtful assertions with 

respect to bays and gulfs.] ^ 

The British Hovering Acta of 1736 and 1784 assert a juris- 
diction for revenue purposes to a distance of four leagues from 
the shore, and there are acts setting up a similar claim for 
health purposes. In ^797, 1799, and 1807 the United States 
Congress legislated to the same effect, and many maritime na- 
tions have embodied the like provisions in their laws.^ Dana 
argues, however, that the right to make seizures beyond the 
three-mHe limit has no existence in modem International Law, 
and maintains with regard to the Act of Congress of 1797, 
that it did not authorize the seizure of a vessel outside the 
marine league, but only its seizure and punishment within that 
limit for certain offences committed more than three miles, 
but less than twelve, from the shore.* It is very doubtful 
whether the claim would be sustainable against a remonstrance 
from another power, even in this attenuated form. When it is 
submitted to, the submission is an act of courtesy. As Twiss 
rightly and properly says: “ It is onlyuiider the comity of nations 
in matters of trade andhealth, that a state can venture to enforce 
any portion of her civil law against foreign vessels which have not 
as yet come within the limits of her maritime jurisdiction.”* 

§88 

The next subjects that demand attention are those con- 
nected with 

The right of innocent passage. 

This may be defined as the right of free passage through the 
territorial waters of friendly states when they form a channel 

MSeeS86.] MSee § 72.] 

* Wharton, IrUemaHonal Law of Ihe United States, S 32. 

* Wheaton, Intemalional Law (Dana’s rd.), p. 258, note. 

* Law of Nations, vol. i, § 190. [Cf . Oppenheim, Iniemational Law, vol. 
I. S 190.1 
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of communication between two portions of the high seas. 
There can be no doubt that when both the shores of a strait 
that is not more than six miles across are possessed by the same 
power, the whole of the passage is regarded as over 
territorial water; and there are instances of wider 
straits that arc deemed to be under the power paoBuge. 
of the local sovereign. But these territorial rights do not ex- 
tend to the absolute exclusion of the vessels of other states from 
the waters in question. In the days when whole seas were 
claimed in full ownership, the powers that owned narrow water- 
ways were in the habit of taking tolls from foreign vessels as 
they passed up or down the straits. Tho most famous of these 
exactions were the Sound Dues levied by Denmark upon ships 
of other powci's which sailed through the Sound or the two 
Belts, on their passage from tht' North Sea to the Baltic or 
from the Baltic to the North Sea. Their origin is lost in re- 
mote antiquity. The earliest treaties in which they are men- 
tioned regard them as established facts and recognize the right 
of Denmark to levy them. In the Middle Agt« other states 
negotiated with the territorial power as to their amount, and 
sometimes made war upon her to reduce exorbitant demands; 
but no one denied that a reasonable toll might lawfully be 
exacted. But with the growth of modem commerce these de- 
mands became incniasingly irksome; and as the old idea of ap- 
propriating the ocean gave way to th(i doctrine that it was free 
and open to all, it was felt that the navigation of straits that 
connected two portions of the high seas was an adjunct to the 
navigation of the seas themselves, and should be as free in one 
case as in the otlun*. Accordingly, in 1857 Denmark found 
herself unable any longer to levy the Sound Dues, though her 
jurists wore able to show a clear prescription of five hundred 
years in her favor. By the Treaty of Copenhagen she gave 
them up.^ A large pecuniar^' indemnity was paid to her by the 
maritime powers of Europe; but, in order to avoid recognizing 
by implication any right on her part, the covenanted sum was 
declared to be given as compensation for the burden of main- 
taining lights and buoys for the future. In the same year the 
^ Twiss, Imw of Nations, vol. i, $ 188. 
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United States negotiated a separate Convention, with her, 
whereby all tolls on their vessels were abolished, and, in con- 
sideration of a covenant on the part of the King of Denmark 
to light and buoy the Sound and the two Belts as before, and 
keep up an establishment of Danish pilots in those waters, they 
agreed to pay him the sum of ''three hundred and ninety-three 
thousand and eleven dollars in United States currency.” ‘ 
These instances show that the common law of nations now 
imposes upon all maritime powers the duty of allowing a free 
passage through such of their territorial waters as are channels 
of communication betx 'een two portions of the high seas. The 
right thus created is, of course, confined to vessels of states at 
peace with the territorial power, and is conditional upon the 
obscivance of reasonable regulations and the performance of 
no unla^i’ful acts. It extends to vessids of war as well as to 
merchant vessels.^ No power can prevent their passage through 
its straits from sea to sea, even though their errand is to seek 
and attack the vessels of their foe, or to blockade or bombard 
his ports. As long as they commit no hostile acts in territorial 
waters, or so near them as to endanger the peace and security 
of those within them, their passage is perfectly "innocent.” 
The word, as used in the phrase "right of innocent passage,” < 
refers to the character of the passage, not to the nature of the 
ship. 

§89 

It is sometimes supposed that the regulations [which, until 
after the great war, were] in force for the transit of vessels 
Rights ovor through the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
s^^i CUM doctrine we have just laid down as 

Dudanciiee and to the cxtcnsion of the right of innocent passage 
the Bosphorus. ^ ships of waT. But a short historical examina- 
tion of the case will show that it is exceptional, in that it is 
governed by special treaty stipulations and not by the ordinary 
rules of International Law. Till 1774, when Russia compelled 

^ Treaties of the United States^ p. 239. 

* [Jurists differ on this point. Oppenheim, IntemaHonal LaWf vol. i, 
§§ 188, 19.5. Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 340, 467. Hall, Inter- 
national Imo, 7th ed., § 42.] 
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Turkey to open the Black Sea and the straits leading to it from 
the Mediterranean to merchant vessels, it had been the practice 
of the Porte, which did not consider itself bound by the public 
law of Europe, to forbid the passage of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus to ships of other powers. After 1774 ships of war 
were still excluded; and in 1809 Great Britain recognized this 
practice as *Hhe ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire.” She 
was followed in 1840 by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, who were 
parties with her to the Quadruple Treaty of London; and 
France adhered to the arrangement in 1841.^ The first sub- 
sidiary Convention attached to the Treaty of Paris of 1856 
revised the rule so as to allow the passage of light cruisers 
employed in the service of the foreign embassies at Con- 
stantinople, and of a few small vessels of war to guard the 
international works at the mouth of the Danube. A further 
modification was introduced by the Treaty of London of 1871, 
which retained the previous rules, but reserved power to the 
Sultan to open the straits in lime of peace to the war vessels 
of friendly powers, if he should deem it necessary in order to 
securo the observance of the Treaty of Paris of 1856.* These 
last two treaties were signed by the Great Powers, and were 
universally accepted as part of the public law of Europe. 

The case of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus was therefore 
an exception to ordinary rules, and instead of proving that the 
right of innocent passage does not extend to vessels of war, it 
proved the exact contrary; for, if the principle of exclusion 
applied under International Law, there would have been no 
need of a long series of treaties in order to bring it into opera- 
tion. Russia sought to evade their restrictions in her war with 
Japan (1904-1905) by sending ships of her fleet from the Black 
Sea into the Mediterranean under her commercial flag, but 
with fighting crews on board and guns hidden in their holds, 
and then turning the vessels into warships when they reached 
open waters. But under the influence of strong represents- 
tion&r from Great Britain, some of whose merchantmen bad 

^ Holland, Etaropean Concert in Che Eastern Question, pp. 95-101. 

* Twiss, Law qf Nations, vol. i, $ 189; Holland, European Concert in (he 
Eastern Question, pp. 256-257 and 273. 
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been captured by the convci’ted cruisers, the attempt was 
abandoned.^ 

In 1912 this right of free navigation came in conflict with 
the right of self-defence, when Turkey mined the Dardanelles 
to prevent the passage of the Italian fleet to Constantinople; 
[and similar events occurred during the great war. ^Thc 
Tniaty of Peace with Turkey after that war, signed at S6vres 
Aug. 10, 1920 (but still unratifled), throws open the Dar- 
danelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus to both mer- 
chant and war vessels and aircraft, whether in time of peace or 
war. These waters cannot be blockaded, nor can any act of 
hostility be committed in them, except in pursuance of a de- 
cision of the League of Nations’ Council. An International 
Commission is ci*eated for controlling them.l* 

§90 

We now pass on to examine 

The posUion in International Law of interoceanic ship caiuds} 

The construction of the Suez Canal raised a new question. 
Nothing like this groat engineering work had been known since 
Rights ovpr tho inodtR’ii law of nations came into being, and 

wntcra. (r.) tim coTisetiucuth' that law contained no rules that 

logal positiou of !• 1 1 . T 1 1 1 A • 

iiiteroceanio Hhip wcjro apj)licabl() to it. It runs through the terri- 
to ly of a stat(j whose civilization is not in accord- 
ance with Kurojiean models, and which, therefore, can hardly be 
trusted to exorcise over it the full control of a tcz’ritorial sover- 
eign in tlie interests of Eunipean commerce. Further, it was 
made by a company under Frcnch influence, and is worked for 
profit under concessions [formerlj*^ obtained] from the Khedive 
of Egypt, confirmed by tho Sultan [then the Suzerain power]. 
Moreover, the British Government has become a large share- 
holder in the company, and the position of the canal as part 
of one of the great trading-routes of the world gives it an inter- 
national importance, and makes it an object of concern to the 
diplomacy of the maritime powers. It is sui generiSj and its 

^ lAWFcnce, War and Neutrality in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 200-218. 

* [Arts. 37-81.] > (See Whittuck, Intematumal Canals (1920).] 
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legal position cannot be defined apart from special agreement. 
It was opened in 1869; but not till 1888 did the powers of 
Europe agree upon the rules applicable to it, and embody them 
in a great international document. The intervening time was 
fiUed up with disagreements and negotiations, which proved 
conclusively the truth of the proposition, that International 
Law as it stood was unable to solve the difficulties of the case.^ 
At last the principle of neutralization was applied to the canal 
by the Convention of- October 29, 1888, which was signed by 
the six Great Powers of Europe, and also by Turkey, Spain, and 
the Netherlands. The states which possess the greatest political 
and commercial interests in the Canal have thus combined 
to define its legal status and lay down the international niles 
under which it is to be worked. Strictly speaking, their action 
does not bind the |K>wcrs that wen) not parties to the Conven- 
tion, but as none of these latter, except the United States and 
Japan, are of first-rate importance, and all have tacitly ac- 
quiesced in what was done [both by their general conduct, and 
(except in the case of the United States) by their participation 
after the great war in the various treaties of peace which refer 
to the Convention], the practical result is much the same as if 
the whole body of civilized states had formally expressed their 
adhesion to the new order. The Convention declares that the 
canal is to be open in time of war, as well as in time of peace, 
to all ships, whether merctuintiiien or vessels of war, whether 
belligerent or neutral; but no acts of hostility are to Ixj com- 
mitted cither in the channel itself or in the sea to a distance of 
three marine miles from either end of it. The entrances to 
the canal are not to be blockaded; the stay of belligerent ves- 
sels of war, or their prizes, in the ports at either end of it is not 
to exceed twenty-four hours; and belligei-cnts an) not to em- 
bark troops or munitions of war within the canal or its ports. 
The right of Egypt and Turkey, as territorial powers, to take 
steps for the protection of the canal in the event of its being 
threatened is I'eserved, but hedged about with many securities 
and restrictions. [Turkey’s powers with respect to the Con- 
vention have been assumed by Great Britain in consequence of 
^ Lawrence, Diaputei Questions in Modern IrUernaHonal Law, Essay n. 
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the great war. The transfer is recognized in the treaties of peace 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and in the unratified treaty 
with Turkey.] If it should be necessary to resort to force 
to provide for the safety of the waterway, permanent fortifica- 
tions are not to be erected along it, nor must its free use for 
peaceful purposes be interfered with.^ Great Britain accom- 
panied her acceptance of the Convention by a reservation of 
her liberty of action in the state of transition through which 
Egypt was then passing.^ But in 1904 by Article VI of the 
British and French Declaration respecting Egypt and Morocco 
she expressed her adherence to the stipulations of October 29, 
1888, and agreed to their enforcement.’ They had been ob- 
served in the intervening period, and there is now no obstacle 
to their observance in future as an important part of the con- 
ventional law of the civilized world. [We have seen that one 
of the conditions subject to wliich Great Britain in March, 
1922, recognized the principle of Egyptian independence was 
the safeguarding of her communications in Egypt.] * 

By a treaty concluded in 1903 between the United States 
of America and Panama, ''there is granted to the United States 
in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of a strip ten 
miles wide and extending three nautical miles into the ‘sea at 
either terminal, with all lands lying outside of the zone neces- 
sary for the construction of the canal or for its auxiliary works, 
and with the islands in the Bay of Panama.”’ In return for 
these concessions, an immediate payment of ten million dollars 
was to be made, and after nine years an annual payment of a 
quarter of a million dollars. [The Panama Canal was opened 
in 1914, and thereupon] the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 
came into operation. It superseded the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, and laid it down that the "exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal” is 
conceded to the United States, who may police it, and who 

^ British Parliamentacy Papers, Egyptj No. 2 (1889). , 

* Moore, International Law DiffeH, vol. ui, p. 283. 

* The Dedaralion is printed in the Appendix to volume l of Oppenheim*B 

International Law, and in volume i of the Supplement to the American Jour^ 
nal of International Law. * [Sm § 43.] 

‘ Message of President Roosevelt, December 7, 1003. 
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claim the right to fortify it also. The rules which control the 
navigation of the Suez Canal are applied mvJtaiis miUandis to 
the Panama Canal; and it is stated in the first of them that 
''the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation.** ^ A controversy arose between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States as to the meaning of these words. 
The American Congress passed an Act exempting vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade of the United States from the tolls 
to be levied on vessels of other nations. Great Britain de- 
clared that this amounted to "discrimination,** such as is for- 
bidden by the Ti-eaty, while President Taft maintained that his 
country was fre(i to deal in this way with its own ships. [The 
controversy was settled in 1914 by fresh legislation.] Great 
Britain and the United States are the only parties to the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty; but since they embodied in it provisions 
already accepted with regard to the Suez Canal, no objections 
were raised against similar provisions when applied to the 
only other canal of the like kind on the face of the earth. Both 
canals differ from the Kiel Canal [which, by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, 1919, was thrown open to the merchant and war ves- 
sels of all nations at peace with Germany] and the Corinth 
Canal, in that they are not the work of the local sovereign, 
and therefore not under his exclusive control. Accordin^y, 
they required the creation of newrules applicable to them alone. 
The question whether they have been really neutralized will 
be discussed later 

§91 

The next subject we have to discuss under the head of terri- 
torial rights over waters and the questions connected there- 
with is 

The use of sea fisheries. 

The rales of International Law with regard to them are sim- 
plicity itself. Within the territorial waters of a state its 

^ Moore, Inlernatiotud Law IH(^f vol. m, pp. 54, 210-221; Oppenhdin, 
The Patuma Canal Canfikl. * See § 227. 
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subjects have exclusive rights of fishing, but outside territorial 
waters, on the high seas, subjects of all states are free to fish on 
the one condition that they do so peacefully. These rules 
Rights over howevcr, often modified by Conventions 

waters. (7) use giving to subjects of ono power the right to fish 
of sea fisheries. Certain Specified portions of another’s mar- 

ginal waters; and sometimes controversies arise as to the mean- 
ing and extent of such concessions. Moreover, fisher folk are 
apt to quarrel among themselves in places where the subjects 
of two or more states have rights in common. To settle these 
disputes often requires a good deal of negotiation, and the 
simple precepts of the common law of nations are interpreted 
and overlaid by a large number of conventional rules. We 
have already seen how this may take place, when we gave an 
account of the Bering Sea dispute in connection with the sub- 
ject of claims to dominate open waters.' The North Sea 
IiHsheries Convention of 1883 will afford another illustration. 
It provides, among other things, for the police of the fishing 
grounds in the North Sea which, being outside territorial 
waters, are enjoyed in common by the subjects of all the sig- 
natory powers. The contracting parties agree to semi cruisers 
to enforce the regulations laid down in the Convention, and in 
serious cases to apprehend offenders and take them into one of 
the ports of their own country for trial.® No grave interna- 
tional disagreement exists in coimcction with these fisheries; 
but till lately. Great Britain and Francje were engaged in a 
serious and long-standing dispute with regard to the exact 
nature and extent of the rights given to French fishermen 
along a portion of the coast of Newfoundland by the Treaty of 
Utrecht and sul)sequent agreements. The matter was, how- 
ever, amicably settled in 1904 by the renunciation on the part 
of France of the greater part of her rights along what was 
called the Treaty Shore, on condition of certain territorial 
compensations in West Africa and pecuniary indemnit^jes for 
such of her citizens as were obliged to abandon their establish- 
ments on the Newfoundland coast.® The questions concem- 

1 See § 86. * Hertslet, TreatieSt vol. xv, p. 794 et aeq. 

* Supplement to the American Journal of International Law, vol. i, pp. 9-13. 
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ing the Canadian fisheries, which have from time to time arisen 
between Great Britain and the United States, have at last 
reached a final and satisfactory settlement. In further illus- 
tration of the subject we will give a brief account of the dip- 
lomatic history of this important matter. 

By the treaty of 1783, which recognized the independence of 
the United States, theii* inhabitants were granted rights of 
fishing on ** such part of the coast of Newfoundland as British 
fishennen shall use,” and also on the coasts of all other British 
dominions in North Amcrica.*^ During the War of 1812 these 
rights could not be exercised. The Tnmty of Ghent, which 
conclurled the struggle in 1814, was silent upon the subject of 
the fisheries; and in consequence a controversy arose between 
the two government. The United States claimed that the 
treaty of 1783 did but recognize^ fishing rights that existed in- 
dependently of it, and then^fore remained intact even if the 
fisheiy clause in it were abrogiitd by the war. The British 
held that the rights in question were created by the treaty, and 
fell to the ground when the outbreak of war destroyed the 
clause on which they rested. The matter was settled for a 
time by the treaty of 1818, by which it was agreed that citi- 
zens of the United States should have in future the liberty of 
taking fish of every kind on a clearly defined part of the coast 
of Newfoundland, and also on the southern and eastern coasts 
of Labrador, but not in the territorial waters of other portions of 
the North American possessions of Great Britain. American 
fishermen were “ to have liberty forever to dry and cure fish in 
any of the unsettled bays, harbors and creeks of the southern 
part of the coast of Newfoundland heroabove described, and 
of the coast of Labrador,” but were to lose this privilege as soon 
as the inlets became settled, unless the inhabitants chose to 
allow them to land as before. With regard to other bays and 
harbom, the fishermen of the United States were to be per- 
mitted to enter them ”for the purpose of shelter and of repair- 
ing damages therein, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining 
water, and for no other purpose whatever.”* This treaty is 
important, because the subsequent diplomatic history of the 
^ TreaUea qf the United Slates, p. 377. * Ibid., pp. 415, 416. 
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question hinges on it. All other arrangements proved to be 
temporary, and when they one by one disappeared, the powers 
concerned were thrown back upon its stipulations. Unfortu- 
nately, the progress of settlement, and the changes both in 
British commercial policy and in methods of fishing, have 
rendered it very inadequate to the conditions under which the 
industry is pursued in modem times, and in addition compli- 
cations arose as to the meaning to be attached to the phrase 
“ coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors,” and also as to the validity of 
fishing regulations made by the Newfoundland government. 
The English authorities were disposed to claim wide inlets, 
and great expanses of water as British bays from which Ameiv 
ican fishermen were excluded by the tenns of the treaty, while 
the authorities of the United States endeavored to restiict 
British bays within narrow limits and place the widest con- 
struction upon the rights accorded to their fellow-citizens in 
them. Various temporary arrangements were made, including 
the Treaty of Washington, 1871,^ in which there w<?,s a virtual 
abandonment of the original contention that the inhabitants 
of the United States had a right apart from treaty stipulations 
to share in the British fisheries.^ At length the two powers 
referred the questions at issue to an arbitral tribunal appointed 
under the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1907 for the 
peaceful adjustment of international disputes. Its award, a 
magnificent piece of judicial reasoning, was given in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration, 1910. It adopted in the 
main the British contentions as to the extent of the bays from 
which American fishermen are excluded; and it rejected the 
American claim to restrict the sovereignty of Great Britain in 
the territorial waters affected by the controversy, but gave to a 
mixed commission of experts the right of pronouncing on the 
reasonableness of British regulations made to control the fish- 
eries therein.* 

^ TreaUea qf the United SiateSf pp. 48&-488. • 

* For the whole subject see Modre, IrUemaUonal Law Digest, voL i, pp. 
767-874; Wheaton, /niemattonai Law (Dana's ed.), pp. 342-850 and note 
142; Hall, Iniemational Law, 7th ed., S 27. 

* For the full text of the Award see American Journal cf IfUemationai 
Law, vol. IV, pp. 048-1000. 
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The last point we have to consider in connection with our 
present subject is 

The namgaiion of great arterial rivers. 

With regard to these we must distinguish between what 
are now called international rivers, and great navigable 
streams that from source to mouth flow through Riitiits over 
the territory of one state only. By the former of 

we mean rivers that are highways of commerce artenairivocB. 
and run through the territory of two or more states, or form 
a boundary between states, or both. In their ease there can 
be no doubt that each state possesses territorial rights ov^r 
that portion of the river which is entirely within its own 
boundaries. But have all the riparian states a right to navi- 
gate the whole river, or may each exclude the vessels of the 
others from its own portion of the waterway? There is no 
general agreement among authoritative writers on Interna- 
tional Law with regard to this question. Some hold that there 
is a right of navigation,^ others deny the existence of anything 
of the kind,^ while a third school declare that the right is im- 
perfect, — an adjective which may mean either that the right 
is real but its enjoyment must normally be regulated by agree- 
ment,’ or that it cannot be exercised unless the safety and con- 
venience of the state according it is secured by special Con- 
vention.^ This last version of the doctrine of imperfect right 
seems self-contradictory; for a right that cannot be insisted 
upon is no right at all, but a mere permission depending on 
good will. The other two schools derive opposing doctrines 
from irreconcilable assumptions. The principle that eveiy 
state has an unlimited proprietary right to its land and water 
leaves no room for a servitude of innocent passage over inter- 
national rivers. The principle that the general convenience 
• 

^ E.g. Bluntachli, Droit International Codifit, $ 314. 

* E.g. Twiaa, Law of Nations, vol. i, $ 145; [Oppenheim, International 
Law, vol. I, S§ 177-178, Hall, International Law, 7th ed., § 39]. 

* Westlake, International Law, part i, pp. 154, 157. 

* Wheaton, International Law, ( 1^. 
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of mankind overrides all particular privileges renders mean- 
ingless the assertion that states have an exclusive right to their 
own territory. But International Law is not deduced from 
assumed premises. It is based on the practice of nations; and 
wc must examine the cases that have occurrcdi and endeavor 
to obtain from them some consistent rule. We find that 
the great li^uropean rivers that run through the territories of 
more powers than one wore subject to tolls till the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuiy. But in 1804 the Congress of 
Bastadt abolished the Rhine tolls; and in 1815 the Congress 
of Vienna dowded that the great rivers of Western Europe 
should for the future be open to navigation, and that the tolls 
to be levied on each of them should be settled by common 
accord among the riparian powers. Accordingly the Rhine, the 
Elbe, and other rivers were at various times after 1815 opened 
to free navigation on payment of such moderate dues as were 
sufficient to recoup the territorial powers for their expenditure 
upon the waterway.' In the negotiations connected with 
these agreements a question of the fimt importance emerged 
from the crowd of details. Was the stipulated freedom to be 
confined to vessels of the states through whose territories the 
river flowed, or was it to include those of other states who might 
desire to enter the river from the sea? Practice varied during 
the first half of the nineteenth centuiy; but in 1856 the great 
international Treaty of Paris opened the Danube to the flags 
of all nations, and the concession was interprfited in the 
widest sense by the signatoiy powens. A European com-^* 
mission was charged with the duty of executing the necessary ' 
engineering works at the mouth of the river, and permitted to 
levy tolls sufficient to pay their cost. 7'he authority of this 
commission has been continued and increased by a series of 
international agreements, the last of which, made [by the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, 1919, continues the commis- 
sion, but limits its composition, as a provisional measure, 
to representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rou- 

^ Hall, iTUemaliofud Law^ 7th ed., § 39. [See the Treaty of VerBailleB, 
1919. Arts. .354-362 and E. Boiel in British Year Book of IrUernatianal 
Law (1921-1922), pp. 7&^9.] 
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mania; from the point where the competence of the commission 
ceases, the Danube system is placed under the control of an 
International Commission. In the same treaty, portions of 
the Elbe, Oder, Niemen and Danube, and all navigable parts 
of those river systems which provide more than one state with 
access to the sea, are declared international.*’ On them, sub- 
jects, property, and flags of all powers are to be given perfect 
equality of treatment. Chaq^es, if not precluded by existing 
conventions, may be levied on vessels using the rivers, but 
only for keeping their waters navigable. Each riparian state 
must remove any obstacle or danger to navigation. Moreover, 
these arrangements are to be supersexled by others to be laid 
down in a General Convention, drawn up by the allied and 
associated powers and approved by the League of Nations, 
with respect to any waterways which the proposed Convention 
shall rexjognize as international.^ When it is considered that 
nearly every important power, except Russia, interested in the 
river systems named, was either a party to this treaty, or to 
later treaties of peace which incorporate these provisions by 
reference, it is obvious that a great advance was made on pre- 
vious practice, and that this is one of the parts of the Treaty 
of Versailles which must be regarded as law-making.] 

[Further provisions on this matter were made by the Bar- 
celona C/onference on Communications and Transit, which 
met on Man^h 10, 1921, in pui'suance of Article 23 of the 
Covenant of the Ix;ague of Nations, 1919, for the purpose of 
securing and maintaining freedom of communications and 
transit. By the D.anubc Statute, it made the International 
Commission of the Danube a permanent institution composed 
of two representatives of Germany, and one from each of the 
other riparian states and from each non-riparian state which is 
at any time represented on the European Commission; and it 
conferred on the Commission general supervisoiy powers and 
imposed on it the duties of framing police and navigation 
regulations and the execution of works. This by no means 
exhausted the topics dealt with at the Conference. Repre- 
sentatives of 44 states (which, however, did not include the 

' [Arts. 331-330.1 
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United States) attended with the view of considering water- 
ways and transit generally. A committee of sixteen members, 
with a permanent secretariat at Geneva, was created to make 
proposals for future conventions on communications and 
transport, and to inquire into disputes between members of 
the League of Nations arising out of these matters. This part 
of the work of the Conference is now operative. But the 
following Conventions are not binding until they are ratified. 
The Convention on Transit provided by a “Statute” for the 
facilitation of traffic in transit by rail or water when the points 
of departure and destination lie outside the territory of the 
State through which transit takes place. The Convention was 
qualified by many exceptions, and is only to apply in time of 
war so far as the rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals 
admit. Disputes as to its interpretation must be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. Another Con- 
vention embodied a “Statute” which, subject to many condi- 
tions, guaranteed the right of navigation for vessels of all flags 
on “waterways of international concern.”- A further piece 
of legislation by the Conference was a declaration recognizing 
the right of states having no sea coast (e.g., Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia) to fly a flag.]^ 

Outside Europe we find the same tendencies at work with 
regard to the great arterial rivers of the American continent. 
When the United States obtained formal recognition of their 
independence from Great Britain in 1783, Spain held Loui- 
siana and Florida and thus possessed both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi at its mouth and' for a considerable distance inland. 
The American Government claimed for its citizens free navi- 
gation to the sea as a right; but after long negotiations the dis- 
pute was terminated in 1795 by the Treaty of San Lorenzo el 
Real, which provided that the navigation of the river from its 
source to its mouth should be free as a concession to the sub- 
jects and citizens of the two powers.* With regard to the St. 

‘ {League of NaHona. Treaty Seriee, vol. vn. Nos. 171-174. Sm G. E. 
Touimin, in Britieh Year Book of International Law (1022-1923), pp. 167- 
178. Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst. Ibid. (1921-1022), pp. 174r-176.1 

* Twiss, Law of Natione, vol. i, § 146; Treatiee cf the United Statee^ pp. 
1007, 1382-1384. 
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Lawrence events followed a similar course. The United 
States asserted and Great Britain denied, that American citi- 
zens had a right by the law of nations to navigate that portion 
of the river wliich flows entirely through Canadian territory. 
The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 granted the privilege de- 
manded, in return for a grant to British subjects of freedom 
to navigate Lake Michigan, but reserved a right of suspending 
the concession on giving due notice; and finally by the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871 the navigation of the British portion of 
the St. Lawrence was thrown open forever” to citizens of 
the United States. The concession, however, did not in- 
clude subjects of other countries, though it did extend to three 
other rivers, the Yukon, the Porcupine, and the Stikine.^ In 
1909 the navigation and use of boundary waters was regulated 
by treaty between the two powers.- The international rivers 
of 'South America have been thrown open to vessels of all 
nations, sometimes by agr(;ement, as when in 1853 England, 
France, and the United States secured the freedom of the 
Parana and the Paraguay by treaty with the Argentine Con- 
federation, and sometimes by unilateral act, as when in 1867 
the Emperor of Brazil opened the Amazon by decree.’ With 
regard to Africa, the Final Act of the West African Conference 
of 1885 decreed that the Congo, the Niger, their affluents, and 
with few reservations all the rivers of the Free Trade Zone 
created by Article £, should be freely open to the merchant 
ships of all nations.^ [This is practically repeated with amend- 
ments in the revising convention of 1919.) ’ 

We venture to draw from the facts just recited the con- 
clusion that, with regard to the navigation of rivers that 
traverse more countries than one. International Law is in a 
state of transition. Strictly speaking, a state possessed of one 

* Moore, InUrnational Law Digest, vol. i, pp. 626-636; Treaties ef the 
United Stales, pp. 488, 489. 

* Sujiplement to the American Journal of Internatiorud Law, voL I7, pp. 
239-249. 

' Hall, InlernaHonal Law, 7th ed., § 

* SuppUnnent to the American Journal qf International Law, vol. iii, pp. 
19-23; Britieh Parliamentary Papers, Africa, No. 4 (1885), pp. 808, 311. 

* [See §52.] 
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portion of such a river can exclude therefrom the vessels of the 
co-riparian powers, unless a right of navigation has been 
granted to them by treaty. Yet as a matter of comity, hardly 
to be distinguished from obligation, it docs not withhold such 
right, nor does it levy tolls for any other purposes than to 
provide lights and buoys, and cover the incidental expenses of 
keeping the waterway in good condition. The tendency in 
favor of freedom of navigation is so strong that any attempt to 
revive the exercise of the right of total exclusion, or even to 
levy toll for profit, would be regarded as an aggression. Usage 
is turning against the ancient rule. It is now set aside by 
treaty stipulations; but in time the new usage founded on them 
will give rise to a new rule, and no treaty will then be required 
to provide for the free navigation of an international river by 
the co-riparian states, while in all probability the vessels of 
other nations will be allowed to come and go without let or 
hindrance. It is, and no doubt will remain, an arlmilted 
principle that the right of traversing the stream carries with it 
the right of using the banks for purposes incidental to navi- 
gation.^ 

With regard to great arterial rivers which mm in their 
entire course through the territory of one state, it must be 
allowed that the power of exclusion still remains unfettered. 
Some states have adopted a policy of fi*ec admission, while 
others have restricted navigation to vessels owned by their 
own subjects. On the facts as they stand, it would be difficult 
to maintain that there was even an inchoate right of admission 
vested in foreign ships. 

^ For a learned and exhaustive discusmon of the subject see Westlake, 
Inlernalumal Law, part i, ch. vii, and Nys, Droit Inl&rriational, vol. ui, pj>. 
109-131; [Kaeckenbeeck, IrUernational Biven]» 
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BIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH JURISDICTION 

§93 

There are two principles either of which could be made 
the basis of a system of rules with regard to jurisdiction. It 
might be held that the authority of the state 
should be exercised over all its citizens wherever pereona and 
they may be found, or that it should be excr- 
cised over all persons and all matters within its few oxGpptions. 
territorial limits. Modem International Law, being pe^ 
meated throughout by the doctrine of territorial sovereignty, 
has adopted the latter principle as fundamental. But, inas- 
much as it could not be applied at all in some cases, and in 
others its strict application would be attended with grave in- 
convenience, various exceptions have been introduced, based 
upon the alternative principle that a state lias jurisdiction 
over its own subjects wherevei* they may be. All that we 
can venture to put forth in the way of a broad general proposi- 
tion is that jurisdiction is in the main tcnitorial. In order to 
deal with the subject properly, wo must attack it in detail; and 
the first rule we will lay down is that A state has J ubisdio 
TioN over all Persons and Things within its Territory. 
There are a few exceptions; but we will not consider them till 
we have dealt with the general principles. 

§94 

Among the persons who, being within the state’s territory, 
are subject to its jurisdiction, the first class to be considered 
consists of its nafuroZ-born Eachcoun- Natuni-bom sub- 

try defines for itself by its municipal law what 
circumstances of birth shall make a person its subject. It 
may consider the locality of the birth to be the all-important 
point, making a subject of every child bom within its terri- 
tory, no matter whether the parents are natives or foreigners; 
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or it may regard the nationality of the parents, or one of 
them, as the determining circumstance, making subjects of 
the children of subjects, wherever bom, and aliens of the 
children of aliens, wherever bom. Both principles give the 
same result in the case of those born within the state of parents 
who are its subjects, and such persons will always form the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of any but a very new countiy. 
There can be no doubt that they are natural-bom subjects, 
whether the law of the land adopts the first or the second of 
the views just enunciated. But in other cases these principles 
lead to different results. For instance, those born outside 
the state’s territoiy of parents who belong to the state, ai-e 
aliens according to the first principle, but subjects according 
to the second; and those bom within the state’s territory of 
parents who do not belong to the state, am subjects according 
to the first principle, but aliens according to the second. 
States are free by virtue of their independence to adopt in 
these matters what principles they please, and they embody 
in their laws a great variety of rules. The result is that con- 
flicting claims and difficulties of all sorts arise on the subject 
of nationality and citizenship. England and the United States, 
for instance, adopt with regard to children of their own subjects 
and citizens the rule of nationality. Though born abroad 
they are British or American subjects as the case may bo.^ But 
by an Act of Congress passed on March 2, 1907, in order to 
receive the protection of the United States all children born 
abroad of American citizens must, on reaching the age of 
eighteen, record at an American consulate their intention and 
desire to remain citizens of the United States and to become 
resident therein. They must also take the oath of American 
allegiance at the age of twenty-one. With regard to the chil- 
dren of foreigners the two countries adopt the principle of local- 
ity, and claim as their own the children bom witliin their do- 
minions.2 France used to adopt for all purposes the principle 

M & 6 Geo. V, c. 17, sect. 1 ; Beviaei Statutea of the United States, $$ 1993, 
2172. 

* Constitution of the United States, 14th Amendment; [4 A 5 Geo. v, c. 17, 
Beet. 1;] CaJvin*s Case, for which see Howell’s Slate Triala, vol. ii, p. 659, and 
Broom’s Constitutional Law, p. 4. 
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of nationality, and held children to be subjects of their parents’ 
state, wherever they were bom.^ But by the laws of 1889 and 
1893 great concessious were made to the principle of locality, 
or, in other words, the jus sanguinis was largdy modified by the 
jus soli. At the present time any person born of foreign 
parents on French soil is French if one of his parents was bom 
in France. Should, however, that one be the mother, he 
may disclaim French nationality at any time during the year 
after his twenty-first birthday and retain the nationality of 
his parents. 

From the brief outline we have just given it is obvious 
that persons of double nationality may often be found. For 
instance, a child bom in England of French parents would be 
a British subject according to the law of England, and a 
French subject according to the law of France. In such cases 
there is evident danger of serious complications if each state 
acts upon its extremest rights. But difficulties are generally 
avoided by the tacit consent of each to attempt no exercise of 
authority over such a citizen as long as he remains outside its 
borders, and to make no objection to the exercise of authority 
over him by the other while he resides within its limits. And 
further, the laws of several countries give to persons of double 
nationality a right of choice on arriving at years of discretion, 
though it is, of coume, possible that the option may not be 
exercised. Thus in England the child of [a former British 
subject] may elect to [resume British nationality within one 
year of coming of age].^ 


§95 

The class next in importance of those who being within 
the territory are under the jurisdiction of the state consists 
of naturalized subjects. They are persons be- Natuniiied rab- 
tween whom and the state the tie of allegiance 
has beeji artificially created by a process termed naturalizaUon. 
Sometimes naturidization takes place without any special for- 
malities as an inseparable incident of something else. For in- 

^ Code CivUf i, i, i, 10. 

* [4 & 6 Geo. V, c. 17, sect. 12.] 
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stance, the inhabitants of territory acquired by conquest or 
cession become ipso facto subjects of the state to whose rule 
they are transferred, though a conditional right of option has 
been generally granted in modem times.^ Moreover, when a sub- 
ject marries a foreign woman, by the law of most countries the 
wife acquires the nationality of her husband and loses her own. 
The United States, however, does not look upon an American 
woman married to a foreigner as subject to all the disabilities 
of alienage, though it regards a foreign woman married to an 
American as an American subject.^ And by the Act of Con- 
gress of 1907 referred to in the previous section the American- 
born wives of foreigners may, when widowed or divorced, 
recover full American citizenship, though still resident abroad, 
by registering as citizens before a consul of the United States 
within a year after the termination of the marriage. By the 
same act, the foreign-bom wives of Americans can in similar 
circumstances retain by a like registration the American 
citizenship they gained by marriage. 

But naturalization is usually effected by a separate for- 
mality, which takes place when a foreigner situated in a coun- 
tiy wishes to acquire therein the rights of citizenship. It is 
the policy of most states to put little difficulty in the way of 
the reception of new subjects under such circumstances, though 
many of them dislike the naturalization of their own subjects 
in foreign states. IntemationsI Law prescribes no general 
formalities for use when a change of allegiance is effected; but 
the law of each state lays down the conditions on which it will 
receive foreigners into the ranks of its citizens. Thus in the 
United States the general rule, to which, however, there are 
several exceptions, is that the alien who wishes to become a 
citizen must have resided in the country and been of good be- 
havior for at least five years, and have made a declaration of 
intention to become a citizen at least two years before admis- 
sion to citizenship. At such admission he must take the 
oath of allegiance, and forswear allegiance to the country of his 
birth. He must also renounce any hereditary title he may 

^SeeS49. 

* Moore, /Titemotionol Laio DigeaAt vol. m, pp. 449-454. 
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possess.^ In En^and till 1870 naturalization could be effected 
only by a private Act of Parliament; [the Naturalization Act < 
of that year, which introduced general provisions on the sub- 
ject, was repealed by the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1914, and the present statute law is contained in 
this Act and an amending Act of 1918. The grant of a certif- 
icate of naturalization (which is in the absolute discretion of 
the Secretary of State) may be made to an alien who satis- 
fies the Secretary of State that (a) he has resided in His 
Majesty’s dominions at least five years (the year preceding the 
application must have been spent in the United Kingdom or in^ 
the service of the Crown, and residence during the remaining 
four years must have taken place within eight years before the 
application ) ; or has been in the service of the Crown at least 
five years within the eight years preceding the application; (b) 
ho is of good chai'acter, and has an adequate knowledge of the 
English language; (c) he intends to reside in His Majesty’s 
dominions, or to enter or continue in the service of the Crown] 
India and the Colonics have laws of their own with regard to 
naturalization in them. The legal effects of naturalization, 
in so far as they concern the person naturalized in hii 
relation to the state of his choice, are determined exclusively 
by its law. He has to fulfill all the duties of a natural-bom 
citizen, yet some states do not grant him all the political rights 
of one. In England all political disabilities have been removed 
since 1870. In the United States all Federal offices, except 
those of President and Vice-President, are open to naturalized 
citizens.’ 

§96 

International questions may arise when a naturalized sub- 
ject of a state returns to the country of his original alle- 
giance and claims to be treated there as a citizen of his new 
country. Is he to be so regarded, or is he rightly made to 
perform towards the state of his birth all the obligations of 

^ Revised Statutes, title xxx, Naturaliiatioxi. See also American Jour- 
nal of Inlematiort'd Law, vol. xii, p. 613. 

*l4&5Geo.v,c. 17. 8 & 9 Geo. v, c. 38.] 

* ConetitiUion qf the UnUed States, n, § 1. 
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a citizen while he resides within its territoiy? The practice 
of states is diverse on this point, and the most conflicting 
views have been enunciated. The laws of civilized countries 
intornationai differ both as to the position they take towards 

citizens naturalized abroad, and as 
oatunUiMtion. to the protection they afford to foreigners who 
have become their citizens by naturalization. With regard to 
the subject who has acquired a foreign nationality, we find 
that most states hover between the old doctrine of inalienable 
allegiance, set forth in the maxim. Nemo poteet exuere pa- 
triam, and the right oi expatriation’' which has been asserted 
by the Congress of the ¥nited States in a statute of 1868 to be 
"a natural and inherent right of all people.”^ Some states, 
like Italy,* still regard him as subject to military service, and 
several consider him to be punishable with death if he bears 
arms against his native country. In the converse case of a cit- 
izen of a foreign country who has become a naturalized subject, 
some states regard him as entirely and for all purposes on an 
equality as to rights and protection with their bom subjects, 
while others recognize that the country of his birth still has 
rights against him, which it may enforce if he goes within its 
territory. The legislative department of the United States 
Government stroma to be in advance of the executive in its 
doctrine of a natural right of expatriation. Mr. Wheaton, 
when Minister at Berlin in 1840, refused to take up the case of 
J. P. Knacke, a Prussian who had been naturalized in the 
United States and had n?tumed to Prussia. He was there 
compelled to serve in the Prussian army, and Mr. Wheaton 
held that the United States could not interfere to protect him 
in the country of his birth. Mr. Webster took similar ground 
when secretary of state in 1852, in the cases of Ignacio Tolen, a 
Spaniard, and Victor Depierre, a Frenchman. But General 
Cass, who held the same high office in 1859, drew a distinction 
in the case of Hof or, a Prussian, between inchoate and perfect 
obligation, and claimed a right to protect naturalized citizens 
in the countries of their birth unless the offense was complete 


^ Revised StatuteSf S 1099. 

* Appendix to the Report of the NaUmdization Commission, p. 28. 
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before expatriation. The Prussian Government declined to 
admit this contention, but gave a discharge from the army at 
the request of the United States Minister, thus granting as a 
favor what it refused as a right.^ The executive department 
has retained the position taken up by General Cass, and has 
succeeded in getting it embodied in several treaties, but nearly 
all of them provided that naturalized citizens may be tiied on 
their return to their fatherland for offences against its laws 
committed before their emigration. In the Austrian treaty 
and three others special mention was made of military service, 
and it was stipulated that the obligation must have actually 
accrued before emigration in order to render the offender liable 
to trial and punishment on his i-eturn for his attemptc^d evasion 
of it. The possilulity of a future call to service was not enough. 
The call must actually have been made.* France, under her 
law of 1880 as diplomatically interpreted in 1901, holds that a 
Frenchman naturalized abroad without the consent of his gov- 
ernment does not lose his quality of Frenchman, and if he re- 
turns to France, will be punished for failure to perform military 
servic(^ and called on to perform it, should he have been subject 
to it at the date of his naturalization.* With hJngland the 
<lucstion does not arise, since she does not i*esort to conscrip- 
tion to fill the ranks of her array. 

Till recently the law of Great Britsiin embodied the doctrine 
of inalienable allegi.ance; and one of the chief causes of the war 
with the United States in 1812 was the rigor with which that 
doctrine was applied by her government. British cruisers 
took from American vessels on the high seas naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens and impressed them for service in the royal navy, 
on the grounds that they were British subjcjcts by birth and that 
no forms gone through in America could divest them of their 
British nationality. But practice softened as the century wore 
on, and gradually opinion changed, till by the Naturalization Act 

^ Hallbck, IrUcrnationdl Law (Baker’s cd.), vol. i, pp. 411-413; Wheaton, 
IjtterruUional Law (Dana’s ed.), p. 142, note; Wharton, Internaliondl Law 
of the United Statee, § 181. 

* Treaties of the United Stales, pp. 3^, 38, 43, 67, 1070. 

* Moore, IrUemational Law Digestg vol. m, pp. 599-601. 
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of 1870 ^ the old doctrine of the common law was abandoned, 
and Great Britain recognized the naturalization of her subjects 
abroad. The act laid down that they lost their British citizen- 
ship by voluntarily assuming dtizensliip in another state; and, 
with regard to naturalized citizens of Great Britain, it declared 
that they would be protected wheresoever they might be ex- 
cept in the country of their original allegiance. [This exception 
does not appear in the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act, 1914, which repeals the Act of 1870, and merely enacts 
that a naturalized subject shall be entitled to all the political 
rights of a natural-born British subject. The provision of the 
older Act as to the abandonment of British nationality by 
naturalization abroad is retained.* The inference therefore is 
that since the Act of 1914, Great Britain will protect her natu- 
ralized citizens even in their state of origin. This principle 
seems to be an unsound one, judged by the experience of both 
Great Britain and the United States of America,* for a state] can 
hardly claim a right to dictate to another state the conditions 
on winch that state shall give up all claim to the allegiance 
of its born subjects. It remmns to add that a naturalized 
citizen can denaturalize himself and get rid of his acejuired 
•character, just as he got rid of the character given him by 
birth. If he returns to his fatherland and shows an inten- 
tion to remain there indefinitely, e.g., by absence for a number 
of years, he loses his citizenship of naturalization, but does not 
necessarily regain his citizenship of bii'th. In order that it may 
revert to him he may have to comply with formalities required 
by the law of his native land.^ 


§97 

Having dealt with natural-bom and naturalized subjects, 
we have now to deal with persons who are not subjects, but 
are regarded as residing permanently within the state. When 
such persons not only reside but also intend to remain, they 

> 33 & 34 Viet. c. 14. M4 A 6 Geo. v, c. 17, sect. 3, 13.] 

* [Borchard, DipUmiaHc Prolectian of Citizens Abroad, § 199.] 

« Moore, International Law Digest, vol. in, pp. 744, 754. [Cf. Britidi Na- 
tionality and Status of Aliens Act, 1918, sect. 1: see also the amending 
Act of 1922.] 
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are called domiciled aUenSf and various rules have sprung up 
with regard to them. Since most of these rules deal with 
matters of private right (e.g., capacity to make a contract or 
a will), they lie without the province of Public • 
International Law and [fall \vithin that of the 
Conflict of Laws, or, as it has been most unhappily termed, 
'‘Private International Law”J. Dut in so far as they bear on 
questions of belligerent capture at sea, and the liability of 
domiciled aliens to war burdens, both personal and pecuniary, 
they form part of the rules of warfare, and will be discussed 
when we come to deal with that portion of our subject.^ 


§98 

Aliens, even though they are not domiciled in a state, may 
come under its laws and jurisdiction to a certain limited extent 
when within it as travellers passing through its TmwiieiB paMing 
territory. Siujh persons are under its criminal through its tem- 
jurisdictioii for breaches of the poacio and other 
offences against person and property committed within its 
dominions; and any contracts they made could be enforced by 
process directed against their persons, as well as against any 
property they might possess in the state in question. But 
their political rights and personal status could be in no way 
affected by their temporary sojourn within the l)order8 of a 
foreign land. 

§99 

Things as well as persons are under the jurisdiction of the 
state within whose territory they are found. The most im- 
portant of them is real property^ which may be nuira niating to 
roughly said to consist of houses and lands, and ^ 

immovables generally. For all purposes of territory, 
testamentary and intestate succession, of contracts and of 
legal proceedings, the law of the country where it is situated, 
the kx loci rei siUOy applies to it.^ As to personal property or 

* 8ee part in, ch. ii. 

* Phillimore, ConmentarieSt vol. iv, ch. xxviii; Bar, PrivaU International 

Law, 1 220 . , 
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movables, the principles of territoriality, domicile or nation- 
ality may be applied. In the vast majority of cases the first 
two would produce the same result, since a man generally 
resides where his goods ait) to be found. But the principle of 
nationality is generally preferred, except in Great Britain and 
the United States, where the principle of domicile rules. There 
is one sort of movable of so important and exceptional a kind, 
that International Law sets it as it were in a class by itself, 
and applies s|)ccial rules to it. We refer to ships. A state’s 
authority over Us ouw ships f both pvhlic arid privaiCy in its 
waters is absolute. Its jurisdiction extends to their crews also. 
Thase of public vessels, being in the service of the state, ai-e, of 
course, wholly and entirely under its control ; those of merchant 
vessels come within the territorial jurisdiction, even as regards 
seamen of foreign nationality. Foreign merchant vessels within 
the ports and territorial waters of a state are subject to the local 
law and the local jurisdiction. By coming within the waters of 
a friendly power they put themselves for the time being under 
the authority of that power. All criminal acts done on board 
them are justiciable by its tribunals, the ministers of its justice 
have full power to enter them and make ari’csts, and the crews 
are subject to the local law when on board their vessels as well 
as when on shore. This proposition follows necessarily from 
the conception of territorial sovereignty, as was clearly seen by 
Mr. Marcy when, as American secretary of state in 1855, he 
wrote to Mr. Clay, “As a general rule the jurisdiction of a state 
is exclusive and absolute within its own territories, of which 
harbors and teiTitorial waters are as clearly a part as the land.” ^ 
The case of the Franconia (R, v. KeynY has sometimes been 
cited as establishing the contrary doctrine; but in reality it did 
nothing of the kind. The vessel was a German merchantman 
which, in 1876, ran into and sank the StraUiclydey a British 
ship, within three miles of the shore at Dover. Her master 
was tried for the manslaughter of a passenger on board the 
latter vessel, who was drowned in consequence of the collision. 
But a strong bench of thirteen English judges decided by seven 

1 Moore, IntemaHonal Law Digesty vol. ii, p. 275. 

>L.R.2Exch.I>iv. 63. 
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to six that no British court had jurisdiction over a crime com- 
mitted by foreigners on board a foreign ship when it was pass- 
ing within three mUes of a British coast. The ground of this 
decision was that such jurisdiction had never been claimed by 
any English king, and was not conferred by any English law. 
And it was further ruled that it could not be exercised unless it 
had been so conferred. It was not seriously disputed that by 
International Law any state that chose could, without offence 
to other states, assume jurisdiction within three marine miles 
of its coast line. And, indeed, when Parliament, in 1878, 
passed an act called the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, r 
declaring that the rightful jurisdiction of the British Crown 
extended to the marine league, no protest was made by any 
foreign power.^ France, however, draws a distinction be- 
tween two (lassos of acts done on board a foreign merchant 
ship in one of her ports. If the act concerns members of the 
crew only and does not take effect outside the vessel, she exer- 
cises no jurisdiction over it. If it concerns members of the 
crew and other individuals, or takes effect outside the vessel to 
the danger of the peace or health of the port, she will take cog- 
nizance of it. It is sometimes claimed that this rule is Inter- 
national Law; but it is not based upon general or long-continued 
usage, nor is it a logical deduction from any universally ad- 
mitted principle. On the contrary, it restricts in some measure 
the application of the fundamental principle of territorial 
sovereignly. Yet it has many recommendations. It limits 
the sphere of local authority to the necessities of local scciuity, 
and leaves the interior discipline and economy of the vessel 
to be regulated by the laws of its own country, thus giving 
effect to the jurisdiction of each state in the sphere which seems 
naturally and properly to belong to it. The French rule or a 
modification of it has been received with much favor in recent 
times. Some states have refused to exercise authority over 
foreign merchantmen in their ports in cascjs where nothing 
beyond the internal economy of the vessel was concerned, and 
many treaties have been negotiated in which the contracting 
parties bind themselves not to interfere on board one another’s 
^ Stephen, JJiatory of the Criminal Law of England, vol. ii, pp. 29-32. 
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vessels in their ports, unless the peace or safety of the neigh- 
borhood is threatened or some person other than a member of 
the crew is concerned. Thus, for instance, in 1866 the United 
States refused to compel the seamen on board a British mer- 
chant ship in American territorial waters to perform their 
duties as mariners,^ and in 1870 they entered into a Consular 
Convention with Austria, followed the next year by one with 
the German Empire, in each of which was embodied the rule 
above described, with the further proviso that consuls, vice- 
consuls, or consular agents shall have exclusive charge of the 
internal order of the merchant vessels of their nation.’* * There 
is no difficulty in carrying out these provisions; nor does a state 
leave the door open to confusion and anarchy by i-efusing to 
exercise jurisdiction in certain cases over foreign merchant 
vessels in her ports. The principle of territorial sovereignty 
and territorial jurisdiction overrides that of the authority of a 
state over its merchantmen, when the two conflict. But if 
the former is not enforced the latter at once revives, and the 
vessels and crews come under the laws of their own country to 
the exact extent of their exemption from the laws of the coun- 
tiy in whose waters they are staying. It is quite possible that 
French practice may in time become a rule of International 
Law. At present its application has to be secured by special 
treaty stipulations. 

§100 

The second of our fundamental liilos on the subject of juris- 
diction is that A STATE has Jurisdicteon over All its Ships 
A Btate has juris- ON THE High Seas. For no purpose Can the 

jurisdiction of a state over its public 
seas. vessels on the high seas overridden or qualified 

by any exercise of authority on the part of another state. Even 
the right of search docs not apply to them; and while the mer- 
chant vessels of neutrals must submit to be overhauled by the 
cruisers of both belligerents, their men-of-war are as free from 
molestation as they would bo in time of profound peace. So 

^ Wharton, Intemaiional Law of the UnUed States, § 35. 

* Treaties of the United Stales, pp. 34, 366, 367. 
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absolute are the rights of a state over its public ships that some 
writers have sought to account for them by the statement that 
such vessels are floating portions of the territoiy of the state to 
which they belong.^ Obviously this is a fiction; but under the 
name of the principle of exterritoriality it has been made the 
basis of much elaborate reasoning, and has been very influential 
in the development of theories of immunity from territorial 
jurisdiction. We shall meet it again in connection with other 
subjects. Here it is efficient to say that the position accorded 
by International Law to public vessels rests upon considerations 
of convenience and utility and receives ample support from 
the practice of civilized states. There is no need to invent a 
fiction in order to account for it, when we remember that a 
public vessel is in the service of the government of the country 
to which she belongs, and that to allow any other authority to 
detain her upon the high seas would be to derogate from its 
sovereignty and interfere with the due performance of its 
orders. Moreover the fiction is mischievous as well as unneces- 
sary. It proves a great deal too much; for if a ship-of-war were 
really a portion of the territory of the state that owns her, 
the hf^alth laws and port regulations of any other state could 
under no circumstances be applied to her, whereas we shall 
see, when we come to consider the immunities of public ves- 
sels in foreign ports,^ that local regulations about such matters 
must be obeyed. 

With regard to merchant vessels on the high seaSf Interna- 
tional Law lays down that each state exercises jurisdiction over 
its own, and possesses no authority over those of other nations, 
except that in time of war its cruisers may search neutral ships 
and capture any whose proceedings justify seizure. Jurisdic- 
tion over the vessels involves jurisdiction over all persons and 
things on board, including foreigners, whether seamen or pas- 
sengers. And this power carries with it a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. A state is bound to give redress in its courts for 
wrongjTul acts done on board its merchant vessels on the high 
seas against foreigners, and is responsible for the acts of any 

* E.g. Hautefeuille, DroUs des Nations Neutres, vol. i, pp. 289 seq. 

*See § 107. 
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such ship if it does what is illegal by International Law, except 
in the case of piracy which is justiciable by every state, and of 
those offences against neutrality which belligerents are per- 
mitted to deal with themselves. 

The question of a state’s exclusive jurisdiction over its mer- 
chant vessels was involved in the quarrel between Great 
Britain and the United States at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It arose out of the claim of the former to 
take British seamen from American vessels on the high seas 
and impress them for the royal navy, as an incident of the 
belligerent right of searching neutral ships. The matter was 
complicated by a dispute concerning the doctrine of inalien- 
able allegiance; for some of the seamen forcibly taken were 
naturalized American citizens, whom the British Government 
regarded as still possessed of their original nationality The 
main point at issue, however, was whether one state had a right 
to execute its laws within the merehantiiKm of another en- 
gaged in navigating the open ocean. To this all other ques- 
tions were subsidiary. Side iasues arose, such as the pressing 
need of Great Britain for seamen, her right to call upon all her 
subjects for aid in the great struggle with Napol(^.on, the pro- 
vocative conduct of some ATuerican skippers who hovered out- 
side British ports and made their vessels places of refuge for 
British deserters, the extent of the right of search, and the 
theory of the indelible character of citizenship; but the kernel 
of the controversy was the question of jurisdiction. There 
can be no doubt that Great Britain was wrong. Her claim 
was in direct conflict with admitted principle.^ It led to the 
War of 1812 between the two kindred nations; 'but the Treaty 
of Ghent, which closed the struggle in 1814, was silent as to the 
matter in dispute. After the great European peace of 1815 
Great Britain gave up the practice of impressing seamen for 
her navy, and thus incidentally removed all chance of a re- 
newal of the conflict. In 1842 Mr. Webster declared, in his 
correspondence with Lord Ashburton that the United States 
would not in future allow seamen to be impressed from Ameri- 
can vessels. The claim of right has never been formally 

' See S 90. * Philltmorc, CommerUariea, vol. i, sect, ceexx. 
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abandoned by the British Government; but modem “Rn giiBh 
writers regard it as indefensible, and it is not likely to be re- 
vived.‘ 

§ 101 

Our third fundamental rule is that A State has limited 
J uBiSDic'noN OVER ITS SUBJECTS ABROAD. Ttus jurisdic- 
tion is personal, and cannot os a rule be cjiiforced ^ 
unless the subjects in question come within the diction over its 
territorial or maritime jurisdiction of the state abroad, 

to which they Ixilong. In virtue of the ti(i of allegiance a 
subject of a state that makes military service obligatory is 
bound to return from abraad in order to p(^rform it, especially 
if his fatherland is at war.^ Again, all civilized powers re- 
gard as punishable at home grave f>olitical oifences agaiilst 
themselves committed by their subjects while resident abroad; 
and sometimes the more heinous crimes aie looked upon in 
the same way, if they have not been already dealt with by the 
state in whoscj territory they took place, and if the criminals 
arc not subject to extradition. Crimes committed by subjects 
on board foreign vos-scls are placed in the same category with 
crimes committed on foreign territory.® The jurisdiction 
claimed in these cases is a mixture of the personal and the 
ten'itorial. It is personal in tliat tlie authority to take notice of 
the act and regard it as a crime is derived from the personal tie 
of allegiance subsisting between the doer and the state. It is 
territorial in that no arrest can be made or punishment in- 
flicted until the offender has come within the state’s territory 
or on board one of its vessels, unless indeed he has property 
within the jurisdiction, in which case it can be confiscated or 
made to satisfy pecuniary claims. Instances of purely personal 
jurisdiction are to be found when a state authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a magistracy in barbarous districts bordering on 
its possessions but neither owned nor protected by any civilized 
powev. Great Britain has done this by a series of statutes, 

^ Moore, Inlemalitmal Law Digest^ vol. ii, pp. 987-1001; Wheaton, 
lltsUmj of the Law of Naliane, part iv, § 34. 

‘ Despagnet, Droit hUcrnalional Public^ fi 331. 

* Westlake, Intermttioiial LaWj iiart i, p. 208. 
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beginning with the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1843 and end- 
ing with the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890.' Magistrates 
appointed under the provisions of Orders in Council issued in 
accordance with these acts have a personal jurisdiction over 
subjects of the state who may be in the district assigned to 
them, but they can have no jurisdiction over others except by 
consent, seeing that they can claim no territorial authority. 
They' are simply sent out into the wilderness to see that their 
fellow-citizens behave with a reasonable amount of propriety. 
Their authority is an emanation from the personal jurisdic- 
tion of the state over all its subjects wherever they may be; 
and it is capable of exercise in places outside the dominions 
or colonial protectorates of any civilized power, because no 
territorial jurisdiction exists there to override it. A good 
example of the assumption of such authority is to be found 
in the British Order in Council of March 15, 1893, whereby 
Great Britain set up courts having jurisdiction over her sub- 
jects in places and islands in the Pacific, 'Vhich are for the 
time being under no civilized government.” But foreigners 
were not to come under the jurisdiction thus assumed in civil 
proceedings unless they filed in court their own consent and, 
if required, a certificate of consent in writing obtained from the 
competent authorities of their own nation.* 

§ 102 

We now come to the fourth and last of our fundamental 
rules. It is that A State has Jurisdiction over Aljj 

A Bteto has jiiria- PiRATES SEIZED BY ITS 'VESSELS. Piracy is 

offence against the whole body of civilized 
its veaaeiB. states, not agoinst any particular one of them. 

It is a crime by International Law which describes its nature 
and provides that the death penalty may be inflicted upon 
those who are guilty of it. The best definition of it is ”any 
armed violence at sea which is not a lawful act of war.”* It 
is invariably connected with the sea, which is under no tem- 

^ Nys, Droit Irderfialionalf vol. ii, pp. 262, 263. ^ 

> Hertslet, TreatieSf vol. xiv, 871-909. 

* Kenny, OiUlines of Criminal Law, p. 316. 
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tonal jurisdiction, and it is justiciable by any state whose 
cruisers can capture those who are guilty of it. An act to be 
piraticsd must be an act of violence adequate in degree; but it 
need not necessarily be an act of depredation. Generally a 
pirate is merely a robber of the vulgarest and cnielest kind; 
but there have been cases in which acts done by unauthorized 
persons for political ends have been regarded as piratical, 
though the animus furandi was wanting and there was no 
thought of indiscriminate aggression upon vessels of all nations. 
A single act of violence will suffice, such, for instance, as the 
successful revolt of the crew of a vessel against their officers. 
If they take the ship out of the hands of the lawful authorities, 
they become pirates, though if their attempt fails and lawful 
authority is never superseded on board, they arc guilty* of 
mutiny and not piracy. Another mark of a piratical act is 
that it must be an act done outside the territorial jurisdiction j 
of any civUieed state. Piracy must always be connected with 
the sea, but it may be committed by descent from the sea as 
well as actually upon it. Landing on an unappropriated 
island and robbing civilized people who had been cast ashore 
there, or wore engaged in trade or missionary work among the 
natives, would be pira<?y if done by the crew of an unauthor- 
ized sea rover.^ Hall seems to hold that a descent from the sea 
on the coast of a civilized state to rob and destroy without any 
national authorization would be accounted a piratical act;* 
but surely the fact that the crime was committed within terri- 
torial jurisdiction would make the perpetrators amenable to 
the law of the state, not to the provisions of the international 
code. If the state were so weak, or its agents so remote, that 
the authors of the outrage were likely to escape unharmed, 
their seizure by the forces of another state which happened to 
be on or near the spot would be an act of comjty, and therefore 
deserving of gratitude and thanks, though a legal question might 
arise as to whether they should be tried and punished by the 
captors’ authorities or by those of the state within which the 
unlawful acts were done. In any case the original act which 

> [Cf. Oppenheim, International LaWt vol. i, $ 277.] 

> ItUemaHonal Law, 7th ed.'. S 81. 
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made the vessel into a pirate must have been committed on the 
high seas. If it were done within the territory or territorial 
waters of any power, it would come under the exclusive juris- 
diction of that power, and could not be what piracy is, an of- 
fence against the whole body of civilized states. The last mark 
of a piratical act is that it must an cuA the perpetrators of 
whkh are destitute of authorization from any recognized political 
community. Acts which when done under national authoriza- 
tion are lawful hostilities, are piracy when done without such 
authorization; and the presence of two or more incompatible 
authorizations is deemed to have the same effect as the absence 
of any. Thus if in time of war a vessel obtains a commission 
from each belligerent and depredates impartially upon the com- 
merce of both, she is a pirate. But a cruiser which, having a 
lawful commission, or being deemed by her government to 
have one, makes captures not authorized by the laws of war, is 
no pirate; for she has not thrown off national authority, and 
the state that owns her is responsible for her misdeeds. Thus 
when in 1904 the Russian cniiscr Peterhurg made prize of the 
British steamer Malacca in the Red Sea, Great Britain de- 
manded and obtained from Russia the release of the captured 
vessel. But she made no attack on the captor, though she 
held that, having passed the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus as 
a merchantman, it was not entitled to make seizures as a ship- 
of-war in the Red Sea or elsewhere.^ A commission from a 
community which has received recognition of belligerency but 
not recognition of independence is sufficient authorization for 
such acts of violence as arc allowed to belligerent cruisers. But 
if the community fails in its struggle and ceases to exist as a 
separate political unit, its commissions are no longer valid, and 
acts done under cover of them become piratical because they 
are unauthorized. These points were well illustrated by the 
career of the Confederate cruiser Shenandoah at the close of 
the great American civil war. She was in the Antarctic seas 
when Richmond fell and the Confederacy came to an end in 
the spring of 1865. Through the summer she continued to 

^ Lawieno^ War and NadraUty in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 206-209, 
213-216. 
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make depredations on American vessels around Cape Horn. 
But when her captain gave up his ship to the port authorities 
at Liverpool in November, he asserted that he was ignorant 
of the extinction of his government till August 2, and that as 
soon as he obtained the news he desisted from further hostili- 
ties. The British Government believed his story and allowed 
him and liis crew to go free, while the vessel was given up to the 
United States.^ There was some doubt at the time with regard 
to the facts, but none as to the law. Had it been clear that cap- 
tures were made with full knowledge of the downfall of the Con- 
federacy, the Shenandoah would certainly have been a pirate. 

It has been argued that even though a revolted political 
community has not obtained recognition of belligerency, its 
commissions must be held to protect those who act under them 
at sea from the charge of being pirates.* But the case of the 
Uyjoscar seems to point to the opposite conclusion. In 1877 
this vessel, whose after career was to be so checkered and glori- 
ous, revolted from the government of Peru, and while on a short 
voyage stopped two British vessels on the high seas and took 
coals from one and Peruvian officials from the other. There 
was no political organization at her back, no provisional gov- 
ernment to give her a commission; no territory was in insur- 
rection; no other ship even took up her cause. She was 
solitary in her movement; and the Peruvian Government dis- 
claimed responsibility for her acts. Under such circumstances 
recognition of belligerency was out of the question, and the 
Huascar could only be regarded as an unauthorized rover of the 
seas. The English admiral on the Pacific station declared that 
she was a pirate, at least as far as British subjects and property 
were concerned. He endeavored to capture her, but failed; 
and the vessel surrendered to a Peruvian squadron. The 
British Government approved the conduct of Admiral de Hor- 
sey in the face of a remonstrance from Peru and a debate raised 
by th^ opposition in the House of Commons.* But it would 

^ British ParUamentary papers, Britiah Case presented to the Geneva 
iraioTSy pp, 156-160. * Hall, Internatianal Lav>t 7tli ed., § 81. 

’ British Parliamentary Papers, Peru, No. 1 (1887); Hansardi 3d Series^ 
vol. ccxxxvi, pp. 787-802, 
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have been possible for him to have justified his proceedings 
against the Huascar without rising the question of piracy. 
Such a vessel might be prevented by force from interference 
with the trade of third parties, and yet be free from attack as 
long as she did not molest them, whereas an ordinary pirate 
would be attacked by any cruiser who felt herself strong enough 
to make the capture. Thus in 1893, when the greater part of 
the Brazilian fleet rebelled under Admf^ de Mello, and kept 
up in the inner harbor of Rio de Janeiro an artilleiy duel with 
the forts and batteries which remained faithful to the govern- 
ment, the commanders of the British, American, French, 
Italian, and Portuguese naval forces on the spot informed its 
chief that they would not suffer him to perform acts of war 
against the trade of their compatriots, or endanger the lives 
and property of their countrymen by firing on the commercial 
and residential quarters of the city. As long as these condi- 
tions were observed they left him free to conduct his operations 
as he pleased; but, when some time afterwards an American 
boat was fired on by an insurgent vessel, the American com- 
mander, Admiral Benham, returned the fire from the Detroit. 
This case, and others of a similar kind, point to the existence of 
a condition midway between belligerency and piracy, which it 
would be advisable to recognize under the name of insurgency.^ 

§103 

We must now distinguish between piracy jure gentium which 
has just been described, and offences which are designated as 
Swnpira^by ^y municipal law and by municipal law 

the law of liatioiu only. Each state by virtue of its independence 
can regulate its criminal code in the way that 
The slave trade, seems best to it; and if it choases in the exer- 
cise of its discretion to regard as piracy certain offences which 
are not so regarded by International Law, it is acting within its 
rights. Such laws bind the tribunals of the state that makes 
them and have coercive force within its jurisdiction, but no 

‘ See S 142. G. G. Wilson, Insurgency; Lawrence, RecogmHon of Bdlig- 
ermey, in Journal of Royal United Service Institutionf January, 1897. Hall, 
International LaWf 7th ed., S 6a, 
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further. Even if the laws of other countries contain similar 
provisions, each law can take effect only within the sphere of 
the authority that sets it. Without special agreement among 
states, none can arrest or punish subjects of the others for 
offences committed outside its own jurisdiction, even though 
they are regarded as offences by the law of the state to which 
the offender belongs. This is so clear that no attempt has been 
made to assumeP^a kind of ontemational jurisdiction over acts 
declared to be piracy by municipal law, except in the one case 
of the slave trade. In her zeal for its suppression Great Brit- 
ain, during the first half of the nineteenth century, instructed 
her cruisers to stop and search vessels of all nations suspected 
of being engaged in it. But her claim to have the right to do 
so was vigorously challenged, especially by the United States; 
and in 1858 it was abandoned on the advice of the law officers 
of the Crown.' There can be no doubt that, agreement apart, 
no right of search exists in time of peace even for such an excel- 
lent purpose as the suppression of the slave trade. The most 
far-reaching of the agreements in this direction is the great 
International Convention of 1890, which was tho Final Act 
of a Conference of representatives of all civilized powers called 
by Belgium at the suggestion of Great Britain.^ By tho middle 
of 1892 the Convention had received the formid assent of the 
civilized world.’ 

It stipulates for measures of repression, to be carried out by 
each of the signatory powers, in the African territory over 
which it possesses either sovereignty or a protectorate. Sta- 
tions and fortified ports are to be established from time to 
time as the country is opened up, and armed cruisers are to be 
placed on inland lakes and navigable waters. The importa- 
tion and sale of firearms and ammunition is to be put under 
stringent restrictions in a zone extending over the greater part 
of the continent and including the islands within a hundred 
miles pf the coast. Within this zone the traffic in intoxicating 

* Moore, iTUematiorud Law Digest, w>l. ii, pp. 014-4)45. 

’ British Parliamentaiy Papers, Africa, No. 7 (1890). 

' Ibid., Treaty Series, No. 7 (1802); Moore, International Law Digest, vol. 
n, pp. 948-051. 
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liquors is to be prohibited or severely restricted. Such of the 
signatory powers as allow domestic slavery are to prohibit the 
importation into their territories of African slaves. A great 
international information office is to be established at Zanzi- 
bar, with branches at other African ports: and in it arc to be 
concentrated documents of all kinds with regard to the prog- 
ress of the work of exterminating the slave trade under the 
Convention, while by means of it a constant interchange of 
information is to take place between the powers concerned. 
With regard to measures of repression connected with the sea, 
a great maritime zone is created, covering the western part of 
the Indian Ocean from Madagascar to the coasts of Bcloochis- 
tan. Within this zone a very limited right of search is granted 
to one another ])y the signatoiy powers. Vessels suspected of 
being engaged in the traffic arc to be handed over to a court of 
their own country for trial; and in case of condemnation the 
slaves are to be set at liberty and the captain and crew punished 
according to their offence. Native vessels are not to receive 
authorizations to carry the flag of one of the contracting 
parties for more than a year at a time, and their owners must 
be subjects of the power whose flag they apply to carry, and 
enjoy a good character, especially as regards the slave trade. 
The authorization is to be forfeited at once if acts or attempted 
acts of slave trading arc brought home to the captain or owner. 
Lists of the crew and of negro passengers are to be delivered at 
the port of departure by the captain of the vessel to the author- 
ity of the power whose flag it carries, and the authority is to 
question both seamen and passengers as to the voluntary 
nature of their engagement. These lists are to be checked at 
the port of destination and at all ports of call. Certified 
copies of all authorizations and notices of the withdrawal of 
authorizations are to bo sent to the international infonnation 
office at Zanzibar. Slaves detained on board a native vessel 
against their will can claim their liberty, and any slave taking 
refuge on board a vessel bearing the flag of one of the signatory 
powers is to be set free.^ 

^ Suppiemenl to the American Journal of ItUemaiional Law, vol. m, pp, 
29-59; British Pa.rliaineQtary Papers, Treaty Series, No. 7 (1802). 
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[By a Convention between the United States of America, 
Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and^ortu- 
gal, signed in September 1919 (see § 52), the Final Act of 1890 
was abrogated as between these powers, who, however, stipulate 
that they will endeavor to secure the complete suppression of 
slavery in all its forms and of the slave trade by land and sea.^ 
This Convention is made binding on Germany, Austria, and 
Bulgaria by the treaties of peace made with them respectively; 
and on Turkey by Art. 415 of the still unratified Treaty of 
S5vrcs]. 


§ 104 

We have now gone through the general and admitted 
rules as to a state’s jurisdiction^ with the exception of those 
which concern the powers exercised by bellig- The to 
crents over neutral individuals to restrain and 
punish violations of the rules laid down by the offennes oom- 
law of neutrality. These will be best dis- ab«»d. 
cussed when wc come to that portion of our subject. But 
before we deal with the exceptions to ordinary jurisdictional 
rights, we must consider a class of cases in which jurisdio- 
tion is sometimes assumed by states, though it is, to say 
the least, very doubtful whether they arc justified in doing 
so. There are provisions in the laws of many countries 
whereby certain crimes committed by foreigners within for- 
eign jurisdiction arc made justiciable in their courts. Thus 
France, Germany, and Austria punish foreigners who have 
committed abroad crimes against the safety of the French, 
German, or Austrian state; and some powers, such as Russia 
and Italy, go fuither and punish offences against their individ- 
ual subjects, !'uch as murder, arson, and forgery, though com- 
mitted in a foreign country by persons of foreign nationality.* 
Of course the offenders cannot bo tried and punished unless they 
come 'Within the territory of the aggrieved state. But we may 

MArt. 11, 13. Papers, Treaty 5ert69, 1919. No. 18. Cind. 477.1 

■ For the law of most civilized nations on this subject, see the Report 
of the American Department of State on Extraterritorial Crime and the 
Cutting Case, pp. 38-53. 
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well share the doubts of Wheaton,^ Hall,‘ Westlake,’ Oppen- 
heim^ and other authorities as to the existence of any right of 
jurisdiction in such cases. A state has authority over foreigners 
within its territory, not over foreigners abroad. An attempt 
to punish an alien within the territory for an offence com- 
mitted before he came to it is an attempt to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over acts done in another state, and is thus contrary to the 
very principle of territorial jurisdiction on which it is nomi- 
nally based. In similar cases a state can punish its own citizens; 
but its right to do so is based upon the personal claim it has to 
their allegiance wherever they may be. There is no personal 
tie in the case of aliens; and it may justly be contended that 
any attempt to exercise over them such jurisdiction as we are 
considering would give good ground for remonstrance from 
the state of which they were subjects. If the offences in ques- 
tion are grave crimes, the perpetratom may be surrendered by 
extradition the authoriticis of the country where the wrong 
was done. If they are small matters, there is no need to 
notice them. It is true that most states refuse to extradite 
political offenders; but diplomatic complaint will usually 
secure the exercise on the part of a government of watch- 
fulness to prevent its soil being made the scene of conspiracies 
against the political institutions of other countries. In any 
case an occasional failure of justice is preferable to putting the 
subjects of every state at the mercy of the law and administra- 
tion of its neighbors. This view has been pressed and acted 
upon in several modem cases, notably in the controversy 
between the United States and Mexico with regard to Mr. 
Cutting, who was arrested and imprisoned in Mexico in 1886 
for an alleged offence committed in Texas against a Mexican 
citizen. The Government of Washington demanded his re- 
lease, which was granted after some delay, f'rom the vigor- 
ous action taken by the American authorities on this occasion, 
it is evident that the United States is deeply committed •to the 

1 Jnternalional Law, § 113. * Ibid., 7tli ed., § 62. 

* Pnd,, part i, pp. 251-253; Annitaire de Vlnditvi de Droit JrUernational, 
1880,pp.50ef8e9. 

* JfUemaUowd Law, voL i, S 1^7. 
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view we have ventuied to oniinciate.^ Great Britain takes the 
same position; but on the other hand the Institute of Inter- 
national Law voted in 1883 in favor of a right of jurisdiction 
over foreigners in respect of acts done outside the territory, 
subject, however, to the two conditions that the acts in question 
compromise the security and social order of the state thfit pun- 
ishes them, and arc not liable to punishment by the law of the 
country where they took placc.^ These limitations attenuate 
the so-called right considerably, but do not remove the objec- 
tions to it on the score of principle. 

§105 

It will be remembered that, when we claimed for a state 
jurisdiction over all persons and all things within its territory, 
we stated that there were a few exceptions. We will now pro- 
ceed to enumerate them. First among those who in a foreign 
country are not subject to ordinary rules come 

Foreign sovereigns and their suites. 

When the head of a state is visiting a foreign country or 
travelling through it in his official capacity, not only must all 
the usual ceremonial honors be rendered to 
him, but he and his effects are exempt entirely ju^ctiun: (d 
from the local jurisdiction. Ho cannot be pro- 
ceeded against civilly or criminally and his iin- suites, 
munities in this, respect aro shared by his attendants. If he 
conspires against the state, or pt^rmits his suite to do any acts 
against its safety, or harbors criminals and refugees in the 
residence assigned to him, he may be requested to leave the 
territory or in the last resort, may be sent out of it, but he 
cannot be tried and punished within it. He may not, how- 
ever, exercise any jurisdiction of his own within the state he is 
visiting', though he may carry on his ordinary administrative 
work with regard to home affairs. If any serious and urgent 
cases arise among his retinue, they must be sent home for trial. 

' Hall, Inlerruitional Law, 7th ed., § 62. Moore, IrUemalumal Law Digest, 
vol. 11 , pp. 232-242. 

> Tableau OirUral de TlnetUut de Droit International, p. 100. 
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All immunities vanish, should a sovereign travel incognito as a 
private person; but he can at any time regain them by appear- 
ing in his official character. If the same person should be both 
ruler and ruled, as the late Duke of Albany was sovereign in 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and subject in England, ho would not be 
allowed to escape from any obligations that might acemo to 
him while resident in the country in which he was subject by 
pleading that he was sovereign in another country. Writers 
have differed as to whether the president of a republic is en- 
titled when abroad to the same honors and immunities as a 
monarch; but the modern visits of presiiicuits of the PVench 
Republic to Russia, [England, and Italy, and that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to England seem to have 
settled the question in the affirinativej.* 

§106 

Next in oar list of those who arc free from local jurisdiction 
come 

Diplomaiic agents of foreign stales. 

When an accredited representative of a foreign power is 
residing in the country to which he is sent, or travelling through 
EioeptioM to or- it OF ally otKer friendly country on his way to or 
dinary ruioa about from his post, he and his effects are in the main 
DipioILtle agents frco fro™ thc local jurisdiction. The members 
of foreign stales, of his official suitc liavc similar immunities; and 
the inviolability attached to thc peivoii of the ambassador is 
held to extend itself to his wife and children, and to those mem- 
bors of his household who, though not possessed of the diplo- 
matic character, are necessary for his convenience and comfort. 
We shall discuss the question of diplomatic immunity at some 
length when we come to deal with thc subject of Legation and 
Negotiation;* but we allude to it here in order to show that 
the privileges accorded to ambassadors are exceptions to the 
ordinary rules concerning state authority. 

1 Despagnet, DroU Internatimal PtMie, S 264. 

>See5§ 128-130. 
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§107 

Among those whose privileged position entitles them to 
exemption from the jurisdiction of a friendly power when 
they come within it6 territoiy, we must give a prominent 
place to 

The public armed forces of foreign states. . 

We will first consider the case of land forces and then discuss 
the extent of the immunities of sea forces. It is necessary to 
separate the two because the rules with regard 
to them differ. T'he univei-sally recognized juriwiirtion: . 
rule of modern times is that a state must obtain 

. . , - ... forii* of foreign 

express permission tKiforo its troops can pass Biaioa. 
through the territory of another statij, though the contrary 
opinion was lujld strongly bj'^ CJrotius/ and his views continued 
to influence juiblicLsts till ({uite recently. Pcirmissioii may bo 
given as a pi'miaiumt privilege by treaty for such*a purpose as 
sending relief to garrisons, or it may be granted as a special 
favor for the spf'cial occjasion on which it is asked. The agree- 
ment for passage* g(*nerally contains provisions for the main- 
tenance of ord(5i’ in the force by its own officers, and makes 
them, and the state in whose service they are, responsible for 
the good behavior of the soldiers towards the inhabitants. In 
the absf'fiee of special agi'cemcnt the troops would not be 
amenable to the local law, but would be under the jurisdiction 
and control of their own commanders, as long as they remained 
within their own line.s or were away on duty, but not otherwise. 

With regard to public vessels, which though generally men- 
of-war may be unarmed ships in the service of the state, no 
speuial permission is required beforo they can enter the ports 
of a friendly state. Freedom of entry is assumed unless the 
local soveroign makes an express declaration to the contrary, 
which he can do on assigning good reasons. But in case of war 
he must, if neutral, troat both belligerents alike, and not admit 
the vessels of one while excluding those of the other. He must 
also enforce conditions which protect his sovereignty and make 
his neutrality real.^ Exclusion is very rare; and the tacit per- 

1 De Jwe Bdli ac PadSf bk. ii, ch. n, xiii. * See part iv, ch. iii. 
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mission to enter implied by the absence of any attempt to pre- 
vent entry is freely accorded. Moreover, it is now held to 
carry with it a more or less complete exemption from the 
authority of the local sovereign. The accepted principle of 
modem times is that jurisdiction is waived when entry is 
allowed. But it must be admitted that this broad doctrine is 
of recent growth. In 1794 Attorney-General Bradford gave an 
opinion in the case of a British sloop-of-war, out of which six 
American citizens were taken by the local authorities while she 
was lying in the harbor of Newport, Rhode Island. On the 
case being referred to him by the Government of Washington, 
he replied that ^Hhe laws of nations invest the commander of a 
foreign ship-of-war with no exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the country into which he comes.’* ^ A similar opinion was 
given in 1799 by Attorney-General Lee in the case of the British 
packet Chesterfield, as to which he declared, “It is lawful to 
serve civil or criminal process upon a person on board a British 
ship-of-war lying in the harbor of New York,”* and argued that 
due respect to the country visited involved obedience to such 
process. These views were by no moans confined to American 
lawyers. They scorn to have been held by authorities of the 
highest repute in England. Thus in 1820 I^ord Stowell was 
asked by the British Government for an opinion upon the case 
of John Brown, a British subject, who, having escaped from a 
prison into which he had been thrown by the Spaniards for 
aiding their revolted American colonies, took refuge on the 
British warship Tyne, lying in the harbor of Callao, and claimed 
the protection of the flag. In his reply the great English 
jurist not only declared that the captain of the British vessel 
had no right to protect Brown, but added, “I am led to think 
that the Spaniards would not have been chargeable with illegal 
violence, if they had thought proper to employ force in taking 
this person out of the vessel.”* 

Such doctrines as these would reduce the immunities of a 
public vessel almost to vanishing point. They would never 

' OpinwM of AUomeya-OenerfU of the United States, yol. i, p. 47. 

•Ibid., p. 91. 

9 Halleck, International Law (Baker’s ed.), vol. i, p. 230. 
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probably have been acquiesced in on the continent of Europe, 
and even while they were being uttered in England and Amer- 
ica a strong countercurrent of opinion made itself manifest in 
quarters entitled to the utmost respect. Thus in 1810 Chief 
Justice Marshall, in delivering the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the famous case of the Exchange,^ 
took occasion to discuss the whole subject of the exemption of 
public ships in foreign ports from the local jurisdiction. He 
placed permission to enter upon the ground of implied license, 
and, after pointing out that a ship-of-war could not do her duty 
to her sovereign if she were subject to the interference of an- 
other authority, he went on to say, “The implied license, there- 
fore, under which such a vessel enters a friendly port may rea- 
sonably be construed, and it seems to the couiii ought to be 
construed, as containing an exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the sovereign within whose territory she claims the rites of 
hospitality.” On this great judgment the doctrine now most 
widely held both in America and in Great Britain is based. In 
1855 during the Crimean War the British cruiser President cap- 
tured a Russian vessel called the Sitka and brought her into 
the harbor of 8an Francisco with a prizo-crew on board. The 
local courts issued a writ of habeas corpus to try the validity of 
the detention of two of the prisoners. Process was served, but 
the commander of the Sitka immediately departed without 
obeying it. The opinion of Attorney-General Cushing was 
taken upon the case. He commended the captain for depart- 
ing and thus avoiding unprofitable controversy, and took oc- 
casion to say that the courts of the United States had “adopted 
unequivocally the doctrine that a public ship-of-war of a for- 
eign sovereign at peace with the United States, coming into our 
ports and demeaning herself in a friendly manner, is exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the country.” * This view is shared by 
British and American writers of repute and by almost all the 
international jurists of continental Europe. Indeed it may be 
said to have been adopted by the publicists of the civilized 
world. Ortolan, the ordy one among them who by reason of his 

' Cranch, Reports of the U. S. Supreme Courts yol. vii, p. 116. 

> Opinions of AUorneys-General of the UrMed States, vol. vii, p. 122. 
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career as a naval officer is able to speak from practical experi- 
ence, is most emphatic in his assertion of immunity.^ This con- 
sensus of opinion outweighs entirely the views of a few great 
English lawyers and one or two continental jurists who still 
cling to the ancient doctrine; and recent practice is in entire 
accord with it. Ships-of-war everywhere claim and everywhere 
receive exemption from the local jurisdiction. If International 
Law is to be deduced from practice, the controversy on this 
point is at an end. 

But though exemption is the general rule, we shall find on an 
examination of the usages of states that it is not absolute and 
complete. Being based upon convenience it is limited by 
convenience; and cxtnmie inconvonicnce would obviously 
result if ships-of-war in foi’cign ports w*?r(j at liberty to dis- 
regard ordinary harbor regulations and sanitary precautions. 
The local authorities can enforce all iHiasonablc health and port 
regulations; and, if the visiting vessel is a belligerent, they may 
compel it to observe neutrality regulations, and may detain 
and tiy any prizes it has brought into the port, should there be 
good reason to believe that the captures were made in violation 
of their neutrality. It is further clear that a state may prevent 
the cruisers of another state from enforcing their revenue laws 
in its waters, l^hese exceptions to the ordinary rule are amply 
sufficient to demonstrate the falsity of the theory that a ship- 
of-war is for all legal purposes a floating portion of the terri- 
tory of the state to which she belongs. If she were anything 
of the kind, she could in no way be made amenable to the local 
jurisdiction. 


§108 

The immunities granted to public vessels while lying in the 
territorial waters of friendly states ought not to be abused. A 
The case of pouti- ship-of-war is a floating fortress cliarged with 

protecting the interests of her coun- 
davee. ' try wherevcr she may be sent. To turn her into 

an asylum for fugitive criminals is a gross perversion of the 
purpose for which she was commissioned by her own sovereign, 

^ DipUmatie de la Mer^ bk. ii, ch. x. 
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as well as a gross insult to the sovereign in whose waters she is 
staying. Any captain proved to be guilty of it ought to be dis- 
missed from the service without ceremony. Even when a 
criminal has succeeded in taking refuge on board without the 
connivance of the commander, he should, if possible, be given 
up unless his offence be political. But the demand should be 
made diplomatically, not to the captain, who has no authority 
to hold an extradition court on board his vessel and decide 
whether the alleged offender should be surrendered or not. 
Still less should any attempt be made by the local authorities 
to arrest the fugitive on board the foreign vessel of war. They 
have no power to enforce their law under its flag, and a com- 
mander who in such a case repelled force by force would be 
acting within his duty. The best course for the officer in 
command to take when a fugitive criminal is found on board is 
to expel him at once. He can be turned out of the vessel into 
which he entei-ed without right, though the captain cannot 
sufl'er him to be arrested while on board or entertain any de- 
mand for his surrender; and when he has been set on shore, the 
local authorities can deal with him. They can be warned 
beforehand that he will be landed at a given time and place. 
But political offenders are held to differ from ordinary crimi- 
nals, and the great preponderance of modern opinion and prac- 
tice is in favor of their reception. Yet even in their case the 
commanders of public vessels are bound to refrain from offering 
asylum and aiding escape. If a political refugee in imminent 
danger is able to reach a foreign man-of-war lying in the waters 
of the country whose authorities are seeking to secure him, he 
may be allowed to come on board, and must be protected 
against arrest. This is the rule of Great Britain and America, 
and most civilized states concur in it. It applies also to the 
case of a political offender who escapes to some other country, 
and, having come on board in its waters, is taken by the vessel 
into a port of the country in which his offence was committed. 
In no case should any demand for the surrender of the refugee 
be entertained by the commanding oflicer of the ship that has 
received him. The authorities who wish to secure him must 
ask for his extradition through the usual diplomatic channels. 
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A British commander left without instructions should bring 
the fugitive to an English port, or set him ashore in some coun- 
try where he will be safe. While on board he must not be al- 
lowed to communicate with his political friends or use the ship 
in any way for propagandist purposes. But it should be noted 
that merchant vessels can offer no asylum to offenders of any 
kind. However unjust the local law may be, however tyran- 
nical the government, however laudable resistance to its au- 
thority, no safe place of refuge can be found on board a foreign 
merchantman in its poris. The local law applies to such ships; 
they are under the local jurisdiction; and the local authorities 
may enter them and arrest any of their own subjects found 
therein. But in the early years of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the United States showed a disposition to 
assert a qualified right of asylum on board their merchant ves- 
sels, more especially if they were mail steamers. In the case 
of General Barrundia, which occurred in 1890, a diplomatic 
minister was recalled for writing a letter in which ho advised 
the captain of an American passenger steamer to deliver up the 
general, a Guatemalan political refugee, to the local authorities 
in the Guatemalan port of San Jos6. And in connection with 
the sSfine case a commander of the United States navy was 
censured for failing to offer Barrundia an asylum on board his 
vessel.^ But the new and somewhat nebulous doctrine involved 
in this and other cases which arose about the same time has 
not been mentioned since; and in 1896 Mr. Olney, as secretary 
of state, informed the Turkish Ministo that “if any attempt 
were made [at Constantinople] to land clandestinely men or 
munitions from a vessel under our [American] flag, the officers 
of the United States would certainly interpose no obstacle to 
the due execution of the laws of Turkey by Turkish agents, or 
intervene further than to secure for any implicated citizen of 
the United States all rights and privileges to which he may be 
entitled in virtue of such citizenship.”® 

The case of fugitive slaves has raised a considerable amount 
of difficulty, especially in Great Britain. There can be no 

' Moore, IntermiJlMnal Law Digest, vol. n, pp. 851, 852, 871-883. 

* vol. ii, p. 279. 
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doubt tnat during the prevalence of that older view of the law 
which reduced to very small proportions the immunities of 
public vessels in foreign waters, slaves who escaped to British 
vessels lying in the ports of countries where slavery was legal 
were given up to the local authorities.^ But the growth of 
opinion in favor of the modem doctrine of exemption except 
for a few well-defined purposes coincided with the deepening 
of the feeling against, slavery; and a great outcry arose in 
England when in 1875 the British Admiralty issued a circular 
directing captains of the Queen’s ships to surrender fugitive 
slaves who came on board their vessels in the territorial waters 
of states that authorize slavery. The Government appointed 
a commission to investigate the subject; and, after receiving its 
report, withdrew the first circular and published a second; 
which directed naval officers in the circumstances just de- 
scribed not to receive a slave on board unless his life was in 
manifest danger, and not to keep him on board after the danger 
was passed, but to entertain no demand for his surrender nor 
enter into any examination as to his status.’ This placed the 
larger part of the burden of responsibility on the captains who 
had to deal with the cas(;s; but it made clear the adhesion of 
Great Britain to the doctrine of the immunity of the public 
vessel from local authority, which had been strenuously main- 
tained by the international lawyers who were members of the 
commission and as strenuously denied by their colleagues. 

Though a state is forbidden to execute its laws on board 
foreign men-of-war lying in its harbors, it is not left without 
reme^es if it deems itself aggrieved by the proceedings of such 
vessels. It can demand the extradition of the fugitives, it can 
complain diplomatically, it can order the offending vessel to 
quit its waters, and it can refuse to receive into its ports in 
future any public vessels of the same nationality. Moreover, 
the immunities of which we have been speaking do not follow 
the members of the ship’s company when they land for their 
own purposes and not on public business. In their ship, and 
in its boats, which arc appurtenant to it and share its pri\^eges, 

^ Report of the Brilish Fugitive Slave Commissum, 1875. 

* British Fugitive Slave Circular, Dec. 5, 1876, § 93 C. 
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they are exempt from the local jurisdiction; but the moment 
they set foot on shore they come under the authority of the 
state, and may be arrested and tried like other foreigners if 
they commit crimes or create disturbances. Should they thus 
misconduct themselves and then succeed in escaping to their 
ship, the commanding officer ought, if the matter is at all seri- 
ous, to punish them on the application of the local authorities 
or deliver them to the latter for punishment, the first course 
being in general preferable.^ 


i 109 

The remaining exception from ordinary rules with regard 
to territorial jurisdiction occurs in the case of 

Subjects of Western states resident in Eastern countries. 

It rests on special agreement, and not, like those we have 
been considering hitherto, on the common law of nations. 
It is maintained because of the defective character of much of 
the Oriental administration of justice, and the different views 
on the subject of trial and punishment entertained generally 
Exoeptioiu to or- in Eastern and Western countries. In conse- 
SriSoUor: o)'** qucncc of these considerations Christian states 
Subjects of West- obtained by treaties called capitulations exemp- 
S'Ealtera jurisdiction for their subjects 

tries. resident in many Eastern lands under native 

rule. By Conventions with the rulers of these regions, rein- 
forced sometimes by custom, authority over Europeans and 
Americans resident within their territories is given to con- 
sular courts. Thus consuls, who among Western nations 
are mainly commercial agents,^ exercise in Oriental states 
important judicial functions, and possess large immunities 
conferred on them for the protection of their countrymen. 
Their jurisdiction is both civil and criminal. The manner 
of its exercise depends on the law of the country to which 
each consul belongs, on treaty stipulations between that 
country and others, and long-continued custom. Generally 
subjects of the local sovereign who may commit any crime 

1 [Cf. Hall, /ntemalional Law, 7th ed., p. 208 n.] * See S 131. 
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againbfc subjects of a foreign state resident in their country 
are dealt with by the local tribunals; but subjects of a foreign 
state who may be charged with criminal offences against 
natives are tried in. the consular court of their own nation. 
In cases that arise between subjects of different foreign nation- 
alities, the aggrieved person can, in the absence of special 
treaty regulations, seek redress in the consular court of the 
countiy whose subject has done the wrong; and if two subjects 
of the same foreign nation stand to one another in the relation 
of accuser and accused, the case is tried in the court to whose 
authority both of them are subject. In civil matters questions 
that arise between a foreigner and a native are generally set- 
tled by a tribunal in which agents of both the fomign and the 
native state have a voice;. When two or more foreigners 6f 
the same nationality are the partitas to the suit, it is tried in 
Ihcir own consular court; and when the dispute is one between 
foreigners of different nations, it goes to the consular court of 
the defendant's country. As a rule there is an appeal in 
civil eiises of gr(;at importance to the superior tribunals of the 
consul's country; and in criminal cases the highest sentences 
cannot bt; passeil without the ratificatiou of the homo author- 
ities. Sometimes it is arranged that persons charged with 
grave crimes should be sent home for trial. In order to gain 
the protection of a consul in the East it is necessary for' sub- 
jects of the state he represents to register themselves at the 
consulate. Registration of the head of a family implies 
n'gistration of all mcmbei's of the family living under the same 
roof. Throughout the Turkish Empire England had a net- 
work of vice-consular and consular courts culminating in the 
court of the consul-general at Constantinople. [Cn the entry 
of Turkey into the great war, in 1914, she denounced this 
jurisdiction, but by Article 136 of the treaty of peace (still un- 
ratified) signed at Sdvres, Aug. 10th, 1920, she agreed to the 
niplacement of the capitulations by a scheme of judicial re- 
form, which is to be prepared by a Commissioner appointed 
within three months of the treaty coming into force.] The 
authority of British consular courts is derived from the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Acts (1843-1890) and Orders in Council made 
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in pursuance of them. The authority of the consular courts 
of the United States rests upon Acts of Congress passed in 
1848, 1860, and 1870. But it must be noted that these acts and 
similar laws of other civilized and Christian powers could give 
no jurisdiction within the dominions of Oriental states, were 
it not for the treaties and customary rules whereby the right 
to establish consular courts is expressly granted by the local 
sovereigns.^ In Egypt the consular system was superseded in 
1876, after negotiations extending over nearly ten years, by a 
system of mixed tr-ibunala commonly called international courts. 
The judges of these courts were partly natives and partly for- 
eigners, the majority always belonging to the latter categorjr. 
Their powers and functions were regulated by an elaborate 
code; and the appointment of the judges rested with the 
Egyptian administration, which was however, bound in select- 
ing the foreign members of the courts to act on the recommen- 
dation of their resiiective governments. Fourteen powers, 
including the United States, assented to these arrangements,^ 
which were much more satisfactory than the old consular 
courts. [The procedure by mixed tribunals will probably.be 
modified in virtue of the change of British policy in Egypt in 
March, 1922.]* 

When countries hitherto governed by native rulers of the 
Oriental type pass under the sway of Christian and civi- 
lized powers, one of their first cares is to abolish the con- 
sular courts, so that they may become in reality masters in 
their own dominions; and the states who possess treaty rights 
to maintain such courts usually make no difficulty in renounc- 
ing them. Thus when France* in 1881 established over the 
Tunisian Regency a protectorate which differed only in name 
from complete annexation, she commenced negotiations with 
the powers who had what is called consular capitulations with 
Tunis, and was able in 1884 to supersede the consular courts 

> Halleck, International Law (Baker’s ed.), ch. xi; Foreign Jurisdiction 
cf the British Crown, pp. 132-203. 

* Holland, European Ccnceri in the Eastern Question^ pp. 102, 183, 
128-147. 

«[See§43.] 
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by French judges.^ And again when in 1896 she turned Mad- 
agascar from a colonial protectorate into a French colony she 
negotiated with Great Britain for the recognition of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the French tribunals she established in the 
island. In 1897 she gained her purpose on giving a pledge to 
extend a similar recognition to the British tribunals which 
were about to be constituted in the British protectorate of 
Zanzibar.^ And just as states of European civilization feel 
impelled to obtain the abolition of all privilegas which may 
impede the exercise of territorial jurisdiction, when they have 
extended their dominion over countries whore the systmn of 
consular courts has previously flourished, so do strong Oriental 
states when they have put in practice ideas of justice familiar 
to Western thought, desire emancipation from the restraints 
on their authority conceded in theii- days of weakness. Wlien 
Japan, for instance, had shown in 1894 her strength and her 
civilization, the great European powers and the United States 
of America judged that her native tribunals would afford suffi- 
cient security for the lives and proporiy of their subjects resi- 
dent in her territoiy, and al)olished by treaties with her gov- 
ernment th(i jurisdiction of their consular courts. Groat 
Britain led the way; the others followed; and by the end of the 
century her emancipation was accomplished.® 

§ no 

We have now to consider the subject of Extradition, which 
may be defined as; The surrender hy one slate to another of an 
individual who is found within the territory of 
the former f and is accused of hearing committed a to KTAHt it iu tliu 
crime within the territory of the latter; or who, 
having committed a crime outside the territory of bo. 
ihe latter, is one of its svhjects, and, as such, hy its law amenable 
to its jurisdiction. Such surrenders are usually made in pur- 
suance of treaty obligations, though there are not wanting 
cases where criminals have been given up in the absence of 

’ Statesman's Year Book, 1894, P- 523. 

> Brituh Parliamentary Papers, Africa, No. 8 (1897), p. 59. 

* Hall, IntemaHondt Law, 7th p. 64, note. 
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any stipulation on the subject. The earliest extradition 
treaty on record was negotiate about thirteen hundred years 
before Christ between Rameses II, King of Egypt (the Pha- 
raoh who knew not Joseph), and Khitasir, King ^ the Khita. 
It provided for friendship and alliance between the two mon- 
archs and for a strict return of fugitives from one another’s 
dominions.^ But the example set at so remote a period has not 
been followed to any great extent till recent times; and when 
agreements for mutual surrender were made, they applied more 
often than not to political offenders. The great mass of extra- 
dition treaties dates from the nineteenth century and even 
from its latter half. They have been rendered necessary by 
the rapid growth of intercourse between peoples and the great 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the doctrine that crime is 
in the main territorial. 

Writers on International Law have differed greatly on the 
question whether a state is bound to surrender fugitive crim- 
inals unless it has contracted to do so by treaty. The majority 
of them favor the negative view, and the same may be said df 
statesmen and judges. Each state must decide for itself 
whether, in the absence of treaty stipulations, it will give up 
criminals or not; but it is now generally admitted that a sur- 
render, though it has often taken place, is a matter of comity 
and not of right. There is no rule of International Law com- 
manding government to return to one another fugitives from 
justice on demand from the country where the crime was com- 
mitted. The practice of states differs. In America it is held 
that in the absence of a treaty there is no law that authorizes 
the President to deliver up any* one charged with having com- 
mitted a crime in the territory of a foreign nation, or at least 
that there are grave doubts as to his right to do so.‘ Surren- 
der was made in 1864 in the case of Arguelles, who was given 
up to the Spanish authorities for a crime of a peculiarly atro- 
cious character, though there was then no extradition treaty 
with Spain; and on that occasion the Senate interfered with a 
request to be informed under what authority of law or treaty 

> Burgsch, Egypt and the Pharaohs^ vol. xi, pp. 71-76. 

* Note on Eztr^ition in TVeoliw o/ tha United StaieSj pp. 1280 and 1291. 
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the act was done. Mr. Seward, the secretaiy of state, ad- 
mitted in his reply that the United States was under no 
obligation to make the surrender, and justified his action on 
the grounds of comity and humanity. The attempts to stop 
the surrender failed, but the question of the power to make 
it was never judicially decided.^ The law of England appears 
to be strongly against surrender. It is held that the common 
law gives the executive no power to arrest an alien and deliver 
him to a foreign state.^ The crown has a right to negotiate 
extradition treaties; but their provisions cannot be brouglit 
into effect without statutory authority. The Extradition 
Act of 1870 gives the Crown power by Order in Council to 
carry into effect all extradition treaties made in accordance 
with its terms; and in the United States statutes passed ifi 
1848 and I860 enable the courts to act under duly proclaimed 
extradition treaties. Thus the two great English-speaking 
peoples have adopted practically the same principles in this 
important matter. In France, on the other hand, the received 
legal doctrine is that the state authorities have an inherent 
right to surrender fugitive criminals if they think fit to do so, 
and the French view finds favor in most civilized countries. 
Even the United States and (Imat Britain do not hesitate to 
take advantage of it and ask foreign states with whom they 
have no agreements for extradition to surrender on the ground 
of comity fugitives whom they would not themselves give up 
were the positions of the countries ri^vci-sed. Thus in October, 
1893, the Government of Washington obtained from Costa 
Rica, although there was no extradition treaty between that 
country and America, the surrender of a fugitive named Weeks, 
who was accused of embezzlement within the United States.’ 

1 Wheaton, IruemalUmal Law (Dana’s cd.), p. 183, note; Moore, Inter- 
national Law Digeslf vol. iv, pp. 246-253. 

^ Clarke, Extradition, ch. v. 

* Stephen, History of the Criminal Law, vol. u, p. 66; Treaties of (he 
United States j note on Extradition, pp. 1289-1293; Moore, International 
Law Digest, vol. iv, pp. 253-258. 
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§111 

But these questions of the common law of nations and 
the limits of the executive authority of domestic governments 
The oonditioiu are becoming year by year less important, owing 
to the almost universal adoption of extradition 
treaties. treaties, and the greatly enlarged list of crimes 

that now find a place within them. One example will sufiice 
to show the immense progress made in this latter rcspfict within 
recent times. The extradition clauses of the treaty of 1842 
between the United States and Great Britain made mention of 
seven crimes for which surrender could be demanded, but to 
these seven the Convention of 1890 added twenty others.^ It is 
now the usual custom to embody various conditions in extradi- 
tion treaties and to refuse to give up aii offender unless they arc 
met. Reasonable primafacie evidence of the guilt of the accused 
is almost invariably demanded; and it is clear that great in- 
justice might result if a state surrendered fugitives on the mere 
assertion of a foreign government that they were guilty of 
crime. The extraditing state does not claim to try the accused 
parties and find them guilty before it will give them up, but it 
requires sufficient evidence to satisfy its own tribunals that the 
cases are genuine and ought to be tried. Another condition 
generally laid down in recent treaties is that the individual 
demanded shall not be tried for any offence committed prior 
to his surrender, other than the extradition crime, until he 
has been liberated and has had an opportunity of leaving the 
country. The object of this proviso is to guard against the 
surrender of a person for one offence when the real reason for 
demanding him is to try him for another, possibly a political 
crime, possibly an offence not mentioned in the treaty. The 
condition is perhaps not unreasonable in view of the great 
divergencies of political condition and theoiy between some of 
the most powerful states of the civilized world, though it 
might easily operate in favor of a criminal whom it was emi- 
nently desirable to punish. It is embodied in the treaty of 
1890 between Great Britain and the United States, but it does 

i TreaJliea of the Unitei States f p. 437; British Parliamentary Papers, 
United States, No. 1 (1890). 
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not appear in the treaty of 1842. The British Extradition 
Act of 1870 which, with further acts passed in 1873, 1895, and 
1906, constitutes the British statute law on the subject, declared 
that it must be inserted in any extradition treaty put in 
force by the Crown. In these circumstances the late Earl 
Derby, when foreign secretary in 1876, declined to surrender 
the forger Winslow and othtir fugitives, unless the American 
Government would give an undertaking that they should not 
be tried for any offence other than that for which their extra- 
dition was demanded. The United States declined to make 
stipulations and assurances not provided for in the treaty 
which then governed the situation. For some time neither 
side would give way, and in consequence several fugitives 
from justice escaped surrender. But towards the end of the 
year the British Government K^ceded from its untenable 
position, and the American administration indicated that they 
were not disposed to try extradited offenders for any crime 
except that which had caused their surrender. The matter 
has been set at rest by the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Rauscher, who was brought to trial for the cruel and 
unusual punishment of a sailor, his extradition having been 
obtained from Great Britain on the charge of murdering the 
same man. In 1886 the court quashed the proceedings on the 
ground that a fugitive extradited for one offence could not be 
tried for another until opportunity had been given him to 
return to the country which had surrendered him.^ This deci- 
sion and the Convention of 1S90 have placed the matter as 
between the two nations beyond the slightest possibility of 
doubt. 

The most important and most difficult of the conditions to 
be found in most modern extradition treaties is that which for- ■; 
bids surrender if the offence is of a political character. There 
is no agreement among states as to the nature of a political 
offence or the marks that differentiate it from other offences. 
Jurists have been unable to set forth any uniform doctrine; and 
when cases have come before courts of law, the judges have as a 

' Treaties of the United StateSf note on Ebetradition, p. 1293; Moon, 
International Law Digest, vol. iv, pp. 306-311. 
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rule shirked the difficulty of a general definition and been con- 
tent to determine whether or no the individual before them 
was a political offender. With regard to purely political 
offences, by which must be understood acts committed in the 
course of an insurrection or civil war, the distinction enun- 
ciated in the thirteenth of the resolutions on the subject passed 
by the Institute of International Law at Oxford in 1880 and 
Geneva in 1892, seems as satisfactory as is possible in such a 
complicated matter. It provided for a refusal of extradition 
unless it was demanded for acts forbidden by the laws of war.‘ 
Thus in 1890 the British Court of Queen’s Bench refused the 
extradition of a Swiss, named Castioni, who had been concerned 
in an insuiTection against the authorities of the Canton of 
Ticino, in the course of which he had shot a fellow-citizen dur- 
ing an attack upon the municipal palace at Bellinzona. In 
that case it wius the connection of the act with a political move- 
ment of which it formed a part which, in the judgment of the 
court, gave it a political character. It was “incidental to and 
formed a part of political disturbances,”^ and we may add that 
it was an act which would have l)ecn perfectly lawful in a regu- 
lar war. Four years afterwards the same court laid down in 
the case of the anarchist Meunier, whose extradition was de- 
manded on a charge of causing explosions in a Paris cafd and a 
French barrack, that “in order to constitute an offence of a 
political character, there must be two or more parties in the 
state, each seeking to impose the government of their own 
choice on the other, and that, if the offence is committed by 
one side or the other in pursuance of that object, it is a political 
offence, otherwise not.”* • There is a wide gap between these 
two views. The doctrine that an offence is political when it is 
part and parcel of a (X)nfiict between two parties for the control 
of the government differs materially from the doctrine that no 
offence is political unless it is committed in the course of such 
a conflict. The latter not only deprives, as does the fourteenth 
of the resolutions of the Institute of International Law on the 

* Tableau G&n4Tal^ p. 106. 

>/n re Castioni, L. R. [1801] 1 Q. B. 149, 166. 

« In re Meunier, L. R. [1894] 2 Q. B. 415, 419. 
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subject,^ anarchists and enemies of society of the protection of 
the rule that political offenders are not to be surrendered, but it 
renders extraditable offences committed by solitary patriots or 
small groups with a view, as Professor Westlake points out,* 
to rousing their countrymen and initiating a movement against 
the authorities. In short, it fails to meet those difficult cases 
where the act is both political in motive and object and also 
on ordinary crime, the dilUa politiquea complexes of French 
Law. One may be unable to see why rulers, whether repub- 
lican or monarchical, should be preserved like game for the 
battues of excited enthusiasts, and yet desire a test capable of 
distinguishing vulgar and abominable crimes, even when done 
against political personages and for political objects, from 
the honorable efforts of noble and self-sacrificing men to free 
their country from what they honestly regard as grievous 
misrule. 

No such test has been found yet. It is obvious that com- 
plex or relative political offences differ greatly from the 
purely political offences connected with a civil struggle be- 
tween two or more parties in a state. In a certain capital the 
people raise barricades and defend them against the troops. 
One of the insurgent citizens shoots an officer who is leading 
an attack. No one doubts that he ought not to be surrendered 
if the movement fails and he escapes to a foreign state. W'hat 
he did was practically an act of war, and as such came well 
within the laws of war. In another capital a discontented 
citizen endeavors to seize government funds in order to finance 
a revolutionary movement that he hopes to set afoot. In the 
course of his attempt he kills the guardian of the funds, who 
has discovered him. Here is an act which is at once political 
and a common law crime. How are we to decide whether the 
government of another country ought to deliver the perpetra- 
tor up for trial if he succeeds in reaching its territory? We 
are often bidden to make the motive the great test. But < 
motives are hard to fathom and often mixed. Moreover, there * 
seems no reason why a man should escape punishment for any 

1 Tableau Giwralf p. 106. 

* Westlake, hUernaHonal LaWf part i, p. 24:7. 
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crime, however atrocious, by showing that his motives were 
political. And the same may be said of political purposes. Is 
the slaughter of a whole family of young children to be accounted 
a political crime for purposes of extradition, because the 
assassin, a benevolent monomaniac, persuaded himself that he 
would do God and man service by ridding the world of a tyrant 
brood which he honestly believed to be a curse to it? So 
strong is the feeling that the perpetrators of such deeds should 
not be sheltered as political offenders that several states which 
cannot be accused of lack of attachment to political liberty 
have taken steps to pi'event the assertion of any claim to 
asylum on their behalf. Belgium, for instance, which owes its 
statehood to a successful revolution, passed in 1856 a law re- 
moving from the category of political crimes the murder, or 
attempted murder, of the head of a foreign state or any member 
of his family, and the United States has several extradition 
treaties containing stipulations to the like effect.^ If the 
principle is good that private assassination as distinct from 
slaughter in the course of open fighting, whether during war or 
insuri'cction, is not to be accounted a political offence, surely 
it ought not to be confined to heads of states and their families, 
but should be applied to all who bear rule from the heads of 
administration down to the humblest soldier or policeman. 
The difficulty of dealing with dUits poliliques relatifs is not 
overcome by a partial solution applicable to one class and one 
crime. We need something general in its operation; and in de- 
fault of a simple and univ(}rsal test, it seems best to leave each 
. case to the judicial rather than the political department of 
government, and to instruct the courts to refuse extradition 
only when in their judgment the political elements in the offence 
outweigh the elements of ordinary crime. They would then 
consider motive and purpose, but only as two among the fac- 
tors that made up the case. Another alternative of an ingen- 
ious kind has been put forward b}'' Despagnet. He suggests 
that extradition should be granted in the mixed cases we are 
considering, but only on condition that the surrendered ref- 

^Oppenheim, international Itow, vol. x, $ 336; Moore, International 
Law Digest, vol. iv, pp. 352-354. 
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ugce should be dealt with as an ordinary criminal, and not as a 
political offender.^ 

Great Britain and America ore the only states of first-rate 
importance who arc willing to surrender their own subjects to 
a foreign jurisdiction for trial on account of offences committed 
in foreign territoiy, and even they have consented to stipula- 
tions for the contrary practice in some of their extradition 
treaties. Most countries decline to carry the principle of the 
territoriality of crime to its logical conclusion, though there is 
a strong opinion among international jurists in favor of so 
doing.^ Offenders are tried either in their own countzy, when 
it hiis assumed jurisdiction over its subjects for offences com- 
mitted abroad, and they have been obliging enough to return to 
it, or they have escaped unpunished. There sc'cins little leason 
for a coui-se of action dictated cither by an exaggerated notion 
of a citizen’s privileges or by a profound distrust of the admin- 
istration of justice in foreign lands. A case c^au always be 
watched, and in the unlikely event of its being conducted with 
manifest unfairness, ix^monstrances can bi; made. If civilized 
states have sufficient confidence in one another to enter into 
extradition treaties at all, they ought to be willing to surrender 
their own subjects when occzisions arise. 

[Where an irregularity has been committed by the agents of 
a state in surrendering an escaped prisoner to the authorities of 
another state, it would appear that, if these agents acted in 
good faith, it is not necessar>'^ that the prisoner should be re- 
stored to the state which employs them and subsequently dis- 
owns their acts. An Indian revolutionary, Savarkar, charged 
with murder in connection with a political movement, escaped 
from a British mail steamer, the Aforea, to the French port of 
Marseilles, at which the Morea touched while she was con- 
veying Savarkar from India to England. French agents 
arrested him, and in mistaken execution of their duty sent 
him back to the Morea without any extradition proceedings. 
The ship then left Marseilles. The French government, which 

' Droit International Public, § 291. 

* Moore, Intematiorud LaviDioesAj vol. iv, pp. 187-304; Tableau GimS- 
rot, p. 104. 
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had been notified that the Morea would call at Marseilles 
and had instructed its agents there not to facilitate any at- 
tempt at escape by Savarkar, now repudiated their action, 
and claimed that he should be returned by Great Britain; but 
the Hague Tribunal, to which the dispute was referred, decided 
in 1911 in favor of Great Britain. The case is somewhat 
weakened as a precedent by the peculiar circumstances to 
which the decision was confined.]^ 

[Bentwich, Cases in IntemaHonal Lato, p. 109. American Jovmal of 
International Law, vol. v, p. 520. Pitt Cobbett’s Lading Cases an In- 
Uenational Law, 4th ed., p. 263.] 
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BIGHTS AND OBUOATIONS CONNECTED WITH EQHAUTT 

§112 

From the time of Grotiua to the present day publicists 
have declared that all independent states are equal in the 
eye of International Law. The equality they ^he meuiins and 
speak of is not an equality of power and influ- utility of the pna- 
cnco, but of legal rights. They hold that the «nuaiity. 

smallest and wcak(^<ft of independent political communities 
has exactly the same position before the law of nations as the 
strongest and most extensive empire. Doubtless this theory was 
for a long time productive of great good. It gave weak states 
an admitted principle of appeal in the case of aggression from 
stronger neighbors; and though it did not often prevent high- 
handed wrong, it placed the brand of illegality upon transac- 
tions of the order familiar to readers of the fable of the wolf 
and the lamb. And the result was that when helpless states 
were wantonly attacked, the aggressor invented some plausible 
excuse. The weaklings had been themselves guilty of a wrong 
which must be punished, or the Balance of Power was seriously 
disturbed on account of their nefarious conduct, or they were 
meditating outrages upon neighbors who were therefore re- 
luctantly compelled to attack them in self-defence. Thus a 
certain amount of lip-service was done to the principles of 
morality; and some respect for International Law was main- 
tained in the midst of transactions that were in reality lawless. 

§113 

But an examination of modem international history reveals 
a number of facts which it is hard to reconcile with the old 
theory of the complete equality of all fully sovereign states. 
They seem to point instead to a primacy on the part of 
the foremost powers of the civilized world. If we direct our 
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attention at first to Europe, as the nest in which Interna- 
tional Law was nourished into vigorous life, we find that at 
the beginning of the last century a certain leadership was 
Facta haid to assumed by the powers who had borne the brunt 
reconcile with the of the Struggle against Napoleon. At the Con- 
theoiy of equality, Vienna in 1814 and 1815, France, con- 

quered though she was, succeeded in gaining a place by their 
side, and in 1818 she was formally admitted to an equal share 
in their deliberations and decisions.^ Thus was constituted 
the Concert of Europe. It consisted originally of England, 
France, Austria, Prussia (since merged in Germany), and 
Russia, and in 1867 the newly created kingdom of Italy was 
added. It has ptissed through periods of greater and lesser 
vigor; but, if now and again it has seemed for a time to be in 
abeyance, it has always reasserted its position and authority. 
To describe its activity with fulness would bo to write a large 
paH of the international history of Europe during a century 
crowded with great events. The performance of such a task 
is neither possible nor desirable in the midst of a treatise on 
International Law. All that can be done hero is to give such a 
brief summary as will Ix) sufficient to call attention to the main 
facts. 

The Great Powers, as we have just seen, called into being 
the European order that succtHidod the wars of the IVench 
Revolution and the conquests of Napoleon, and have super- 
vised many of the important modifications of it which have 
since taken place. The kingdom of Greece 1ms grown up 
under the tutelage of the European Concert, which has more 
than once restrained it, once secureil for it additional terri- 
tory, and once at least preserved it from destruction. The 
most active part in its establishment in 1832 was taken by 
England, France, and Ru^a.^ In the case of Belgium all the 
Great Powers were formally concerned from the first in its sev- 
erance from Holland, and all concurred in its neutralization as 

‘ Dupuis, Le Principe d^Squilibre et le Concert Buropienf pp. 114-108; 
Westlake, Chapters on the Principles of IrUemcUional Law^ pp. 02-101. 

* Holland, European Concert in the Eastern Question, pp. 4r^; Dupuis, 
Le Principe d* Equilibre el le Concert Ewropeen, pp. 105-108, 373-400. 
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an independent state in 1839.^ One of the main objects of the 
Crimean War, and the only one that has been permanently at- 
tained, was to take the power of settling the destinies of the 
subject Christian populations of Turkey out of the hands of 
Russia alone, and intrust it instead to the Concert of Europe. 
Though Austria and Prussia had not been belligerents, they 
were admitted as Great Powers to the conference that drew up 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856. And again, in 1878, Russia was 
not allowed to impose her own terms on Turkey, but they were 
submitted to a conference, in which England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy took part, though none of them had been 
engaged in the conflict. The congress discussed exhaustively 
the questions raised by the war, and substituted the Treaty of 
Berlin for the Treaty of San Stefano, which was regarded as a 
preliminary document to be modified by general consent. 
The readjustments that have taken place since have been mat- 
ters of negotiation between the powers.^ The annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1908 gave rise to an 
acute controversy which is summarized in the next chapter.* 
In addition to superintending and controlling the territorial 
and political changes we have described, the Great Powers re- 
ceived Turkey into the family of nations in 1856, made pro- } 
vision in the same year for the due execution of international 
works at the mouth of the Danube, conferred the rank of a 
Great Power on Italy and neutralized Luxemburg in 1867, and 
granted conditional recognition of independence to Roumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro in 1878. 

The territories already referred to belong geographically to 
Europe; but this cannot bo said of Egypt, and yet the European 
Concert has concerned itself with that country. The ex- 
planation is to be found in its close political connection with 
Turkey, its great strategic value, ai|d its position on the most 
important highway between East and West, a position which 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 rendered more command- 
ing than before. European interests predominated in her, 
and therefore the Concert of Europe naturally concerned itself 

> Dupuis, Le Prindpe d’Sguilibre et le Concert Europien, pp. 199-230. 

* Ibid., pp. 350-410. • See § 134. 
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with her.‘ But the vast territories drained by the Congo 
and the Niger, and their affluents, have no such dose connec- 
tion with Europe. Yet when it became necessaiy in 1884 to 
regulate commercial interests and provide for the development 
of civilized rule within them, the conference that assembled for 
that purpose was composed of representatives not only from 
thirteen European powers but also from the United States of 
America. Silent but eloquent testimony was thus borne to 
two great facts. The first is that the state-system of Africa 
is an offshoot from tho state-system of Europe, and is there- 
fore supervised by the Great Powers of Europe, all of whom 
took part in the Congo Conference, though two of them had no 
territorial and commercial interests at stake. The second was 
equally important from the point of view of later develop- 
ments. It was that when commercial and humanitarian 
affairs are concerned on a scale of international importance, 
the voice of the United States must be heard in the settlement. 
That is to say, there is a Concert wider than the Concert of 
Europe, and in it the great American Republic is certainly in- 
cluded. In the beginning of her independent career, her fixed 
policy was to refrain from entangling herself in European 
broils, and Europe in its turn was bidden to keep its hands off 
American affairs. The earth was smaller then than it is now, 
and Europe was by far the larger part of it. The only alter- 
native to joining in the game of European statecraft was isola- 
tion. To-day the whole world has been opened up to inter- 
nation^ activity. Asiatic, African, South American, and 
Oceanic problems task the faculties of statesmen, and influence 
the welfare of mankind. A vast and powerful state cannot 
live alone, simply because it is not alone. Its rulers must take 
account of the forces that act and react on their own people. 
American statesmen havf, therefore, been obliged to play a 
part in the evolution of a new international order. They 
could indeed refrain from troubling themselves about the Bal- 
ance of Power in Europe, and insist that the European political 
system should not be extended to their hemisphere; but the 
very act of doing so brought them into contact with other pow- 

^ See § 43. 
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ers, and in 1898 a successful war, caused in part by the time- 
honored policy of reducing to a minimum European influence 
in American affairs, gave them control of territories far outside 
their earlier boundaries. Moreover, they could not refuse to 
take an intmst in the freedom of commerce on the great Afri- 
can rivers, the extension of “the policy of the open door” in 
China, and the diminution of the curse of slavery throughout 
the world with a view to its eventual abolition. But with mat- 
ters such as these political interests are bound up; and so it has 
come to pass that a great world-power has been obliged, almost 
against its will, to take part in world-affairs. An American 
plenipotentiary sat at the Morocco Conference of 1906, side by 
side with the delegations of the Great Powers and the states 
that had signed the Treaty of Madrid of 1880.^ It might have 
been argued that the i-epresentatives of the United States at- 
tended the Congo Conference simply and solely in the interests 
of common humanity and American trade, and that the claims 
of the former alone drew them to the great BrusselB Anti- 
slavery Conference of 1890. But it can hardly be maintained 
that they went to Algeciras without any regard to the main 
object of the meeting, which was to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope by reconciling the claims of Germany on the one hand and 
France and Spain on the other, in respect of “the pacific pene- 
tration” of Morocco. [And the remark applies with still more 
force to President Wilson’s attendance at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles after the great war.] 

The state system of Asia, unlike that of Africa, shows some 
signs of separate and independent life. It would be impos- 
sible to-day for Russia, France, and Germany to deprive Japan 
of the most precious fruits of victoiy, as they forced her in 
1895 to restore Port 'Arthur to conquered China; nor would 
Germany, Russia, Great Britain, and France be likely to obtain 
from China leases of parts of her territory, as they did in 1898. 
The position of Japan has improved so enormously that she is 
now not only independent in fact as well as in name, but has 
also risen to the rank of a Great Power. China, too, has been 
transformed; but her government must attain to a much higher 
, * Dupuis, Le Principe d*Squilibre et k Ceneeri Ewopienf p. 481. 
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standard of knowledge and efficiency, and rid itself of much 
corruption, before she can take a secure and honored place in 
the society of nations. Outside the territory of these two 
powers, though there is much unrest, there is little international 
life that Europe docs not control. Most of the Continent 
belongs to European states. Their aims in government, their 
views of native development, their agreements and rivalries 
among themselves, dictate the policies carried out on its sur- 
face. Japan has been consulted in the rearrangement of the 
continental part of Eastern Asia, and those who sat in confer- 
ence with her have come from European nations, with the ex- 
ception of the repixjscntatives of the United States of America, 
who wcrcj present. It is now unlikely that Asia will develop an 
international polity of her own, for recent events indicate that 
an Asiatic system may become part of a grcat world-system. 

This brings us to a most important point. We have seen 
that there is a Concert of Europe^. We have also seen that 
there is not a CoiKjei’t of Africa, or a Concert of Asia, as distinct 
from the Coiiccr-t of ICuropc. But is there not a Concert of the 
World? Covernments have learned that there arc many mat- 
ters which concern the whole of civilized mankind. Within 
the last half-century they have accpiired the liabit of meeting 
together by tlusir representatives for the transaction of com- 
mon business of Jill soi-ts; and prevision has been generally 
made on such occasions for tluj subsequent acceptance of the 
conclusions reached by those stiitcs who were not able or will- 
ing to take part in the procijcdings. We have had agi’cemcnt.s 
of all kinds — Gencjva Conventions, Postal Conventiems, Rail- 
way Conventions, Wireless Telegraphy Conventions, C’opy- 
right Conventions, Sugar Conventions, Conventions for the 
Protection of Submarine Cables, and even a Convention for 
Putting down the Sleeping Sickness.^ Some of these are so 
general as to be practically universal. Others are partial. 
But all testify to a growing solidarity among the nations, and 
a desire to develop organs for the purpose of common action. 

> See Article by Professor Paul S. Beinsc h on Internalional Unions and 
their AdminislTaiion in The American Journal of IntemaHonal Law, July, 
1907 . 
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It was this feeling which rendered possible the Hague Confez^ 
ences of 1899 and 1907/ [the institution of the Ijcague of Na- 
tions in 1919, and the Conference at Washington in 1921]. 
Combination for what we may call business purposes led to the 
establishment of a rudimentary international legislature, and 
the creation of the machinery for calling together judicial tri- 
bunals to settle international disputes. And just as the Great 
Powers of Europe act the part of leaders when important mat- 
ters that concern all the states of Europe come up for settle- 
ment, so do the Great Powers of the World take the lead when 
all the states of the civilized world come together to settle 
grave questions connected with the preservation of peace and 
; the humanizing of war. In both cases the leadership is not 
defined or limited by hard and fast rules. It is indefinite, biit 
nevertheless very real. The second Hague Conference failed 
to settle a number of important questions connected with cap- 
ture at sea in time of war, though it succeeded in producing an 
excellent plan for the establishment of an International Prize 
Court. The gnmt World-Powers, therefon), came into con- 
ference at Ixindon in December, 1908, and in the course of the 
following three months agreed on a Declaration which en- 
deavored to settle nearly all the points at issue, [but which 
was never ratified.] Spain and Holland were, for various 
reasons, invited to the Conference of London, but they did 
not come as Great Powers. While the episode proves that 
a certain hegemony is vested in the World-Powers, it also 
shows that the position itself, and all the procedure relating to 
it, is vague and indefinite. [Before the great war. Great 
Britain, France, Gennany, Austria, Russia, Italy, the United 
States of America, and Japan constituted the World-Powers. 
Since the war, the heavy defeat of Germany with its conse- 
quent naval and military limitations, and the instability and 
degradation of government in Ruasia, have reduced those 
states at least temporarily to the rank of second-rate Powers. 
Austria has been shorn of so much of her territory and popu- 
lation that she has not only ceased to be a World-Power, but it 
is unlikely that she will recover her position as one.] 

iSee§32. 
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§114 

We must be cautious in drawing inferences from the facts 
The present a j^st recited. Attempts are made to reconcile 
them with the doctrine of the equality of all sov- 
ereign states by pointing out that what they 
establish is a politic^ inequality, whereas what the old theory 
assei%ed was a legal equality.^ It is a grave question whether 
the legal and the political aspects of the problem can be parted 
and kept separate in this way. The distinction holds good in a 
state where there is a legislative body to make the law and a 
judicial body to interpret it, and not even unanimous consent 
to a political arrangement can make it legal unless the legis- 
lature enacts it and the judges enforce it. But in a system of 
rules depending, like International Law, for their validity on 
general consent, what is political is legal also, if it is generally 
accepted and acted on.^ In the society of nations consent has 
the force of law, and general consent is shown not only by ex- 
press agreement, but still more by continuous custom. If, 
therefore, the authority of the Great Powers has been ac- 
knowledged so constantly for the greater part of a century that 
it has become a part of the public order of Europe, and is ac- 
cepted and even invoked by the smaller states of Europe, any 
description of it which refuses to recognize its legality seems 
inadequate, if not inaccurate. The hluropean Concert is a 
legal organ of Europe in much the same sense that the diplo- 
matic service of a state is a legal organ of that state. But it is 
still in a rudimentary condition, as was the diplomatic sei’vice 
itself three hundred years ago. JVIoreover, its procedure is by 
no means fixed. Sometimes it admits to its deliberations the 
smaller states concerned in the matter at issue, and sometimes 
it excludes them. The fact that a small state signed in the 
past a treaty that is to be revised in the present, sometimes 
causes it to be invited to the coundl board, while a Great 
Power is summoned as such, even though it was not a signa- 
tory. In fact, procedure is dictated by the convenience of the 
moment, without much regard to consistency or precedent. 

See Oppenheim, Internalional Law, toI. i, Ft. x, <^. n. 

* [Of. C^penheixn, op. of., p. 200 n.] 
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No binding custom has yet arisen concerning it; and the same 
may be said of the method of giving effect to the decisions of 
the Concert. Sometimes it enforces its authority by war or 
the threat of war; sometimes one or two of its members take 
on themselves to compel submission to its dictates; sometimes 
it merely gives advice. 

It is not contended that the primacy of the Great Powers 
confers on them in their individual capacity any greater 
rights than those possessed by other members of the family 
of nations. In matters connected with property, jurisdiction, 
and diplomacy, they are on the same footing as their smaller 
neighbors, nor do they claim as belligerents or neutrals 
privileges that would not be accorded to the weakest of 
independent states. It is only when they act collectively 
that they possess a superintending authority not granted to 
any temporary alliance. Europe allows them in some mat- ^ 
ters to speak on its behalf. The arrangements they make 
are accepted and acted upon by other states, not only when 
they refer to the redistribution of territory, which might be 
regarded as an accomplished fact to be noted, whether 
effected by fair means or foul, but also when they remodel 
political arrangements in such a way as to impose continuous 
obligations upon other powers who were not admitted to 
their councils. The neutralization of Belgium, for instance, 
was, whilst it existed, regarded as under the protection of the 
public law of Europe, and every European state was held 
bound not to attack the Belgian kingdom as long as it fulfilled 
the fundamental conditions of its existence. But it was erected 
and nciutralized by the action of the Great Powers, who gave it 
the peculiar status that it possessed. They, therefore, burdened 
the rest of Europe with fresh obligations; and the fact that 
they were allowed to do so, not only in this case but in many 
others, shows that their position of primacy is recognized by 
tacit consent. The future alone can decide whether their 
present limited and ill-defined authority will become fonnal 
and general. There is no moral or jural necessity about the 
doctrine of equality. The society of nations has changed its 
form in the past, and there is nothing inherently improbable 
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in the idea that it is experiencing another change in our own 
time. It may be working round again to the old notion of 
a common superior — not indeed a pope or an emperor, but 
a committee, a body of representatives from its leading states. 
If this is the real explanation of the phenomena we have 
attempted to describe, probably the new organization will be 
world-wide rather than European, and the Great Powers of the 
future will be the leading members of the society of nations 
without regard to geographical situation. 

But we must not sp^ak with absolute confidence about the 
future of a development which has only just begun. The 
European Concert has been in existence for nearly a century, 
and we can generalize from considerable experience of its 
activities. But the World Concert can hardly be dated back 
further than the Hague Conference of H)07, when Japan 
obtained a recognized position among the Gniat Powers by 
being accorded, along with the seven who already ranked as 
such, the right of a summons for her judge to sit at every 
meeting of the International Prize Court. ^ In 1908-1909, 
the Great Powers of the world met in that capacity in an Inter- 
national Conference; and on that occasion the Declaration of 
London was the result of their labors. [Excluding Russia 
and the defeated Gorman and Austrian Einpii'os, they met 
again at the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919, and concluded 
with Germany the Treaty of Peace in which was incorporated 
the constitution of the League of Nations. The United States 
of America, owing chiefly to its dislike to any possible entangle- 
ment in European affairs and to certain defects in form and 
substance which the Treaty exhibited, did not ratify it. 
But in 1921, it acted as a pioneer in the extremely important 
conference at Washington for the limitation of armaments 
and the solution of problems in the Pacific. In addition to 
the United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan attended this Conference. Great as their achieve- 
ments are, it would be unwise to deny that there are influ- 

^ Whittuck, International Documents, p. 195; Supplement to the American 
Journal of Jnlemational Law, vol. u, p. 183. 

* [American Journal of IntemationeJ Law, vol. xiv, pp. 155-206.] 
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ences that make against, as well as for, the hegemony of 
the Great Powers.] There is on the one hand the feeling that 
objects to any organization of international society because 
it limits the power of a strong and masterful state to dictate at 
the moment such rules as it deems to act in its own favor, and 
on the other the idea that anything which militates against the 
absolute equality of all independent states in all matters is to be 
reprobated as an attack on international justice. These two 
extremes meet in their opposition to anything like a Cabinet 
Council of the nations. It has yet to be seen whether they 
will prevail. The matter rests in the last resort with the opinion 
of the rulers and pcophts of civilized mankind. The theory 
that state become Great Powers whenever they possess the 
elements of sti'ength for war more abundantly than their neigh- 
bors takes into account only half the facts. A state does 
not become a Great Power because it is strong, though it cannot 
be a Groat Pow(t without being strong. The*, tacit consent of 
other state, and the action of those who were Great Powers 
before, give it the position. And the Groat Powem themselves 
as a body arc somotliing very differoiit from a band of inter- 
national bludgeon-imm. They pcirforrn functions of guidance 
and direction from which oth<»r states derive groat benefit. 
Their position is accepted because the socicjty of nations feels 
the need of their authority. If they cease to be useful their 
preeminence will depart from them. If their services become 
iiioro marked as time goes on, they will develop into a regular 
organ of international life. 


§115 

The state-system of the American continent is unique. It 
cannot be n'garded in any respects as an appendage of the 
state-system of Europe. American states share The BtatMyHtem 
with European states the benefits of member- A^noan 
ship in the society of nations, and hold them- 
selves bound by International Law. But they emphatically 
repudiate any exercise of authority on their soil by the Concert •) 
of Europe or any alliance of European powers. Indeed 
the greatest and strongest among them, the United States 
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of America, set herself early in her independent career to 
prevent any interference on the part of the Old World. 
The doctrine of Washington's Farewell Address, eloquently 
paraphrased by Jefferson in his inaugural in the famous words, 
“peace, commerce, and honast friendship with all nations — 
entangling alliances with none,” gr('.w in the hands of Presi- 
dent Monroe, and under the circumstances connected with the 
project of the Holy Alliance to restore the dominion of Spain 
over her revolted American colonies, into an assertion that 
the United States would consider any attempt on the part of 
European powers “to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” The 
same message of December 2j 1^^231, declared that “the Ameri- 
can continents by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” These two principles taken together form the 
Monroe Doctrine, which has been repeated again and again in 
documents emanating from the executive department. It 
has been the subject of a vast amount of comment, and the 
glosses upon it sometimes go far beyond the original text. We 
will not attempt to collect, still less to reconcile, the various 
statements that have been put forth from time to time. What 
we have to do is to make clear the pasition which the United 
States does in fact occupy with regard to the other powers of 
the Now World. 

It has entered into no formal alliance for mutual support 
with the other American republics; hut nevertheless it has 
acted again and again on the principles laid down by Presi- 
dent Monroe. Lapse of time has taken away the point from 
the declaration against the increase of European dominion 
by way of further colonization on American soil; ^ for no one 
now, or for some generations past, has doubted that every 
part of the continent has passed under the sway of a civilized 
atatc, and is no longer open to occupation in the technical 

^ It is arguable that the froaen isluids ctf the extreme north are in law 
rea nulliu8f but climatic clilficultics must prevent occupation in any real 
sense. 
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sense. But the strong objection against the extension of the 
state-system of Europe across the Atlantic has been widened 
so as to cover any acquisition of territory by European powers, 
or any intervention on their part for the purpose of setting up 
a new form of government. More than once Great Britain 
and France were informed that the United States would not 
see with indifference the transfer of Cuba from Spain to any 
other European power. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 
bound England not to exercise dominion over “any part of 
Central America/’ and in the course of the long discussions 
that followed as to the exact meaning and extent of the obh'ga- 
tion thereby imposed, persistent diplomatic pressure at last 
prevailed on the British Government to give up the protector- 
ate it had acquired long before the treaty was signed over the 
Indians of the Mosquito Coast.* The French intervention in 
Mexico coincided in point of time with the great American 
Civil War; but the Federal Government, preoccupied as it was, 
did not neglect to protest whenever opportunity offered, not 
indeed against the attack on Mexico by France but, against the 
attempt on the part of the French army of occupation to 
destroy the Republican institutions of the countiy and set up 
an emperor, contrary, it was maintained, to the wishes of the 
great majority of the Mexican people. The downfall of the 
Confederacy enabled the administration at Washington to act 
with greater vigor than before; and its energetic remonstrances, 
coupled with the knowledge that if they were disregarded 
force would in all probability be used, caused France to with- 
draw her troops and led to the speedy downfall of the un- 
fortunate ]Smperor Maximilian.^ Spanish sovereignty was 
brought to an end in Cuba by the war of 1898, and the island 
has been launched on a state-life of its own under the behevo- 
lent tutelage of the great American Republic.* But, while the 
United States acts as warder of the continent for the purpose of 
keeping the European state-system out of the New World, it 
recognizes that circumstances may arise in which it is the 

1 Message of President Buchanan, December 3, 1800. 

* Moore, IntemaUonal Law Dige^, vol. vi, pp. 488-607. 

•See §39. 
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right and duty of a transatlantic power to exact reparation from 
an American state. In that case it will not interfere as long as 
the demands of the injured government do not take the form 
of the cession or permanent occupation of territory. Thus, 
when in 1901 Great Britain, Germany, and Italy contemplated 
the use of force against Venezuela in order to make the countr}!^ 
discharge various claims and contractual obligations, Freri- 
dent Roosevelt wi'ote in his message of December 3, *^We do 
not guarantee any state against punishment if it misconducts 
itself, provided that punishment docs not take the form of the 
acquisition of territory by any non-American power. 

It is necessary to speak with caution in describing the present 
position of the United States with respect to the other powers 
of the American continent; but the facts seem hardly con- 
sistent with the old doctrine of the absolute equality of in- 
dependent states. The words of Mr. Fish in his Report of 
July, 1870, to President Grant more accurately define it. The 
secretary of state says, *‘The United States, by the priority 
of their independence, by the stability of their institutions, by 
the regard of their people for the forms of law, by their re- 
sources as a government, by their naval power, by their com- 
mercial enterprise, by the attractions which they offer to 
European immigration, by the prodigious internal development 
of their I'esources and wealth, and by the intellectual life of 
their population, occupy of necesaty a prominent position on 
this continent which they neither can nor should abdicate, 
which entitles them to a leading voice, and which imposes on 
them duties of right and of honor regarding American questions, 
whether those questions affect emancipated colonies, or colo- 
nies still subject to European dominion.'' This statement is 
correct both in fact and in theory, if we except from the last 
clause of it the internal affairs of the few remaining European 
colonies in the New World. It will hardly be contended that 
the Government of Washington has any right, moral or legal, 
to qualify the independence of the countries to which they 
belong by meddling with their domestic affairs. 

The principle set forth in the quotation just given is 
* Moore, IfUemational Law Digest^ vol. vi, p. 590. 
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respected by the leading European powers. If may be taken for 
granted that under existing conditions they will not attempt 
to increase their dominions by the addition of fresh territory 
in the New World. [Indeed, what may be called the territori^ 
side of the Monroe Doctrine has been applied to preventing the 
commercial use of lands in Mexico by private citizens, where 
such use might give real control of the lands to a foreign power, " 
and thus imperil the United States. Thus, an American 
company secured from Mexico a tract of land, several million 
acres in extent, bordering on Magdalena Bay. The enter- 
prise of the company was a failure, and il.s principal creditor, 
a citizen of the United States, took over its properly and con- 
sulted his government as to whether he could sell the land to 
Japanese subjects. The opinion of the authorities was un- 
favorable to him and called forth the resolution of the Senate 
of the United Stat(w, in 1912, *Hhat when any harbor or other 
place in the American continent is so situated that the occupa- 
tion thereof for naval or militaiy purposes might threaten the 
communications or the safety of the United States, the govern- 
ment of the United States could not see without grave concern 
the possession of such harbor or other place by any corporation 
or association which hsis such a relation to another government, 
not American, as to give that government practical power of 
control for national purposes. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations, 1919, provides that nothing in it “shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of international engagements, such as 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace*' 
(Article 21) . This does not define the doctrine ; much less does 
it incorporate it as a rule of International Law. In fact, the 
Monroe Doctrine is nothing more than a time-honoied expres- 
sion of American foreign policy, which, as President Wilson said 
in 1916, “was proclaimed by the United States on her own 
authority, and always will be maintained on her own respon- 
sibility. *’]‘ The question of disputed frontiers presents some 
difSculty in connection with the Monroe Doctrine. It is 

‘ {American Journal of Inlemalional Law^ vol. vi, pp. 037-939.] 

* [Ibid, voL XIV, p. 208; Oppenbeim. International LanOt vol. i, § 139.] 
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possible under color of settling a boundary to claim territory 
that undoubtedly belongs to a neighbor; and if such a case 
should occur between an European colony and an American 
republic, it would come within the meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But when a mass of territory has never been 
divided by common consent, but has been in dispute from 
the beginning, it is difficult to see how the United States can 
reconcile with respect for the independence of other powers any 
claim on its part to a preponderant voice in the settlement, 
merely because the disputed tract happens to consist of Ameri- 
can soil. The case arose when Piesident Cleveland in his 
special message of December 7, 1895, assumed a right to in- 
vestigate and determine the boimdary between British Guiana 
and Venezuela, and then to enforce the decision on Great 
Britain at the point of the sword. Fortunately wise counsels 
on both sides prevented war; and by the Anglo-Venczuelan 
treaty of 1897, negotiated in close agreement with the United 
States, the dispute was referred to the decision of an impartial 
board of arbitrators.^ 

The determination of the United States to exclude the 
European state-system and European intervention from the 
American continent involves the exercise of its own author- 
ity in the last resort, when chronic misgovemment and per- 
sistent wrong-doing endanger the existence of civilized 
society and produce external complications. In Europe in- 
ternational nuisances are mitigated, if not removed, by the 
action of the Great Powers. In America they must be abated 
by the United States. President Roosevelt saw clearly that 
this was an obligation imposed by insistence on the Monroe 
Doctrine. In the crucial case of Santo Domingo he carried { 
his views into action by negotiating an arrangement, whereby 
an American receiver-general of customs and his staff collect 
the duties which are practically the whole Dominican revenue, 
and after handing over forty-five per cent to the government of 
the Republic, apply the remainder to the repayment of its 
debts. In a remarkable message to the Senate, dated Feb- 
ruary 15, 1905, he justified intervention by pointing out that 

> Moore, IfUenMtUmdl Law Digaat, vol. vi, pp. 679^683. 
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the country had fallen into such a condition of anarchy that a 
year before no less than three revolutions were proceeding at 
the same time. Customs-revenues were pledged to foreign 
creditors, but the first enterprise of an insurrectionary band 
was to take possession of a customhouse and use the dues col- 
lected there to finance their enterprise. If European powers 
were to satisfy their just claims they would have not only to 
seize customhouses but to hold them for a long time, which 
would result in “a definite and very possibly permanent 
occupation of Dominican territory.” This would be contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine; and yet the United States could not 
interfere to prevent it without virtually saying to European 
governments that they would not be allowed to collect their, 
claims.” The only alternative consistent with dignity and 
honesty was to provide some other means of satisfaction, and 
that involved intervention in Dominican affairs. Recognition 
such as tliis argument contains of what may be called an inter- 
national police jurisdiction in extreme cases is a necessary cor- 
ollary of the strict enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, and a 
condition of its general acceptance. Those who profit by it 
“must accept certain responsibilities along with the rights it 
confers, and the same statement applies to those who uphold . 
it.”i 

[The epoch-making Treaty signed at Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1921 between the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan is considered elsewhere.* Here it is enough to observe 
that it provides for the settlement by conference of disputes 
arising between the signatory powers as to their insular domin- 
ions in the Pacific; and that, far from constituting any excep- 
tion to the Monroe Doctrine, it fulfils one of the very purposes 
for which the doctrine was framed. For it tends to “ peace, 
commerce, and honest friendsliip with all nations” without 
in any way being an “entangling alliance.”] 

1 Moore, Interruiumal Law Digestf vol. Vi, pp. 51fi-629. 

>See§221. 
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The growth of this wholesome feeling that the Monroe 
Doctrine involves duties as well as powers and privileges has 
been accompanied by an attempt to organize a Thr Fan-Amerioan 
Pan-American polity in such a way that, though 
the United States may hold a position of leadership, it exer- 
cises no paramount authority. Some movement in this di- 
rection was necessary to prevent the division of the independ- 
ent states of the American continents into a Latin-American 
group on the one hand and on the other the United States in a 
position of isolation. In the earlier part of the last century 
the statcis of South and Central America received the Monroe 
Doctrine with joy. They were disposed to take the ground 
that it amounted to a pledge of support from the United States 
to the other American ix^publics in excluding European inter- 
ference from the political complications of the Aincrican con- 
tinents and preventing any European state from acquiring by 
colonization further dominion in the New World. They 
therefore proposed a Congress at Panama in 1826 for the dis- 
cussion of matters of common interest. When the Congress 
met, the representatives of only four Latin-American states 
were present. It adjourned before the delegates of the United 
States reached their destination, and never reassembled. 
What its promoters desired was an alliance for mutual support 
in case of any attempt on the part of European powers to con- 
travene the Monroe Doctrine as they interprated it; whereas 
the United States declined to tie its hands by treaty-pledges, 
and was determined to preserve its freedom of action in any 
emergency that might arise. The consequences of this failure 
were far-reaching. Politically the Latin-American states 
were glad to seek in their weakness the support of their power- 
ful northern neighbor. But commercially they entered into 
relations with Europe, and in the realm of ideas they were al- 
most exclusively dominated by European influences.^ After 
a time the more powerful among them began to feel distrust 
of the United States. They resented its claim to hegemony 

' Moore, IntemaHonal Law Digest, toI. vi, pp. 416-420. 
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in the New World; and as their need of its support diminished, 
their jealousy of its authority'’ increased. The extent of this 
change of attitude varied from time to time and from state to 
state. But by the end of the last century it had grown suffi- 
ciently pronounced and sufficiently general to cause uneasiness 
at Washington. Hence the attempt to organize a Pan-Ameri- 
can movement in which all the independent states of the New 
World should take part. 

This new and important development of transatlantic af- 
fairs began with the negotiations that led to the assembly of the 
first International American Congnjss at Washington on the 
invitation of the United States*. It sat from October, 1889, to 
April, 1890, and led to the establishment of an International. 
Bureau of Information, which still exists and does valuable 
work. A plan of arbitration for the settlement of differences 
between American states was elaborated but never ratified, 
and a survey was recommended for an intercontinental rail- 
way to connect North and South America. In addition, 
various projects were discussed for monctar>' union, iiniform 
extradition treaties, a uniform system of port dues, and other 
changes, for which, as events soon showed, opinion was by no 
means ripe. Six years afterwards an attempt to hold another 
meeting failed, and is not rcekonod in the official nomenclature. 
The second International American Congress was held in the 
('Sty of Mexico in 1901 and 1902. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the American republics, and succeeded in 
doing much solid work. It secured the adhesion of all its 
member-states to the Hague Convention of 1899 for the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes. Nine of the powers 
represented at it signed a treaty for what is called compulsory 
arbitration of all differences that do not affect their national 
independence or national honor, and seventeen joined in an- 
other treaty whereby they bound themselves to send before 
the Hague Tribunal all claims for pecuniary loss or damage. 
Hesolutions were passed concerning other matters, such as the 
Pan-American Railway, quarantine, and commerce, and the 
International Information Bureau of the American Republics 
WHS reorganized. The third International American Congress, 
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held at Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1906, proceeded on the 
same prudent lines, and showed its desire for peace and progress 
by passing a resolution recommending the nations represented 
therein to strive at the ensuing Hague Conference for a Gen- 
eral Arbitration Convention. The chief work of the fourth 
Confenmee, which met at Buenos Aires in August, 1910, was 
to provide, under the name of the Pan-American Union, a pei^ 
manent committee of the International American Conferences 
with wide executive and secretarial functions.^ [Other Con- 
ferences were held in 1911 on commerce, in 1915-1916 on 
science, and in 1915 on finance.]* 

But this is not all. An indirect result of the negotiations 
and adjustments to which these conferences have given rise 
is that the United States shows a disposition to consult the 
more powerful and progressive Latin-Ainerican states in the 
solution of difficulties that arise from the misgovernment and 
irresponsible ambitions of some of the others. A remarkable 
instance of this new attitude occurred in 1907, when the direc- 
tion and assistance of Mexico as well as the United States was 
given to the five Central American republics who strove to 
end an epoch of constant wars and revolutions by establishing 
a Central American Court of Justice, to which they bound 
themselves to submit all controversies which may arise be- 
tween them such as diplomacy finds itself unable to settle. 
They also covenanted that none of them would recognize in 
the others any government that raiiie into power as the 
result of a revolution, as long os it had not been legalized by 
the freely elected representatives of the people. Their agree- 
ment extended to many other matters and almost amounted 
to establishing a loose confederation.* The result has not ful- 
filled expectations; and Mexico, which joined the United States 
in the attempt to substitute order and justice for constant 

1 Moore, IiUemationrU Law Digeai, vul. vi, pp. 599-604; Supplement to 
the Amcriemu Journal of Inlematum^ Law, vol. i, pp. 299-308, and vol. 

. V, pp. 1-37. 

* [Anurican Journal of Intemationai Law, vol. v, p. 754; x, p. 138; 
XI, p. 772; XIV, p. 343.) 

^SuppLernem to the American Journal of IntemalUmal Law, vol. ii, pp. 
219-265. 
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strife, has since become the victim of successive revolutions. 
The creation of a joint hegemony of the leading states in the 
New World, analogous to the joint hegemony of the Great 
Powers of Europe, must be relegated to the domain of hope. 

Prediction would be folly. All we can venture to say is 
that the old order founded on the doctrine of the equality of 
all independent states seems breaking up before our eyes, as 
three hundred years ago the mediaeval order crumbled be- 
neath the gaze of the men of the Henaissance and the Refor- 
mation. For many of them it was not only time-honored 
but God-given. Yet we can see now that universal sover- 
eignty was a human growth, not a divine institution. When 
the society of nations outgrew it, another order more suited 
to the new international life of the period had to take its 
place. Is there in that order a finality which its predecessor 
lacked? May not international society be organizing itself 
to-day on lines inconsistent with that absolute equality in all 
things which still seems to some statesmen and publicists 
almost a sacred dogma? That states must remain equal be- 
fore the law in such matters as jurisdiction, proprietary 
rights, and diplomatic privileges is evident. But it seems 
almost as evident that they cannot remain equal in what we 
may tenn political rights and social standing, now that the 
society of nations has become self-conscious, and is preparing 
itself for the performance of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial functions. 

§117 

The principle of equality^ with the limitations suggested 
in previous sections, pervades and influences the whole of 
International Law. But the definite rules that Matten of oen- 
can be traced to it are few in number and not 
of first-rate importance. They relate to mat- with the dootrine 
ters of ceremony and etiquette, which are 
the outward signs of equality or the reverse. The principle 
appears to demand that all independent states should be 
treated alike; but though this is possible in some mattery 
such as firing salutes or supplying guards of honor, it is im- 
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possible in others, such as the order of sitting at a state 
ceremonial or the order of signing an international document. 
To meet the difficulties occasioned by these instances and 
others of a similar kind, rules have been devised which recon> 
cile the theoretical equality of states with the precedence 
which it is necessary should exist among sovereigns and their 
representatives. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
an exaggerated importance was attached to questions of eti- 
quette. Headers of Macaulay’s History will remember the 
graphic description given in Chapter XXTI of the squabbles 
of the plenipotoJitiaries assembled at the Conference of 
Ryswick; and those who are desirous of acquiring further 
information on the subject will find what they want in Ber- 
nard’s Lectures on Diplomacy, An amusing instance of the 
trivialities out of which disputes could grow is afforded by 
Sir John Fiiiett’s account of the marriage festivities of the 
Princess Mizabc;th, daughter of James I of England, and 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine. Th(j worthy knight was 
master of the ceremonies at the English Court, and evidently 
took himself and liis official duties very seriously. We sub- 
join a short quotation from hia Observations touching Forren 
Ambassadors^ preserving the original spelling. He writes, 
“At this time the French and Venetian Ambassadors invited 
to the jnarriago were not frci? from Punctillios. That made 
an effort to precede the Prince. This stood upon it that 
they were not to sit at the table without Chaires (though 
the Prince. . . had but a stoole, the Count Palatine and the 
Princess, onely for the honour of tlie day liaving Chayres) 
and insisting upon a formality that the Carver was not to 
stand above him; but neither of them prevailed in their 
reasonless pretences.” All ceremonial disputes, however, 
wem not so fantastic or so easily settled as this one. Occa- 
sionally they led to bloodshed, and were the pretexts if not 
the actual causes of war, as when in 1672 Charles 11 of Eng- 
land commenced hostilities against the United Provinces, 
ostensibly because one of his royal yachts had not been 
properly salutcjd when passing through the Dutch fleet near 
the coast of Zealand. 
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§118 

But it must not be supposed that etiquette is altogether 
unimportant, or that states in modern times have ceased 
to care for it, because they no longer go to HuieiofpreoBit 
war about such matters as titles and salutes. 

It is necessary for the dignified and orderly "entativefc 
conduct of international affairs that ceremonies should exist 
and that rules of precedence should be laid down and accepted. 
(Courtesy demands that states should abide by these rules in 
their mutual intercourse. The power that nefdccts them de- 
grades itself in the society of nations to the level of a rude boor 
in the society of individuals. Moreover some of them are 
symbolic. The honor paid to the flag, for instance, when it is 
saluted by a foreign man-of-war entering a friendly port, is* 
something more than a piece of etiriuotte. To omit the salute 
would imply that the state visited was inferior to other states 
that still received the customary honor; and therefore failure 
to fire the usual number of guns would be justly resented. 
But it is hardly likely that such a case will arise in future, and, 
if it docs, we may safely say that the peace of nations will not 
be disturbed by it. Many of the old difficulties have been 
settled by express or tacit agreement, others have disappeared 
with lapse of time and changes of circumstances, and with re- 
gard to those that still remain, a disposition to compromise 
and to avoid elevating trifles into matters of supreme impor- 
tance happily prevails. 

We will give a brief sketch of existing arrangements, deal- 
ing first with 

Rides of precedence for states and their representatives. 

The relative rank of states and sovereigns has never been 
determined by general agreement. A fixed order of pre- 
cedence is quite compatible with equality before the law; 
but, inasmuch as the pride of rulers is involved in questions 
concerning it, no such order has ever been accepted. The 
attempt that was made at the Congress of Vienna of 1815 
to classify the states of Europe for ceremonial purposes 
failed entirely. Custom has, however, given birth to a few 
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rules. It used to be held that states which enjoyed royal 
honors took precedence of states which did not. But as the 
epjoyment of royal honors means little more than the right of 
sending diplomatic ministers of the first class, and that right 
is now accorded to all independent states, the distinction 
based upon it has become obsolete and unmeaning. The 
rules in existence now arc as follows: (a) Fully sovereign 
states take precedence of states under the power of a suze- 
rain. (&) Precedence is accorded to the Pope by Roman 
Catholic states, but not by Protestant states or by states 
which hold the faith of the Greek Church, (c) Sovereigns 
who arc crowned heads take precedence of those who are 
not, such as Grand Dukes or Electors; but powerful lepub- 
lics, such as the United States and France, rank along with 
the great monarchical states. The old view that a rt^public 
was inferior to an empire or a kingdom has now but little 
influence; but two centuries ago it was enormously strong. 
The Dutch had great difficulty in making good their position 
at the Congress of Mfinster and on other occasions; and it 
required all the firmness of Cromwtill to secure for the Com- 
monwealth the ceremonial rank accorded to the old English 
monarchy. 

When a great treaty or other iiitemational document has 
to be signed by several powers, various devices are resorted 
to for the purpose of preventing disputes as to precedence. 
The most famous of them is the Altemat, a usage whereby 
the signatures alternate in a regular order, or in one deter- 
mined by lot, the name of the representative of each state 
standing first in the copy kept by that state. The plan gen- 
erally adopted now is to sign in the alphabetical order of the 
names of the powers in the French language. 

The relative rank of the regular diplomatic agents of states 
is determined by fixed rules that have received general assent 
and are acted upon by all civilized nations. We will discuss 
them when we deal with Diplomacy and Negotiation.^ 

‘See tl23. 
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§119 

We will now proceed to consider 

Titles and their recognition by other states. 

Every sovereign may take whatever title is conferred on him 
by the law of his own country; and his subjects are, of course, 
bound to use it in all official documents. But Titles and their 
other states are under no international obliga- nwonnition hy 
tion to use a new title taken by the head of one 
of their number. They may decline to do so, and continue in 
their official intercourse the use of th(} old title, or they may 
use the new one only on conditions. The latk^r course is 
sometimes adopted if the new title is ai^eounted liigher than the 
old. It is then sometimes stipulated that the usi: of it should * 
not be held to confer a higher degree of rank and precedence 
upon the sovereign who has assumed it. These arrangements 
are well illustrated by the history of the reception and ac- 
knowledgment abroad of the imperial title of the [now ex- 
tinct] Czar of Russia. Peter the Gi-eat proclaimed himself 
Emperor of all the Russias in 1701. England was the only 
power that recognized the new title at once. IVussia did not 
acknowledge it till 1723, the German Empire till 1746, Spain 
till 1759, and Poland till 1764.' When France recognized it 
in 1745, she stipulated that it should make no change in the 
ceremonies formerly observed between the two courts. 

§ 120 

The last matters we have to consider in connection with 
equality and its outward signs are 

Maritime ceremonials. 

These are salutes between ships or between ships and forts. 
They are carried on by firing artillery or striking sails. The 
law of each state prescribes their details as bo- Maritime oere- 
tween its own vessels. As between vussels of 
different states, or between vessels of one state and forts and 
land batteries of another, matters are regulated by express 

1 Halleck, IrUermtional Law (Baker's ed.), vol. i, p. 117. 
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stipulations or by international custom. In the days when 
states claimed dominion over portions of the high seas and 
saluting first was looked upon as an acknowledgment of su- 
periority, great disputes arose about them. British cruisers 
were instructed to capture vessels that refused to give proper 
honor to their flag in the seas claimed as part of the territorial 
possessions of the Crown.^ Philip II of Spain forbade his ves- 
sels to salute first when they passed the cities and forts of other 
sovereigns. France and Russia, hopeless of overcoming diffi- 
culties, agreed by treaty in 1787 that in futura there should be 
no salutes between their vessels either in port or on the high 
seas, and a similar Convention was negotiated in 1829 between 
Russia and Denmark.* In modern times saluting is regarded 
merely as an act of courtesy; and treaties and custom have 
given birth to a number of rules which meet with general ac- 
ceptance. The chief of them are as follows: (a) A ship of war 
entering a foreign port or passing a fort salutes first, unless the 
sovereign or his ambassador is on board, in which case the port 
or fort salutes first. In any case the salute, which is held to be 
an honor paid to the national flag, is returned gun for gun, by 
a fort if there is one in the place, if not by a ship of war. 
(b) When public vessels of different nationalities meet, the ship 
or squadron commanded by the officer inferior in rank salutes 
first, and the salute is returned gun for gun. (c) No interna- 
tional salutes are to exceed twenty-one guns, (d) Merchant 
vessels salute ships of war by lowering the topsails, if they have 
no guns on board. Sometimes the flag is lowered, but this is 
regarded by most states as derogatoiy'^ to their dignity.* 

^ Walker, Science of Inlemational Law, pp. 167-171. 

* D’Hauterive and De Cussy, Reeueil dee TVmles, part i, vol. in, p. 252, 
and part ii, vol. ii, p. 70 

* Pnrels, Seerechi, pp. 139-143. 
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RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH DIPLOMACY 

§121 

The affairs of nations could not be conducted without 
mutual intercourse. Every state, however barbarous, recog- 
nizes this, and even savage tribes respect the Dipiomatio inter- 
persons of heralds and envoys. But among 
the family of civilized nations who are subjects dent embaeBiee. 
of International Law intercourse is carried on to a great and' 
steadily increasing extent; and with its growth has grown a 
system of regulating it by special formalities, employing 
special agents to cany it on, and granting them special 
immunities. 

In the Middle Ages when the intercourse between peoples 
was comparatively meagre, negotiations were only occasional 
incidents in the life of a state. They were carried on by en- 
voys, sent abroad to do the special business on hand and ex- 
pected to return as soon as it was finished. The service was 
often one of difficulty and danger, for though the persons of 
ambassadors were held sacred in the country to which they 
were sent, they received little protection in the states they 
passed through on the way. There were plenty of robber 
bands for them to guard against and plenty of physical ob- 
stacles for them to overcome.^ The revival of commerce and 
letters at the time of the Renaissanco, and the immense im- 
petus given to human activity by the discovery of the New 
World, made intercourse between states more common and 
more necessary than before. But the introduction of the 
practice of sending permanent ambassadors to reside at foreign 
courts is due more to statecraft than to utility. It began in 
the fourteenth century among the great Italian republics; but 

‘ Bernard, Leetuns on Diplomaey, pp. 121, 122. 
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Louis XI of France, who reigned from 1461 to 1483, is said to 
have been the first sovereign in western Europe to resort to it, 
his design being to have a sort of chartered spy at the court of 
each of his powerful neighbors. After a time the convenience 
of the practice secured its general adoption, and by the middle 
of the seventeenth century it had become recognized as the 
regular method of carrying on diplomatic intercourse. But it 
had to win its way against a mass of jealousy and suspicion, 
caused largely by the unscrupulous character of the early 
diplomatists. ** If they lie to you, lie still more to them,” said 
Louis XI to his ambassadors.^ “An ambassador,” said Sir 
Henry Wotton in a punning epigram, “is a person who is sent 
to lie abroad for the benefit of his country.” Henry VII of 
England is praised by Coke as a “wise and politique King” 
because he would not suffer ambassadors from other states to 
remain at his court after their immediate business was finished;^ 
and as late as 1660 threats were uttered in the Polish Diet that 
the French ambassadors would be treated as spies if they did 
not return home.* But the new system became a necessity 
as the complexity of international affairs increased in the 
seventeenth century; and in spite of the unfavorable opinion 
of Grotius * who says that resident embassies may be excluded 
by states, and speaks of them as “now common but not neces- 
sary,” it grew and prospered, and many and various observ- 
ances grew up with it and were gradually embodied in Inter- 
national Law. 

§ 122 

At first diplomatic ministers were of one kind, and were 
usually called ambassadorg and were supposed to represent 
Deveknmirat of the person as well as the affairs of their sov- 
ereign. Louis XI of Fiance introduced the 
irteiB. custom of sending persons of an inferior sort, 

termed offents to transact his affairs without representing 
his person. His diplomacy frequently worked in secret. 

^ Flassan, Diplomatie FrangaiMt vol. i, p. 247. 

* Fourtk Int^UvUt ch. xxvi. 

* Word, History of the Lava of NalionSt vol. n, p. 484. 

* De Jure Bdli oe Poets, bk. u, ch. zviii, iii. 
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He sometimes sent his barber on an occult mission, and it 
is obvious that his purpose would have been defeated by an 
exhibition of state ceremonial. 

Thus matters stood at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when permanent legations became common.’ Soon 
after we find the agent disappearing from the ranks of 
diplomatic ministers, and becoming merely a person ap- 
pointed by a prince to manage his private business at a for- 
eign court. But the distinction between the representative 
of his sovereign’s person and the representative of his sov- 
ereign’s affairs continued to be made. The first was called 
an ambassador, the second an efnooy or an mooy extramdi- 
nary. Below the envoy in rank came at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century a third class called residents. Vattel 
says of them that their “representation is in reality of the 
same nature as that of the envoy,” ^ but custom undoubtedly 
ranked them below the second order of diplomatic ministers. 
Sometimes they had no letters of credence, and in that case 
their mission must have been of a semi-private character. 
To these three orders of diplomatic agents was added in the 
eighteenth century a fourth, that of ministers. According to 
Vattel, this was done to avoid the constant disputes about 
precedence which seem to have taken up no small portion 
of the time and energy of the diplomatists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He says, “The minister represents 
his masler in a vague and indetermined manner, which can- 
not be equal to the first degree, and consequently makes no 
difficulty in yielding to an ambassador. He is entitled to all 
the regard due to a pereon of confidence to whom the sover- 
eign commits the care of his affairs, and he has all the rights 
essential to the character of a public minister.”® The veiy 
essence, then, of a minister was the indeterminate character 
of his position. He was “not subjected to any settled cere- 
mony,” and we cannot therefore rank him with the other 
kinds of diplomatic agents. The only thing absolutely fixed 
about him was that he came below an ambassador in order of 
precedence. Sometimes he was called minister plenipoiefir 

1 Droit des Gena, bk. iv, § 73. * mi., § 74. 
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tiary^ a title which seems to have implied higher rank than 
that of simple minister.' 

§ 123 


The foregoing remarks point to the confusion that existed 
a hundred years ago as to the relative rank of diplo- 
matic agents, and demonstrate clearly the need 
of dipbmatiR of some authontatlve classification. At the 
“**“***■• Congress of Vienna in 1815 an attempt was 
made to establish by general consent a regular order of rank 
and precedence. The result was the establishment of the 
three following classes 

(a) Ambassadors and Papal Legates or Nuncios. These 

represented the person and dignity of, their sovereign 
as well as his affairs. 

(b) Envoys, Ministers Plenipotentiary, and others accredited 

to sovereigns. 

(e) Charges d’ Affaires, accredited not to sovereigns but, to 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs.* 


This order, however, failed to reconcile every difference. It 
had been agreed that, while all the diplomatic agents belong- 
ing to a class should rank before any of the class below it, 
within a class precedence should be determined according to 
the length of the stay of each individual diplomatist at the 
court to which he was accredited. But in practice it was 
found that the Gmat Powers were unwilling to allow the 
envoys and ministers of minor states to take precedence of 
their representatives of the second class. Accordingly the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle of. 1818 created a class of min- 
isters resident accredited to sovereigns^ which it interpolated 
between the second and third of the classes agreed upon at 
Vienna.* The minor states could thus have ministers, and 
yet avoid making a claim to precedence for them over the 
ministers of the Great Powers. This device seems to have 
been successful. The order and rank of diplomatic agents 
is now settled by a general agreement to recognize the four 


* C. dfi Martens, Guide Dijilomalique, § 11. 

* Hertslet, Map of Europe hy Treaty, vol. x, pp. 62, 63. * Ibid., p. 676. 
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classes above described, and to regulate precedence in each 
class by length of residence. Each state sends what kind 
of representative it pleases, the only restriction being the 
now obsolete one that none but states enjoying royal honors 
can send ambassadors. States agree as to the rank of their 
respective agents at one another’s courts, and send to every 
neighbor a representative of the same class as the represent- 
ative they receive from it. Thus when in 1893 the United 
States resolved for the first rime in its history to employ 
diplomatic agents of the first class, it accredited ambassa- 
dors to Great Britain, France, and a few other great powers 
who were willing to raise their mimsters at Washington to 
ambassadorial rank. 

Ambassadors used to have a right to a solemn entry into, 
the capital of the state to which they were sent. This took 
place at the beginning of their mission, and was made an 
occasion of great display. The ambassadors of other states 
joined in the procession and sometimes quarreUed for pre- 
cedence. For instance, in 1661 an armed conflict took place 
on Tower Hill, London, between the retinues of the French 
and Spanish ambassadors, on account of the attempt of each 
to follow next to tlu* king in the procession formed for the 
solemn entiy of the representative of Sweden. In the 
course of the struggle a Spaniard hamstrung the horses of 
the French ambassador’s coach, and thus enabled the Span- 
ish coach to take the coveted place; but reparation was 
afterwards obtained by Louis XIV, who threatened war 
should it be refused.^ The discontinuance of the practice 
of solemn entry renders such scenes impossible now. Am- 
bassadors, as representing the person and dignity of their 
sovereign, are held to possess a right of having personal inter- 
views, whenever they choose to demand them, with the sov- 
ereign of the state to which they are accredited. But modern 
practice grants such interviews on suitable occasions tu all 
representatives of foreign powers, whatever may be their rank 
in tlie diplomatic hierarchy. Moreover, the privilege can 
have no particular value, because the verbal statements of a 
^ Waid, History qf the Law of Nations, vol. u, pp. 458r-ld2. 
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monarch are not state acts. Formal and binding intemar 
tional negotiations can be conducted only through the minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. 

§124 


Sovieraign Btates 
INMKS0 Uio right 
of tegstion 
fully; portpsovb 
creign stutcB pas* 
BCBB it to a Um- 
itod extent. 


Every independent member of the family of nations pos- 
sesses to the full the right of sending diplomatic ministers 
to other states; but it belongs to part-sov- 
ereign communities only in a limited form, the 
exact restrictions upon the diplomatic activity 
of each being determined by the instrument 
that defines its international position. In the 
case of the looser sort of confederations the treaty-making and 
negotiating power of the states that comprise them is limited 
by the federal pact. Thus each member of the German Con- 
federation which existed from 1815 to 1866 was bound not to 
do anything in its aUianccs with foreign powers against the 
security of the Confederation or any member of it, and when 
war was declared by the Confederation no member of it could 
negotiate separately with the enemy.^ [Representatives of the 
League of Nations and members of tlie Permanent Court of 
International Justice have diplomatic priviloges.] Pennaiicnt- 
ly neutralized states can make no diplomatic agreements that 
may lead them into hostilities for any other purpose than the 
defence of their own frontiers. Belgium, for instance, though 
in 1867 [being then a permanently neutralized state] she took 
part in the Conference of London, which decreed and guaranteed 
the neutralization of Luxemburg, did not sign the treaty of guar- 
antee because it bound the agnatory powers to defend the 
Duchy from wanton attack. 


§125 

It can hardly be said that states are under an obligation to 
send and receive diplomatic agents, but, as without them 
official intemationtd intercourse would be impossible, any im- 
portant state that declined to make use of them would ipso 
facto put itself out of the family of nations and beyond the pale 


1 Wheaton, IfUemattowd Law, § 47. 
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of International Law. No civilized state is likely to wish to do 
this; and therefore we may assume with confidence that all 
such states will exercise their right of legation. But a state 
may for grave cause temporarily break off Theruptunof 
diplomatic intercourse with another state. Such 
an act is, however, a marked affront, and is, ttep, which gen»- 
therefore, the sign of a rupture that only ■UycwtoinwM. 
just falls short of war, and indeed may lead to it. For ex- 
ample, in January, 1793, Great Britain broke off diplomatic 
intercourse with France owing to the execution of Louis XVI 
on the 21st of that month, and ordered Chauvelin, the French 
ambassador, to leave the country. A few days later, on 
February the 8th, France commenced war.^ When states 
have previously detennined upon war, the withdrawal of the 
diplomatic representatives on both sides is an invariable pre- 
liminaiy or concomitant of the first acts of hostility. But 
unless such a* resolve has been taken, it is possible that the 
displeasure shown by the cessation of diplomatic intercourse 
may pass over without a rupture of peaceful relations. This 
occurred in connection with Servia in 1903. After the 
assassination of King Alexander in June of that year, and 
the installation of some of his murderers in high political 
office, the Great Powers withdrew their ministers in order to 
mark their sense of the enormity of the crime. Great Britain 
did not resume diplomatic relations till June, 1906, by which 
time the murderers had been deprived of influence in the 
state, at least ostensibly. But no hostilities took place during 
the throe years' interval. It is obvious, however, that this 
mode of showing displeasure is not suited to disagreements 
between two states of the first rank; for the amount of 
business requiring the attention of their representatives at 
the seat of each other’s government is too great, and its nature 
too important, for it to be allowed to accumulate or remain 
undone with impunity. 

I Hammond, CharUa James FoXf pp. 258, 269. 
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without oltcnBo 
rpfuae on good 
grounilB to reoeive 
B particular indir 
induol, or ask for 
his rocall. 


§126 

Though the suspension of all intercourse is a sign of rup- 
ture, yet a state may without offence refuse to receive a 
But a state may particular individual as diplomatic representa- 
tive from one of its neighbors, if it has good 
reason for objecting to him. The fact that he 
is personally obnoxious to the sovereign of the 
countiy to which it is proposed to send him is 
accepted as sufficient ground for a refusal. Thus France 
declined to receive the Duke of Buckingham as ambassador 
extraordinary from Charles I of England, because on a 
previous visit to the French Court he had posed as an ardent 
lover of the Queen.^ But should the objection raised be 
deemed unreasonable, the government that proposed to send 
the representative is not bound to accjuiesce in his rejection. 
A case of this kind occurred in 1885, when Austria declined 
to receive Mr. A. M. Keiley as minister of the United States, 
on the ground that his wife was a Jewess and that he was 
married to her by civil contract only. President Cleveland 
declined to cancel his appointment, and on his resignation 
made no new nomination, but intrusted the interests of Amer- 
ica at Vienna to the secretary of legation acting as charg5 
d'affaires ad interim,* 


Another reason for rejecting a diplomatic representative 
is public and pronounced hostility on his part to the people 
or institutions of the country to which he is accredited. The 
same Mr. Keiley who was rejected by the government of 
Austria-Hungary had previously been refused for much 
better reasons by the Italian kingdom. He had spoken at a 
public meeting against the destruction of the temporal power 
of the Pope; and as its overthrow was effected by the arms of 
Italy, and in consequence relations of pronounced bitterness 
existed between the Papacy and the Italian Government, 
it was hardly to be supposed that his mission could be con- 
ducted in an acceptable manner.* This case, like the other 


^ Gardiner, England under the Duke of Budeingham and Chaelea 7, vol. 
I, pp. 182, 183, 329. 

* Moora, Internal tonal fytiv Dijes', vol. iv, > 181-484. 


* /bid., p. 480. 
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that occurred concerning the same candidate for diplomatic 
honors, shows the wisdom of the custom that the appointing 
state should inquire beforehand whether the person it pro- 
poses to send is acceptable to the government to which it is 
proposed to send him. The United States now follows this 
practice with regard to ambassadors. 

If a proposed representative is one of the subjects of the 
state to which he is sent, it may decline to roceive him on the 
ground that the immunities of an ambassador are incompatible 
with the duties of a citizen. But, should he be received, full 
diplomatic privileges must be accorded to liiin. His country 
can refuse him, or accept him on conditions if such conditions 
are agreed to by the power that sent him, but having once 
received him unconditionally, it is not at liberty to exercise 
any authority over him on the ground that he is a subject and 
therefore amenable to its law. This point was raised in the 
case of Sir Halliday Macartney, a British subject who acted 
as secretary to the Chinese legation in London. An attempt 
was made in 1890 to compel him to pay local rates on the 
house that he occupied; but it was decided that the claim 
should not be sustained, sincx; he had been received without 
conditions in his diplomatic capacity and was therefore en- 
titled to full diplomatic iinmunities.^ 

Just as a state may without offence decline to receive any 
particular person as the diplomatic representative of another 
state, if it has reasonable grounds for its refusal, so it may 
demand the recall of a I’csident ambassador or other agent 
who has made himself obnoxious to the government of the 
countiy or the head of the state. Such a request is granted, 
if there is good reason for it, and if the ambassador’s coun- 
try desires to remain on friendly terms with the countiy 
that demands his recall; but the better opinion appears 
to be that it is under no obligation to recall merely because 
it is informed that ,the other government desires to be rid 
of the individual in question.^ It has a right to ask for 
reasons and to judge of them; and though, if it deems them 

' Macartney v. GarbuU. L. R. 24 Q. B. D. 368. 

* Message of President Harrison, Jan. 1892. 
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inadequate, it cannot compel the authorities of the other 
state concerned to carry on diplomatic business with the 
agent whose conduct is impugned, it may decline to order 
him home, and may mark its sense of his dismissal by leav- 
ing the embassy for a time in charge of an inferior member 
of its diplomatic service. The early history of the United 
States affords an instance of recall of a diplomatic minister 
on a demand caused by the most persistent and outrageous 
provocation. M. Gen^t, the minister of the French Republic, 
openly violated the neutrality of the United States in the war 
between England and revolutionary France. He even attempted 
to set up French prize courts within American jurisdiction; 
and, instead of heeding the remonstrances addressed to him by 
the administration of Washington, endeavored to stir up 
popular feeling against the President and his cabinet. At last 
a request was made for his recall; and the French Government 
not only acceded to it in 1794, but asked that he and his agents 
might be sent homo under arrest, an extreme step which 
Washington very wisely declined to take.^ In a much more 
recent case dismissal was added to the demand for recall. In 
the course of the presidential campaign of 1888 Lord Sackvillc, 
the British minister at Washington, received a communication 
purporting to come from a Mr. Murchison, a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen of British birth resident in California. The letter 
asked information from him as to the friendliness of the existing 
administration towards Great Britain, and intimated that 
the vote of the writer depended upon the mply, which 
should *‘be treated as entirely secret.’’ Lord Sackvillo 
answered, in a communication* marked ''Private,” that it 
was impossible to predict the course that Mr. Cleveland 
would take towards Great Britain if he were reelected, but 
that in the writer’s belief the party in power was desirous 
of maintaining friendly relations with the mother countiy. 
The letter of inquiry turned out to be a trick concocted for 
election purposes. It was pubUshed along with Lord Sack- 
ville’s reply and distributed broadcast as a campaign docu- 
ment by the party opposed to the Cleveland administration. 

^ Moore, /ntenutfibna^ Law Digest^ vol. xv, pp. 485-488. 
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In thepe circumstances his recall was demanded by telegraph 
on the 27th of October. His government felt unable to come 
to a decision till it had been placed in possession of the allega- 
tions against him and the evidence on which they were founded; 
but without further delay he was dismissed and his passport 
sent to him on the 30th of October. The British minister 
acted with an absence of discretion remarkable in an experi- 
enced diplomatist. But he was deceived by a dishonorable 
artifice; and it did not become the country where the consid- 
eration due to a foreign representative had Inscn so strangely 
neglected to hurry him out of its territory before his own 
government had an opportunity of examining the evidence 
against him. Moreover, a new tern^r will be added to official 
life, if the case is to be taken as a precedent for surrounding 
private coiumunications with the caution hitherto reserved 
for public statements.^ [The great war afforded some examples 
of requests for the recall of diplomatic agents, who had abused 
their position in the neutral state to which they were accredited. 
The most conspicuous of tliese cases was that of Dr. Dumba, 
the Austro-Hungarian ambassador to the United States of 
America. In 1913, he was detected in making proposals to 
his government of plans for instigating strikes in American 
factories engaged in the production of munitions of war, and in 
employing an American citizen protected by an American pass- 
port as a secret bearer of official despatches through the lines 
of the enemy of Austria-Hungaiy. The United States govern- 
ment protested against this “flagrant violation of diplomatic 
propriety” and notified the Austrian government that Dr. 
Dumba was no longer acceptable as an ambassador. He was 
recalled accordingly.] ‘ 


§127 

Certain formal observances have grown up with regard 
to the reception and departure of diplomatic ministers. 

^British State. Papers, United States. Nos. 3 and 4 (1888); Moore, 
International Law Digest^ vol. iv, pp. 536-548. 

* [American Journal of Inlemalional Law, vol. ix, p. 935. For other ex- 
amples, see Oppenheim, IrUerwUiowl Law, vol. i, S 409.] 
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They receive from their own governments various docu- 
ments, which confer on them thdr official character, and give 
them information as to the questions with which they are 
Commenoeinent expected to dcd and the methods to be fol- 

Ufl tdflDllUltlOll of . • • • 

dipiomatio mis- lowed in negotiating. First and most impor- 
sioiiB.Biidtheoa^ tant among these documents is the letter of 
therewith. Credence. It sets forth the name of the diplo- 

matic agent and the general object of his mission, and requests 
that he may be received with favor and have full credit given 
to what he says on behalf of his country. It is generally ad- 
dressed by the sovenugn who sends to the sovereign who re- 
ceives the minister; but in the case of a charge d’affaires it is 
written by foreign minister to foreign minister; and when the 
head of a state is a temporary president or other elected officer, 
letters of credence are addressed not to him, but to the state of 
which he is for the time being the chief ruler. ^ Power to act 
generally on behalf of his country is granted by the letter of 
credence a diplomatist takes with him to the court where he is 
to reside. But agents charged with special business receive a 
document called their fuU powers, which is signed by the sov- 
ereign whom they represent and countersigned by his minister 
for foreign affairs. The most common of those documents are 
the general full powers, which give authority to their pos- 
sessor to negotiate with each and all the states represented 
at some congress or conference. They are generally deliv- 
ered to the presiding plenipotentiary at the first sitting of 
the conference, or exchanged and verified by the diplouiatists 
present, who, not being accredited to a sovereign or his foreign 
minister, require no letters of credence. A duly accredited 
diplomatic agent carries with him, in addition to his letter of 
credence or his fuU potoers, a passport which authorizes him to 
travel, and describes his person and office. In time of peace 
it is a sufficient protection to him on his journey to the court to 
which he is sent; but in time of war an ambassador sent to the 
enemy’s government requires a passport or safe-conduct from 
it. No minister starts on his mission without his instructions. 
These are directions given to a diplomatic agent for his guidance 

1 Despagnet, Drmi Interfuttiondl PubUe, $ 227. 
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in the negotiations he is sent to conduct. They may be oral, 
but they are almost invariably written. He is not to communi- 
cate them to the government to which he is accredited, or to his 
fellow plenipotentiaries at a conference, unless specially author- 
ized to do so. If points arise on which he is without instruc- 
tions, or on which he deems it expedient to deviate from his in- 
structions, he must refer to his government for directions. 
This is called accepting a proposal ad referendum; and it is 
frequently resorted to now that the telegraph and steam 
have made communication between a government and its 
agents at a distance rapid and easy.^ 

When a diplomatic minister reaches the capital of the 
country to which he is ac^credited, he notifies his arrival to 
the minister for foreign affairs, and demands an audience of 
the sovereign for the purpose of delivering his letters of 
credence. Ambtissadors am entitled to a public audience, 
whereas ministers of the second and third classes have only 
a right to a private audience, and charges d’affaires are 
obliged to be content with an audience of the foreign min- 
ister. The public audience is moi-e ceremonious than the 
private audience, but at bedh the letters of credence are 
delivered to the sovereign, and formal speeches of good will 
and welcome are made to one another by the two parties 
to the interview.® When the diplomatic agent has gone 
through this ceremony all the rights and immunities of pub- 
lic ministers attach to him and continue till the end of his 
mission. Previously they are his rather by courtesy than of 
right, with the exception of personal inviolability, which he 
possesses from the moment he sets out 1o fulfil his mission. 
On the departure of a minister he has a similar formal au- 
dience to present his letters of recall. It was once a custom 
to give presents to departing diplomatists; and during the 
seventeenth century a good deal of energy seems to have 
been spent in quarrels about them; for if the representative 
of one sovereign imagined that what he had received was of 

’ Twias, Law of NaiionSf vol. i« §{ 212-214; C. de Martens, Oxdde DipUh 
matiquef ch. iv. 

, * Twiss, Law of Natwna, vol. i, § 219. 
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less value than what had been given to the representative of 
another sovereign, he deemed his master insulted and made 
the court ring with his complaints. Some powers, the 
United States being one of them, have forbidden their dip- 
lomatic agents to receive these formal and official parting 
gifts, and they have now fallen into disuse. 

There am numerous ways in which a diplomatic mission 
can be terminated. It comes to an end by the outbreak of 
war between the state that sends the minister and the state 
to which he is sent, or by his death or recall, or by the 
expiration of the time 6*:cd for the duration of the mission, 
or by the success or failure of its special puipose, or by the 
return of the regular minister to his post in cases where a 
minister has been accredited ad interim. The death of the 
sovereign to whom the diplomatic agent is accredited, or the 
death of his own sove.reign, terminates the mission in the 
case of monarchical states; but the election of a new chief 
magistrate of a republic makes no difference in this respect. 
If a minister is sent away in consequence of having given 
grave offence, or if he goes away in consequence of having 
received grave offence, whether offered to himself personally 
or to the state that he represents, his mission is in both 
cases brought to an end. Morecjver, it is technically ter- 
minated by a change', in his diplomatic rank; but in such a 
case he presents at the same time his letters of recall in his 
old capacity and his letters of credence in his new capacity, 
and thus commences a new official fife at the moment of the 
dissolution of his former one. Strictly speaking, the death 
of a diplomatic minister terminates all the immunities en- 
joyed by those dependent on him; but kindness and cour- 
tesy demand that they be continued for a limited time to his 
widow and children, in order to give them the means of 
winding up his affairs and removing from the country.^ [Even 
after his mission terminates, a diplomatic agent retains his 
privileges whilst he is travelling home, and there can be no ex- 
cuse for the gross indignities to the French and Russian ambas- 

^ C. de MArtens, Guide Diphmaligue, ch, cc; Oppenhoim, IrUernaHorud! 
Law, Ycl. I, §§ 404-417. 
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sadors which were allowed or connived at by the German gov- 
ernment at the outbreak of the great war in 1914. M. Jules 
Gambon, the French ambassador, was conducted to the 
German frontier more like a suspected spy than a diplomatic 
agent; and when the United States of America entered the war, 
in 1917, its ambassador, Mr. Gerard, was not only temporarily 
confined as if he were a hostage, but an attempt was made by 
an official of the German foreign office to induce him during 
this confinement to cable for his government's authority to the 
revision of a treaty between it and Germany. On the other 
hand while the persons of the Austrian and German diplomatic 
repnsscnfjitivcs wore respected in all the enemy states to which 
they had been accredited, it was alleged by the Germans that 
their embassy at Petrograd was completely wrecked by Rus- 
sian mob violence. If this were the fact, it was only one de- 
gree less reprehensible than maltreatment of the ambassador 
himself would have been.] ^ 


§128 

Wc have already indicated that diplomatic ministers resi- 
dent at foreign courts possess many immunities. Speaking 
generally, wc may say that they and their suites Diplomatic immu- 
are ex^^mpt from the local jurisdiction. A good «>oir 

* gnneraJ natiifo and 

deal of doubt exists as to the exact limits of the rcaaon for their 
their exemption; but the reason for its ex- ®“*tenco. 
istence is clear. An ambassador could not attend to the 
interests of his countiy with perfect freedom and absolute 
fearlessness, if he were liable to be dealt with by the local 
law and subjected to the authority of the officers of the 
state to which he was sent. In considering the nature and 
extent of diplomatic privileges it will be convenient to divide 
them into Immunities connected wilh the 'person^ and Immuni- 
ties connected with property^ and to consider each class sepa- 
rately, though the line of demarcation between them is not 
always easy to draw. 

' [Gamer, Intematiorud Law and the World War, vd. i, §§ 27-33. ) Fau- 
chille, Droit InierTudumat Public, vol. n, & 1048.] 
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Immunities connected with the person are granted in the 
fullest degree to public ministers and those of their suite 
immuiiitiM con- who posscss the diplomatic character and there- 

^ privileged position in their own 
lomatic agent. light, and in a lesser measure to the minister’s 
wife, children, private secretary, chaplain and servants, who 
are necessary for his comfort and convenience, but do not 
belong to the diplomatic service of his country. With 
regard to all matters settled by the lex domicilii, the legal 
position of diplomatic agents resident abroad is that of per- 
sons resident in their own country. As to their private 
rights and obligations, they arc subject to the law of the 
state that sends them; and all children bom to them abroad 
arc held to be subjects of their own country. They cannot 
be arrested unless they are actually engaged in plotting against 
the security of the state to which they are accredited, and even 
ill such an extremity application for their recall should first be 
made unless th(j matter is too urgent for delay. This view of 
the law is upheld by the case of Count Gyllenborg, which oc- 
curred in 1717. He was Swedish ambassador to England, and 
while acting in that capacity had made himself one of the prime 
agents in a conspiracy to overthrow George I and set the old 
Pretender on the English throne. The courts of Sweden and 
Spain wei-e concerned in the plot along with the English Jacob- 
ites and one of its leading features was the invasion of Scotland 
by 12,000 Swedish troops. The British Government obtained 
a clue to the conspiracy by intercepting some letters. They 
thereforf} arrested Gyllenborg and seized his diplomatic doc- 
uments, in which they found full proof of all they had sus- 
pected. In consequence they detained the Count as a pris- 
oner, till he was exchanged for the English ambassador to 
Sweden, who had been arrested in retaliation. The ministers 
of foreign powers in Ix>ndon protested against Gyllenborg’s 
arrest as a breach of International Law; but when the reasons 
for it were explained to them, all except the Spanish ambassa- 
dor professed themselves satisfied; and, as Spain was one of the 
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parties to the plot, its protests were of little value.' There can 
be no doubt that the British Government was right in the main 
and at the time, though in these da3rs a minister in Gyllen- 
borg’s position would merely be escorted out of the country. 
His arrest would be regarded as going a little beyond the abso- 
lute necessities of self-defence, which alone can justify the 
exercise of personal restraint even in the milder form. In the 
very next year the French Regent ordered the arrest of the 
Prince of Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, who had 
been engaged in a conspiracy to seize the Duke of Orleans and 
proclaim the King of Spain regent of France in his stead, with 
the Duke of Maine as deputy.^ On this occasion no protests 
were made by third powers; and the two cfises together may 
be held to have conclusively established the doctrine that 
a foreign minister’s inviolability docs not extend to cover 
acts done against the safety of the government to which 
he is accredited. It must, however, be remembered that he 
may not be tried and punished by the offended state. It 
has no jurisdiction over him; and its right to deal forcibly 
with him at all is based upon and limited by considerations 
of safety. 

Visitors and hangers-on of the embassy do not possess 
the privilege of personal inviolability, but come under the 
jurisdiction of the state in whose territory they art?. This 
was settled by a case that arose in 1653. In that year Don 
Pantaleon S&, the brother of the Portuguese ambassador 
in England committed murder under circumstances of pecul- 
iar atrocity. He got into a quarrel at the Loudon Exchange 
with Colonel Gerhard, and set upon him with a band of 
attendants. The Colonel was, however, rescued; but the 
next night Sii came to the Exchange with fifty armed Por- 
tuguese, and commenced a general attack on all who were 
there, one man being killed and several wounded before the 
horse guards came and put down the riot. The ambassador 
gave up the delinquents, but Don Pantaleon declared that 

‘ Ward, History of (he Law of Nations, vol. ii, pp. 548r-550; C. de Martens, 
Causes C&hbres, vol. i, pp. 7^138. 

* C. dfi Martens, Causes CilUbres, vol. i, pp. 139-173. 
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he was clothed with the diplomatic character, and claimed 
to be under no jurisdiction but that of the king of Portu- 
gal. It was, however, shown that he was not an ambas- 
sador at the time, but had only received from his sovereign 
a promise that he should be accredited as ambassador on 
the recall of his brother, which was momentarily expected. 
His brother, the real ambassador, interceded for him; but 
Cromwell allowed the law to take its course, and he was tried, 
convicted and hanged.^ His real position seems to have becui 
somewhat doubtful. He certainly was not the head of the 
Portuguese legation, anj therefore Hale is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his case supports the contention that an ambas- 
sador may be tried for murder.^ If ho is to be reganled as a 
member of his brother’s suite, all we can say is that Interna- 
tional Law has developed since hLs time and would not now 
permit a trial and execution under similar circumstances by 
the authorities of the state where the crime was committed. 
[At least this would be the rule according to British practice, 
if the person concerned were on the Foreign Office list.] 
But if he was simply a visitor at the embassy, he would not be 
protected by diplomatic immunity to-day any more than he 
was over two hundred and fifty years ago. 

A public minister is free from legal process as well as from 
personal restraint. JIc cannot be compelled to appear in 
court and plead; but if he chooses to waive his privilege, 
the courts will deal with him either as plaintiff or defend- 
ant. Having submitted himself to their jurisdiction, he is 
bound to go through all that is needful to the due conduct 
of the case.® He cannot, for instance, refuse to answer awk- 
ward questions in cross-examination on the plea of diplo- 
matic immunity. The question whether he may waive his 
privileges himself, or whether his government is alone com- 
petent to do so, is one to be decided, not by International Law, 
but by the law of each separate state for its own diplomatic 

^ Ward, Iliatory of the Imw of Nations, vol. ii, pp. 53^46. 

* Hale, Pleas of the Crown, vul. i, p. 99. 

> [Taylor v. Best (1864) 14 G. B. 4^; follcmed in Suarez v. Suarez, L. R. 
[19181 1 Gh. 176.] 
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agentf. If the evidence of the minister of a foreign power 
is required in an important case, he must be requested to 
appear and give it; but he cannot be compelled to do so. 
Rather than defeat the ends of justice, ambassadors will 
generally consent to waive their immunity and give the 
required testimony. But in 1856 the Dutch minister at 
Washington, who was an essential witness in a case of murder, 
refused to appear in open court, though he was willing to make 
a deposition on oath.' His government declined to order him 
to give evidence publicly, and the United States demanded his 
recall in consequence; but they could not force him to appear 
and testify.^ At the trial of Guiteau for the assassination of 
President Garfield, the minister of Venezuela appeared as a 
witness and gave his testimony in open court.* 

When permanent legations were first established by states 
at one another's courts, many extreme pretensions were put 
forward by ambassadors, and among them was the claim to 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over the members of 
their suites according to the laws of their own country. 
But in modem practice no such right is conceded, and it 
would not now be demanded. In civil matters the utmost 
a diplomatic minister can do is to authenticate testaments 
and contracts made before him by meml)ors of his suite; and 
his chaplain may solemnize manages between subjects of 
the state that has accredited him in the chapel of the embassy, 
if the laws of their country allow it; but there is great doubt 
and great diversity of practice with regard to the marriages of 
foi-eigners, or marrLages between a subject of the ambassador’s 
state and a foreigner.* In criminal matters that arise between 
members of the suite, the head of the legation takes and pre- 
pares the evidence, but sends the accused home for trial; and he 
possesses a similar power as to the servants of the embassy, 
though its limits are uncertain and disputable. 

There has been, and still is, some difference of opinion 
among jurists as to whether a diplomatic agent, travelling 

^ Wheaton, International Law (Lawrence's ed.), pp. 393, 394. 

* Wharton, International Law of the United Statee, S 98. 

* Hall, International Law, 7ili ed., S 63. 
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to his destination through the territories of third powers at 
peace with his sovereign, is entitled within them to full per- 
sonal inviolability, or whether he can expect only the protec- 
tion given to an ordinary traveller. Probably as a matter of 
strict right the latter is all that can be demanded; but the 
comity of nations would dictate the recognition of the ambaa- 
sadorial character, and the protection of the foreigner clothed 
with it from all molestation on his passage through the terri- 
tory to his proper destination, though it may well be doubted 
whether immunity should be granted to him if he made a stay 
of considerable lengtli In the country. A belligerent can, of 
course, capture his enemy’s ambassadors in any place where it 
is lawful for him to carry on hostilities, unless he has himself 
provided them with a safe-conduct. [The great war furnished 
examples both of the rule and of the exception. Thus the 
secretary to the German embassy in Spain, whilst travelling 
from there to Mexico in 1917, touched at Havana, and was 
captured by the authorities of Cuba, which was then at war 
with Germany. On the other liand, Dr. Dumba, whose recall 
has been already referred to,^ secured in 1915 a safe-conduct 
from Great Britain, which exempted him from seizure during 
his homeward voyage to Austria.]^ It seems to be settled that 
commissioners appointed in accordance with treaty stipulations 
for special purposes, such as the marking out of a frontier or 
the superintendence of a military evacuation, have no right to 
diplomatic immunities. A British commissioner appointed 
under the treaty of 1794 was tried for an offence against the 
local law by an American court at Philadelphia, and the Eng- 
lish Govominent made no complalpts.^ 

The immunities of the members of a diplomatic minister’s 
family and household are granted to them because his com- 
fort and dignity could not be properly provided for unless they 
were fi-ee to a great extent from the local jurisdiction. 
His wife not only shares his personal inviolability, but is 

> See § 126. 

' [Opponheim, IrUernational Law, vol. i, $ 398. Hall, IrUenuUional Law, 
7th ed., p. 584 n.] 

* Wharton, International Law of the United States, S 93 a. 
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also a partaker of the ceremonial honors paid to him. His 
chUdren occupy a similar position. [A modem instance of 
this occurred in 1906, when M. Carlos Waddington, son of the 
Chilian charge d’affaires in Belgium, killed the secretary of the 
legation in Brussels, and then took refuge in the official resi- 
dence of his father. After obtaining the assent of the Chilian 
government, the father waived his privilege, and M. Wadding- 
ton was arrested, prosecuted, and acquitted by the Belgian au- 
thorities, a course of action which presumably would have been 
an infraction of privilege if the latter had not been expressly 
disclaimed.]^ The minister’s chaplain and private secretary 
are certainly free from arrest, as also are the messengers and 
couriers attached to the embassy. It is generally hold that the 
regular servants of the minister, as distinct from such persqns 
as workmen temporarily employed about the premises, or in- 
dividuals who give up but a small portion of their time to their 
duties in connection with the embassy, arc exempt from the 
local jurisdiction. But there is no uniform practice as to the 
extent of their immunities, nor is there any agreement among 
the general body of civilized states as to what their privileges 
ought to be.* The law of England on the subject, as em- 
bodied in a statute* that is always held by British judges to 
be declaratory of the law of nations, declares void all writs and 
processes issued against them, unless they are traders. But 
in criminal matters the British authorities claim a right to 
exorcise jurisdiction over the servants of the embassy, if the 
offence is committed outside the minister’s residence. In 
most countries they would not be arrested without the special 
permission of the ambassador; and in modern times difficulties 
are generally prevented by the exercise of tact and judgment. 
If the servant of a public minister commits a criminal offence, 
his master either dismisses him from his service, and thus puts 
an end at once to all claim for immunity, or hands him over to 

‘ [EevtM QinSrale de Droit International PiMic (1907) vol. xiv, pp. 169- 
165.] 

* For the ideas of jurists as to diplomatic immunities, see Anaiiairo ds 
VlnAUvt de Droil /nterrutiional, vol. 14, pp. 240-244. 

* 7 Anne, o. 12. 
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the local authorities to be dealt with according to their law. 
Only when the offence is serious^ and is committed within the 
residence of the minister, does he, as a rule, arrest the perpetra- 
tor and send him home for trial. In civil cases he grants per- 
mission for his servants to be proceeded against in the local 
courts. In order to avoid misunderstandings and controversies 
as to the persons entitled to immunity, most states require the 
heads of the foreign legations to send periodically to the secre- 
tary for foreign affairs a list of the members of their suites and 
the servants in their employ. 


§ 130 

Immunities connected with property apply first and fore- 
most to the official residence of the ambassador, usually 
immunitin con- called his hotel. It is generally regarded as 
SJIiSrty oftte inviolable except in cases of great extremity, 
diplomatic aijent. The fiction of exterritoriality is sometimes 
applied to it, and it is held to be a portion of the state to 
which its occupant belongs. But the theory is a clumsy at- 
tempt to account for what is better explained without it. 
If it were true, the hotel could in no case be entered by the 
local authorities; whereas it is universally admitted that the 
extreme circumstances which justify the arrest of a diplo- 
matic minister of a foreign power and the seizure of his papers, 
justify also forcible entry into his hotel and its search by the 
officers of the state to which he is sent. But the attack by 
Chinese troops and Boxers on the foreign embassies at Pekin 
in June and July, 1900, with the connivance of the Chinese 
Government if not under its direct orders, was an outrage for 
which no shadow of justification can be pleaded. It was 
justly followed by stem retribution, and the exaction of 
pecuniary indemnities. It must, however, be admitted that the 
excesses of some of the troops sent out by the great civilized 
powers to be the instruments of avenging justice were as 
reprehensible as the original offence. [In 1916, the Italian 
govern niont confiscated the official residence in Venice of the 
Austrian envoy to the Pope. The envoy had left Italy in 1915 
on the outbreak of war between Austria and Italy. The sei- 
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sure was justified on the ground of reprisal for the Austrian 
aerial bombardment of Venice. The matter was complicated 
by the peculiar position of the Papacy in International Law,^ 
but it seems to have been a case in which the Pope’s modified 
right of legation” was necessarily subordinate to Italy’s bel- 
ligerent rights.]^ 

It is now settled that in European countries ambassadors 
do not possess a right of giving asylum in their residences 
to criminals and refugees, though in the eighteenth century 
they were disposed to claim it. There appears, however, to 
be a binding custom in favor of harboring political refugees in 
the South and Central American states, and in Oriental coun- 
tries. The frequent revolutions in the former group of states, 
and the barbarous treatment of political offenders in the latter, 
are held to justify a departure from the ordinary rule. The 
reception of Balmacedist n^fuge^es by Mr. Egan, the United 
States minister, in the course of the Chilian revolution of 1891, 
is a case in point, though there can be little doubt that ho at- 
tempted to extend the right of asylum further than established 
usage warranted when he demanded safe-conducts for political 
refugees sheltered in his abode.’ 

Some states do not recognize the immunities of the am- 
bassador’s residence as existing to the extent usually claimed. 
France holds that the privileges of the hotel do not extend to 
acts done within it affecting the inhabitants of the country in 
which it is situated.^ Great Britain claims the right of arrest- 
ing servants of the embassy within the precincts of the hotel. 
This was clearly shown by a case that occurred in 1827, when 
the coachman of Mr. Gallatin, the American minister in Lon- 
don, was arrested in his stable by the local authorities on a 
charge of assault committed outside the embassy. The atten- 
tion of the British Foreign Office was called informally to 
the subject; and in reply it was asserted that the law did not 
extend ”to protect mere servants of ambassadors from arrest 

^ [See S 43.] 

* [BeowGin£TaledeDf^lU Inlemationalt vol. xxiv, pp. 244-265.] 

* Mooxe, International Law Digeetf vol. n, pp. 791-800. 

* Hall, International Law, 7th ed., { 62. 
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upon criminal charges, ” and that the premises occupied by a 
diplomatic minister were not entitled to inviolability. The 
magistrates who issued the warrant were, however, told that 
they ought to have informed the minister of what th(^ had 
done, in order that his convenience might have been consulted 
as to the time and manner of making the arrest.^ The 
attitude of France and Great Britain in this matter is 
rather an exception to the general practice of states than an 
example of the enforcement of an ordinary rule. But it must 
be admitted that the exact Umits of the inviolability of the hotel 
are ill-deGned. The ambassador is free from the payment of 
taxes levied upon it, whether for purposes of state or for the 
maintenance of municipal government; but if the charge for 
such commodities as light and water takes the form of local 
taxation, he would be expected to meet the demands for them, 
just as he is expected to pay the bills for the provisions con- 
sumed by his household, though he cannot be compelled to do 
so, since his person is inviolate and his house and goods are 
exempt from legal process. The other official property of the 
embassy shares the immunities of the hotel. It may not be 
seized, distrained upon, or dealt with in any way, except in 
extreme cases of state necesrity. 

Among the privileges covered by the principle of the gen- 
eral inviolability of the official residence of the legation, one of * 
the most important is the celebration of divine worship within 
it in the form desired by the ambassador, even though it is pro- 
scribed by the country in which he resides. But he may not 
give public notification of the services by ringing a bell or in any 
other way, nor may ho allow subjects of the country to which 
he is accredited to be present, if attendance at such worship is 
forbidden by their law. 

Some writers* hold that diplomatic ministers are liable to 
suits in the local tribunals, and other processes under the 
law of the country to which they arc accredited, in all cases 
in which their private property in that country is concerned. 

^ Moore, IrUemational Imw Digest, vol. iv, pp. 656, 657. 

’ For example, Woolsey, Irdematiomd Imw, § 92 e; Galvo, DmU Inters 
national, ft 15^; Oppenheim, International Law, vol. i, § 391. 
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Their transactions as traders, executors, trustees, or indeed 
in any capacity but their oiiic^ one, are held to render them 
amenable to the local jurisdiction as far as those transactions 
are concerned. It is, of course, admitted that the person of a 
diplomatic agent is inviolable; and therefore the doctrine 
amounts to no more than an assertion that he must submit to 
proceedings directed against the property, in such cases as wo 
have described. It may be doubted, however, how far this 
view is consistent with sound principle or borne out by prac- 
tice. The law of the United States prohibits the service of 
writs u{ion the resident ministers of foreign states, and con- 
siders those who sue out or enforce processes against them as 
guilty of an indictable offence, even though ignorant of their 
diplomatic character.^ In England not only are the persons of 
diplomatic ministers inviolable, but all writs and processes 
whereby “their goods and chatteis may be distrained, seized 
or attacked” arc “utterly null and void,” and all concerned 
in obtaining such writs or processes are subject to severe 
punishment.^ The law of other leading countries contains 
similar provisions; and though cases can be found in favor of 
drawing a distinction between the private and the official 
property of a public minister, they arc not of recent date. In 
1720 the envoy of the Duke of Holstein in Holland had all his 
goods, except such as were official in their nature, seized for 
debts contracted by him in the course of trade; but his treat- 
ment can hardly be quoted as a precedent to-day.* Dana 
forcibly points out^ the inconvenience to a minister of being 
obliged to appear and litigate, lest judgment should go against 
him by default. The extension of diplomatic immunities to 
all property possessed by the agents of foreign countries does 
not leave those who might suffer in consequence of it absolutely 
helpless. Most states now forbid their representatives abroad 
to engage in trade, and as to other matters, the remedy by 
diplomatic complaint, or an appeal to the courts of the am- 
bassador’s own country, will generally be sufficient. 

' Wharton, IiUemaHorud Law of the United StateOi § 93. *7 Anne, o. 12. 

* Bynkershoek, De Foro Legaterum, ch. xvi. 

* Note to Wheaton’s Intenudional Law, p. 307. 
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Goods sent from abroad for the use of an embassy are gener- 
ally admitted duty free. But the privilege is granted rather 
as a matter of comity than of right. Precautions may be 
taken against the abuse of it, and on proof that it has been used 
to cover a contraband trade, it may be withdrawn. 


§131 

In addition to their purely diplomatic agents, civilized 
states maintain in the territoiy of their neighbors commer- 
ConauiD tLoir agents Called consuls. Most powers have 

pontioD and Created ''arious ranks in their consular service, 
imBuiutioB. Consuls General down to Consular Agents, 

and many of them avail themwlves, for 1(?S8 important 
posts, of the services of merchants resident in the district in 
which they are to fulfil the duties of their office. It is ad- 
mitted that consuls may be natives of the country that 
uses their services, or nativcis of the country in which they 
fulfil their duties, or natives of other countries domiciled in 
the country where they act. But the regular consular service 
of a state is almost invariably confined to its own subjects; 
and the members of such service, being specially trained and 
paid for their work and wholly devoted to it, receive more con- 
sideration than their non-professional colleagues, and in many 
states have higher privileges accorded to them. 

The duties of consuls are numerous and varied. Not only 
do they look after the interests of merchantmen of the state 
whose agents they are, supervise the papeiv of such vessels, 
assist the masters to comply with local regulations, settle dis- 
putes between captains and crews, and succor seamen in dis- 
tress, but they also advise subjects of the power they serve as 
to the proper execution of all legal documents, and see on the 
one hand that in matters of business the local laws are observed, 
and on the other, that their clients receive no injustice from 
the local authorities. They give aid to those who are pres- 
ent in such matters as marriages, devolution of property, 
testaments, and the proper registration of passports, and to 
those who are absent in such matters as successions, and pro- 
tection to property. In addition they send to their govern- 
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ment reports on the commerce, industiy, and agriculture of 
the state in which they reside. These often contain very 
valuable information, which is of the greatest assistance to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the state for which they 
act. Each member of the consular service has his district 
assigned to him. It may be a considerable area, or one large 
city or busy seaport. Its extent is matter for agreement be- 
tween the sending and the receiving state; but outside it 
the consul has no authority and no privileges.^ 

Consuls are not clothed with the diplomatic character, nor 
do they possess diplomatic immunities, except in the special 
cases that will be considered immediately. They are ap- 
pointed by the sovereign of the countiy whose agents they 
are, and they receive from the foreign office of the state 
where they reside a document called an exequaJlury which 
authorizes them to act as consuls in that state, and to hold 
official communication with the functionaries of its internal 
administration. They are under the local law and jurisdic- 
tion. [Thus the German consul at Sunderland was convicted of 
liigh treason in 1914 for assisting German subjects to return to 
their native land on the outbreak of the great war. The 
conviction was quashed on appeal, but no doubt was entertained 
as to the general principle that no exemption from local juris- 
diction existed.* This is far from implying that consuls have 
no privilege whatever. They must at least have sufficient 
immunity to enable them to discharge their functions efficiently, 
and this rather vague concession seems to be generally admit- 
ted.* The privilege, such as it is, should ensure them proper 
treatment when their office terminates on the outbreak of war. 
Some very discreditable maltreatment was suffered by certain 
consuls during the European war in the countries where they 
were officiating.^ It would appear that when one belligerent is 
in military occupation of the territory of another, the exequatur 

^ Stowell, Le Consid, pp. 24-136. 

* [A. V. Ahlera, L. R. (1915) 1 K. B. 616.] 

■ (Hall, IrUerrutUanal Law, 7th cd., $ 105; C^penheim, Ifaemationol Law, 
vol.i, §434.] 

* [Gamer, IrUemaUonal Law and the World War, vol. i §§ 34-36.] 
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of a consul in that district is suspended during the continu- 
ance of the occupation.] ^ The private residences of consuls 
are not hold to be exempt from the authority of the local 
functionaries. But the custom of regarding their official papers 
and archives as exempt from seizure is so general, and has been 
so frequently stipulated for in treaties, that inviolability may 
now be regarded as almost, if not quite, a right. Over the 
doors of their consulates, or official buildings, they may put up 
the arms of the state they represent, and its flags may be 
hoisted over the buildings themselves. Treaties very often give 
further privileges in th3 case of consuls whose sole occupation 
is to act as such, in that they belong to the regular consular 
service of a foreign state. They may not be compelled to 
serve in the army or militia, and soldiers may not bo quartered 
on them. They pay no taxes in respc^ct of their consulates, 
but possess no right of asylum, and must give up refugees who 
gain admission.^ 

In many Eastern countries, however, consuls are placed on 
a very different footing from that which they occupy in West- 
ern states. By treaty stipulations and immemorial custom 
they exercise jurisdiction, as we saw when dealing with the 
subject,’ over citizens of the state whose agents they are, and 
in the exercise of this jurisdiction judicial functions necessarily 
fall on them. In order to protect them in carrying out these 
and other duties, they have a large share of the diplomatic 
immunities denied to consuls elsewhere. In times of disturb- 
ance or popular violence their consulates are used as places 
of refuge by their compatriots, and for others whose lives are 
in danger, and when the flag of, their country is hoisted the 
buildings arc held to be inviolable.^ They have large rights 
of affording protection. A curious question with regard to 
the extent of these rights occurred lately in connection with the 
French military occupation of Casa Blanca in Morocco. The 

^ [Oppenheim, op. § 437.] 

* Stowell, Lb Consult pp. 139-184; Oppenheim, IntemOional Law, vol. 

SS 413-138. ’See §109. 

’ Hall, Foreign Jurisdiefion of (he BriHah Crown, pp. 139-208; Hallecki 
IniematUmal Law (Baker’s ed,), vol. i, ch. zi. 
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Gennan consul and his staff aided some deserters from the 
French army, three of whom were German subjects, in an un- 
successful attempt to escape. The two countries referred the 
matter to arbitration under the Hague Convention, and in 1909 
the arbitrators decided that in the circumstances the rights of 
the militaiy occupant overrode the consular right of protection. 
But they added words to the effect that the use of force to pre- 
vent the embarkation of the deserters and take them out of the 
custody of the consular staff was an act for which an expression 
of regret was due.^ In several of the South and Central Amer- 
ican republics consuls are used as agents for political purposes 
and accredited as charg6s d’affaires. But in such cases the 
diplomatic character attaches to them and the consular 
clmratitci is merged in it. They gain the immunities of public 
ministers and must be treated as such. But these cases are 
exceptional and anomalous. The general rule about consuls is 
that they are commercial, not diplomatic, agents. 

§132 

We will now pass on to consider the treaty-making power 
and its methods of action, in so far as they arc dealt with 
by International Law. In each state the right treaty-nudun* 
of making treaties rests with those authorities power. Katifioft- 
to whom it is confided by the political con- 
stitution. As long as there is some power in a country whose 
word can bind the whole body politic, other states must 
do their inUnmational business with it, and have no right 
to inquire into its nature and the circumstances of its creation. 
But other important matters connected with treaties are of 
international concern. The first of these to be discussed is 

The nature and necessity of ratification. 

Ratification is a formal ceremony whereby, some time after 
a treaty has been signed, solemn confirmations of it are 
exchanged by the contracting parties. No treaty is binding 
without ratification, unless there is a special agreement to 

‘ American Journal of International LaWt vol. ni, pp. 698-701, 756-760; 
Oppenheim, IiUemalional Law, vol. i, $ 446 a. 
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the contrary. The full powers given to plenipotentiaries 
must be understood as conferring a right to conclude agree- 
ments subject to the ultimate decision of the governments 
that they represent. Sometimes, however, it is agreed that 
certain preliminary engagements in a treaty shall take 
effect immediately, without waiting for the exchange of 
ratifications, as was the case with the Treaty of London of 
1840 for the settlement of the Egyptian question. A reserved 
protocol annexed to it stipulated that the preliminary measures 
mentioned in the second article should be carried out at oncc.^ 
But when a treaty is latified, its legal effects are held to date 
from the moment of signature, unless, as was the case with the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856, it is agreed that they shall come into 
force from the moment of ratification.* To this rule treaties 
of cession are an exception; for it is undoubted law tliat they 
commence to operate from the time of the actual transfer of 
the ceded territory.* 

The question whether a state is bound to ratify a treaty 
signed by its lawful representatives is sometimes argued at 
great length by text writers. But a reference to practice 
robs it of its difficulties. When the ratifying power and the 
treaty-making power are placed by the constitution of a state 
in different hands, there cannot be the slightest obligation, 
moral or legal, for it to ratify. Other states know that the 
approval of two authorities has to be gained for a diplomatic 
instrument before it can be considered as agreed to, and they 
take their measures accordingly. The Senate of the United 
States has frequently refused to ratify treaties made by the 
executive power, or amended them as a condition of ratification. 
In 1897, for instance, it refused its assent to a treaty with 
Great Britain for the submission to arbitration of future dis- 
putes between the two countries; and in 1900 it introduced 
amendments that Great Britain was unable to accept into 
a treaty dealing with the Panama Canal. Fortunately the 
questions that arose were satisfactorily settled by the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of the following year. [The Senate also 

> Holland, European Concert in the Eastern QuestiM, pp. 00-97. 

* Ibid,, p. 244. * Twub, Law of Natiena, vol. i, S 251. 
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' refused for various reasons to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
1919, by which peace was made between the principal allied 
and associated powers and Germany.]* But when the treaty- 
making power and the ratifying power are vested in the same 
hands, it is held that some reason should be forthcoming to 
justify a refusal to ratify. If the negotiators have exceeded 
their powers, if any deceit as to matters of fact has been prac- 
tised upon them, or if circumstances have entirely changed 
since the treaty was si^ed, there can be no doubt that a state 
is quite within its rights in declining to give the last formal 
sanction which calls the stipulations of its agents into opera- 
tion. But modem practice seems to ^ further, and give sup- 
port to the theory that the time between signature and rati- 
fication is granted to the parties for the purpose of thinking the 
matter over, and that if a state changes its mind in the interval 
for any reason that is at all distinguishable from mere caprice, 
it may refuse to complete the bargain by ratification. Thus 
the King of Holland refused in 1841 to ratify a commercial 
treaty he had concluded as Grand Duke of Luxemburg, on 
the ground that since he had signed it he had become con- 
vinced that it would injure the trade of his subjects,^ and in 
1884 Great Britain dropped an agreement she had concluded 
in 1883 with Portugal concerning the mouth of the Congo, 
the reasons being that its provisions were very far from satis- 
fying the traders and others immediately concerned, and that 
it was proposed to settle the question along with many other 
similar questions at a great International Conference.’ 

[It is proper to note here that, by Article 18 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, 1919, every treaty or international 
engagement entered into hereafter by any member of the 
League, shall forthwith be registered with the Secretariat, and 
shall, as soon as possible, be published by it. Nor shall it be 
binding until it is so registered.] 

^ [American Journal of Inlemalional Law, vol. xiv, pp. 165-206.] 

* Twiss, Law of NaUons, vol i, § 251. 

* Speech of Mr. Gladstone in House of GommoDB, March 12, 1885; see 
Hanaard, 3d Series, vol. ccxcv, p. 975. 
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Next among the matters of international concern connected 
with formal agreements between states we may mention 

The rides of interpretation to he applied to treaties. 

A vast amount of misplaced ingenuity has been expended 
on this subject. Vattel devotes a whole chapter to it, and 
Tbo interpretation obtains OS the rcsult such rules as, ^‘It is not 
of treatieB. permitted to interpret what has no need of inter- 

pretation,” and, “We ought to take figurative expressions 
in a figurative sense. But since states have no common 
superior to adjust their difTerences and declare with author- 
ity the real meaning and force of their international docu- 
ments, it is clear that no rules of interpretation can be laid 
down which arc binding in the sense that the rules followed 
by a couii: of law in construing a will or a lease arc binding 
on the parties concerned. “There is no place for the refine- 
ments of the courts in the rough jurisprudence of nations.”* 
We can hardly vcntui'O to go beyond the statements that 
ordinary words must 1^ taken in an ordinary sense and tech- 
nical words in a technical sense, and that doubtful sentences 
and expressions should be interpreted by the context, so as 
to make the treaty homogeneous and not self-contradictory. 
When states get into wntroversy about the interpretation of 
a treaty, they often make a new agi'eement, clearing up the 
disputed points in the way that seems most convenient at the 
time, which is not always the way pointed out by strict rules 
of interpretation. 


§ 134 

The last point we have to consider in this connection is 
The extent to which treaties are binding. 

The ancient and mediaeval fashion of giving pledges and 
hostages for the fulfilment of treaties has passed away, and 
states now rely on their own power, and on considerations 

' Droit des Oeru, bk. n, ch. xvii. 

*^UaU, Intomaiional Law, 7th ed., ft 111, note. 
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of self-interest and feelings of duty, to secure the observ- 
ance of engagements entered into with them. In the eye of 
International Law treaties are made to bo kept. Their obli- 
gation is perpetual, unless a time is limited The obiioation 
in their stipulations, or they provide for the »**««»**«• 
performance of acts that are done once for all, such as the 
payment of an indemnity or the cession of territory. That 
they were extorted by force is no good plea for declining to 
be bound by them. Most tj-catics of peace arc made by the 
vanquished state under duress; but there would be an end 
of all stability in international affaim if it were free to re- 
pudiate its engagements on that account whenever it thought 
fit. The only kind of duress which justifies a breach of 
treaty is the coercion of a soveiiign or plenipotentiary to 
such an extent as to induce him to enter into arrangements 
that he would never have made but for fear on account of 
his personal safety. Such was the renunciation of the Span- 
ish crown cjctorted by Napoleon at Bayonne in 1807 from 
Charles IV and his son Ferdinand.^ The people of Spain 
broke no faith when they refused to be bound by it and rose in 
insurrection against Joseph Bonaparte, who had been placed 
upon the throne. 

But though the obligations of treaties, with the exceptions 
just mentioned, are perpetual :is far as the utterances of 
International Law are concerned, it is clear that they can- 
not remain unchanged foiever. No one now pn)posos to 
go back to the treaties of Munster or of Utrecht, and few 
would consider it desirable to return to the stipulations 
enacted at Vienna after the downfall of the first Napoleon. 
As circumstances alter, the engagements made to suit them 
go out of date. When, and imder what conditions, it is 
justifiable to disregard a treaty, is a question of morality 
rather than of law. Each case must be judged on its own 
merits. It is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule, 
such as was embodied, at the conference held at London in 
1871 to settle the Black Sea question, in the words, “It is 
an essential principle of the Law of Nations that no power 
‘ FySe, Modem Europe, vol. i, pp. 367-370. 
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can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, or modify 
the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the con- 
tracting powers by means of an amicable arrangement.”^ 
This doctrine sounds well; but a little consideration will show 
that it is untenable as the lax view that would allow any party 
to a treaty to violate it on the slightest pretext. If it were 
invariably followed, a single obstructive power would have 
the right to prevent beneficial changes that all the other states 
concerned were willing to adopt. It would have stopped the 
unification of Italy in 1860 on account of the protests of 
Austria, and the consolidation of Germany in 1866 and 1871 
because of the opposition of some of her minor states. Inter- 
national Law certainly docs not give a right of veto on political 
progress to any reactionary member of the family of nations 
who can discover in its archives some obsolete treaty, on the 
fulfilment of whose stipulations it insists against the wishes of 
all the other signatoiy powers. In truth these questions tran- 
scend law. They are outside its sphere; and its rules do not 
apply to them. Moreover, it must be remembered that some- 
times provisions are inserted in a treaty more for show and to 
soothe wounded susceptibUities, than with any serious intention 
of having them earned into effect. Such was the stipulation 
in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 that Turkey should garrison 
the Balkan passes with her troops, which should have, for that 
purpose only, a right to pass through RoumeUa.* ^ It was 
well known that the people of that province would not allow 
the Ottoman soldiers to pass and repass peaceably, and the 
Porte was not expected to exercise, and never did exercise, 
the right given to it on paper. A stipulation of the great 
International Treaty of Berlin was thus ignored from' the 
beginning, and the consent of the contracting parties was 
never even asked; yet no accusations of bad faith have been 
bandied about, and the strictest moralists would hardly ven- 
ture to say that the provision should have been acted upon 
at the risk of kindling another war. Each case has circum- 
stances that are peculiar to it, and we must judge it on its 

‘ British Parliamentary Papers, Protooah of Ijondan Conferenee, 1871, p. 7. 

> Holland, European Concert in the Eastern Question, p. 280. 
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own xneritSi bearing in mind on the one hand that good faith 
is a duty incumbent on states as well as individuals, and on 
the other that no age can be so wise and good as to make its 
treaties the rules for all succeeding time. 

The question of the obligation of treaties was raised by 
AustriarHungary, in October, 1908, when she suddenly noti- 
fied to the powers the extension of her sovereignty over the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which the Treaty of 
Berlin of 1878 had handed over to her to be ^'occupied and ad- 
ministered.*' ^ She had governed them for thirty years, and 
in all material matters her administration had been very suc- 
cessful, though she had failed to conciliate large sections of 
the population. Meanwhile, inroad after inroad had been 
made in the provisions of the great treaty. Bulgaria apd 
Eastern Roumelia had been joined in spite of it; instead of 
the promised reforms in Asiatic Turkey the Armenians had 
been massacred, in some districts almost out of existence; 
and numerous small stipulations, such as those concerned 
with the Balkan passes, the Bulgarian tribute, and the forti- 
fications of Batoum, had been ignored or evaded with im- 
punity. A sudden revolution had just turned Turkey into the 
semblance of a constitutional state; and it was evident that 
the order of things to which the Treaty of Berlin applied 
could last but little longer. There was a strong case for 
adding Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Austrian dominions in 
name as well as in fact, if reasonable compensation were given 
to l^irkey for the loss of her state-paper sovereignty. But 
the methods employed were most unfortunate. Austria- 
Hungaiy, which had been a party to the over-strong declara- 
tion of 1871, quoted above, ignored it entirely, and proceeded 
to act on her own mere motion, thus putting herself before 
the world as a treaty-breaker, when she might easily have 
approached all the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin with a 
demand for the enlargement of her mandate of 1878 by the 
change of administrative into sovereign rights. This would 
have led to a conference in which the whole group of ques- 
tions connected with the Balkan peninsular would have come 
1 HoUaod, Etarapm Concert in the Eastern Queelion, p. 292. 
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up for settlement. A refusal of the Austrian demand would 
have been unlikely; but, had it occurred, it would then have 
been time for AustiiarHungazy to declare the situation in- 
tolerable, and to give notice that she no longer held herself 
bound by an antiquated and impossible treaty. Her assump- 
tion of sovereign rights without any of these preliminary 
steps jeopardized the peace of Europe, undermined respect 
for solemn international obligations, imposed on her people 
the heavy burden of expensive military preparations, and 
brought down on her at the time a storm of obloquy, together 
with the lasting resen Linent of millions of embittered Slavs. 
And in the end she had to ask for and obtain the assent of 
the Great Powers, though it was given by means of separate 
diplomatic despatches, and not by means of a conference and 
a new international tmaty. It remains to be seen whether 
the method of 1908 is superior to the methods of 1871 and 
1878. Undoubtedly it is responsible for an enormous addi- 
tion to th(i difficulties of Europe in the crisis brought about 
by the rising of the Balkan peoples against Turkey in 1912 
and 1913. 

[The principle that a treaty ceases to be binding when an 
essential change of the circumstances in which it was concluded 
has occurred is commonly known as the rebus sic stantibus 
doctrine. The real difficulty in its application is of course the 
question, ** what is an essential change? Other parties to the 
treaty can scarcely be expected to acquiesce in a unilateral dec- 
laration by the dissatisfied state that it regards the pact as no 
longer binding. An attempt to deal with this difficulty is 
made by Article 19 of th«s Covenant of the League of Nations, 
1919, which provides that the Assembly of the League may 
from time to time advise the reconsideration by members 
of the League of tn^aties which have become inapplicable, and 
the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. On the face of it, this 
provision is a step forward, but the machinery for making it of 
practical use needs alteration; for the Assembly consists of 
representatives of all the states — nearly 50 in number — who are 
members of the League, and as the agreement of all of them is 
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in general required for any decision, it is difficult to imagine a 
case of unanimity in such a large body.^ Art. 19 does not 
prevent a member of the League from resorting to such prac- 
tice or lack of practice as prevails apart from the Covenant, and 
the result of Austria’s action in 1908 shoe's that the wiser plan 
is in the first place to approach other signatories to the treaty, 
whether their approval of its modification be ultimately ob- 
tained or not. Thus the Article may be of some use as a means 
of testing opinion, in the sense that, if the state desirous of 
denouncing the treaty (or some part of it) puts its case before 
the Assembly and finds that it is not unanimously in favor of 
denunciation, the dissentient states may yet be so unimpor- 
tant as to make neglect of thenr objection justifiable in fact, if 
not in law. I ^ 

^ fOppenheim, Internatimuil Tjiw, vol. i, § 167 s (4).] 

* [A remarkable perversion of the rebus sic stantibus doctrine was put 
forward by some German professors to justify the German invasion of 
Belgium in 1914. Gamer, Intofiaiumtd Law and the World War, vol. n, 
$ 449.] 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DEFINITION OF WAR AND OTHER PRELIMINARY POINTS 

i 135 

War may be defined as a contest carried on hy public force 
between statesy or between states and communities having with re- 
gard to the contest the rights of states, the parties The nature and^ 
to it having the intention of ending peaceful re- definition of war. 
lotions, and substituting for them those of hostility with all the 
legal incidents thereof. As a rule both the contest and the 
intention described in this definition must coexist in order 
to make a war. The former without the latter results in 
reprisals, not war, as will be seen in the next section. It is 
true that two stat(js arc said to be at war as soon as one of them 
has received a declaration of war from the other; but the inter- 
val between its reception and the first act of hostility is gener- 
ally so short as to be negligible. 

Some authorities regard war as a condition. Grotius, for 
instance, defines it as status per vim cerlanlium, qua tales surd,' 
But we speak of the condition of being engaged in hostilities 
as “belligerency”; while we reserve the word “war” for 
the series of hostile acts that take place during belligerency. 
War is a contest, not a condition; and mon'over it is restricted 
to contests carried on under state authority directly or indirectly 
given. Private war has long ago disappeared from civilized 
societies. If individuals now attempt to redress their real 
or fancied wrongs by the might of their own hands, they 
are regarded by the law as disturbers of the public peace, 
and their act is an offence in itself, however gross may have 
been the injury that brought it about. It sometimes hap- 
* Db Jure BdH ac Pacui, bk. i, ch. i, 2. 
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pens that the authorization of the state, though given directly, 
is of necessity delayed for a time, as when a commander at 
a distance from his own country and without means of com- 
municating immediately with his government deems such a 
scirious emergency to have arisen as necessitates hostilities on 
his part against the local rulers and their subjects. In such 
a case, if his proceedings are adopted and ratified by his gov- 
ernment, they are state acts from the first, and constitute a 
regular war; if, on the other hand, they are disavowed, they 
are acts of unauthorized violence for which reparation must be 
given. But a war such as was waged in the Autumn of 1893 
by the armed forces of the British South African Company 
against Lobengiila, king of the Matabele, and his tribe, is 
indirectly a state act, inasmuch as it is carried on by a chartered 
corporation under authority granted by the state. What- 
ever may be thought of the policy of allowing private asso- 
ciations to exercise many of the powers and prerogatives of 
sovcjxiignty in their dealings with barbarous races, it is dear 
that the international responsibility for their wars belongs to 
the state that has delegated to them so many of its functions. 
Their force is its force; their wars arc its wars; and their 
political arrangements arc its political arrangements. 

•’All war is now public war. Even the military and naval 
operations of revolted provinces or colonies have a public 
character impressed upon them by the process known as 
recognition of helligerency;^ so that the dictum of Grotius 
that civil war is public on the part of the government and 
private on the part of the rebels^ is no longer applicable. 
The other distinctions between different kinds of war are 
either unmeaning or obsolete. A fonnal war was one carried 
on by public authority and declared with due formality, 
whereas an informal war wanted both those characteristics. 
But we have just seen that all modem wars are waged by the 
authority of the supreme power in the state or the commu- 
nity striving to become a state. In a perfect war the whole 
state was said to be placed in the legal condition of belliger- 
ency, and in this sense of the teim all wars arc now perfect. 

* See § 141. * De Jure BeUi ac PaciSf bk. i, ch. m, 1. 
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An imperfect war was limited as to persons, places, and 
things; and all wars are now limited to combatants so far as 
active hostile operations are concerned, and must of necessity 
be Umited as to places and things since no power can cover 
the whole of the possible area of hostilities with its armed 
forces. Again, war was said to be offensive on the part of 
the aggressor in the struggle, and defensive on the part 
of those on whom the quarrel was fastened; and a distinction of 
the same kind was signified by the contrast between just 
and unjust wars, when it was not meant to convey the ideas 
set forth by the terms formal and informal. But these 
are moral questions, and modem International Law does not 
pronounce upon them. To it war is a fact that alters in a 
variety of ways the legal relations of all the parties concerned. 
It therefore tells us how the condition of belligerency is created, 
and what are the rights and obligations of belligerents towards 
each other and towards neutrals. But it does not pronounce 
upon the moral questions that occupy such a large space in the 
writings of the early publicists. Grotius,^ for instance, after 
deciding in the affirmative tho question whether war can ever 
be just, devotes several chapters to an attempt to distinguish 
between just and unjust causes of war. Such matters as these 
are supremely important; but they belong to morality and 
theology, and are as much out of place in a treatise on Interna- 
tional Law as would be a discussion on the ethics of marriage 
in a book on the law of personal status. 


§ 136 

War must be distinguished from certain methods of apply- 
ing force which are held not to be inconsistent with the 
continuance of peaceful relations between the Repruoia. or math- 
powers concerned, though the distinction is p"^***”« 
found in the intent of the parties rather than 
in the character of the acts performed. In so 
far as the power against which these latter are 
directed is concerned, they are exactly the same as would be 
resorted to in the case of warlike operations. But the parties 

‘ De Jun Bdli ae Pacu, bk. i, ch. n, and bk. u, chs. i, xx-xxvi. 
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to them do not choose to regard themselves as belligerents, 
and do not claim to subject other states to the burdens and 
disabilities of neutrals. The diplomatistB on both sides con- 
tinue their work, non-combatants are not obliged to suspend 
commercial intercourse at places outside the area of the forci- 
ble proceedings, and the legal concomitants of a state of 
peace continue to exist. The modes of putting stress upon 
an offending state which are of a violent nature, though they 
fall short of actual war, may be spoken of generically as 
reprisaU. 

The term is used in a bewildering variety of senses. Some- 
times it means nothing more than a resort to the lex talionis 
in warfare. A commander who imprisons the mayor of an 
occupied town in retaliation for the murder of a sentinel by 
unknown inhabitants resorts to an act of reprisal; but it is 
an incident of warfare, not an attempt to bring an offending 
state to terms ^by an exercise of force that does not amount 
to war.^ Again, we sometimes read of negative reprisals or 
retortion; but these are not acts of violence at all. They 
are carried on by adopting towards a state that is acting in 
an unfriendly, though peaceful, manner a similar line of con- 
duct to that complained of in it. They have no connection 
with force or war. They take place, for instance, when 
differential duties arc levied by one state upon the products 
of another which has discriminatod against the former in its 
tariff, or when one state suspends payments due to another 
till some injury done to it by the latter is redressed. The 
older publicists make mention of yet another form of re- 
prisal. They describe as specie^ reprisals a method frequently 
resorted to in the Middle Ages, and sometimes in later peri- 
ods, for the indemnification of private individuals for injuries 
and losses inflicted on them by subjects of other nations. 
Letters of marque were issued by the sovereign to those who 
had been wronged, and they were tliereby authorized to re- 
coup themselves by capturing vessels and cargoes of the 
offending nationality. And even after this legitimation of 
private warfare had come to be regarded as outrageous and 

^ [See 1 209 (a).] 
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unworthy, a state occasionally sent out some of its warships 
with instructions to capture private vessels of the other side 
in sufficient numbers to reimburse its subjects for the losses 
they had sustained. Oliver Cromwell, for instance, gave 
redress in this way to a Quaker merchant whose ves^ had 
been iUegally seized and confiscated by the French. He sent 
the injured person to Cardinal Mazarin with a demand for resti- 
tution. And when the request was ignored, two English 
warships were despatched to seize French merchantmen in the 
Channel. The Quaker was compensated out of the proceeds of 
the sale of the prizes, and the balance was handed over to the 
French ambassador.^ But the rise of modem notions of state 
responsibility, and the increase of the power of governments, 
have caused special reprisals to fall into disuse. The wronged 
individual would now be told by the rulers of his country that 
they would endeavor to obtain redress for him from the coun- 
try to which the offender belonged. A diplomatic corre- 
spondence would ensue, and, if the complaint was well founded, 
redress would in all probability be given. But the transaction 
would be one between the states concerned, and the individuals 
with regard to whom the case arose would do no more than 
communicate each with his own government. The only kind 
of reprisals of a forcible character known to modem Inter- 
national Law is what used to be called by way of distinction 
general reprisals. They take place when a state that deems 
itself aggiieved performs warlike operations without the intent 
of making war. It may put pressure on the offending state by 
seizing or destroying property, holding territory, or capturing 
places or vessels; and unless the power that suffers any or all 
of these things retaliates by declaring war, International Law 
holds that what goes on is not war, but only reprisals. A con- 
spicuous instance was afforded by the hostile acts of France 
against China iri' 1884 and 1885. The French Government felt 
aggrieved by the constant presence of bands of Chinese among 
the forces of Tonquin, which it was then engaged in subduing; 
but it did not wish to take the extreme measure of waging regu- 
lar war against China. It, therefore, adopted what the French 

1 Phillimore, Canmsntaries, vol. m, t xxi. 
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Prime Minister, M. Jules Ferry, described as a policy of intelli- 
gent destruction. A French fleet bombarded the arsenal of Foo- 
Chow and took possession of certain points on the Chinese island 
of Formosa; but negotiations were going on all the while with 
China, the diplomatic ministers were not withdrawn, and a state 
of war was not held to exist between the two countries.^ Other 
recent examples are afforded by the seizure of the custom- 
house at Mitylcne by France in 1901, and again in 1905, by 
an international squadron, the object on both occasions being 
to put pressure on Turkey. Another case occurred in 1908 
when the Dutch captured two Venezuelan coastguard ships 
in order to compel the cessation of various grievances for 
which they had endeavored in vain to obtain redress by 
diplomatic means. We sec by these instances that the in- 
ternational acts of force comprised under the head of re- 
prisals are varied and numerous. The chief differences 
between them and war are that they do not rupture diplo- 
matic relations and abrogate treaties, and they are limited in 
their scope and, as a rul(}, localized in their operation. Two 
varieties of them are important enough to require particular 
description. 

§137 

The first of these special kinds is 

Embargo, 

or, more accurately, hostile embargo. Embargo- pure and 
simple is nothing more than the detention of ships in port; 
and it may be put in force for good reasons by a state against 
Embuio vessels, as was done by the United States 

in 1807, when to avoid the violent action of both 
French and English cruisers neutral American merchantmen 
were for a time prevented from leaving American ports by the 
act of their own government.^ A detention of this kind is 
called pacific embargo, and it has no necessary connection with 
any attempt to obtain redress for injuries received. But when 

* Annual Register, 1884t PP* 281, 369-i376; Annual RegiUer, 1885^ 
pp. 206-214. 330-335. 

* Moore, IntematiQndl Law Digeel, yol. vii, p. 143. 
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merchant vessels of an offending state are detained in the ports 
of a state that deems itself aggrieved, wc have an instance of 
such an attempt, and it is called hostile embargo. The legal 
effects of hostile embargo were stated by Lord Stowell in a lumi- 
nous judgment in the cases of the Boedes Lustj^ which arose in 
1803. After the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Great 
Britain had good reason to believe that Holland was only 
waiting for an opportunity in order to join France against 
her. An embargo was, therefore, laid on all Dutch vessels 
in British ports with the object of inducing Holland to give 
up her alliance with Napoleon. Its effect was just the con- 
trary. War broke out, and the question of the legal effect 
of the original seizure of the Dutch vessels came before a prize 
court. lord Stowell [then Sir William Scott] laid down that 
hostile embargo was at first equivocal in its legal aspects and 
its real character was determined by the events that followed 
it. If war broke out, its commencement liad a retroactive 
effect and made the seizure belligerent capture from the first. 
If satisfaction was given and friendship restored botwetm the 
two states, the original seizure amounted to nothing more than 
temporary sequestration, and worked no disturbance of pro- 
prietary rights. In the latter half of the eighteenth contuiy and 
the early years of the nineteenth, embargo was often resorted to 
in contemplation of hostilities. If a state found in its ports 
a considerable number of vessels belonging to a probable ad- 
versary, it was apt to seize the opportunity and lay hands 
upon them before the actual outbreak of war. But the 
growth of commercial interests, and a quickened sense of 
justice, caused the practice to be discontinuerl; and in modem 
times belligerents have generally gone further, and refrained 
from capturing the merchant vessels of the enemy found in 
their ports at the commencement of a war, allowing them in- 
stead a fixed period in which to depart without molestation. 
The right to confiscate remained, but as an act of grace it 
was not exercised. The Sixth Convention of the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 [purported to take it away, but its details are 
more appropriate to a later section.^ 

^ C. Robinson, AdfniraUy Reports, vol. v, pp. 244-251. 


> [See $182-] 
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The second variety of reprisals to which we must give 
special attention is the practice called 

Pacific Blockade, 

It takes place when a power that considers itself aggrieved, 
institutes a blockade^ of a port or ports of the state it deems to 
Faeifio have offended, without at the same time put- 
blockade. ting the general relations between them on a 
hostile footing. The first instance of it occurred in 1827, 
when Great Britair, France, and Russia blockaded the 
coasts of Greece in order to cut off supplies from the Turkish 
force operating on the Greek mainland, and thus induce 
Turkey, with whom they remained at peace, to accept their 
mediation in its war with its revolted Greek subjects.* From 
that time onwards pacific blockades have been resorted 
to at intervals, as a means of putting pressure upon states 
with whom it was not deemed necessary or desirable to 
^resort to regular hostilities. At first the new practice was 
somewhat haphazard in its character; but as it hardened 
into an international habit a divergence showed itself be- 
tween the views of Great Britain and France. The former 
held that the power which establishes a pacific blockade 
gains thereby no right to interfere with the shipping of states 
who are not parties to the quarrel, and as against the vessels 
of its adversary its rights do not extend to confiscation, but 
stop at sequestration. The latter maintained that the block- 
ading state was at liberty to capture and confiscate not only 
the ships of the blockaded state, but those of third powers 
• also if they attempted to crow the lines of the blockadcrs. 
The matter came to a head in 1884, when the French estab- 
lished what they regarded as a pacific blockade of part of the 
coast of Formosa, as an incident of their operations for re- 
ducing China to terms without a resort to open war. But, 
inasmuch as they claimed a right to capture vessels of third 
powers. Great Britain protested. The French Government 
declared that its public armed ships would not resort to search 
^ See Part iv, ch. v. * Holland, Studies in International Lane, pp. 136, 137. 
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and capture on the high seaa, but would seize any merchant- 
man, whether of Chinese or other nationality, that attempted 
to enter the blockaded ports; and Earl Granville, who was then 
the English Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied that in that 
case Great Britain was obliged to hold that a state of war 
existed between France and China, and must put in force her 
neutrality regulations in the ports of Singapore and Hongkong. 
In consequence of this Fnuice claimed and exercised full 
belligerent rights against neutrals; but the matter was settled 
almost immediately by the restoration of normal pacific re- 
lations with China.^ Events took much the same course in 
1893, when France claimed a right to interfere with British 
merchantmen in the course of her pacific blockade of the mouth 
of the Menam in order to induce Siam to accept her terms. 
For a short time matters looked serious; but the satisfaction 
of the French demands by the Siamese Government put an 
end to the incident. 

Meanwhile opinion and practice were ranging themselves 
on the side of the less onerous doctrine. In 1886 the Great 
Powers, with the exception of France, established a pacific 
blockade of the coasts of Greece, in order to prevent the 
Greeks from making war on Turkey, and thus precipitat- 
ing a gmat European struggle. The allied fleets abstained 
from molestijig the vessels of powers unconnected with the 
quarrel. They were instructed to detain all vessels under 
the Greek flag attempting to run the blockade, but it was 
added that even Greek ships were not to be seized when any 
part of their cargo belonged to subjects of a state other than 
Greece or the blockading powers, should such cargo have 
been shipped before notification of the blockade, or after 
notification but under a charter made before notification. 
The blockade was raised in a few weeks in view of the pacific 
assurances of a new ministry and the commencement of Greek 
disarmament; and while it lasted no protests were raised by 
states unconnected with it.* In the following year the Instl- 

‘ Brituh Parliamentary Papers, France, No. 1 (1885), pp. 1-13; French 
State Papers, Affairen de Chine (1885), pp. 1-16. 

> Britiah Parliamentary Papers, Greece, No. 4 (1886), p. 14. 
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tute of International Law resolved at Heidelberg that pacific 
blockade was legal, if it was effective, and duly notified, and did 
not interfere with ships under a foreign flag, and applied to the 
vessels that were seized no further severity than detention 
during its continuance, with release, though without com- 
pensation, at its termination.^ 

The next few years produced the two anomalous cases of 
Zanzibar and Crete.^ The operations that took place in 
them are usually classed as pacific blockades, but would be 
more accurately described as mcasuies of international police 
in which something analogous to a blockade bore the princi- 
pal part. In both cases the local sovereign gave his consent 
to what was done; whereas ordinary pacific blockades re- 
semble warlike blockades in being undertaken against his 
will, and in order to coerce him. In the case of Zanzibar in 
1888 and 1889 the Western powers brought pressure to bear 
on insurgents and slave traders. In the case of Crete in 
1897 the Great Powena of Europe brought pressure to bear 
an Greece, who wished to acquire the island, and on the 
Cretan patriots, who wished to wrest it from Turkey in 
order that it might unite with the Greek kingdom. They 
also prevented the Sultan from making any attempt to 
reduce it. In neither case were the ordinary rules of block- 
ade, whether pacific or warlike, applied in their entirety. 
In both, vessels on some errands were let through, and vessels 
0 x 1 others stopped. In the case of Crete all Greek ships were 
seized, but the sliips of other nations, including the six block- 
ading powers, were allowed to enter and land their merchandise 
if it was not destined for the Greek ti’oops or for the interior 
of the island. Thus the blockadcrs contrived most ingeniously 
to violate the law of blockade, under whichever head of it they 
chose to class their operations. If it was warlike blockade, 
they had no right to discriminate against ships of any nation, 
or ships engaged in any particular form of lawful trade, but 
were bound to exclude all alike. If it was pacific blockade, 

' Annuaire de VlnstUtU de Droit Inlemationalf 1887-1888, pp. 300, 301. 

* Holland, Studies.in International Law, pp. 139, 140, 146-150; Moore, 
International Law Digest, vol. vix, 138-140. 
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according to the generally accepted view, they had no right to 
stop ships of powers unconnected with the dispute; and though, 
according to the French variant they might do this, they 
certainly might not let their own ships through on con- 
ditions while excluding Greek ships absolutely. Their meas- 
ures may have been well adapted to the pc^culiar circumstances 
they had to meet. But pacific blockade in any previously ac- 
cepted sense of the term assuredly they were not. The same 
•may be said of the blockade instituted in April, 1913, against 
Montenegro by the Great Powers of Europe with the excep- 
tion of Russia. 

Passing by these anomalous cases, wo come next to the 
blockade of Venezuelan ports by Great Britain and Germany 
in the winter of 1902-1903, in ordesr to compel the settlement 
of pecuniary claims. Germany was at first dispostxl to resort 
to a pacific blockade, but yielded in the end to the wishes of 
Great Britain and established a state of war with Venezuela, 
though no formal declaration of war was made. The reason 
for this was that both powers wished to be able to stop neu- 
tral shipping, and knew that unless they were belligerents 
they would not have a legal right to do so. An intimation 
that the United States did not “acquiesccj in any extension 
of the doctrine of pacific blockade which may adversely 
affect the rights of states not parties to the controversy, or 
discriminate against the commerce of neutral nations" con- 
tributed towards the German change of view. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1902, a notice of warlike blockade was issued; and 
the operations against Venezuela were undoubtedly a war, 
though a little one.' They were concluded by a formal agree- 
ment in Februaiy, 1903. [The blockade of Greece by Great 
Britain and France in 1916-1917 was certainly not limited 
to Greek vessels, for ships of third powers were given a period 
of departure from Greek ports, the implication of course being 
that they were liable to capture after that time.* It has been 
argued on the one hand that this was indefensible, as Greece was 
then neutral, and on the other hand that it was justifiable as an 

' Moore, InJlernaiional Law Digest^ vol. vii, pp. 140, 141. 

> {Revue G6n6raU de DroU IrUemaUonalt vol. xxiv. Documents^ p. 63.] 
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act of reprisal for the unneutral conduct of Greece. Perhaps, 
as has been already suggested, the blockade inay be regarded 
as an incident in an intervention which was justifiable under 
treaty right. But if Greece were technically neutral, the ques- 
tion is still left open whether the ships of other neutral pow- 
ers should have been affected by the blockade.] ^ The diplo- 
matic history of the question shows clearly that the view of 
pacific blockade taken by the Institute of International Law 
is prevailing. It is held now by nearly all the jurists of the 
civilized world; and we may hope that it will receive the con- 
secration of general assent on the part of the powers at the next 
Hague Conference. It is the only one consistent with sound 
principle, since no power has the right to prevent the ships of 
other powers from trading in time of peace with ports opened 
to them by the local sovereign. But if no trade other than that 
of the blockading and the blockaded powers is molested, it is 
impossible to say that any international offense is committed. 
The parties immediately concerned must be allowed to settle 
their disagreement in their own way, as long as they do not 
interfere with the rights of those who have no concern with the 
matter in dispute. The qucj^tion whether the vessels seized 
by the blockaders should be confiscated or sequestrated is a 
comparatively small one, ijs long as the seizures are confined to 
ships of the power against which the blockade is instituted. It 
might well be left to the blockading government. The treat- 
ment would then in all probability be varied according to the 
circumstances of the case. If the controversy arose about a 
pecuniary chum, confiscation of vessels till their value reached 
the amount in dispute would be a natural and unexceptionable 
way of obtaining satisfaction, when the mercantile marine of 
the state accused of delinquency afforded prizes of sufficient 
richness. 

§139 

The power against which reprisals of any kind are insti- 
tuted can, if it pleases, resort to war in return; and it is cer- 

^ [See $ 64. Ion, The Hellenic CrisiSf American Journal of International 
Law; vol. xii, 806-812. Garner, Inlemalional Law and the World War, 
Tol. u, SS 465, 510. F^uchille, DroU International Public, vol. u, § 1666.^*] 
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tain that any powerful and high^pirited nation would do so. 
Self-respect would forbid it to give way under violent and co- 
ercive pressure, though it might have been willing to settle 
the question at issue, after negotiation, by some 
acceptable concession. But in cases where MiiiunibiUtgrof 
a strong state or group of states finds itself 
obliged to undertake what are practically measures of police 
against weak and recalcitrant powers, one or other of the- 
means just described may be a useful alternative to war. 
They are less destructive and more limited in their operation. 
It is true that they may be used to inflict injury on small 
states, and extort from them a compliance with unreasonable 
demands. But war can be equally unjust, and would cer- 
tainly cause more suffering. There seems no reason'# to 
endeavor to banish from International Law its sanction of these 
anomalous operations, which are neither wholly warlike nor 
wholly peaceful. What should be done is to create a strong 
public opinion against their use on slight provocation, or for a 
manifestly unjust cause. Moreover, it is necessary to guard 
against a new danger which has arisen in consequence of the 
decision of the last Hague Conference that formal declarations 
of war must precede the commencement of hostilities.^ This 
rule does not, of course, apply to measures that are not war, 
though, like war, they involve acts of force. Consequently 
strong powers may be tempted to evade the new obligation 
by making sudden attacks on weak states under the guise of 
reprisals. Professor Westlake proposes to meet this danger 
by a mle to the effect that no form of reprisals shall be used 
against any state unless it refuses or neglects to reply to an 
offer of arbitration, or, after accepting the offer, prevents any 
agreement of reference from being concluded, or, after an 
arbitration, refuses to submit to an award.’’* 

§140 

A declaration of war is a formal notification on the part 
of a state that it considers itself at war with another state to 

^ See § 140. 

* Law Quarterly Renew, April, 1900, p. 136. See ft 221. 
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which the notification is sent. The question whether such 
declarations are necessary was answered in the affirmative 
by the Hague Conference of 1907. But before we give the 
exact terms in which it ended a controversy as old as Inter- 
national Law, it will be advisable to state very briefly how 
matters stood before its intervention. Among the early 
publicists there was a great preponderance of opinion in favor 
of the doctrine that no state ought to commence hostili- 
ties before it had sent to its opponent a formal notice of its 
intention to fight. But if we turn to practice we find that, 
though in the Middle Ages heralds were generally despatched 
with much ceremony to give the enemy warning, sometimes 
the notice itself was turned into an insult, as when Charles V 
of France declawid war in 1.S69 against Edward III of England 
by a letter the bearer of which was a common servant.^ After 
the decay of the mediaeval order the use of heralds gradually 
ceased. It was followed by formal diplomatic statements to 
the other side of a determination to commence hostilities. But 
these were often omitted, and at last in the eighteenth century 
they become the exception rather than the rule. Such dec- 
larations as we do find wem mode more often than not some 
time after acts of hostility luid been going on. For instance, 
fighting comiiionced between England and France by land and 
sea in 1754, but the formal declarations of war were not 
made till 1750. One more case will suffice out of the many 
that lie ready to hand. At the end of 1787 Austria seized vari- 
ous Turkish fortresses, but she did not declare war till Feb- 
ruary, 1788.* Little change took place till the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, when the practice of making declara- 
tions before resorting to the use of force showed signs of revival. 
In 1870 the French charg6 d’affaires at Berlin handed in a 
formal declaration of war before the outbreak of hostilities 
between France and Prussia, and in 1877 a despatch declaring 
war was given to the Turkish representative at St. Petersburg. 

With such' a history as this behind them, it is evident that 
modern jurists could not insist on the ancient view that Inter- 

1 Ward, lliitlori/ of the Law of Naliow, vol. ii, p. 208. 

* Maurice, HosliUtiea without Declaration of War, pp. 20, 21, 26, 27. 
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national Law required a formal declaration of war as a prelim- 
inary to any warlike acts, or at least as contemporary with 
them. The contrary doctrine that no declaration is necessary 
was the only one that could be deduced from the practice of 
nations; and practice was the only evidence of their consent 
before the existence of a general international agreement 
embodied in a binding document. We find, therefore, that 
most writers on the subject uphold the latter view, though 
there still remain some who follow the ancient authorities, in 
a laudable endeavor to provide against treacherous attacks. 
But their zeal for righteousness causes them to fall into the 
old confusion between what is and what ought to be. Inter- 
national morality does undoubtedly demand that no hostile 
operations shall be commenced without warning. This is, 
however, a very different thing from commencing without 
declaration. To attack another state in a period of profound 
peace, without having previously formulated claims and en- 
deavored to obtain satisfaction by diplomatic means, would 
amount to an act of international brigandage, and would 
probably be treabxi accordingly. But the state of things set 
up by such abominable means would nevertheless be war, and 
both sides would be expected to carry on their operations 
according to the laws of war. When in 1904 Admiral Togo 
made his c(d(d)ratcd dash on tho Russian fleet in the outer har- 
bor of Port Arthur, Japan was immediately accused, not of 
being engaged in operations that could not l)o reganlcd as war 
but, as having commenced a war by “a treacherous attack. 
The facts of the case lent no countenantuj to this view. Nego- 
tiations had been going on without avail since July, 1903. On 
February 6, 1904, the Japanese minister at St. Petersburg 
handed to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Fomign Secretary, 
a note which not only broke off diplomatic negotiations, but 
added that the government of Japan reserved to themselves 
the right to take such independent action as they may deem 
best to consolidate and defend their menaced position.” This 
was an unmistakable warning that hostilities might be expected 

^ Russian Manifesto of Fcbnioiy 18, 1904. See Takahashi, IntematUmal 
Lana Applied to the Ruseo-Japanese IFar, p. 8. 
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at any moment. On the day it was delivered the Japanese 
squadron sailed from Sasebo and one of its vessels captured a 
cruiser of the Russian Volunteer Fleet. On the 8th the Rus- 
sian warships at Fort Arthur were seriously damaged by Jap- 
anese torpedo boats, and on the 9th an action was fought off 
Chemulpo, as a result of which a Russian cruiser and gunboat 
were destroyed. After acts of hostility had been going on for 
four days,. Japan published a formal declaration of war on 
February 10.* 

There can be no doubt that the conduct of the island em- 
pire on this occasion was in no way open to the charge of 
treachery. It was well within approved precedents. But the 
controversy it provoked called the attention of the civilized 
world to the matter; and the obvious unreality of making 
declarations of war some time after the war has commenced 
was incapable of explanation on any reasonable grounds. No 
doubt it had become a settled rule of International Law in 
such cases to date the commencement of war, with all the 
legal changes it involves,* from the first act of hostility. 
But it is often difficult to settle what is the first act of hostil- 
ity. Expert opinions have differed as to the particular 
war we are now discussing. A Japanese prize court at Sasebo 
decided in the case of the Argun that “the war commenced 
when the Japanese fleet left Sasebo with the intention of 
attacking the Russian fleet”; but a higher court declared 
soon after in the case of the Mukden that the state of war 
between the two countries dated from the capture of the 
EkaterinoslaVf the first vessel seized by Adniiral Togo’s 
squadron on its way to Port. Arthur.® Clearly there were 
strong grounds for what may be termed international legis- 
lation on the matter. And it was equally clear that the 
objects of any such legislation must be to provide for a notice 
so unequivocal in character that no charge of treachery could 
arise, to remove all doubt as to the exact moment when a 

* Takahashi, IrUmuUumal Law Applied to the Bueao-Japaneae Waff pp. 
14, 15, 701. * See-SS 143-146. 

a Takahashi, IrUernaHonal Law Apjdied to the Buaao^apaneee War, pp. 
23,602. 
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state of war was substituted for a state of peace, and to secure 
for neutrals immediate notice of an event that makes so im- 
portant a change in their own rights and duties. The second 
Hague Conference set itself to accomplish these ends, and its 
efforts were successful. The third of its Conventions dealt 
with the subject, and the first article laid down that hostilities 
between the contracting powers “must not commence with-^ 
out previous and explicit warning, in the form either of a 
declaration of war with the reasons assigned for it or of an 
ultimatum with conditional declaration of war.” It is ob- 
vious that these words apply only to the side which decides 
to resort to immediate hostilities, and not to that which 
awaits action on the part of its adversary, even though it 
may ha^e so acted as to force on the war of set purpose, and 
be so well prepared that it strikes the first blow. The posi- 
tion of neutrals was defined and protected in the second article, 
which provided that “ the existence of a state of war must be 
notified to the neutral powers without delay, and shall not 
take effect in regard to them until after the receipt of a 
notification, which may, however, be given by telegraph.” 
But in the absence of such a notification the rights and duties 
of neutrals will accrue to states, “if it is clearly established 
that they were in fact aware of the existence of a state of war. ” ' 
The Convention has been signed by all the powers repre- 
sented at the Conference. What it asserts may therefore be 
regarded as the law of the civilized world. It is true that the 
phrasing of the articles does not in so many words pledge the 
contracting powers to commence their future wars with formal 
declarations. But when they are made to say that hostilities 
must not commence without declaration, they do in effect 
pledge themselves to declare, since no power would care to 
face the accusation of violating a rule after stating in a solemn 
international agreement that it ought always to be observed. 
It is important to note that, according to the terms of the 

^ Higgins, ThB Hague Peace CanfereneeSj pp. 198, 190; Whittuck, Inter- 
national Document8f p. 121; Supjilement to the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, vol. 2, pp. 86, 87; British Psiliaineiitaiy Papers, Miaedlane- 
otw,No.6(1008),p.43. 
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first article of the Convention, the declaration must be issued 
before the first act of force takes place {prSalable), It must 
also be perfectly clear and unmistakable in its terms (non 
iquivogue)y and must give reasons why the state that issues 
it has resorted to war (motivie). The attempt of Holland 
to secure an interval of twenty-four hours between notice 
and attack failed. The blow may fall immediately after the 
declaration is made. Rut, treachery apart, in no case when 
common prudence has been exercised can a state be taken 
altogether unawares; for sudden demands which have not 
been answered and negotiated upon cannot supply the 
material for the reasoned declaration that is required. No 
law can prevent deliberate perfidy. All that can be done 
by the legislator is to make it difficult, and this the second 
Hague Conference has accomplished with regard to the 
matter l)cfore us. On the other hand its regulations do not 
deprive a well-prepared power of the advantage of striking 
the first blow, for “notice to your adversary that you are 
tired of negotiating and mean to fight is by no means the 
same thing as notice that you will attack at a given place, 
on a given day, and at a given time.^'^ 

The Convention, as we have sccti, offers an alternative to 
a declaration of war in the shape of an ultimatum with con« 
ditional declaration. When one power makes demands on 
another, and couples with them an intimation that war will 
lie the cost of their rejection, it is said to present an ultima- 
tum; and when the ultimatum contains a statement to the 
effect that unless a favorable reply is given by a certain 
time hostilities will then begin, it 4s an ultimatum with con- 
ditional declaration of war. If it is left unanswered, or 
answered unfavorably, a state of war commences at the 
time named, no further declaration being required, [though 
there is of course no objection to the issue of one. A recent 
example is to be found in the British notification to Germany, 
on August 4, 1914, that the British government would take all 
steps in their power to uphold the neutrality of Belgium, un- 
less Germany would give an assurance by midnight that she 
^ Lawrence, InterruMonal PrMema and Hague ConferenoeSf p, 90. 
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would, proceed no further with the violation of the Belgian 
frontier. This ultimatum was not complied with, and Great 
Britain then issued a declaration of war.^ In general, the 
rules of the Convention were obscr\'ed by the various powers 
who entered the great war. But Germany invaded French 
territory on August 2, 1914 (the day before she declared war) ; 
her excuse, which she herself subsequently admitted to be un- 
founded, being that French aircraft had dropped bombs near 
Nuremberg on August 2. Further, Austria commenced war on 
Japan by hostile acts, and not by a declaration; and so did 
Turkey on Russia and France, and Bulgaria on Serbia.]* 

The refei’encc to neutral powera in the second article of 
the Convention is a recognition of Ihe fact that their intcjrests, 
as well as those of belligci'ents, an? involved in the substitu- 
tion of a state of war for a state of peace. When the change 
comes, it involves both neutral governments and neutral in- 
dividuals in a complex of new obligations, and confers on 
them a number of new rights. Obviously it is most impor- 
tant that they should, know the exacd^ time when the altera- 
tion in their legal position takes effect. I'he paitics to the 
struggle are, therefore, bound to s<md them without delay 
notification of the outbreak of war, a message by telegraph 
being deemed sufficient. Without such notification belliger- 
ents cannot enforce th<jir rights against neiilmls, unless they 
are able to show that tlic requisite knowledge has been ac- 
quired in some other way. With modern nutans of com- 
munication a war is not a tiling that can Imi ki‘pt concealed. 
Its existence would be known all over the worUl in a very 
short time. But nevertheless the rule that lumtrals are not 
liable for breach of neutrality till knowledge of the outbreak 
of war has liecn brought home to them, might affect the 
validity of captures made at sea in the first outburst of a 
maritime conflict. In addition to the mere notification re- 
quired by the Convention, belligerents will probably con- 
tinue to issue the manifestoes it has long l>een customary for 

' [BrUiah Parliamentary PaperSf Misc. No, 6 (1914), Nos. 153, 159 (pp. 
76-76,77).! 

* [Fauchille, Droit International PtMic, j ol. ii, § 1030 
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them to publish in their own territories, as a warning to 
their subjects and a justification of themselves before the 
world. And doubtless copies of these manifestoes will be 
sent, as heretofore, to neutral governments. 

§141 

Every independent state decides for itself whether it shall 
make war or remain at peace. If it resorts to hostilities it 
The moaning obtains OS a matter of course all the rights of 
a belligerent. Other states have no power to 
beiugcrenoy. give or to withhold them. But the case is very 
different with regard to such communities as are not already 
states in the eye of International Law, though they arc striv- 
ing to become independent, and to have their independence 
recognized by other powers.^ Technically they form por- 
tions of old-established states. Practically each is in revolt 
against the state organization to which it belongs in law, 
and is endeavoring to set up a separate state organization 
for itself or to gain control of the existing organization. 
By the municipal law of the coimtry of which the community 
is still legally a part its members are traitors and liable to 
punishment as such. Yet they are carrying on open war under 
the orders of authorities analogous to those of recognized 
states. How then arc they to be treated? International 
Law gives no answer to this question as far as the govern- 
ment against which they are in revolt is concerned. Ques- 
tions between it and its rebels an; domestic questions to be 
resolved by internal authority. In modern times when civil 
strife reaches the dimensions of a war the pai'eut state 
invariably treats the insurgents as belligerents, partly from 
motives of humanity and partly because it does not care to 
expose its own forces to military reprisals. An instance of 
this on a large scale is afforded by the events of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. The Supreme Court decided in the case of 
the Amy Warwick^ that the Confederates were at the same 
time belligerents and traitors, and subject to the liabilities 

>SeeS46. 

* Black, BepotU of (he U, S. Supreme CWf, vol. n, p. 635. 
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of both. In practice, however, they were treated as bel- 
ligerents throughout the struggle. But if third parties are 
affected by the war, International Law steps in and gives 
them rules by which to govern their conduct towards the com- 
batants. It lays down that they may under certain circum- 
stances grant to the side in arms against the parent state 
all the rights of lawful belligerents. The notice of their 
intention to do this is called recognition of belligerency. It 
must be publicly given, either in words, or by the perform- 
ance of acts peculiar to the relation between a neutral and a 
belligerent community. It does not confer upon the com- 
munity recognized all the rights of an independent state; 
but it grants to its government and subjects the rights and 
imposes upon them the obligations of an independent state 
in all matters relating to the war. It follows from this that 
the powers that give such recognition are bound to sub- 
mit to lawful captures of their merchantmen made by the 
cruisers of the community recognized, or by those of the 
mother country. They must also respect effective blockades 
carried on by either side, and treat the ofilcors and soldiers of 
the rebels as lawful combatants, no less than the officers and 
soldiers of the established government. 

Since n)cognition of belligerency has such important legal 
effects, it is necessary to discuss the circumstances in which 
it may be given by third powers without offence to the 
parent state. Two conditions are necessary. The struggle 
must have attained the dimensions of a war, as wars are under- 
stood by civilized states; and the interests of the power 
that recognizes must be affected by it. The first condition 
is satisfied when the revolted community is seated upon a 
definite territory, over which an organized government exer- 
cises control except in so far as parts of it may be in the 
military occupation of the enemy, in which forces are levied 
and organized, and from which they are sent into the field 
to combat according io the rules of civilized warfare. The 
second condition is satisfied when there are so many points 
of contact between the subjects of the ' recognizing state 
and the warlike operations, that it is necessary for it to deter- 
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mine how it will treat the parties to the struggle. When 
an insurrection is confined to a district in the interior of a 
country, other states would be acting in an unfriendly man- 
ner if they recognized the belligerency of the insurgents, 
because by the nature of the case the incidents of the conflict 
could not directly affect their subjects. But if a frontier 
province rebelled, it would be difficult for the neighboring 
power or powers to avoid coming to a decision on the ques- 
tion whether or not the mbellion amounted to a war; and 
should the struggle be maritime, states interested in sea- 
borne commerce could* hardly refrain from recognition, if 
the area of hostilities was wide and the interests at stake 
were great and various. The status of cruisers, the legality of 
blockades, and the validity of captures must be determined. 
What is lawful treatment of neutral merchantmen, if there 
is a war, is unauthorized and illegal violence, if there is not; 
and inasmuch as recognition of belligerency relieves the 
parent state from responsibility for the acts of the insurgent 
cruisers, and allows it to treat the vessels of the recognizing 
power as belligerents treat neutral shipping, it is almost 
as much benefited by the act as are the people in revolt 
against it. All these points were thoroughly discussed in 
the controversy that arose between Great Britain and the 
United States with regard to the recognition by the former 
of the belligerency of the Southern Confederacy in the 
spring of 1861. It is generally admitted now that the con- 
duct of the British Government was perfectly lawful, and 
the recognition neither uncalled for nor premature; for 
great commercial interests were involved, and President 
Lincoln had proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports 
three weeks before Queen Victoria’s proclamation was issued.^ 
[So far we have spoken of recognition of belligerency accorded 
by a neutral state. It can also be given by a belligerent state 
to a body of rebels against the government of the opposing 
belligerent. Thus, in 1918, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
the United States of America, who were all at war with Ger- 
many and Austria, recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as belliger- 
* Moore, IfUemaUonal Law Digest, vol. i, pp. 184-193. 
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ents in their struggle against the Central Empires. Does recog- 
nition of this kind differ from recognition of belligerency by a 
neutral state? Must the same conditions be satisfied before it 
can be granted? According to one view, if a state be at war 
with another, and rebellion break out in the latter, there is 
nothing unlawful in encouraging the rebels in every possible 
way, including the recognition of them as belligerents. It is 
merely taking to oneself an additional ally, though that ally may 
meet the penalties of -treason as well as the risks of warfare 
at the hands of its mother country. If that be so, the inference 
might follow that it is quite immaterial whether the rebels 
possess fixed territory, have an organized government, or 
fight like civilized beings. To this it may be replied that no 
state has the right to connive at — much less to encourage-:- 
barbarous modes of warfare on the part of an ally, and that 
even if no other condition of recognizing belligerency be satis- 
fied, yet compliance of the rebels with the laws of war must be. 
Nor is it very clear how there can be any guarantee for such 
compliance, unless they have over them an organized govern- 
ment, and tills in its turn seems to imply tliat the government 
has some territory under its control. The Czecho-Slovaks 
fulfilled all these conditions before they were rec^ognized, and 
it is submitted that in future recognitions of the same kind 
similar reciuircments should be made, though it may well be 
that the condition as to a definite amount of territory cannot be 
pressed too closely.^ Another possible solution would be to 
treat the case as one not of recognition of belligerency but of 
insurgency, and this we now proceed to discuss.] 

§142 

In modem times the question has arisen whether recog- 
nition of a condition midway between belligerency and mere 
unauthorized and lawless violence might not be given with 

1 [American Journal of International LaWf vol. xm, pp. 93-05. Cfumer, 
International Law and the World War, vol. i, $ 26. Opponheini, Interna- 
iional Law, vnl. ii, § 76a. Fauchille, Droit IntemaUoruU Publtc, vol. n, 

§ 1088 ' (where an untenable distinction seems to be taken between a bellig- 
erent fomenting a rebellion and recognising one already in being).] 
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advantage. Suppose, for instance, a fleet revolts unsupported 
by any province or port, and its vessels carry on the ordi- 
nary operations of naval warfare without making the slight- 
of est attempt to hoist the black flag and depre- 
date on the searbome commerce of the world. 
They cannot be looked on as regular belligerents, because 
belligerency and territory ai*e inseparably connected. Nor 
ought they, on the other hand, to be classed as denationalized 
rovers of the seas, liable to be attacked and destroyed by the 
warships of any state, for their operations have a political 
object, and arc limited to hostilities against the government 
they are seeking to overthrow. Recognition of uidcpcndence 
is out of the question. Recognition of belligerency cannot 
be granted without giving them the right to subject the 
merchantmen of the giuntor to all the severities that states 
at war may inflict on neutral vessels. Common sense and 
humanity condemn the idea of treating them as pirates. 
The only course remaining is to interfere; in no respect with 
the struggle between them and the loyal forces of their own 
country, as long as they refrain from injury to the persons or 
property of subjects of other powei-s. They cannot be al- 
lowed to exercise the right of search on board quasi-neutral 
vessels, or to blockade against them the poits of the mother 
country, or to capture them for carrying contraband or engag- 
ing in unnoutral service. Nor may they bombard those 
quarters of the mother country's coast towns which are 
largely inhabited by subjects of other powera or full of 
property belonging to such persons. In all other respects 
^heir operations should be left unrestrained, and regarded 
as regular warfare. Such cases will l^e rare, but they arc by 
no means unknown. Two of considerable importance have 
arisen in recent times. In 1891 the insurrection of the 
Chilian Congressional party which finally overthrew Presi- 
dent Balmaceda began with a revolt of the fleet, and some 
little time elapsed before land forces and provinces joined in 
the movement. And in 1893 the Brazilian fleet revolted, and 
for seven months occupied the iiiner harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
tin in March, 1894, it surrendered to the government. In 
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both cases foreign states showed a strong tendency to assign 
to the insurgents the position we have just indicated, though 
th^ made various reservations and exceptions which showed 
that their governments had not clearly thought out the legal 
consequences of the principles they had adopted.^ The fall of 
Balmaceda in Chile, and the triumph of the republican govern- 
ment in Brazil put an end to all difficulties at the moment. 
And the subsequent consideration of these and other cases by 
international jurists has created a strong body of opinion in 
favor of such a course as wc have recommended on the part of 
states unconcerned with the dispute. 

The principles involved are by no means confined to cases 
where no land territory has joined in the insurrectionary move- 
ment. They apply as well to all rt^volts and civil wars 'in 
which the insurgents cannot well be meognized as belligerents 
because of their ex)mparative unimportance, or their deficiency 
in organization and resources, or their lack of points of contact 
with the outside world. But since they are carrying on 
political objects by moans known to the laws of war, they can- 
not be regarded as outlaws by foreign powers, however much 
it may please the authorities against whom they are acting to 
describe them as such. Their position has been ctilled insur- 
gency, and matters would be simplified if the official acknowl- 
edgment of its existence were called recognition of insurgency.’ 

§143 

The outbreak of the war brings about ipso facto an im- 
portant change in the legal relations of the subjects of 
the belligerent states. Diplomatic intercourse ^he immediate 
ceases, if it had not come to an end before; legal etrocte of the 
and consuls are no longer permitted to perform 
their functions. The public armed forces on each side are 
at once endowed with the right to carry on active hostilities 
according to the ordinary rules of warfare; and the rights 

'Lawrence, Reoigniiion of Belligerency coneulered in rdoHon to Naval 
Warfare, pp. 10-18, ii paper in the Journal of the Royal United Service Irv- 
;iH*ulion, January, 1897; Moore, International Law Digest, vol. i, pp. 201- 
205, vol. II, pp. 1107-1120. IHall, International Law, 7th ed., § 5a.l 

* G. G. Wilron, Insurgency, pp. 13-17. 
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of private individuals with regard to ordinary intercourse 
with subjects of the hostile state are immediately curtailed. 
No transactions injurious to their own side must be entered 
on by them. They must give no aid and comfort to the 
enemy. They may not buy public funds and securities created 
by his government during the war. It is treasonable for them 
to send him intelligence about the plans and operations of 
their own side. To a veiy considerable extent, therefore, the 
subjects of enemy states are enemies, though numerous miti- 
gations have blunted the severity of the old doctrine that the 
outbreak of war authorizes indiscriminate violence between all 
members of the hostile nations. Non-combatants are exempt 
from most of the severities of warfare; but they are not free 
to act as if no war existed. 

With regard to commercial intercourse there are two views. 
The older was set forth by Sir William Scott in the case of the 
Hoop.' He declared it to be an universal principle of law ** that 
** all trading with the public enemy, unless with the permission 
of the sovereign, is interdicted.” Ho then drew attention to 
the fact that English law applied with great vigor a principle 
that was to be found in the law of almost every country, that 
“the character of alien enemy carries with it a disability to sue 
or to sustain in the language of the civilians a persona standi in 
judicio.^* From this he obtained a further ar^meiifiiTfavor 
oTthe proposition that commerce with enemy subjects is illegal; 
for “if the parties who arc to contract have no right to compel 
the performance of the contract, nor even to appear in the court 
of justice for that purpose, can there be a stronger proof that 
the law imposes a legal inability "to contract?” This view was 
adopted and enforced by the couits of the United States, and 
seems to have been held pretty generally on the continent of 
Europe for a long time. According to Despagnet^ it was 
enforced by France as late as 1870; but by that time a newer 
and less severe doctrine had obtained a considerable hold on 
the opinion of jurists, especially in Germany.* Briefly stated, 

' G. RobiDBon, Admiralty ReportSf vol. i, pp. 196-220. 

* Droit IrUerruUional PubtiCf § 517. 

* See Westlake^ ItUernaiional LaWf port u, p. 49. 
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it laid down that, sinoe war no longer placed the general popula- 
tion of the opposing nations in a condition of active hostility, 
commercial intercourse should be allowed to go on between 
them except in so far as the necessities of national defence 
justified its suspension. [What bearing Article 23 (h) of the 
Hague Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs of 
]War on Land, agreed to at the Hague Peace Conference, 
1907, has on the. topic is doubtful. It forbids “de declarer 
iteirUSi suspendus, ou- non recevabUs en justice^ les droits et 
actions des nationaux de la partie aduerse." The British 
official translation of this is “to declaie abolished, suspended 
or inadmissible the right of the subjects of the hostile 
party to institute legal proceedings’’:* and other versions are 
given elsewhere.- One of the interpretations of the section 
(notably that of the Germans) at the Conference was that it 
prohibited a belligerent from preventing the subjects of his 
enemy from suing on contract in the tribunals of the other side, 
and that it therefore reversed the old rule which denied to an ^ 
enemy subject the right to appear in a court of his countiy’s 
fo(? while the war was in progress.* But the British and Ameri- 
can view was a veiy different one. It was that the words are 
merely intended for the guidance of a belligerent commander 
in occupied territory,* and in 1911 the British Foreign Office 
officially adopted this interpretation.* The discussion of the 
section at the Peace Conference was so inadequate** that it was 
not clearly realized to what the Continental interpretation 
would have committed Great Britain. For a great deal of 
legislation by Parliament would have been required to swee^p 

^ Parliamentary Papers. Misc. No. 6 (1008), p. 65. 

* [Ibid. No. 1 (1908) p. 86. Supplement to American Journal of Inter- 
national Lato, vol. ii, p. 107.] 

* Report of the lilrst Sitting of the First Sub-Committee of the Second 
Committee, p. 3. See also Oerman White Hook, Deo. 6, 1007, p. 7. An 
illuminating discussion of the whole subject will be found in Hiffiins, Hague 
Peace Conferences, pp. 263-266. 

«See §§ 176-180. 

* Oppenheim, League of Nations (1919), pp. 46-^55. Holland, Latas of 
War on Land, p. 44. American Journal of International Law, voL n, p. 70. 

*Deuxibme Conference Internationale de la Paix. Ades el Dodmenls, 
vol. nz, p. 14. 
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away the existing English law and practice.^ Such was the 
unsatisfactoiy lack of agreement when the great war broke 
out in 1914. Germany, knowing the British pre-war view of 
Article 23 (A), indicated to the British government her inten- 
tion to suspend enforcement of any British demands against 
Germans, unless she received within 24 hours an undertaking 
that German demands against Englishmen would continue to 
be enforced. No arrangement was reached, and the British 
interpretation of the section was thus reaffirmed by the 
British government, and was embodied in Porter v. Freu^ 
denberg^ by the Court of Appeal who held that an alien enemy, 
unless he be within the realm by the King’s license, cannot sue 
in the King’s courts, but that he can be sued and then, if the 
decision go against him, he can appeal. This decision, on the 
face of it, shut the door on any mitigation of the older doe- 
trine of the unenforceability of contracts by an alien enemy 
during war, and seemed to leave the British doctrine where 
Lord Stowell left it in The Ho(yp more than a century earlier. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, the En^sh courts, as the war went 
on, recognized so many exceptions to the rule that “it is very 
doubtful whether alien enemies in many other belligerent 
states enjoyed greater procedural capacity than those in the 
United Kingdom.”* For, if resident there, they could sue if 
they complied with the Aliens Restriction Act, 1914, even 
though they were interned, or perhaps if they resided in a neu- 
tral or allied countiy, or if they had a license to trade, or were 
merely nominal co-plaintiffs with a British subject.* 

So far we have discussed the question whether the subjccia 
of one belligerent can sue or b&sued in the courts of the other, 
and, considering the controversy raised as to Article 23 (A), this 
appears to come within the bounds of International Law. But 
whether the topic of trading with the enemy does so must be 
seriously doubted. Every treatise on International Law has 

^ Westlake, International Law, vol. i, pp. 40-50, 83-80. Latifi, Effeete 
cf War an Property, pp. 59-58. 

« [L. R. [1915] 1 K. B. 857, 874r-880.1 

* [Oppenheim, ItUemaHonal Law, vol. u, S 100a.] 

* IMcNoir, Legal Effects of War, pp. 54-n58.] 
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pometUng to say on the matter, the British-American view 
being that war makes such trading unlawful with a few excep- 
tions, while, according to what may be called the Continental 
view, such trading is not unlawful, unless specially forbidden 
by a belligerent. [A better recent view seems to that pro- 
hibition or permission is entirely a matter for the discretion of 
the belligerent state itself. If that be so, it falls within the 
municipal law of each state, and the rules relating to it should 
be excluded from books on International Law. But the older 
doctrine is still asserted,* and the exponents of the new theory 
seem to lack courage in their convictions, for they give the 
details of the rules adopted by particular states. During the 
great war, the belligerent states in general forbade their sub- 
jects to trade with the enemy.*] 

5144 

We are faced by a number of difficult and complicated 
questions when we come to consider the effect of war upon 
treaties to which the belligerents are parties, 'iiu, elTect war 
The only way in which it is possible to deal 
with them satisfactorily is to adopt the method ento and oUior 
of analysis; and even so we shall have to confess partiee. 

that with regard to some cases agreement is by no means gen- 
eral or practice uniform. [A suggestion deserving the closest 
consideration has been made that the true test is to be sought 
in the Intention of the parties, and that if, at the time of mak- 
ing the treaty, the signatories meant it to survive the outbreak 
of war, it will do so, and otherwise not. If this be so, the rules 
that follow should be treated as no more than an indication of 
the probable intention of the parties where none has been ex- 
pressed or implied in the treaty itself.]* We will begin by 

^ [Oppenheim, International JjaWy vol. ii, § 101. Gamer, IntematiomU 
Law and the World War, vol. i, § 141.] 

* Fauchilln, Droit International PvbliCf vol. ii, { 1060. Hall, Inter* 
noHonal Law, 7th $ 126.J 

* [For a good account of the English Law, see McNair, Legal Effects of 
War, ch. iv-vii.] 

* [Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst in British Year Book of International Law (1921- 
1922), pp. 37-47.1 
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separating treaties to which other powers besides the belliger- 
ents are parties from treaties to which the belligerents only are 
parties. The first class will at once divide into great intemor 
timal treaties and ordinary treaties. The latter provide for the 
everyday business of international intercourse, while the former 
make epochs in the development of'the state system and tu- 
torial distribution of parts of the civilized world, or take a 
wider range and legislate for the society of nations, dealing 
with questions that affect the condition of a large portion of the 
human race. 

In estimating the effect of war upon great international 
treaties we must distinguish four cases. The first arises when 
the cause of the war is quite unconnected with the treaty. 
Thus in 1866 Pi^ussia and Austria, two signatory powers of the 
great Treaty of Paris of 1856 which for a time settled the East- 
ern question, were the chief belligerents in a confiict which arose 
out of German affairs and had no comiection with the Turkish 
Empire and its dependencies. The Treaty of Paris was en- 
tirely untouched by that war, and the lights and obligations of 
Austria and Prussia imder it remained what they were before. 
In such circumstances a great international treaty is unaffected 
by the war. The second case occurs when the war does not 
arise out of the treaty, but operates to hinder the performance 
of some of its stipulations by the belligerents. France, for 
instance, when in 1870 she was reeling under the blows of Ger- 
many, would not have been able to make good the guarantee of 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire into 
which she had entered with England and Austria in 1856. 
In such a condition of affairs the obligations it is impossible to 
fulfil must be held to be suspended for a time and to revive 
again when the power in question is able to undertake them. 
If there are other provisions of the treaty, which require 
merdy passive acquiescence and not active support, they con- 
tinue to bind the crippled state, and the whole treaty remains 
binding on the other signatoiy powers, especially when it is 
directed to purely humanitarian ends, such as the Final Act 
of the Brussels Confci'ence of 1890 for the suppression of the 
African slave trade. [But it may well happen that, though the 
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war does not arise out of the treaty, yet occurrences in the 
course of it, may make modification or even abrogation of it 
advisable at the end of the war. Thus Germany lost all her 
colonial possessions in the course of the great war, including 
those in Africa, and, after peace was restored, the Final Act 
of the Brussels Conference, 1890, was abrogated as between 
many of the belligerent powers who had been parties to it, and 
who substituted for it the Convention of September, 1919 But 
the Act still remains -in force as regards those of its signatories 
who took no part in the Convention of 1919.^ An example of 
a treaty which required partial modification as the result of 
events in the same war was the Treaty of Constantinople, 
1888, neutralizing the Suez Canal.J^ The third case occurs 
when the war arises out of the treaty. This happened in 1877, 
when Russia and Turkey, two of the parties to the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, went to war upon the Eastern question. It is 
veiy difficult to say what are the legal effects of such action. 
The chief factor in determining them must be the will of the 
other signatory powers. In 1877-1878 they remained neutral 
during the war, but at its clase put in a successful claim to be 
consulted in drawing up the conditions of peace, on the ground 
tliat, having allowed the state of affairs established in 1856 to 
be upset, they were entitled to a voice in shaping the new ar- 
rangements which were to take its place. If they had chosen 
instead to adopt the course of insisting upon the Treaty of 
Paris and making war against any power that infringed it, 
they would no doubt have been within their technical right. 
Or, if the disagreement between the belligerents had related to 
a small and unimportant point in the treaty, they might have 
been allowed to settle their quarrel without interference, on the 
understanding that the other stipulations remained in force 
unaffected by the war. [The consent of a single neutral power 
to the abrogation of a treaty, which has led to a war between 
the other parties to it, may be implied. It seems that this does 
not apply to the treaties with Holland by which, on April 19, 
1839, the great powers guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium. 
They were abrogated by the recent treaties of peace with Ger- 

» [See SS 62, 103.] * [See § 90.] 
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many (Article 31), whose infraction of Belgium's neutraliza- 
tion had led to the participation of Belgium and Great Britain 
in the war; with Austria (Article 83), and Hungary (Article 67). 
Holland, who was neutral in the war, was not a party to any 
of them. Adequate provision was, however, made for her in- 
terests by the stipulation that the conventions to Ixj substi- 
tuted for the treaties of 1839 should he entered into by the 
Allied and Associated Powers with the government of Holland 
as well as with that of Belgium. But the negotiations between 
Holland and Belgium broke down on a small point and no 
new convention has r>cen signed. And it would be going too 
far to say that Holland’s consent to the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1839 must be implied, whatever may be the posi- 
tion of Belgium and other powers with respect to them.] In 
the fourth place [great international treaties which are intended 
to operate during war, such as the Hague Conventions, come 
into active force on its outbreak.] 

Ordinary treaties to which one or more powers besides the 
belligerents are parties, are affected by the war according to 
their subject-matter. Thus an alliance between three states 
would be destroyed altogether if war broke out between two 
of them; a treaty of commenje would cease to operate between 
the belligerents, but would probably remain in force between 
each of them and the other states who were parties to it; 
[hence, the various treaties of peace after the great war defi- 
nitely specified the multilateral treaties of an economic or tech- 
nical character, whi(!h were to be renewed or applied as be- 
tween the defeated powers, and such of their former enemies 
as were parties thereto.] ’ A convention with regard to mari- 
time capture would come Into operation between the belliger- 
ents, and between each of them and the neutral signatory 
powers. 

§.145 

We have now to deal with treaties to which the belliger- 
ents only are parties. Considered with reference to the effect 
of war upon them, they fall [like those discussed in the preced- 

^ [E.ff. Art. 282 of Treaty of Vorsailles, 1919.] 
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ing section into two main classes , — great intemalional treaties 
and ordinary treaties. With regard to a great international 
treaty, if the war be quite unconnected with it, its execution 
during the war will scarcely be possible, unless it Tba effect of ww < 
contain provisions expressly applicable to hostil- 
ities. In the latter case, it of course comes into enti only ue 
active operation; in the former, it seems to be 
merely suspended until peace is restored. The Institute of 
International Law, in 1912, adopted rules respecting the effect 
of war on treaties, and included among those which are de- 
stroyed ‘^traitds de nature politique.’* Whatever the meaning 
of this deliberately vague phrase may be,^ it appears to be 
c|ualified by another article providing that triiaties, the execu- 
tion of which remains possible, ought to be observed subject 
to the necessities of war. At any rate) this was what happened 
in the great war to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, which was law- 
making with respect to Bulgaria, Montenegro, Roumania, and 
Serbia, and contained a number of other provisions. It had 
nothing to do with the immediate causes of the war in which 
sooner or later every signatory to it was engaged. But events 
occurred in the course of the war which made reconsideration of 
some parts of the Treaty inevitable when peace was concluded. 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, Roumania, and Serbia all found their 
territories, or political existence, or both, greatly affected by 
the war, and to that extent it was found necessary to amend the 
Treaty of Berlin. Parts of it had crumbled away even before 
the great war ’ and a great deal of wliat was left was extin- 
guished expressly or by necessary implication in the various 
treaties of peace; but the residue is still in force, and this is 
indicated by the special mention of some of the provisions 
which were repealed.*] 

[Where the war arises out of the treaty, it is of course in sus- 
pense during the conflict, for the very question at issue is 

^ lAnnmire (1912), pp. 621, 648.] * [See § 134.] 

• [See Treaty of Peace with Germany, Art. 2M, 282-29.5; with Austria, 
Art. 234-247; with Hungary, Art. 217-230; with Turkey (unratified), Art. 
269-280. Cf. recital in Treaty of 10th Sept. 1919 with Serb-Groat-Slovene 
State. History of Peace Conference, vol. v, p. 447.1 
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whether it is to be binding or not; and it is almost inconceiv- 
able that the treaty of peace will not make a rearrangement 
of the original pact. Thus, Great Britain joined in the 
great war because Germany violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium guaranteed by Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
and Russia in Article 1 of the Treaty of London concluded with 
Belgium on 19th April, 1839, and identical in terms with the 
treaty made with Holland on the same date, to which reference 
has already been made.^ The other signatories to the treaty 
had all become parties to the war before this, but (except of 
course in the ease of Belgium) on grounds unconnected with 
the Treaty of London. By the treaties of peace with Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, these powers consented to the abroga- 
tion of this treaty, and undertook immediately to recognize 
and to observe whatever conventions might be entered into by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, or by any of them, 
in concert with the governments of Belgium and of the Nether- 
lands, to replace it.] 

(The second class of treaties to which we referred — ordinary 
ti'eatics — may be subdivided into four classes.] In the first 
we may put those to which the ambiguous name of pacta Iran- 
sitoria has been given. This phrase does not refer to engage- 
ments the force of which passes away in a short space of 
time, such as an agreement to send a joint punitive expedition 
against some savage tribe, but to treaties which, though 
they may be fulfilled by one act or series of acts, set up a 
permanent state of things. Boundary conventions and trea- 
ties of cession or recognition are examples. War has no effect 
upon them. They remain unchanged in spite of it. For 
example, the boundaries between belligerent states may be 
readjusted in consequence of a war; but till the readjust- 
ment is effected by the treaty of peace or by completed 
conquest, the old territorial distribution remains legally in 
force. The next class is made up of treaties of alliance, and 
conventions binding generally to friendship and amity. It is 
clear that they are entirely destroyed by the war. In the 
third class we may place conventions for regulating ordinary 

^ (Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty t vol. ii, pp. 979, 997.] 
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social, political, and commercial intercourse, such as treaties 
of commerce and extradition treaties. The effect of war upon 
instruments of this kind is very doubtful. They arc, of course, 
suspended while the war lasts; but it is a much-disputed ques- 
tion whether they revive again at the conclusion of peace, or 
are destroyed by the war and require to be rcgnacted if they 
are to come into force again when it is over. The practice of 
states exhibits a lamentable absence of uniformity. Some 
treaties of peace expressly stipulate for the revival of postal 
and commercial agreements subsisting before the war, the 
inference being that the stipulation was necessary to give 
force to the revived arrangements. Other treaties contain no 
covenant for revival, and yet under such circumstances agree- 
ments of the kind we arc considering have been acted upon 
after the peace on the understanding that they were restored 
to efficiency by it.^ In judicial decisions we [perhaps] find a 
nearer approach to a fixed rule.* With these facts before us 
we may venture to say that, though no rule can be laid down 
as undoubted law, it is best to hold on general principles that 
treaties of the kind we are now considering are merely sus- 
pended by war and revive at the conclusion of peace, unless 
the parties exprci^ly annul them or substitute other arrange- . 
ments for them. The fourth and last class contains treaties 
which regulate the conduct of the contracting parties towards 
each other whoa they arc belligerents, or when one is a belliger- 
ent and the other is neutral. Cases in point are afforded by 
the numerous agreements giving to the subjects of each of the 
contracting powers the right to remain in the territory of the 
other should the two countries be at war, and by stipulations 
for the regulation of maritime capture. The effect of war on 
all treaties of this class is to bring them into active operation, v'' 

[The treaties of peace after the great war adopted the sim- 
ple plan of requiring each Allied or Associated Power to notify to 
its ^aten foe such of its bilateral treaties asLit wished to revive.] 

^ Hall, IrUernational Law, 7th ed., § 126. 

* Sociay for Propagation of Gospel v. Town of Newhaoen, Wheaton, 
Reports of U. S. Supreme Cowrl, vol. vni, p. 494. StOUm v. SvUon (1830) 1 
Russell A Mylne, 6^. 
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What has been said above applies not only to whole treaties, 
but also to separate stipulations in treaties dealing with several 
subjects.' 

§ 146 

[This section consisted of a table epitomizing the conclu- 
sions in § 145. But so many alteratioas were needed in § 145, 
that the corresponding amendments in the table would have 
made it too unwieldy for an epitome unless accuracy had been 
sacrificed to brevity. It has therefore b(ien omitted.] 

^ [On the topic generally, aee Phillipson. Termination of War, pp. 256*268.1 



CHAPTER 11 


THE ACQUISITION BY PERSONS AND PROPERTY OF ENEMY 
CHARACTER 

§ 147 

Enemy character is a quality possessed in a greater or 
measure by persons and things. It is by no means constant; 
but may be likened to a taint which in some Enemy phararter, 
cases is powerful, in others weak, and may be “wphTiSiwdLS 
of any degree of strength between the two poaMaait. 
extremes. Some persons are enemies in the fullest sense of 
the word; that is to say they may be killed by the public 
arm(iil forccjs of the state. Others are onemie.s only in the 
sciiise that a certain limited portion of their property may be 
subjcjcted to th(J severities of warfare. And it is the same 
with things. Sometimes they are enemy property in the 
sense that they may be captured wherever it is lawful to 
carry on hostilities: sometimes they may be taken only 
under ver 3 '' specjial circumstances. We will endeavor to 
arrange both enemy persons and enemy property in an 
ascending and descending scale, according to the degree 
in which the hostile character is impressed upon them. 


§ 148 

First among those individuals who may be regarded as 
enemies we must place 

Persons fouwf in the military or naval service of the enemy state. 

These are enemies to the fullest extent. They may be 
killed or wounded in fair fight according to the enrolled in 

laws of war, and, if captured, may be held as tbe enemy's fightr 
prisoners of war. Their nationality makes no 
difference in this respect. If any of them are neutral sub- 
jects, they can claim no immunities on that account. As 
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was definitely stated in the fifth Convention of the last Hague 
Conference, they are free from special severities, but subject 
to the ordinary risks and incidents of civilized warfare^ 
Enrolment in the public armed forces of a belligerent puts 
them as regards the enemy in the same position as their 
comrades who are subjects of the state for which they are 
fighting. Modern warfare provides constant illustrations 
of this rule, especially when neutral bpinion runs strong in 
favor of one side in the struggle. For instance, in the Boer 
War of 1899-1902 large numbera of foreigners joined the 
forces of the Dutch renublics, and were treated by the British 
as lawful combatants [and the great war also supplied many 
examples]. The only exception to this humane custom occurs 
when a state finds subjects of its own fighting against it 
in the ranks of its foes. It would then have the right, should 
it capture them, to execute them as traitors, instead of treat- 
ing them as prisoners of war. 

But nevertheless difficulties may arise in some cases. If the 
enlistment of neutral subjects is purely voluntary, the bellig- 
erent who suffers from it may complain to the state whence 
they came. The question of the i-esponsibility of their mother 
country is settled by the law of neutrality, and will be discussed 
when we deal with that portion of our subject. If the enlist- 
ment is involuntary, the persons compelled to serve being 
foreigners resident in the territory of the belligerent that ex- 
ercises compulsion over them, their government would have 
good ground of complaint should the force into which they 
have been drafted be the regular army. This would mean 
that the aliens in question were liable to be used for the politi- 
cal purposes of the state that had obtained possession of their 
services. The question whether they may be forcibly enrolled 
in the militia or national guard is not so clear. In the Ameri- 
can Civil War Great Britain seemed content that her subjects 
domiciled in the United Stales should servo in the local militia, 
and in one cose, that of Scott, she declined to interfere with an 

' British Parliamentary Papers, MisceUaneouBf No. 6 (1008), p. 66; .Whit- 
tuck, International Documents, p. 147; Supplement to the American Journal 
of International Law, vol. u, pp. 122, 123. 
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order to join the active army.* But Scott had declared his in- 
tention of becoming a naturalized American subject, and of 
adhering to the United States if war had broken out at the time 
of the Trent affair; and probably it was thought that a citizen 
whose allegiance sat so lightly upon him had little claim for con- 
sideration from his native state. Certain it is that a vigorous 
protest was addressed to the government of the Southern 
Confederacy against its practice of regarding British subjects 
domiciled within its territory as liable to conscription. More- 
over, one of the grievances that helped to bring about the Boer 
War was the habit of the South African Republic of endeavor- 
ing to commandeer” for military service the “outlanders” 
to whom it denied citizenship. There is a cloiir distinction 
between the maintenance of social order, which may well ^ 
required of evciy one who lives under the protection of the 
local laws, and the furtherance of political ends, which ought 
to l>c asked only of those who are members of the body politic. 
The recognition of this principle would load in practice to the 
rule that foreigners resident in the country might be required 
to serve in any local force raised for defending life and property 
against the enemies of society, but could not be compelled to 
serve in the army or militia.^ Any state might without offence 
declare that it would insist upon the application of this rule to 
its subjects domiciled abroad. There are, in fact, various 
treaties in existence whereby the contracting powers provide 
that their subjects domiciled in each other's territory shall not 
be called upon for war seiwices. The Commercial Treaty of 
1371 between the United States and Italy contains stipulations 
to that effect,” and, among the leading powers of Europe, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia have been parties to such agree- 
ments. It is hardly possible to say that the rule in question 
is part of the common law of nations; but it seems in a fair way 
to become so, since opinion and practice are turning strongly 
in its favor. 

' Halleck, IrUemaHorud Law, Baker’s 4th ed., vol. i, p. note. 

* Hall, IrtUrnalwrud Law, 7th ed., S 61. 

* Treaties cf the United Slates, p. 582. 
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The next class of enemies is composed of 

Seamen navigating the merchant vessels of the enemy state. 

CrewB of the mor- They differ from ordinary combatants in that 
chant vosaeb of tho they may not attack the enemy of their own ini- 
tiative, and from ordinary non-combatants in 
that they may fight to defend their vessel if it is attacked by 
tho enemy. They, therefore, occupy a position midway be- 
tween the fighting forces and the civilian population. Till 
1907 they might be held as prisoners of war when their vessel 
was captured, no matter whether they offered resistance or 
made a quiet surrender. But the Hague Conference of that 
year, in its Convention relative to certain Restrictions on the 
Exercise of the Right of Capture in Maritime War, freed them 
from liability to be kept in captivity, if they would make a 
formal promise in writing not to undertake during the war any 
service connected with its operations. Should they be sub- 
jects of a neutral state, they must be set at liberty uncondi- 
tionally, except that officers of neutral nationality are required 
to promise in writing not to serve again on an enemy ship 
during the continuance of hostilities. These immunities, 
which the Japanese hugely anticipated in their war of 1904- 
1905 with Russia,^ are made to depend on a peaceful delivery 
of the vessel. Resistance would, of course, deprive those who 
made it of freedom from capture as prisoners of war.* Should 
the crew of a belligerent merchantman make an unprovoked 
attack on a vessel of the enemy, they would be liable now, as 
of old, to the severities exercis^ against non-combatants who 
perform hostile acts. [But an act does not become an un- 
provoked attack when it anticipates the known and deliberate 
breach of the laws of war by a belligerent. In the great war, 
German submarines persistently attempted to sink at sight 

Takahaahi, International Law Applied to the Riuao-Japanese War, pp. 
138, 139. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, MiecdUineoue, No. 6 (1908), p. 98; 
Whittuck, InternaHonal Doetunenis, 185, 186; Supplement to the,Ameriean 
Journal of IntemaUonal Law, vol. n, pp. 170, 171; Higgins, The Hague 
Peace Conferences, pp. 397, 3^ 
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merchant ships without making any provision for the safety of 
the passengers or crows. The masters of such ships therefore, 
as a counter-measure, tried to ram submarines, and Fryatt, 
the captain of an unarmed British merchantman, was captured 
after an unsuccessful endeavor to do this. He was executed 
by the German authorities after a hurried and apparently 
secret trial. It is enough to say of this proceeding that it was 
described by a jurist of a state then neutral as “without war- 
rant in International Law and illegal,” and by two dissenting 
members of a German commission appointed to inquire into 
the matter as an “unpardonable judicial murder.”]^ 


§ 150 


Travelling down the scale, we now come to 

FoUoweris of an army such as cofUractors^ newspaper corre- 
spondents ^ 8 idlers f etc. 


There are numerous persons who, in the wonls of Article XIII 
of the Hague Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs 
of War on Land,® “follow an army without Thow who follow 
directly bolonning to it.” The Article goes on 
to mention “newspaper correspondents and to it. 
reporters, sutlers and contractors,” but only os examples. 
It makes no attcuiipt to give a complete list; and wc can see 
at once that many classes of persons besides those enumerated 
come within the terms of the general description. Members 
of a royal family who took the field would as a rule hold mili- 
tary rank; but it is conceivable that a prince who had never 
'entered the army might nevertheless accompany it in the 
crisis of a campaign. A minister of state, too, might find 
himself on a battlefield, though in ordinary life he was the 
most peaceful of civilians. All these exalted personages would 


' [American Journal of International Law, vol. x, p. 877. Gamer, Inter- 
national Iaiw and the World War, vol. i, p. 413 n. Higgins, Defeneioelu- 
armed Merchant Ships (1917).] 

>llritish Parliamentary Papers, Misedianeoua, No. 6 (1008), p. 53; 
Whittuck, Inlematumal Documents, p. 132; Supplement to the American 
Journal of International Law, vol. ii, p. 102; Higgins, The Hague Peace 
Conferences, p. 227. 
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be following the army without directly belonging to it, as 
truly as the meanest peddler who sold fruit and sweetmeats to 
the soldiers. They would therefore be liable to detention if 
they fell into the enemy’s hands. He would keep them or 
free thorn at his discretion. But Article XIII of the Hague 
Regulations stipulates that, if they are detained, they ’‘are 
entitled to bo treated as prisoners of war, provided that they 
are in possession of a certificate from the military authorities 
of the army they were accompan 3 nng.” This last proviso 
was made to fit the case of such persons as foreign attaches or 
newspaper cori'cspondents, who have no business to be with 
an army at all unless they have obtained special permission 
to accompany it. It is hardly applicable to prime ministers 
or petty traders, who are respectively too great and too humble 
to need formal certificates. We may safely say that any non- 
militaiy persons who arc detained must be treated with human- 
ity, and those of them who cannot be regarded as undesirables 
to be got rid of as soon as possible, are entitled to the consid- 
eration due to prisoners of war.^ [A newspaper correspondent, 
who uses wireless telegraphy for the transmission of messages 
from a neutral ship, is not a spy, and the threat of Russia dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, to treat him as such was 
unjustifiable.]^ 

§151 

Another class possessing the enemy character in some degree 
is composed of 

Personn living in an enemij country. 

But though they must be reckoned as enemies, they are not 
hostile to such an extent that they may be slain, or even made 
veamnm liviim iu pHsoners, as long as they live quietly and take 
an enemy country, hq part in the Conflict, direct or indirect. When 
two civilized states are at war, the residents in the territory 
of each will almost invariably include a considerable number 
of neutral subjects, and sometimes a few enemy subjects as 
well. These people must of necessity increase the resources 
of the country by the taxes they pay, and the growth of wealth 
^ See S 164. * [See Hieginn, War and the Private Ctfisera, pp. 91-112.] 
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due to any trading operations they may carry on successfully. 
It seems to follow that should the district they live in Ito 
invaded by the other belligerent, he is at liberty to impose on 
them, as well as on the subjects of Kis enemy, such burdens as 
may be lawfully exacted from districts under militaiy occupa- 
tion. These include the payment of contributions and requisi- 
tions, and the performance of certain personal services, but 
exclude plunder and personal injury.^ [The German attempt 
at the Hague Conference, 1907, to obtain modification of the 
rule &8 to contributions and requisitions was unsuccessful,’ 
though it produced the expression of a unanimous wish by the 
plenipotentiaries] “that the Powers should regulate, by special 
treaties, the position, as regards military charges, of foreigners 
residing within th(3ir territories.” * 

Hitherto we h.ave considered the case of residents in the 
enemy’s territory in so far as they are affected by war on land. 
We must now deal with their position as regards war at sea. 
The national character of ships is determined by the fiag they 
are entitled to fly [except where it is usc?d as a mere blind] *; 
but when cargoes are seized in circumstances that justify the 
capture of enemy property and yet give no right to confis- 
cate the property of neutrals, the (luestion immediately arises 
whether the owners arc to be regarded as enemies if they re- 
side in enemy territory or as neutrals if in addition they pos- 
sess neutral nationality. Should they be both residents on 
enemy soil and subjects of the enemy state, no other position 
than that of enemies can by any possibility be assigned to 
them. But if residence points in one direction and national 
character in another, which is to prevail? The answer of the 
school of thought dominant on the continent of Europe is short 
and simple. It adheres to nationality as the test. But the ^ 
English-speaking powers have adopted the opposite view. 

>SeeU80. 

* Deuxidme Conference Internationale de la Faix. Aetea et Doeumenta, 
vol. 1 , pp.‘l48-159, 176-179. 

* British Parliamentary Fhpers, MiaceUaneotUt No. 6 (1808), p. 15; Whit- 

tuck, International Documenl8f p. 88; Supplement lo the American Journal of 
International Law, vol. n, p. 27; Hig^s, The Hague Peace Confereneea, 
p.69. « [Sees 181.1 
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British and American judges have laboriously built up a great 
body of laW| based upon the proposition that such a resi- 
dence in an enemy’s country as adds the resources of the in- 
dividual to the common stock of strength for war possessed 
by the hostile state, stamps the enemy character upon him. 
They have applied the principles of the law of domicile to 
(piestions of maritime capture, and in doing so have mod- 
ified them to some extent in order to secure substantial 
justice for all concerned. It would be difficult to deny 
that they have succeeded in their endeavor, and equally dif- 
ficult to maintain that the rules they have elaborated are 
distinguished by the simplicity that characterizes the oppos- 
ing doctrine. We shall give the outline of their system a little 
further on.^ Here it will be sufficient to repeat that its essence 
is the adoption of residence, understood in a special sense, as 
the test of hostile or friendly character. 

The conflict between the two views, which may be called 
for shortness the British and the Continental, was definitely 
raised at the Naval Conference of 1908-1909,* No great diffi- 
culty was experienced in reaching the unanimous conclusion 
that **thc neutral or enemy character of goods found on board 
an enemy vessel is determined by the neutral or enemy char- 
acter of the owner.”* But the division of opinion as to the 
proper method of determining the character of the owner was 
so marked and persistent that no decision was possible. 

§152 

Our next class of enemies is tainted with the hostile 
character to a veiy small degree, only according to the theory 
of domicile, and not at all according to the theoiy of nation- 
ality. It consists of 

Persona living in places held by (he enemy merely as mUitary 

occupant. 

These a state may regard as enemies to the extent of sub- 
jecting to hostile capture their property proceeding from the 

iSeeSl54. *Soe§32. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, MiaceUaneouSj No. 4 (1909), pp. 61, 88, 
100; Supplement to the American Journal of Inlematianal haw, voL m,p.214. 
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places in question, even though they are parts of its own ter- 
ritory. Being under enemy occupation, their possession en- 
riches the enemy for the time being and contributes to his 
warlike resources, while their own country reaps Residonts in 
no wivantafse from them. They are, there- 
fore, liable, while the occupation lasts, to the tion of the enemy, 
severities exercised in war against the property of non-com- 
batant subjects of the enemy state. But if the hostile occu- 
pants are dispossessed, the inhabitants are, of course, treated 
as citizens and not as residents in enemy territory. During 
the Civil War in the United States the courts regarded places 
in the firm possession of the Southern Confederacy as enemy 
tenitory, and the property of pcjrsons domiciled therein as 
enemy property in so far as the rules of warlike capture were 
concerned.^ But it should be remembered that there are 
British decisions that point to cession or completed conquest, 
rather than mere occupation in the military sense, as necessary 
before the territory can be considered hostile to such an ex- 
tent as to justify the captun^ and condemnation of property 
proceeding from it; * [and the action taken by the British exec- 
utive in the great war points in the same direction, for it issued 
a Proclamation that the orders relating to trading with the 
enemy should apply to territory in hostile occupation as they 
applied to an enemy country; and no such Proclamation would 
have been necessary if there had been a previous Common Law 
rule to the same effect. Moreover the courts construed the 
Proclamation so narrowly that a fn^sh one was necessary, mak- 
ing it clear that corporations carrying on business in occupied 
territory fell under the ban of trading with the enemy.® On 
the other hand, territory in the non-hostile military occupation 
of a belligerent has been regarded by the British courts as part 
of the occupant’s territory for the purposes of war. Such was 
the position of Egypt which, before the outbreak of war with 

^ Whoaton, IrUernaHonal Law (Dana’s cd.), note 160. 

* Westlake, IfUemational Law, part n, pp. 168r-169. 

' \CerUral India etc. Co. Ld. y. SocUU. etc. Anveraovte. L. R. [1920] 1 K. 
B. 753. SociiU Ananyme Beige dee Minee d^Aljustrel v. AngUyBdgian 
Agency, Ld. L. R. [1915] 2 Ch. 409. Hall, IntenuOional Law, 7th ed., p. 
542 n.] 
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Turkey, in 1914, was in the friendly military occupation of 
Great Britain, and was therefore hostile territory with regard 
to Germany.] ‘ 

§153 

Lastly, if domicile be taken as the test, the enemy character 
is possessed in an appreciable degree, as far as property is 
concerned, by 

Neutral sui^ecle who have houses of trade in the enemy* a country, 
though they do not reside there. 

They are said to have acquired in this way a trade domicile 
Neutmia who have in war which is quite independent of their per- 
^ sonal residence, and exposes the goods connected 
oountiy. with it to tho risk of capture, on the principle 

that the enemy country has its resources for war increased by 
the trade done in it, even though tho trader himself is a neutral 
subject and lives in neutral territoiy. The result was tersely 
put by Lord Stowcll in the case of tho Vigilantia, when he 
referred with approval to tho rule **that if a person entered 
into a house of trade in the enemy^s country, in time of war, 
or continued that ex^iincction during the war, he should not 
protect himself by mere residence in a neutral country.”* 
The liability to capture docs not, howev«^r, extend to other 
goods belonging to the same owner but unconnected with the 
hostile trading establishment. 

§ 154 

We see by the foregoing list of those who are technically 
enemies that citizenship and domicile are the two great tests 
Brituh and of hostilc charilcter, but that other circum- 

American theory i i . ^ .1 

of domioiio in stauces, such as being temporanly or perma- 
relation Jo qiiee- nently in the enemy's service, or residing in a 
eaptuie. district occupied by ram, or having a house of 

trade in his country, are taken into consideration, and are held 
to taint the individual concerned to a greater or less degree. 

HTheGidenfets. L. R. [1916] 2 A. C. 112, 118. Ct. The Cfenrimo {1857) 
11 Moore P. C. 88, 96 (Territory temporarily aeised as a mode of redreBS 
falling short of war remains national territory).] 

* G. Robinson, Admiralty Beporta, vol. i, p. 15. 
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According to British and American practice, domicile modifies 
to a great extent the rules based on nationality. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to inquire what kind of residence amounts in 
laW to domicile, and how far liability to the severities of war is 
affected thereby. Fortunately there arc in existence a number 
of decisions on these points by great prize court judges both in 
England and in the United States, and we are able to gather 
from them a body of clear and consistent doctrine. Domicile 
is determined by the intent of the parties and by the length of 
their residence. If the intent to go to a certain place and live 
there is perfectly clear, a domicile therein is acquired as soon 
as residence commences. If the intent is not clear, long- 
continued residence will create a domicile; and an intent to 
make a short stay in a place and then return is held to Ije over- 
ridden by remaining there a long time and treating the place 
as a home. In every case whore a man is a citizen of one 
country and has his home in another, the liability of his prop- 
erty conne<!ted with the latter country to capture and other 
incidents of warfare is determined by domicile and not by- 
nationality. If the count rj*^ of his domicile Iks neutral, he has 
a neutral character in so far as his property connected with 
that country is concerned; if it be belligerent, he has a belliger- 
ent character which n}ndci's his property connected with it 
enemy property to the other belligerent. But any property 
which he may possess in the countiy of his citizenship and' 
allegiance follows the condition of that countiy as neutral or 
belligerent. And further, for purposes of capture at sea in 
time of war, a man may have two or more domiciles, one at 
least of which is unconnected with actual residence; for he may 
live in one country and have a house of trade, or a share as 
partner in a house of trade, in another country, or in several 
other countries. In such a case goods connected with any 
house of trade in an enemy countiy would be regarded as enemy 
goods, and held liable to capture in circumstances that justify 
.the seizure of such property. [Hence, the share of a neutral 
American citizen in goods belonging to a German firm, of which 
he was a partner, was condemned by the British Prize Court 
during the great war. For, although he resided in the United 
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States (then neutral) where he was in charge of a branch of 
the firm’s business, yet the head office was in Germany, and 
there was nothing to show that the goods appertained to the 
American branch, and not to the German.' Moreover, his 
share would have been equally confiscable if he had been an 
enemy subject domiciled in an enemy country, though the 
partnership business were carried on in a neutral country, for 
there would still be a sufficient hostile connection to warrant a 
belligerent in taking the property jure belli.]^ 

The effect of intent in creating a domicile of choice was 
stated by Lord Camden in his judgment on the case of the 
non-Dutch subjects who were found by Admiral Rodney in 
the island of St. Eustatius when the British took it from the 
Dutch in 1781. With n;gard to those who meant to remain 
there, he laid down that “they ought to be considered resident 
subjects” of the republic of the United Netherlands; and he 
applied this rule to the case of Mr. Whitehill, a natural-bom 
British subject, who had arrived in the island only a few hours 
before the British fleet attacked it, but was shown to have 
intended to take up his permanent residence therein.’ In the 
case of the ilarttumy the influence of time upon domicile 
was exha\istively considered in a judgment delivered by Lord 
Stowell. The vessel was an American merchantman which 
had been brought in for adjudication by a British cruiser in 
the war between Great Britain and France at the end of the 
eighteenth century, on the ground that the cargo consisted of 
enemy goods. The partners of a house of trade in the United 
States claimed a portion of it as belonging to them, and there- 
fore neutral property. Restitution was decreed with regard 
to the share of the partners residing in the United States; but 
in 1800 liord Stowell decided against another partner. Mr. 
G. W. Murray, on the ground that he was residing in France, 
the country of the enemy. Murray had travelled from the 
United States to France to look after the business of the firm 
in that country; but he had remained in France for four years 

^{TheAngto^Mexican. L. R. [1918] A. C. 422. The LOtzow. Ibid. 435.] 

* [The Clan (Irani (1915) 1 British and Colonial Prize Cases, 272.] 

* Wheaton, International Law, § 321. 
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togethsr, and, though it was clear that he intended to return 
to America, where he had a wife and child, there was also 
evidence to show that he purposed to come back again to 
Europe. Upon these facts Lord Stowell laid down that ‘^a 
special purpose may lead a man to a countiy where it shall 
detain him the whole of his life . . . against such a long 

residence, the plea of an original special purpose could not be 
avowesd.*’ He continued, “Suppose a man comes into a bel- 
ligerent country at or bc^fore the beginning of the war; it is 
certainly reasonable not to bind him too soon to an acquired 
character, and to allow him a fair time to disengage himself; 
but if he continues to reside during a good part of the war, 
contributing by the payment of taxes, and other means, to the 
strength of that country, he could not plead his special purpose 
with any effect against the rights of hostility.”^ These cases 
clearly show that time and intent are the two great elements 
in determining^ domicile. 

In cases of acquired domicile original character easily re- 
verts. In order that it may do so, nothing moi’C is necessary 
than that the person domiciled abroad should set out on his 
return journey to his native country, intending to take up 
his abode there. Thus in 1800, in the case of the Indian Chi^f 
Lord Stowell ixistorcd the property of Mr. Johnson, a citizen 
of the United States domiciled in England. It had been 
captured because it was engaged in a traffic prohibited to 
British subjects but allowed to neutral American citizens. 
But on proof that at the time of capture Mr. Johnson had 
left England on his way to the United States with the inten- 
tion of remaining there, Lord Stowell decided that he had lost 
his domicile of choice and regained his domicile of origin. 
“The charact(T,” said the judge, “that is gained by residence 
ceases by residence. It is an adventitious character which 
no longer adheres to him from the moment that he puts him- 
self in motion bona fide to quit the country sine animo rever- 

' G. Robinson, AdmtraUy ReporUif vol. ii, pp. 324, 325; Scott, Cases on 
International Law, pp. 585-588. 

*C. Robinson, tWtf., vol. in, pp. 20, 21; Scott, ibid. pp. 588-591. 
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These principles of the British tribunals were deliberately 
adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the Venm,^ which arose during the War of 1812-1814 
between the two countries. They are indeed the common 
projferty of the two great English-speaking powers, though 
most European nations reject the doctrine of domicile on which 
they am founded. 

[It is convenient to make a brief reference here to the posi- 
tion of trading corporations in time of war. The difficulty 
with respect to them is to choose between two competing 
principles. One is that a corporation is a person (whether 
real or fictitious need not be discussed here) quite distinct 
from the human beings who are members of it. The other is 
that a state in time of war must, for its own safety, have a 
free hand in preventing trade with the enemy. On the first 
of these principles, a trading company incorporated in England, 
but composed entirely of enemy subjects resident in an enemy 
country, should be reckoned as an English corporation, and 
should be disturbed by the war no more than any other British 
subject. On the second principle, what is a mere fiction of the 
law should be swept aside when it conflicts, with national 
safety, and the company should be treated as an enemy person. 
This, in fact, would do little injustice to the first principle, the 
exact limits of which in relation to modern warfare had not 
been worked out before the great war. After some hesitation, 
the English executive and judicature adopted in effect the 
: second view. In Daimler Co. Id. v. Continental Tyre dh Rvb^ 
her Co. Ld.f^ every share in an English company, except one, 
was owned by German enemies, and every director and officer 
of the company, except one, was a German enemy. The 
House of Lords held in 1916 that the burden of proving that 
the company was not an enemy one was thrown on the com- 
pany. It was pointed out that the material question was 
rather, “Who controlled the affairs of the company?” than 
“Where was the company incorporated?” The American 

‘ Crtinch, ' Reports of U. S. Supreme Courts vol. vui, pp. 253-317; Scott, 
Cases on Intemattonal LaWf pp. 591-597. 

* [L. A. [1916] 2 A. C. 307.] 
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courts did not go the length of the British view; the French 
Cour de Cassation and Prize Court did.] ^ 

§ 155 

We have now to consider how the enemy character is 
acquired by property. To some extent we have already 
dealt with this subject incidentally while dis- Enemy character 
cussing enemy persons; but we shall nnd that which property 
it is susceptible of separate treatment, and that 
a classification can be made of the various enemy state, 
kinds of property marked by the hostile taint. Enemy prop- 
erty comprises first 

Proiicrty belonging to the enemy state. 

Such thing.s as the public armed vessels of the enemy, his guns 
and munitions of war, are of a prt'emincntly hostile character, 
and may be taken in all places whem it is le wful to carry on 
warlike operations; but, as we shall sec in the future, ‘ there are 
other kinds of property belonging to the enemy state which are 
wholly or partially exempt from confiscation. 

§156 

Next comes 

Property belonging to subjects of the enemy state. 

But wo must remember that if this is connected with a neu- 
tral domicile acquired by its owner, it is accounted neutral by 
those who take domicile as the test of hostile or friendly 
character, and remains in their view free from hostile seizure. 
On land the property of enemy subjects is exempt from capture 
as a general rule, to which, however, there are many excep- 
tions.* 

With regard to property at sea, it often happens that the 
enemy owners of merchantmen entitled to fly the enemy flag 
endeavor at the outbreak of war, or even in anticipation of , 

1 [Oppenheim, IntemaHcnal Lawt vd. n S 88a. Hdl, TrUernatinnal Law, 
7th ed., p. 628. Gamer, IfUernaiUmdt Law and the Worid War, vol. l, 
§§ 14G-154.1 

> See §§ 170, 174, 177. > See SS 170, 189 
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it, to transfer their vessels to neutrals in order that the neu- 
tral flag may protect them from capture, and sometimes these 
transfers are merely colorable. Belligerents are therefore 
Tbo property of obliged to take precautions against evasion of 
enemy BubjeetB. thcir lights. The Hilcs laid down by maritime 
powers in order to effect this purpose proceeded on similar lines, 
but did not agree in every particular. The subject was, there- 
fore, discussed at the Naval Conference of 1908-1909 with a 
view to bringing about uniformity; and a unanimous agi'comcnt 
was reached. Its terms are embodied in AHicies 55 and 56 of 
the Declaration of London. A distinction is drawn between 
transfers effected to a neutral flag after the outbreak of hostil- 
ities and such transfers clfcctedTwfore the war began. In 
the first case it is pmsumed tliat the transfer is void; but this 
presumption may be upset by proof tliat it “was not made in 
order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, as 
such, is exposed.” The right to tender such proof ceases, 
however, ‘if the transfer has been made during a voyage or 
in a blockaded port,” or, “if a right to repunihase or recover 
the vessel is reserved to the vendor, ” or “if the requirements of 
the municipal law governing the right to fly the flag under which 
the vessel is sailing have not been fulfilled.” [Art. 56.] 

In the case of transfer effected before the declaration of 
war, it is legally presumed to be valid, unless it is proved by 
the captors that the transfer “was made in order to evade the 
consequences to which an enemy vessel, as such, is exposed.” 
If she has been divested of her belligerent nationality less than 
sixty^days before the outbreak of hostilities and docs not carry 
the bill of sale a presumption* (which can be rebutted) arises 
that the transfer is void; in other words, the burden of proof 
shifts to the transferee of the ship, who must show that the 
transfer was in good faith. Should the transfer have taken 
place more than thirty days before the commencement of the 
war, it is regarded as valid, even though it may have been 
made to avoid the chance of belligerent capture, unless the 
captor can show that it is conditional, incomplete, irregular ac- 
cording to the laws of the countiies concerned, or so arranged 
as to leave to the vendor the control of the vessel or the profits 
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arising from her employment. But when the transaction is 
completed more than thirty and less than sixty days before the 
war began, the vessel may be captured if the bill of sale is not 
on board, and even if in all other respects the transfer is unex- 
ceptionable, and the prize court releases her accordingly, she 
cannot claim compensation, since the absence of the document 
made her justly suspect.' (Article 55.) [On the outbreak of ' 
the great war, the British and French governments adopted the 
Declaration of London (though it liad never been ratified) with 
modifications which did not affect Articles 55 and 56, and the 
rules laid down in them were applied in several decisions.^ The 
Declaration was abandoned by these powers in July, 1916, but 
that did not imply abrogation of particular rules in it which 
repr(;scntcd practice before the making of the Declaration. It 
was held in The Edna* that Article 56 is probably designed only 
to deal with colorable or fictitious transfers after the outbritak 
of war devised by both parties in combination, but that if it 
required the transferee to prove that the transferor did not 
make the alienation for the purpose of evading capture, then 
it was too harsh for British practice which would infer good 
faith if the alienation were an out-and-out one.^ It is clear 
from the same case and from others previously decided that 
a transfer of a warship to a neutral will not save her from ^ 
capture and that the Declaration of London would not apply 
to public ships.]* 

As to cargoes the Naval Conference of 1908 -1909 decided 
that the neutral or enemy character of the goods that com- 
pose them was determined by the neutral or enemy character 

1 British FarliamcntaTy Papers, MisedUmemu, No. 4 (1009), pp. 68, 60, 
87, 88, 09, 100; Higgins, The Hague Peace Confereneeef pp. 660, .660, 600- 
602; Supplement to the American Journal qf Intemaiumal Low, vol. ni, pp. 
212-214. [Bentwich, Declaration of London, ch. v.] 

> [The Tcmmi. L. R. [1914] P. 261. The D acia (1016) Rome GMrode 
de DniU~lrSiiana^^ PvbKc, vol. xxn (juriipnidmee), p. 83. American 
Journal of International Law, vol. ix, p. 1016.] 

•[L.R. [1921] A. C.736.] 

* [The Arid (18.67), 11 Moore P. C. 119, 129.] 

* [Oppenheim, International Law, vol. n, S 91. Hall, Intematumal Law, 
7Ui ed., p. 638 n. American Journal of Intemadondl Law, vol. ix, p. 195.] 
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of their owners.^ In time of peace goods once loaded on board 
a vessel belong to the consignee as a general rule, which may, 
however, be reversed by special agreement. But in war, if 
the consignee is an enemy, no special agreement can divest 
him of his proprietary rights in them from the moment they 
are ready to start on their voyage.^ If, however, he is neutral, 
proof may be required that he, and not the enemy consignor, 
is the real owner. The presumption is that the cargo of an 
enemy vessel consists of enemy goods, but it may be rebutted 
by evidence to the contrary.* [In the great war, the British 
and French govcrninLnts adopted theses rules until the abroga- 
tion of the Declaration of London in July, 1916, to which we 
have just referred No decisiona in which these Articles were 
applied appear to have been reported, but the Declaration of 
London did not affect existing practice on this point.] 

§ 157 

The next kind of property to be considered is 

Property owned by neulralSf btU incorporated in enemy com- 
merce or subject to enemy control. 

A ship chartered by the enemy, or navigated by an enemy 
captain and crew would be treated as enemy property, even 
Noufiai property though shc belonged to a neutral owner, and 
incorporated In ^^e sauic fate would befall a neutral ship habit- 
OT ually sailing under the enemy's flag or taking 

momy control. qj. license from the enemy. It is still 

doubtful what would be the fate of neutral ships engaged in a 
trade which before the war had.been reserved by the enemy for 
liis own merchantmen, but was thrown open by his govern- 
ment during the war or in anticipation of it. Great Britain 
has, under what is called her Rule of War of 1766, claimed the 
right to regard such vessels as enemy vessels, and at the Naval 
Conference she supported a German proposal to insert in the 
Declaration of London a rule embodying her view. The 
attempt was, however, foiled by the strong opposition of the 

> Declaralion cif lAmdon, Art. 68. 

*Ihid., Art. 60. 


* Ibid., Alt. S9. 
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United States and several other powers. The matter is, there- 
fore, left open.* 

There can be no doubt that neutral goods laden on board a 
public armed vessel of the enemy foi-feit their neutral character 
and become liable to capture as enemy property. But if they 
arc laden on board an armed enemy merchantnmn their posi- 
tion is not clearly defined. In 1814 Lord Stowell decided in 
the case of the Fanny that the fact of being found on board an 
enemy vessel armed to resist attack was conclusive against the 
goods.^ But in 1815 the Supreme Court of the United States 
took the contrary view in the case of the Nereide, and«held 
that unless the neutral owner took part in the armament or 
the resistance, his goods were not liable to forfeiture.* Judge 
Story, however, supported the English view and delivered 
an elaborate dissenting judgment. It appears, therefore, that 
there is a slight balance of authority in favor of the stricter 
nil(j, which seems on principle to be the better of the two, for 
it is difficult to see what other object the neutral owner could 
have had in view, when he selected an armed enemy mer- 
chantman as the vehicle for his goods, than to profit by her 
force in order to defeat the search and capture of her enemy. 

§ 158 

The last kind of enemy property to be considered may be 
defined as 

The produce of estates opened by neiUrcds in belligerent territory 
or in places in the military occupation of the enemy , as long 
as it remains the property of the oumer of the soil. 

Such property is regarded as enemy property according to 
what we may term the British and American view, even 
though the neutral owners reside in their own neutral coun- 

^ Dedaration of London, Art. 67; British Parliamentary Papers, Miscel- 
laneous, No. 4 (1900), p. 100, and Miscdlaneous, No. 6 (1009), p. 247; Arti- 
cle by Admiral Stockton, American Journal of IntenuUional Law, vol. m, 
pp. 610, 611. [Higgins, War and the Privale CUizm, pp. 169-172.1 

> C. l^dson'. Admiralty Imports, vol. i, pp. 443-449. 

> Cranch, Reports of U. S. Supreme Court, pp. 388-455; Scott, Comb on 
International Law, pp. 884-804. 
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tiy. The point was fully discussed and decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the Thirty 
Hogsheads of Stigar, which occurred in the war of 1812-'1814. 
The produce of Au American privateer captured a cargo of 
sugar proceeding in a British vessel from the 
under eMnv con- Danish island of Santa Cruz to a commercial 
^ London at the risk of its owner, 
of the soil. the proprietor of the estate whence it came. 

Denmark was an ally of France, and Great Britain was 
at one and the same time engaged in waging war on them 
and^rrying on a separate war on different grounds with 
the United States. In the course of her war with Denmark 
she had captured the island of Santa Cruz and held it under 
her belligerent occupation. Denmark was neutral in. the 
war between Great Britain and the United States; and 
the proprietor of the sugar, Adrian Benjamin Bentzon, was 
a Danish subject who had left Santa Cruz and was living 
in Denmark. But the Supreme Court condemned the sugar 
on the ground that it was the produce of a place that must be 
considered for purijoses of war as belligerent territory, and 
was when captured the property of the owner of that place.^ 
[The British view is the same as the American, so far as the 
produce is that of belligerent soil;^ but our courts do not hold 
that soil is necessarily belligerent because it is in the military 
occupation — ^hostile or otherwise — of the enemy.]* 

§ 159 

We are now in a position to answer the question, How 
does property acquire the enemy character? Its legal con- 
summaTy of the dition is determined sometimes by the nation- 
ality of the owner and sometimes by his doini- 
enenvehaneter cjj 0 ^ sometimes by the character of the place 
from which the property comes, and sometimes 
by the nature of the control exercised over it. There re- 

^ Cronch, Beporta o/ U. S. Supreme Court, vol. ix, pp. 195-190; Scott, 
Cases on International Law, pp. 598-601. 

* [The Phoenix (1803). C. Bobinaon, Admiralty Reports, vol. v, p. 20. 
The Asturian, L. R. [1916] P. 150.] * [See fi 152.] 
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mains, however, a difficulty connected with the double or 
ambiguous character of sovereignty in certain cases. Fortu- 
nately these cases have tended to decrease in number with the 
simplification of the political condition of modem Europe, 
though it may well be doubted whether recent assumptions 
of protectorates in Africa will not add to them in the future. 
They occur when two or more powers can each claim authority 
over certain territory. If one of them be belligerent and 
the other neutral, it is difficult to tell how the territory is 
to be regarded for war purposes. The protectorate exer- 
cised by Great Britain over the Ionian Islands gave rise 
to such a difficulty during the early part of the Crimean War, 
when the LeucadCf an Ionian vessel, was captured by a 
British cruiser and brought in for adjudication Ixifore a 
prize court on a charge of trading with Russia, the enemy 
of Great Britain in the war. It was contended that, since 
the Ionian Islands were under a British protectorate, they 
were parties to the war and their vessels were forbidden to 
engage in commerce with the enemy. But Dr. Lushing- 
ton, who tried the case, held that the Ionian republic was 
not a party to the war. It had a commercial flag of its own, 
and, though Great Britain occupied its fortresses and had 
control of its diplomatic arrangements, it was not involved 
in the public acts of the British Government unless specially 
included. There had been no special inclusion in the case of 
the then existing war. British vessels had been forbidden 
to trade with Russia, but Ionian vessels had not. He, there- 
fore, restored the vessel, but would not give costs against the 
captors on the ground that the point was a veiy difficult one 
and that they acted in perfect good faith.> The cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864 has rendered a repetition 
of the case impossible, but we may venture to point out with 
regard to it that the judgment seemed to leave the determi- 
nation of the status of the island republic exclusively in the 
hands of one of the belligerents. It is possible to imagine 
dreumstanoes in which this would have operated unfairly 
towards the other. If, for instance. Great Britain had used 

1 Spinks, AdmirdUy Reporf^, vol. ii, p. 212. 
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the islands as a depot and base of naval operations and at 
the same time claimed immunity for their commerce as 
being neutral, Russia would have had good cause to com- 
plain. In discussing cases of double or ambiguous sover- 
eignty, Hall Jays down the rule that the use to which a place 
is put by the power that exercises de fac^ control over it 
determines whether it should be regarded as neutral or belliger- 
ent territory.^ This test is at once simple, effective, and 
fair as between th(i hostile powers; and wc may hope that 
it will bo adopted in all future cases. [The Soudan, which is 
under the candtnninma of Great Britain and Egypt, was held 
by a British Prize Court during the great war to be neutral 
for the purposes of domicile, but there is no reason to suppose 
that it was so for the purpose of belligci'ent operations.]^ 

' Hall, hUermlioml Law, 7th od., § 174. 

* I The Clan Grant ( 1915) 1 Brit ish and Colonial Prize Cases, 272. Oppen- 
heim, IrUemational Law, vol. ii, ( 70.] 
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THE LAWS OF WAR WITH REGARD TO ENEHY PERSONS 
§160 

It will be convenient to begin by conRidering the case of 
enemy subjects found in a state at the outbreak of war. 
The treatment of such persons has varied very The treatment ao- 
much at different times. In the Middle Ages 
a right to detain them as captives was held to in a eute at the 
exist, and though enemy merchants were gen- of war. 

erally allowed to depart, the power to arrest did not become 
obsolete from disuse. Accordingly the early publicists were 
obliged to lay down that it existed, though they strove to 
mitigate its severity. Grotius declared that enemies found 
within a territoiy at the outbreak of war might be captured 
and held as prisoners while the war lasted, but he added that 
they might not be detained after the termination of hos- 
tihties, as in his day ordinary prisoners were.^ But as com- 
merce grew more powerful arrest was less frequent, till in the 
middle of the eighteenth century the right to resort to it was 
denied by Vattel;* and since that day numerous treaties have ' 
been negotiated, giving a time for withdrawal varying from six , 
months to a year. Such stipulations are hardly needed now; 
for the old right of arrest has been rendered obsolete by the 
continuous contrary custom of nearly a hundred and fifty years. 
The only case of detention to be found in modem times oc- 
curred in 1803, when Napoleon arrested the British subjects 
found in France after the mpture of the Treaty of Amiens; 
but this was placed on the ground of reprisal, and has almost 
always been regarded as a violent proceeding carried out in 
defiance of right. The modem doctrine is that expulsion may ^ 
be resorted to in extreme cases, but unless there are special 

> De Jure Belli ae Pads^ bk. m, oh. is, 4. 

* Droii dee Oene, bk. m, S 03. 
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reasons to the contrary enemy subjects should be allowed to 
remain in the country as long as they give no aid or information 
to their own side. Great Britain inaugurated this liberal 
policy. In 1756| at the outbreak of war with France, she gave 
permission for^rench subjects *^who shall demean themselves 
dutifully” to remain in the country; and her treaty of 1794 with 
the United States was the first to provide that in future wars 
between the contracting parties, subjects of each residing in 
the country of the other should remain unmolested as long 
as they lived peaceably and observed the laws, and should be 
granted a term of twelve months to wind up their affairs and 
leave, if their conduct caused them to be suspected.^ Other 
states have followed this example, and treaties containing 
similar provisions are constantly being concluded. A mod- 
em instance of expulsion occurred in 1870 when the French 
Government ordered German subjects to leave the depart- 
ment of the Seine at the time when the German armies were 
moving on Paris and the population was intensely excited 
against all who were suspected of belonging to the enemy 
nationality. The authorities felt doubtful of their ability to 
protect such persons, and therefore adopted the extreme 
measure of compelling them to depart. The Boer War of 
^ 1899-1902 afforded another instance, and the Russo-Japanese 
'War of 1904-1905 a third. In the former stmggle various 
categories of British subjects living in the territory of the two 
Dutch republics were expelled, and in the latter Japanese 
residents in the Russian Imperial Lirmtenancy of the Far East 
were ordered to depart^, though no expulsion took place from 
the rest of the Russian Empire. Japan, on the other hand, 
allowed the Russians within her borders to remain during the 
war on condition that they did nothing contrary to Japanese 
interests.* [Turkey, in her war with Italy in 1911, pro- 
claimed the expulsion of Italian residents from her dominions, 

^ Vattel, DroU dea GenSt bk. xii, § 63; Treolia qf the United States, pp. 
392,393. 

* Times History of the War in SouUi Africa, vol. ii, p. 125, vol. tv, pp. 
149-151; Takahashi, International Law Applied to the Rueso^apanese War, 

pp. 20^. 
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but does not appear to have put her orders in force.^ Portugal, 
when she entered the great war in 1916, expelled from her 
territory at fifteen days notice all Germans, except males 
between 16 and 45 years of age (i. e. of military age) whom she 
interned]. 

It is dear that in the absence of treaty stipulations the 
right to expel remains, though the right to arrest and imprison ‘ 
must be regarded as obsolete. This last statement, however, 
applies only to alien enemies engaged in peaceful pursuits, 
and likely to continue so occupied throughout the war. But 
now that most continental nations have resorted to compulsory 
military service, it often happens that a young man who settles 
in a foreign country is already a trained soldier, and would be 
recalled to the colors in the event of war between the county 
of his birth and the country of his residence. What power 
has the latter of protecting herself against the reinforcement 
of her enemy's armed forces by thousands of effective com- 
batants? If she expels them, or merely permits them to go 
should they desire to do so, they will soon be fighting against 
her. If she bids them remain, whether they wish to depart 
or not, they may rise and paralyze her defence in the event of 
invasion, and would in any case need constant watching. A 
third course is to revive the right of arrest, which has never 
been formally abandoned. [The practice of the states engaged 
in the great war varied from that of Japan, who not only left 
German subjects in her territory unmolested, but even allowed 
German reservists to go home, to that of Germany who insulted y 
and arrested J apanese residents. Between these extremes each of 
the other belligerents fixed its policy. The general tendency 
was to give resident enemy aliens leave to depart within a short 
period after the outbreak of war, and, if they remained, to keep 
them under supervision adequate to the safety of the state. 
Italy and Germany had actually concluded a treaty to this 
effect, in 1915, before they were at war with one another. 
Great Britain, France, the United States and China, all expressly 
or impliedly allowed time for departure. Germany (with the 
exception above) and Austria allowed none, and made detention 
^ IRame GSnSrale de Droit Jnlemationalf vol. xix, p. 408.] 
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the rule. As the war went on, restrictions tended to become 
much more severe, and in the end Great Britain and France 
subjected resident enemy aliens to general internment. The 
United States never went to this length. Germany had done 
so long before Great Britain. In fact, it was owing to the 
German outrage in sinking the unarmed British ship. The 
Lusitania^ that the British order for general internment was 
made, for local feeling was so strong against resident aliens, 
that it is doubtful whether, for their own safety, any other 
course was advisable.^ The general inference from the war of 
1914r-1919 is that probably in the future no departure of enemy 
aliens will l)e allowed, and that even if internment be not ap- 
plied close restriction of movement and of frcH^dom of action will 
be the rule. The basis of this view is the enormous extension 
of the field of warfare to both territoiy and persons. It was sug- 
gested in former editions of this book that a distinction might 
be drawn between soldiers and civilians, the former being 
detained, oho latter allowed to depart. But where is the line 
to be drawn? Nowadays in a gn;at war, what is mobilized is 
not merely the army, but the nation. Every member of it, 
male or female, except the infirm, the very old, and the very 
young, may possibly help in the contest by making munitions 
or doing work which will set free men to join the fighting line. 
This, be it emphasized, is no argument for treating civilians 
like combatants, but it is an argument for not allowing resident 
enemies to return home. Moreover, if according to the Ger- 
man theory, “every honest subject is a spy” when he is Jiving 
in an enemy country, this is a reason both for preventing the 
departure of those who can givci information of militar>'^ value, 
and for limiting their freedom while they remain. On the other 
hand, surveillance on a large scale is irksome and expensive to 
the state and, to say the least of it, irritating to those under 
supervision. Possibly individual states will find a solution of 
the difficulty in the conclusion of treaties with one another pro- 
viding reciprocally for permission to depai't. Where the num- 
ber of nationals resident in each state is approximately equal, 

* [Fauchillc, DroU IrUernaHontd PubliCf vol- u, §$ 1050-1055*. Gamrr, 
InUrnaUonal Law and the World War, yo\. i, fi§ 40-71.] 
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such a treaty would be feasible; nor would it interfere with the 
undoubted right of arrest of dangerous persons such as spies.] 

§ 161 

The old idea of war was that it wrought an absolute 
interruption of all relations between the belligerents, ex- 
cept those arising from force, and delivered Ancient and mod- 
over the enemy and all that he possessed to ' 

unlimited violence. Even so humane a man Bible in war. 
as Grotius, writing at a period so late in the world’s history 
as 1625, was obliged to doolarcj that by the law of nations 
it was lawful to put to death all persons found within the 
enemy’s territoiy, including women and children and such 
resident strangers as did not depart within a reasonable 
time.' But he is careful to adtl that these extreme severi- 
ties ar<j allowed only in the sense that thcjy are not forbidden 
by the customs of nations. He pleads earnestly for better 
practices, arguing that justice requires a belligerent to spare 
those who have done no wrong to him, and even when jus- 
tice does not demand the exercise of mercy, it is approved 
by goodness, moderation, and magnanimity. lie excepts by 
name from liability to slaughter women, children, old men, 
priests, husbandmen, merchants, and prisoners.* But these 
temperainenta belli are recommended by him as counsels of 
perfection, rather than laid down as actual law. They were 
eagerly seized upon by the more humane of his successors, 
and gradually developed into a broad distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants. From the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648 an improvement in the usages of warfare set 
in, and as they became less severe, publicists discarded the 
old doctrine that war authorized the citizens and subjects of 
each of the belligerent states to exercise unlimited violence 
against its foes, and substituted for it the theory that only 
BO much stress may be put upon an enemy as is sufficient to 
destroy his power of resistance.* War is in its nature harsh 

» De Jure lieUi ae Pads, bk. iii, ch. iv. * 7Wd., bk. ni, ch. xi. 

^ See the Preamble to the Declaration of St. Petersburg to be found in 
Whittuck, Internatumal Documents, p. 10, and Higgins, The Hague Peace 
Conferences, pp. 5, 6. 
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and cruel. As long as it exists at all it must involve hard 
blows and terrible suffering. But all possible mitigations 
and restraints are contained within the principle we have 
just enunciated and can easily be deduced from it. It limits 
not only the classes to whom violence may be applied, but 
also the measure and extent of the violence when applied. 
Non-combatants do not contribute to the strength of an 
enemy except by paying taxes and affording supplies. This 
can be prevented without subjecting them to personal attack 
or plunder, by the process of occupying the district whore 
they live. Hence it follows that they may not be destroyed. 
Force is necessary to overcome the resistance of the enemy’s 
fighting men. When that end is attained, further infliction 
of pain is useless. Hence it follows that the wounded must 
be spared and those who surrender must be received as 
prisoners. 

§162 

It is a curious fact that till recent times no competent 
thinker has endeavored to systematize and codify the rules of 
Modem mUituy Warfare, thoUgh discussions on various qucs- 
tions connected with the operations of war are 
almost as old as human literature. The attempt was first 
made by Dr. Lieber, who produced in 1863 a body of rules for 
the conduct of war on land, which were adopted by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and issued to their troops then 
engaged in the civil war with the Southern C/onfederacy as 
Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United 
States in the Field. They were largely based on the humane 
principles that we have just enunciated, as were also the mili- 
tary manuals soon after issued in imitation of the American 
example by some of the leading European powers. All these 
documents were unilateral declarations, and were binding only 
on the forces for whom they were drawn up. But in 1874 an 
attempt was made by the Emperor Alexander II of Russia to 
bring about the adoption of a common code for civilized states. 
At his instigation a conference of representatives of all the 
powers of Europe met at Brussels in that year to discuss the 
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laws of warfare on land. After long discussion the delegates 
were able to give their approval to a series of articles that would 
have ‘formed an excellent basis for a code, though several 
difficult points were passed over or evaded.^ But Great Brit- 
ain declined to enter into any further negotiations for their 
modification and adoption; and, therefore, though most of 
them were already law by usage, the whole never became 
binding by agreement as a code. Nevertheless they were a 
potent influence in the production of one. The Manual of the 
Laws of War on Land adopted at Oxford in 1880 by the In - 1 
stitute of International Law was based on them;‘ and the two 
together formed the base, and much more than the base, of 
the Regulations passed by the Hague Conference of 1899, and 
annexed to the Convention Respecting the Laws and Customs 
of War on Land which was signed and ratified by nearly all 
the states of the civilized world. The first article of the Con- 
vention bound the signatory powers to issue instructions to 
their land forces in conformity with the annexed Regulations.* 
The Hague Conference of 1907 not only reenacted this obliga- 
tion but improved the Regulations and made the contracting 
parlies responsible, when belligerents, for all acts committed 
by persons forming part of their armed forces, and rendered 
them liable to pay compensation if the case demanded it.* 
Thus the old customary law based on general usage has 
been largely superseded by niles deriving their force from 
express consent given in the form of signatunss to a law- 
making treaty. Practically the whole civilized world has as- 
sented to it; and a state that openly, avowedly, and of set pur- 
pose, violates its provisions will dishonor its own signature 
and write itself down as an unscrupulous pledge-breaker. 

It will not find such a reputation helpful when next it wants to 
come to an agreement wit^ its neighbors, even if they do not 
rise in indignation at the moment and compel it to mend its 

> British Parliamentary Papers, MUedkmeous, No. 1 (1875), pp. 320-324. 

* Tableau Qinfral de VlnMitul de Droit IiUernoHonalf pp. 173- J 90. 

’Higgins, The Hague Peace Confereneest p. 211; Whittuck, IfUernaiional 
Documents, pp. 36, 126; Suppktnent to the American Journal of Intemor 
Uonal Law, yoI. ii, pp. 92, 93. * Higgins, ibid., pp. 210-213. 
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ways. We are not speaking here of the possible excesses of 
troops that have got completely out of control, or of deplorable 
occurrences, such as the shooting of a wounded foe, which may 
happen occasionally in the hurly-burly of conflict without any 
command from responsible authorities. These things are 
incidents of all wars. We must look to increased self-control 
and improved discipline to reduce them to a minimum; and 
as long as they exist, reputable states are bound to punish 
their authors. What we have in mind is the case of a con- 
scious and deliberate violation of the laws of war as a mat- 
ter of state policy. Now that these laws are being clearly 
defined and solemnly accepted by all states, the nation that 
could thus act must possess at once extreme unscrupulousness 
and enormous strength. It is just possible that now and again 
such a combination would occur. A ruler drunk with the 
consciousness of overwhelming power might venture to defy 
the moral sentiments of mankind, but only to discover by and 
by that outraged humanity avenges itself in unexpected ways. 
He could not ride off on the plea of military necessity; for, as 
Professor Westlake has been careful to point out,* we have 
evidence in the preamble of the Hague Conventions on the 
subject that ''military necessity has been taken into account 
in framing the Regulations, and has not been left outside to 
control and limit their application.” The powers distinctly 
say that the wording of the rules which they have drawn up 
"has been inspired by the desire to diminish the evils of war 
so far as military necessities permit.” * Those, therefore, who 
imagine that a state is free to ignore because of the exigencies 
of the moment any rule to which it has subscribed its signature 
are as erroneous in their reasoning as they are anarchical in 
their sentiments. The laws of war are made to be obeyed, not 
to be set aside at pleasure. 

But the military code is not yet complete. The plenipo- 
tentiaries assembled at both the Hague Conferences were 

^ Internalional Law, part ii, p. 6t. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, p. 209; Whittuck, Intemaiional 
Documents, pp. 3$, 36, 125; Supjdemenl to the American Jourrud of /nter- 
ruUionxA Law, vol. ii, p. 91. 
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abundantly aware of the fact that their Regulations for the 
eonduct of war on land did not cover the whole ground. They 
put on record in the preamble of the Convention of 1899 on 
the subject, and again in the similar Convention of 1907, 
that it had not “been found possible at present to concert 
stipulations covering all the circumstances which arise in 
practice.” They then proceeded to negative the supposi- 
tion that the omitted questions should “ be left to the arbitrary 
judgment of military commanders,” and went on to declare 
that “in cases not included in the regulations adopted by them, 
populations and belligerents remain under the protection and 
the rule of the principles of the law of nations, as they result 
from the usages established between civilized nations, from 
the law of humanity, and the requirements of the public con- 
science.”' Thus it is still necessary to appeal to the best cus- 
toms of the best peoples, and even to supplement and modify 
them by moral considerations, in order to fill up the gaps in the 
laws of war on land as formulated by the quasi-legislative organ 
of the society of nations. We shall therefore resort to this 
method in the outline that follows. 

§ 163 

We will begin by dealing with combatants. It has been 
shown already® that the distinction between them and non- 
combatants in respect of the severities of war- Treatment of 
fare is comparatively modern, and represents a 
conspicuous triumph of humanity. It is, how- quarter, 
ever, obscured by the wording of Article 3 of the Hague 
Regulations, which declares that “the armed forces of the 
belligerents may consist of combatants and non-combatants. ” 
Here the non-combatants are a division of the armed forces, 
and consist apparently of those who perform auxiliary serv- 
ices, such as driving a baggage wagon or working a field 
telegraph. Such persons often carry arms and are expected to 
use them if attacked, though they are not placed in t he fight - 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 201-211; Whittuck, /nter- 
natumal Documents, pp. 36, 125, 126; Supplement to the American Journal 
of IntemaiMnal Lava, vol. ii, pp. 91, 02. * See { 161. 
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ing line and as a rule take no active part in the conflict. 
They should, however, be reckoned as combatants, since they 
are attached to the combatant forces and do fight on rare occfr- 
sions. The true non-combatants are those who are enrolled 
in no force, carry no arms, and are engaged in the ordinary 
occupations of peaceful life. We will use the distinction in 
what we conceive to be the correct sense; and the first propo- 
sition we will lay down is that 

Combatants are entitled to quarter. 

When an armed enemy ceases to fight and asks for mercy, 
he is said to solicit quarter; and when his life is spared and 
he is made prisoner, quarter is said to have been granted to 
him. The slaughter of the vanquished was a common inci- 
dent of warfare till about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it began to be deemed obligatory to give quarter, 
to those who surrendered and begged for life. But for some 
time longer the rule in favor of it was frequently disregarded, 
or suspended altogether with regard to certain classes 
of combatants, as, for instance, Croats and Pomeranians in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and Irish royalists in the English 
civil war between King and Parliament. The more humane 
practice, however, steadily won its way till it became a part 
of the code of military honor. According to modern ideas 
quarter can be refused only when those who ask for it attempt 
to destroy those who have shown them mercy. But it must 
be remembered that in a charge, and especially a cavalry 
charge, it is almost impossible to distinguish between those 
who wish to surrender and those who are determined to 
die fighting. The twenty-third* Article of the Hague Regu- 
lations declares that it is particularly forbidden *'to kill or 
wound an enemy who, having laid down his arms, or having no 
longer means of defence, has surrendered at discretion” and 
also “to declare that no quarter will be given.” ^ In view of 
the history of war we should note carefully that these rules 
contain no saving clauses. The conquerors of antiquity 

^ HigginB, The Haque Peace Cef^erenceet p. 235; Whittuck, iTOernaHenal 
Doeumentaj p. 135; Supplement to the American Jowmal of International 
Law, vol. 11, p. 106. 
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generally put to death all the defenders of besieged places. 
In the Middle Ages it was deemed an offence for a garrison 
to prolong a resistance that the besiegers regarded as fruitless, 
and if the place was finally given up, some of them were exe- 
cuted. Even in comparatively recent times, when a fortress 
was taken by assault, the fighting men could claim no mercy. 
This was the opinion of the great Duke of Wellington, who 
wrote, “I believe it has always been understood that the de- 
fenders of a fortress stormed have no right to quarter."^ 
His own practice was more merciful. When he carried a 
place by storm, he accepted the surrender of those of the gar- 
rison who survived the struggle. The growth of this humane 
practice has been fostered by a change in the conditions of 
warfare. Towns are now defended by forts and earthworks 
erected at a considerable distance from them. When some 
of these are taken, the place becomes untenable, and is sur- 
rendered, as was Port Art>hur in 1005 as soon as the Japanese 
captured 203-mctre hill. Recent conflicts between civilized 
powers have afforded no instance of the slaughter of a garri- 
son. And when the time came to formulate the laws of war 
by international agreement, no attempt was made to restore 
the old severity, but the obligation to give quarter was imposed 
in the widest terms. 

§ 164 

We will now consider the case of those who have given 
themselves up and received quarter. The rules at present 
in force with regard to them may be summed up in the words, 

Prisonera of war are cared for and treated with humanity* 

But it was the custom of early times to kill them, and some 
tribes tortured and ate them. Slavery was a mitigation of 
their lot. The I'eduction to it was justified by the legal-minded 
Romans on the ground that it was a merciful relaxation of the 
strict rules of warfare which gave the victor a right to the life 
of his captives.^ Enslavement was practised long after slaugh- 

1 Despatchesi 2d Series, vol. i, pp. 93, 94. 

* [See Roxburgh, Prisoners of War InformaHon Rureau in London 
(1915).] * Justinian, InstUutes, bk. i, tit. iii, 3. 
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ter was abandoned. A species of state servitude survived the 
sale of prisoners of war as human cattle to any chance buyer. 
As late as the seventeenth century the Spaniards sent their 
prisoners to the f;allcys. Grotius declared that Christians 
ought to be content with ransom and refrain from i-educing 
one another to slavery.^ In mediaeval warfare prisoners of 
rank and fortune wenj generally allowed to ransom themselves; 
but the common soldiers, who would not raise the necessary 
funds, were vilely treated and occasionally slain. Then it 
came to Ix) regarded as the business of the state to rc^deem its 
subjects from captivit>, and we find in the seventeenth cen- 
tury international agreements for ransom according to an 
established scales. The last of these; was concluded between 
England and France in 1780. It valued a mai-shal of France 
or an English admiral at sixty men, ofiicei-s of lower grades 
were ass(;sscd in propoi-tioii, and the equivahmt of a man in 
English money was a pound sterling. Thus a marshal or an 
admiral could be exchanged for sixty men or ransomed for 
sixty pounds.* In mod(irn times exchange became the rule, 
but in recent wars it has been seldom resorted to, and the 
prisoners on both sides have been held to the end of the strug- 
gle. Officers have Ixjen frequently released on parole, that is 
to say, after phxlging their word of honor not to s(;rvc again 
during the existing war against their captor or his allies, and 
occasionally the benefit of this practice litis been extended to 
the rank and file. According to modem rules the right to 
detain prisoners ceases when the war reascs. Each side must 
then make arrangements for their repatriation. Hut up to 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. it was necessary to make 
special stipulations for such release without ransom; and in 
default of any arrangement of the kind the prisoners were 
detained in captivity. 

'rhe lot of prisoners is now determined by the Hague Regu- 
lations of 1907. What follows is an outline of these rules with 
a few explanations and additions. The public armed forces 
of the enemy are not the only persons who may be made pris- 

‘ De Jure Belli ac Pacisj bk. iii, ch. vii, 9. 

* Manning, Law of NcUionSf bk. iv, ch. viii. 
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oners of war. Those who follow an army without belonging 
to it, such as newspaper correspondents, sutlers, and contrac- 
tors, may be detained, if the enemy thinks fit to do so. In 
that case they have a right to the treatment accorded to pris- 
oners of war, if they can produce a certificate from the mili- 
tary authorities of the army that they were accompanying. 
We are not told what is to happen to them when they have no 
certificates and their detention is deemed advisable. They 
should certainly be treated with humanity. In practice the 
alternative lies between a more or less rough dismissal and what 
is now the privileged position of prisoners of war. Members 
of the enemy^s royal family, his chief ministers of state, and 
his diplomatic agents, would doubtless bo captured if found in 
the theatre of hostilities. It was the practice to detain aa 
prisoners the crews of enemy merchantmen seized as prizes; 
but the eleventh Convention of tlu? Hague Conference' of 1907 
releas(id them from this liability, on condition of a promise in 
writing not to undertake any hostile operations during the 
continuance of the war. This refers to enemy siibjccts. Neu- 
tral subjects are to be set at liberty without conditions, if they 
are common sailors. If they are officers of the (;aptured vessel, 
they must promise in writing not to serve on an enemy ship 
while the war lasts.^ ^''he position of chaplains and surgeons 
was at one time doubtful; but the Geneva Convention of 1864 
protected them from capture, together with the whole staff 
engaged in the care of the sick and wounded, while employed 
in their humane tasks, and the revised Geneva Convention of 
1906 declared in so many words that *'if they fall into the hands 
of the enemy, they shall not be treated as prisoners of war,” 
The tenth of the Hague Conventions of 1907 applies the same 
rule to the religious, medical, and hospital staff of any cap- 
tured ship.^ 

As soon as prisoners are captured they come under the 

' HiggiiiB, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 307, 308; Whittuisk, Intema- 
iiorutl Documemte, pp. 185, 186; SuppletnerU io the American Journal of Inler- 
national Law, vol. ii, pp. 170, 171. 

^ Higgins, ihvi., pp. 9, 23, 369; Whittuck, ibid., pp. 3, 75, 177; Supple- 
menl to the Amer. Jour, of Inter. Iaiw, vol. i, pp. 90, 203, and vol. ii, p. 159. 
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power of the hostile government. It, and not the individual 
captors, is responsible for their treatment. Their personal 
belongings remain their property, with the exception of their 
arms, horses, and military papers, which may be confiscated. 
The government into whose hands they have fallen is bound 
to feed and clothe them, putting them in these respects on a 
level with its own troops. They may be set at liberty on 
parole, if the laws of their country allow them to pledge their 
word in exchange for freedom; but in such a case their own 
government must neither require nor accept from them any 
service incompatible with the parole given. Should they 
break their word of honor, and be recaptured while serving 
again, they have no claim to the treatment of prisoners of war, 
but may be put on trial before a military court. Such courts 
may inflict the death penalty, though the Hague Code does 
not go so far as to suggest that they should. Speaking gen- 
erally, prisoners can only be interned; that is, restricted under 
proper supervision to a fortress, or camp, or indeed any reason- 
ably healthy locality; but they may be placed in confinement 
as a measure of safety, and for no longer time than the neces- 
sity continues. This last stipulation in their favor is one of 
the contributions of Latin America to the Hague Code. It 
was proposed at thc-sccond Conference by the Cuban delegate, 
and carried unanimously.^ Disciplinary measures may, of 
course, be taken to put down insubordination, and prevent 
escape. Prisoners caught in an attempt to get away may in 
the last resort be cut down or shot, and, if recaptured, they 
may be punished. But if they sucetjed and are able to rejoin 
their own army or leave the territory occupied by the army 
that captured them, no severity of any kind may bo inflicted 
on them because of their escape, should they be recaptured. 
Prisoners who e.scape to neutral territory, and prisoners who 
are brought by troops taking refuge there, are to bo left at 
liberty; but if the neutral power allows them to remain, it may 
assign them a place of residence.* 

> Higgins, The Hague Peace Confereneea^ pp. 261, 262. 

* Holland, The Lawe of War on Land, p. 65; Fifih Hague Convention o/ 
1907, Article 13. 
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While prisoners remain in the power of their captors, the 
state may employ the private soldiers, but not the officers, in 
useful work, provided that it is not excessive and has *^no 
connection with the. operations of the war." It may become 
a question whether these words prohibit the employment of 
prisoners on fortifications and other military works in the 
interior of the enemy country and at a distance from the scene 
of warfare.^ One side might argue that such works would 
not be made but for the war, and must therefore be connected 
with it. The other might reply that the actual hostilities 
took place at a distance, and therefore there could be no con- 
nection between the works and the operations of the war. 
On the principle that a lax rule well observed is better than a 
strict rule constantly evaded, the second interpretation should 
be pi*eferred. Prisoners may bci told off to work for other 
branchas of the public service as well as for the military author- 
ities, and al^ for private persons. In all cases they are to 
receive pay, which is to be expended on the improvement of 
their position, the balance being handed to them on their 
release with deductions for the maintenance. It often hap- 
pens that the treaty of peace contains stipulations for the 
repayment by each side to the other, or at any rate by the 
vanquished to the victor, of the sum spent on the support of 
prisoners of war. When this has l)ecn done, no deductions 
would be needed, nor would they be required in the case of 
states such as Great Britain, which does not charge the main- 
tenance of its prisoners against their earnings.^ When the 
state is the employer, it must pay the wages that it gives to 
its own soldiers for similar work. When the prisoners labor 
for subordinate public bodies or private individuals, the terms 
must be settled by agreement between the military authorities 
and the employers. Though officers cannot be set to task- 
work by their captors, they arc> not left without pecuniary 
resources. They must receive the same pay as officers of co]> 
responding rank in the country where they are detained, and 
the amount so expended must be refunded by their own gov- 
ernment at the end of the war. Prisoners of war are to have 

^ Holland, The Laws of War m Land, pp. 21, 22. * /bid., p. 22, 
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full liberty of worship. Presents and relief in kind for them 
are to be admitted untaxed and to be carried by state railways 
free of diarge. Their correspondence is to be exempt from 
postal charges, not only in the belligerent countries, but in all 
neutral states through which it may pass; and whatever privi- 
leges in the matter of wills are given to soldiers of the national 
army must be given to them also. At the Hague Conference 
of 1899 it was agreed that nipresentatives of legally constituted 
societies for giving aid and comfort to prisoners of war were 
to receive every facility consistent with military exigencies for 
distributing relief in the various prison-camps and places of 
internment. Moreover, each belligerent was to establish an 
information bureau in its territory, charged with the duty of 
keeping a full record of each prisoner from the moment of his 
capture to the moment of his death or release. In 1907 it 
was added that these returns should be sent to the government 
of the other belligerent after the conclusion of peace. The 
bureaux were also to reply to enquiries about the prisoners, 
and to gather together and forward to those concerned all 
personal eflFects, letters, and valuables found on the field of 
battle or left by prisoners who had died, escaped, or departed 
by reason of exchange or release on parole.^ Professor Taka- 
hashi gives in part II, chapter II, of his International Law 
Applied to the Russo-Japanese Wor, an interesting and often 
most pathetic record of the thorough way in which this work 
was done by a careful and humane belligerent in a great 
struggle. 

The rules we have just set forth, if properly earned out in 
practice, secure for prisoners of war a treatment far better 
than was customary in previous ages, though they do not 
remove all possibility of hardship. Captured foes may have 
to undergo long marches with little food and indifferent shelter. 
A commander, whose own men are on short rations, cannot be 

^ For the treatment of prisonera as described in the text, see Higgins, The 
Hague Peace ConfereneeSj pp. 220-233; Whittuck, Iniemational Documents, 
pp. 130-134; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. ii, pp. 379-887; Sup- 
plement to the American Journal of International Law, vol. n, pp. 98-105; 
or any other publication that gives the text of the Hague R^ulations. 
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expected to feed his prisoners liberally; nor can a ragged band 
of victors find warm clothing for the adversaries they have 
taken. If they are permanently unable to maintain them, 
they should release them, as the Boors did again and again 
during the latter part of their struggle against Great Britain 
in 1899-1902. War is in its nature cruel, and all humanity 
can do is to deprive it of unnocessar\' horrors. The Hague 
Regulations as to captives marked a great advance towards this 
end, and scarcely had they been drafted in 1899, when Great 
Britain went beyond them in the Boer War, and organized 
sports and schools for the benefit of her prisoners interned in 
Ceylon and St. TTolcna. Tlii*ee or four years later Japan fol- 
lowed the British (\\ainple, and is said 1o have imported special 
cooks to prepare European fotnl for hcjr Russian })risoncrs It 
may be hoped fiiat similar advances will take place in other 
departments of warfare. 

[During the great war, the Hague Regulations as to prisoners 
of war wore on the wliohi observed, and in several states faith- 
fully carried out. The notable excciption was Germany. She 
violated the convention in nearly every detail. There were 
officers who were not paid according to scale; there were men 
whoso clothing was robbcnl, whose food was insufficient and 
uneatable, whose correspondence was forbidden or unreason- 
ably delayed, whose employment in some cases resembled 
that of convicts, except that it was less hygienic, and in other 
cases was <’ntirely unlawful, as where* it was in munition facto- 
ries, or so close to the fighting line .*is to bring the prisoners 
under th(* guns of t heir comrades. The disciplinary tnJMtment 
in some internment camps was a mere guise for toi-tiin*. In the 
intermnent camp for civilians at Ruhelcben the conditions were 
vile; in the militaiy camps at AVittemberg and Gardelegen, 
they were unspeakable. The (*AdI plight of these latter places 
led to an outbre.ak of typhus and to an unpardonable display 
of neglect, cnielty and cowardice on the part of those in charge. 
It is true that, if the figures are to be trusted, Germany had, 
less than half way through the war, more than a million and 
a half of prisoners of war, that a large number of those was 
captured at an early period, and that, by the time of the armis- 
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ticc, her own population was in great straits. These facts 
may be some excuse for the bad accommodation of prisoners 
in the early stages of the war and for their semi-starvation at 
the end of it. They are none whatever for the brutality that 
was conspicuous throughout it in some of the internment 
camps and elsewhere.!^ 

§165 

When ancient and modern warfare are compared, it is not 
in the treatment of prisoners only that the latter shows to 
great advantage. In these days 

Provmcm is made for tending the sick and wounded, 

whereas we hear little of wounded in the battles of antiquity, 
The can of the when the usual lot of enemies left helpless on 
eiek. wounded. the field was to be first plundered and then 
and ahipwreckod. jjq Special organization appears to 

have been provided for their relief till 1190, when, at the great 
siege of Acre during the Third Crusade, the order of Teutonic 
Knights WAS founded to tend them. Then for ages the task of 
caring for the sick and wounded was left to private and gen- 
erally ecclesiastical benevolence. But in the seventeenth 
centuiy states began to send into the field along with their 
armies a small number of surgeons and chaplains, and a few 
field-hospitals; and since then much progniss has been made 
in this department of army organization. In modem wars 
state provision has been supplemented by private effort; 
and in some cases neutral societies and individuals have given 
aid from motives of humanity. At last in 1864 humani- 
tarian arrangements of an international character were made. 
In that year the Swiss Government, moved thereto by the 
terrible account of M. Dunant, who had seen the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded in the campaign of Solferino, called 
together a Conference of twelve states at Geneva. The result 
was a Convention which gradually obtained the adhesion of 
practically all the powers of the civilized world. It protected 
the sick and wounded from violence, and provided that all 

‘ [Gamer, International Lcao and the World War, vol. ii, §§ 331-960. 
FauobiUe, Droit International Public, vol. ii, {$1127 M127 .'] 
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- persons and things connected with the care of them should 
enjoy exemption, as far as possible, from the severities of war- 
fare. It represented an enormous advance, though its pro- 
visions were by no means complete. An attempt to remedy 
some of its deficiencies and to extend it to naval war was made 
in 1868; but the articles drawn up in that year were never 
ratified. The Hague Conference of 1899 produced a Con- 
vention for the Adaptation of the Principles of the Geneva 
Convention to Maritime Warfare. It also proclaimed in its 
Regulations for the conduct of war on land that “the obliga- 
tions of belligerents with regard to the sick and wounded are 
governed by the Geneva Convention of the 22d of August, 
1864, subject to any inodihcations which may be inti-oduced 
into it.” ‘ The expected modifications wei-e made in 1906, 
when the representatives of thirty-seven powers met at Geneva, 
and produced a new, more effective, and more elaborate 
Geneva Convention. The Hague Conference of the following 
year repeated the declaration of its pi'edeccssor as to the obli- 
gations of belligerents towards the sick and wounded in land 
warfare, with the difference that it spoke of “the Geneva Con- 
vention” instead of dating and defining it, and alluding to 
possible modifications.* The Geneva Convention referred to 
is that of 1906, and therefore all powers accept it who accept 
the military code drawn up by the Second Peace Conference. 
The Conference revised and improved the Convention of 1899, 
which extended the principles of the Geneva Convention to 
war at sea. Its labors covered the whole field of hostilities; 
and in the remarks that follow we shall endeavor to give a 
brief summaiy of their results. 

We will begin with war on land. Sick and wounded com- 
batants are 1o be cared for by the belligerent in whose power 
they are, without distinction of side or nationality. If they 
fall into the enemy's hands, they are his prisoners; but 
various mitigations of their lot as such are suggested, rather 
than made obligatory, among them being a repatriation of 
the injured when they are fit for removal, or their internment 
in a neutral state with the latter's consent. A belligerent 
1 See Article 21 of 1899. * See Article 21 of 1907. 
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who is compelled to abandon his invalids to the enemy should 
leave with them such of his medical personnel and material 
as he is able to spare. Military authorities may ask the 
civilian inhabitants of the scene of warfare to assist under 
direction and supervision in the care of the wounded and sick 
of the armies, and may grant special immunities to those who 
respond to the appeal. Victorious commanders must protect 
those left on the held from pillagfi or other maltreatment. 
They are bound, further, to arrange for the careful examination 
of the enemy’s dead, and to send their military identification 
marks to the authorities of their country or army. Each bel- 
ligerent is to collect all articles of personal use, valuables, and 
letters found on the Imdies of dead foes, whether they perished 
on the battlefield or in his hospitals. He is then to forward 
these things to the authorities of the enemy’s country, for 
transmission to those interested. In addition he must send 
lists of the sick and wounded who have been collected by Mm. 
All belligerents are not only to refrain from attacking, but are 
also to protect, all authorized organizations for rendering aid, 
whether, like field-hospitals, they accompany the armies, or 
are stationary, like base hospitals; but if they are made use of 
to commit acts harmful to the enemy, their immunity comes 
to an end. The medical, nursing, and administrative staff 
of the organizations for the relief of the sick and wounded have 
similar privileges, and hold them under similar conditions. 
Neither they, nor the guards told off to protect hospitals and 
ambulances, may be made prisoners of war. Chaplains have 
the same exemption. Voluntary aid societies of a belligerent 
state must be recognized and authorized by their own govern- 
ment before they can share the immunities just described; and 
neutral aid societies require two authorizations, one from their 
own state and one from the belligerent to whose forces they pro- 
pose to attach themselves. The latter state must also notify 
its enemies that it means to make use of their assistance. 
Should the personnel of any of these organizations, public or 
private, fall into the hands of the other side, they must con- 
tinue to cany on their duties; but when their assistance is 
no longer necessary, they are to be sent back along with 
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their private property to their army or their country. 
While they are serving under the enemy's control, he must 
give them the same pay and allowances as are granted to per- 
sons holding similar rank in his own army. The enemy 
may use for the treatment of the sick and wounded the material 
of the field-hospitals and mobile organizations that fall into his 
hands, but must restore what remains under the conditions 
laid down for the restoration of the medical personnel. The 
buildings and material of fixed establishments may not be 
devoted to other purposes while they ai*e needed for the care 
of the patients. But urgent military necessity may override 
this rule, provided that the military commander who has cap- 
tured and has control of the ostablishmoiils makes other 
arrangements for the caitj of the si(^k and wounded under 
treatment therein. The materiid of voluntary aid societies 
found in such buildings is exempt fj‘om coufis(;ation as being 
private property, but is subject, like other private property 
in occupied districts, to the right of requisition.^ Convoys 
of sick and wounded in course of conveyance are put on the 
same footing as the field-hospitals and similar organizations, 
which arc called in the Convention “mobile medical units.” 
But they may be broken up under stress of military necessity, 
provided that the commander who takes this step provides 
for the care of the patients. 

The distinctive sign of the humanitarian service we are en- 
gaged in considering is a red cross on a white ground. Turkey, 
however, uses a red crescent, and Persia, the lion and red sun; 
but both powers recognize the duty of respecting the red cross. 
The emblem is to be worn as a badge on the left arm of the 
personnel, affixed to the vehicles and other material in use, 
and flown as a flag over the medical units and other establish- 
ments that arc entitled under the Convention to respect and 
protection. The Red Cross flag must be accompanied by the 
flag of the belligerent to whose forces the units or establish- 
ments belong, except when they have fallen into the enemy’s 
hands, when the Red Cross alone is shown. No neutral flag is 
allowed, even though the ambulance or hospital belongs to a 

>See|180. 
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neutral aid society. The duty of carrying out the provisions 
of the Convention, and applying its principles to cases not 
specifically provided for in it, is laid on the oommanders-in- 
chief of the bdligerent armies. The signatory powers are 
bound to arrange for the instruction of their troops, and espe- 
cially the protected personnel^ in the provisions of the Conven- 
tion, and undertake further to bring them to the notice of the 
civil population.' 

A neutral state is free to authorize the passage over its terri- 
tory of sick and wounded belonging to the belligerent armies; 
but ndther personnel nor material of war must be carried with 
them. It must guard any of the sufferers who may be com- 
mitted to its care, so as to prevent them from taking part again 
in the operations of the war; and the same duty devolves on 
it with regard to those, if any, who belong to the side opposed 
to the army that sends the convoy. These rules with regard 
to neutral powers are taken, not from the Geneva Convention, 
but from the fifth of the Conventions of the Hague Conference 
of 1907, which adds that the Geneva Convention applies to 
sick and wounded interned in neutral territory.* [In 1914, the 
Dutch Government, on the request of Great Britain gave per- 
mission to British hospital ships to take on board at Antwerp 
sick and wounded with a view to convey them to England 
by the Scheldt. But Antwerp was captured by the Germans 
before advantage could be tidren of this permission. In 1915, 
on the other hand, the United States refused to allow the pas- 
sage across its territory of Canadian soldiers returning home 
wounded or on leave.’ These cases clearly show that ilie 
grant of such permission is quite optional to the neutral state.] 

We now come to the provisions made for the care of the 
sick and wounded in warfare at sea. They are governed by 

^ For the text of the Geneva Convration of 1906, with illuminating com- 
ments, see Holland, Laws qf War on Landt pp. 27'-40, 116-120, and Higgins, 
The Hague Peace Conferenceaf pp. 18-38. 

* Holland, Lam of War on Land, pp. 65, 66; Higgins, The Hague Peace 
Conferences, pp. 285, 202, 293; Whittuck, Intematianal Documerde, pp. 146, 
147; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. n, pp. 406-499; Supplement 
to the American Journal of IrUervaiionai Lam, vol. n, pp. 120-122. 

a [Faucbille, Droit International Pnblic, vol. n { 14M.] 
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Conventidn No. X on the subject made by the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907, which was a repetition, with many im- 
provements and extensions, of the similar Convention nego- 
tiated at the Conference of 1899. It recognized three kinds 
of hospital ships, all of which arc to be respected, and held 
free from capture and from the restrictions imposed on war- 
ships In neutral ports, on the fulfilment of certain conditions 
the nature of which will appear as we proceed. The first kind 
consists of ships constnictcd or adapted by states, solely with 
the view of aiding the wounded, sick, and shipwrecked. These, 
with their boats, which share their immunities, are to be 
painted white, with a horizontal band of green, and to fly the 
Red Cross Geneva flag along with their national flag. The 
second kind consists of ships equipped wholly, or in part, at 
the expense of private individuals, or officially recognized 
relief societies of Mligcrent nationality. They and their 
boats are to be painted white, with a horizontal band of red, 
and to fly the Geneva flag along with their national flag. The 
third kind consists of ships equipped wholly or in part at the 
cost of private individuals or officially recognized relief socie- 
ties of neutral nationality. They and their boats arc to be 
painted in the same way as the sec^ond class; but they are to 
fly, in addition to the Geneva flag and their national flag, the 
flag of the belligerent under whose control they are placed. 
All hospital ships must be attached to one or other of the op- 
posing fleets; and befoi'e they are employed thesir names must 
be sent by the power they seiwe to its adversary. The hospital 
ships fitted out by private individuals or societies of belligerent 
nationality must have a cojiimission in the sliape of a docu- 
ment from their government setting forth that the vessels have 
been under official control while fitting out and on final de- 
parture. The hospital ships fitted out by private individuals 
or societies of neutral nationality must be placed under the 
control of one of the belligerents with the previous consent of 
their own government and the authorization of the belligerent 
government. But though private hospital ships are thus, like 
public hospital ships, subject to the direction of the naval com- 
manders, and unable to wander from fleet to fleet at the will of 
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their owners, they arc to assist the wounded, sick, and ship- 
wrecked, without distinction of nationality, and the same obli- 
gation is laid on their public compeers. 

No hospital ship must hamper the movements of the com- 
batants. During and after an engagement all of them act 
at their own risk and peril. The belligerents have the right 
of control over them, even to the extent of searching them, 
ordering them off, making them take a certain course, and 
putting a commissioner on board. They may detain for a 
time the hospital sliip of an enemy, if the necfissities of war- 
fare require such an extreme step to be taken, and when it is 
taken, the ship must haul down the national flag of the bel- 
ligerent to whose fleet it is attached. The question how best 
to secure at night for hospital ships the immunities to which 
they are entitled is very difficult. It is obvious that the dis- 
play of a light by any of them might betray to the enemy the 
whereabouts of a squadron advancing to the attack, or in 
hiding, or tjndeavoring to slip away in the darkness. The 
same remark applies to any kind of luminous paint. The 
Conference decided that no measure that might be suggested 
for making plain in the night the special painting of hospital 
ships should be adopted without the assent of the belligerent 
whom they were accompanying. It is to be presumed that no 
commander would allow them to jeopardize the success of an 
important nocturnal enterprise. The sick-bays of warships 
cannot be protected from the effects of shot or shell fired from 
a distance at the ship of which they form a part; but it is pro- 
vided that, if a fight takes place on board, they are to be 
respected and spared as far as {K>3siblc. Their comparatively 
small immunities vanish, together with the large immunities 
of hospital ships, if either are used to commit acts harmful to 
the enemy. It is, however, expressly stated that the presence 
of wireless telegraphy apparatus on board, and the arming of 
the Red Cross staff for the maintenance of order and the 
defence of their patients, are not to be reckoned among the 
acts in question. If the humane work provided for by the 
Convention is to go on, it is highly desirable that naval com- 
manders should construe strictly the rule of no participation. 
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direct or indirect, in hostilities. The temptation to use a 
hospital ship as a scout or a despatch boat must be very strong, 
but it should be firmly resisted. The Russian hospital ship 
Ofd, called in the Japanese official documents the Aryol, was 
captured during the battle of Tsushima and confiscated as 
prize of war because she had earned on order from Admiral 
Roshestvenski to one of his vessels during the outward voyage 
of the Baltic Fleet, and had been used less than a w«^ck before 
the battle as a place of r(?ception for the master and some of 
the crew of the British steamer Oldkamia, which had been 
captured by the Russian enisicr OJeg.^ [A similar case occured 
during the grc'at war, when a British Prize Court condemned 
The Ophelia^ which was alleged by the Crerman government to 
be one of its hospital ships, but which was adopted and used as- 
a signalling ship for military purposes, and not for the sole 
purpose of aiding the wounded, sick, and shipwrecked.] “ 

If neutral merchantmen, yachts, or small craft rescue sick, 
wounded, or shipwrecked men, whcthcjr of their own initiative 
or because they have been asked to do so by a belligerent 
ofiicer, they cannot be captured for having such persons on 
board, though they remain liable to seizure for any ordinary 
offences, such as carrying contraband or breaking blockade, 
which they may have committed. 

Tunjing from hospital ships to the patients, staff, and mate- 
rial they carry, we find that all combatants ’ and other persons 
officially attached to fl(M^ts or armies arc to be taken on board 
and tended when sick or wounded without I'cgard to their 
nationality. If a warship is capturcid, or a }u)spital ship is 
seized for acts harmful to the enemy, the religious, medical, 
and hospital personnel are not to be made prisoners of war; 
but they must continue to discharge their duties while neces- 
sary, and when they leave with the permission of the com- 
mander-in-chief, they may take away with them their surgical 
instruments and such other objects as arc their own private 

‘Takahoshi, International Law Applied to the Russo-Japanese fTor, pp. 
620-625. 

* IL. R. (1916) P. 129. Higgins, War and the Primte Citizen, pp. 73-87.] 

« [See British Year Book of International Law (1921-1922), pp. 177-178.] 
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property. While they remain, they are to receive the same 
pay and allowances as are granted to persons of similar rank 
in the navy that detains them. Their patients are prisoners. 
The captor may keep them, or send them to a port of his own 
country, to a neutral port, or even to an enemy port. They 
cannot be landed at a neutral port without the consent of the 
government of the neutral country, which will generally make 
special arrangements with the belligerent government as to 
their treatment. But in default of any agreement, the neutral 
state is bound to prevent the prisoners from taking part in the 
war again, and the state to which they belong is bound to bear 
the expenses of their internment. Prisoners landed by their 
captor in a port of their own country must not serve again 
while the war lasts. The rules as to searching for the sick 
and wounded after an engagement, the due performance of 
the rite of burial, the exchange by the belligerents of military 
identification marks found on the dead and lists of the sick 
and wounded picked up on the field, the sending by each bel- 
ligerent to the other of the objects of personal use, valuables, 
and letters that have come into his possession, and the forward- 
ing of information as to the internments, admissions to hospital, 
and deaths among the enemy’s sick and wounded in his hands, 
are the same as those of the Geneva Convention, except that 
the shipwrecked are added to the sick and wounded in the 
recitals of those to whom succor is to be given. Commanders- 
in-chief at sea have the same humanitarian duties laid on 
them as those on land, and the signatory powers the same 
obligation to instruct their naval forces in the provisions of 
the Convention and bring them to the notice of their people. 
Turkey and Persia have made the same reservations as to the 
use of the riid crescent, and the lion and red sun respectively, 
instead of the red cross. And lastly a solution has been found 
of a difficulty that baffled the Hague Conference of 1899. It 
is impossible to go into the details of it here.^ All that can be 

‘ They can bo found in Higgins, The Hagw Peace Conferencee, pp. 387- 
300; Lawrence, War and Neuirality in the Far Eaett 2d ed., pp. 71-75; Re- 
port of M. Renault given in Dettxihne Conference Internationale de la Pair, 
vol. I, p. 75; and Westlake, International LaWf part ii, pp. 187-189. 
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done b .to state briefly the conclusion reached after much dis- 
cussion at the two Hague Conferences. It will be remembered 
that the Convention we are considering proclaims the immu- 
nity from capture of neutral private vessels that take on board 
sick, wounded, or shipwrecked combatants. So far there was 
universal agreement. But the question of subsequent treat- 
ment immediately arose. On the one hand it was argued that 
by coming under the neutral flag these people were withdrawn 
from the operations of warfare, and, therefore, ought not to 
be given up to their enemies as prisoners or restored to their 
friends to tight again on recovery, but interned on neutral 
territory till the end of the war. On the. other hand, it was 
declared that the right of search posscased by belligei'cnts car- 
ried with it a right to make prisoners of all the sick, wounded, 
or shipwrecked members of the enemy’s fighting services that 
might be found on board the neutral vessels searched; and the 
alleged impossibility of restraining officers from seizing an 
important commander on the other side if they found him on 
board a neutral vessel was put forward as a reason for allow- 
ing what could not in any case be prevented. In the end the 
latter view prevailed at the Hogue Conference of 1907, in spite 
of the opposition of the British representatives. The Conven- 
tion on the subject not only declared that a belligerent war- 
ship might demand the surrender of any sick, wounded, or 
shipwrecked combatants found on board military hospital- 
ships, or hospital ships belonging to relief societies of private 
individuals, but also added that it had the same right with 
regard to private neutral merchantmen, yachts, or other 
boats that had responded to the call of humanity and cared 
for the injured or drowning. Since neutral warships cannot 
be searched, this rule does not apply to them. It was, how- 
ever, agreed tliat if such persons as we are discussing were 
received on board they must not be allowed to take any fur- 
ther part in the war.^ Great Britain accepted the article con- 

^ For the text of the Hague Convention for the Adaptation of the Prin- 
dldca of the General Convention to Maritime War, with comments, see 
HJggins, The Hague Peace Confereru^, pp. S.'jS-SQl. For the text alone, see 
Wbittuck, International Documental pp. 173^182; Scott, The Hague Peace 
Conferencea, vol. u, pp. 440-462; Supplement to Uie American Jovmal cS 
International Late, vol. ii, pp. 153-167. 
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taining these rules with the proviso that she understood it to 
refer '*only to the case of combatants rescued during or after 
a naval engagement in which they have taken part. ” ^ 

[The Geneva Convention, 1906, contains a clause of com- 
mon occurrence in the various Hague Conventions, which 
tends to make many of them nugatory. Article 24 provides 
that it ceases to bo binding from the moment when one of the 
belligerent powers is not a party to the Convention. Article 
30 puts it in force for each signatory power six months after it 
ratifies. In the great war, a few of the belligerents had not 
ratified the Convention, but all of them were bound by the 
earlier Geneva Convention of 1864, which Article 31 of the Con- 
vention of 1906 left in force as between the states who did not 
ratify the later one. Similarly, with respect to the Hague 
Convention, No. X of 1907, which dealt with sick and wounded 
at sea, many of the belligerents were not bound by it for lack 
of ratification, but all were bound by the corresponding Con- 
vention of 1899. Throughout the war, belligerents repeatedly 
accused one another of disobeying all those Conventions. Some 
of the charges may have been false wholly or partially, others 
may have been the consequence of mistakes; but there is such 
a mass of evidence against one state — Germany — that there 
can be no doubt of her intentional or reckless law-breaking 
on many occasions. Her military authorities fired on Red 
Cross workers, robbed them of their equipment, ill-treated the 
wounded, and abused the Red Cross symbol by using it on 
automobiles mounted with machine guns and by transporting 
munitions in ambulances. But the two most disgraceful vio- 
lations of her international obligations were the bombing of 
hospitals by her aviators, and the sinking of hospital sliips by 
her submarines. Both were part of a deliberate policy. The 
excuse alleged for torpedoing the ships was at one time mistake 
of fact, for which there was generally no foundation whatever; 
at another, that British hospital ships were used for military 
purposes, for which there was not a scrap of evidence, as the 
slightest attempt to exercise the right of search would have 
proved. The sinking by the Turks of the Russian hospital 
> British Puliamentary Papera, Miaeellaneoiu, No. 6 (1908), p. 148. 
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ship, Portugal, was just shameful and deliberate as that of 
the Britannic, the Asturias, and many other British hospital 
ships by the Germans. In one case only was an allegation 
made by Germany or her allies that one of their hospital ships 
had been sunk. This was the Austrian Elektra, but whether 
the ship was properly marked or what the circumstances of her 
loss were does not clearly appear.]^ 

§ 166 

The last point to be noted with regard to combatants is that 
Certain means of destruction are forbidden. 

It is now held that the object of warlike operations is not to 
wreak vengeance on the enemy or gratify personal animosity 
against him, but to destroy his power of resist- prohibition 
ance and induce him to make terms as soon of certain mcau 
as possible. Consequently any applications of **“'™®**o“- 
force that inflict more pain and suffering than is necessary in 
order to attain this end are forbidden by modem International 
Law. A feeling against treachery is the base of further pro- 
hibitions. All the forbidden methods of destmetion will be 
discussed in the chapter on The Agents and Instmments of 
Warfare. 

§ 167 ^ 

We have now to sketch the usages of war with regard to the 
persons of non-combatants. We have already seen that till 
the distinction between combatants and non- The gradual ameii- 
combatants was clearly and definitely embodied ofnon- 

in the laws of war in the latter half of the seven- oombatanta. 
tcenth century, the unarmed inhabitants of an invaded coun- 
try were exposed to shameful indignities, and sometimes even 
to slaughter, though in Christian Europe it was not considered 
right to reduce them to slaveiy. But it must be remembered 
that the change to more humane methods did not take place 
in a moment without previous hint or warning. It was a mat- 
ter of gradual growth. We find in ancient and mediaeval 

* [Garner, TnlerruUional Law and the World War, vol. x, §8 313-33(X 
FauchiUe, Droit International Pvblic, vol. ii, 88 1116 *, 1395 
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warfare instances of humanity towards non-combatants which 
increase in number as time goes on, though occasionally there 
is a period of distinct retrogression, such as the terrible Thirty 
Years War, which was, however, followed by seventy years of 
rapid progress. When Henry V of England invaded France 
in 1415, he forbade violence to the peaceful population and 
insults to women, and severely punished the perpetrators of 
such outrages, whereas less than a century before, the track of 
the armies of Edward III was marked by a broad line of fire 
and slaughter. The famous (Chevalier Bayard was remarkable 
for his humanity to the inhabitants of invaded districts; and 
when the Earl of Essex took Cadiz in 1596 he permitted the 
inhabitants to ransom themselves in a body and to depart in 
English ships to a place of safety before the pillage began. 
They had, however, to be content to escape with nothing but 
the clothes they wore, saving and excepting some ancient 
gentlewomen who were allowed to put on two or tlu'ee best 
gowns apiece. After the depaHurc of the inhabitants, the 
place was sacked and destroyed, with the exception of the 
churches and religious houses. Such proceedings would now 
be denounced as barbarous, but then the English were praised 
for their “ hcroical liberality.” And certainly their conduct was 
an improvement upon the methods of coast warfare in vogue 
at the time and previously, when to descend upon the shores 
of an enemy, surprise and sack his seaports, hang the peaceful 
inhabitants over their own doorsteps, and set fire to the place 
on departing from it, were regarded as ordinary incidents of 
hostilities.^ The beginning of the eighteenth century saw the 
general recognition of the rule that non-combatants were not 
to be subjected to slaughter or outrage. But nevertheless 
many severe practices for which no reasonable justification 
could be pleaded still remained as survivals of the older order. 
Thus the inhabitants of invaded districts were often compelled 
to swear fidelity and allegiance to the invading sovereign, and 
sometimes even to renounce their allegiance to their lawful 
rulers, and furnish recruits for the forces of the invaders. The 

* BefDard, Chwoth qf (he Law qf War in the Osford Ewaya far 1866, pp. 
97-99, 130-133. 
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treatment accorded to non-combatants according to the best 
rules and practices of modern warfare may be described under 
the heads given in the sections that follow. Most of the rules 
contained therein are taken from the Acts of the two Hague 
Conferences and other law-making international documents; 
but some are generalizations from usage, and as such more 
liable to be doubted and contested. 

§ 168 

The first rule we lay down with regard to this portion of our 
subject is that 

Non-combeUants are exempt from personal injury ^ except in so 
far as it may occur incidentally in the course of the lawful 
operalions of warfare^ or be inflicted as a punishment for 
offences committed against the inmders. 

Family honor and the lives of individuals are always to be 
respected. Yet if civilians travelling in a train containing 
soldiers are shot in an attack upon it by the enemy, or if 
women, children, and unarmed men are killed in the course 
of a bombardment, or during the capture of a Tho exemption of 
village situated upon a battlefield, a regrettable 
incident has taken place, but no violation of the wnai iojuiy. 
laws of war has been committed. Had the guns of the be- 
siegers been deliberately turned upon the dwelling houses of 
the bombarded town, or had an open and undefended village 
been fired into, the persons responsible for such proceedings 
would have been justly accused of illegal barbarity. A custom 
is springing up of allowing women and children to leave a 
besieged place before the commencement of a bombardment, 
but it is not sufficiently general to have acquired binding force. 
During the siege of Strasburg in 1870 the Germans on two oc- 
casions allowed non-combatants to pass through their lines 
into a place of safety; but a few months later they declined to 
permit “useless mouths” to depart from Paris before the bom- 
bardment commenced, because it was the intention of their 
commanders to reduce the city by famine rather than capture 
it by fighting. All that is rendered obligatory on an enemy 
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commander by the Hague code for land warfare' and the 
Hague Convention concerning bombardments by naval forces * 
is that he should give notice to the local authorities before 
commencing his bombardment, except when military exigen- 
cies, such as a contemplated assault, make such warning im- 
practicable. [Non-combatants in districts under the military 
occupation of an invader are dealt with later.] ^ 

§ 169 

The next point to bo noticed with regard to the treatment 
of non-combatants is that 

The inhabitants of captured tovms are not to be abandoned to 
the violence of the victorious soldiery. 

Such atrocities as the sack of Magdeburg in 1631, when 
thirty thousand people — men, women, and children — were 
The cpuatioii of massacred with every circumstance of cruelty 
!nHietod^*n"tha Tilly's troops amidst the wreck of their 
iBhabitonta of cap- buming homes, would be impossible to-day in 
tuiedtowne. Warfare between civilized stated. But scenes 
not greatly inferior in horror have occurred since. During 
the Peninsula War, the successful assaults on Cuidad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, and San Sebastian were followed by terrible excesses 
perpetrated by a maddened soldiery upon the defenceless 
inhabitants. The French in 1837 sacked Constantine in 
Algeria for three days. The invariable excuse put forth on 
such occasions was that the troops could not bo restrained. 
But whatever truth there may have been in it ages ago, it is 
no longer applicable to armies recruited from the populations 
of the leading nations of the world, who pride themselves 
upon their humanity and enlightenment. The only conspicu- 
ous instance to the contrary in recent years occurred in 1894, 
when at the capture of Port Arthur the .fapancse troops, mad- 
dened by the sight of the quivering bodies of their compatriots 
tortured to death by the retreating Chinese, gave themselves 
up for a time to indiscriminate slaughter. But when early in 
1905 the. soldiers of Japan captured Port Arthur again, they 
* See Article 26. * See Article 6. * [See § 177a.] 
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showed a clemency and kindness worthy of the highest praise. 
The plea that the aasaulting troops'must be rewarded for their 
exertions by the plunder of the captured place is simply in- 
famous, and as ignorant as it is evil. Towns are now defended 
by forts and earthworks erected at a considerable distance 
from the houses. There is therefore but little danger of the 
rush of an infuriated soldiery into the streets after a success- 
ful assault. In the American Civil War, for example, Rich- 
mond fell as soon as the lines of Lee were pierced at Peters- 
burg; and before the soldiers of the Union could reach the city 
the Confederates had time to evacuate it, after setting fire to 
the government stores and thus causing the destruction that 
their victorious foes endeavored to pievent. And while both 
the temptations to excess and the opportunities for it are less 
than before, the sentiments that have caused the general im- 
provement in the laws of war have not left untouched the de- 
partment of them that deals with sieges and assaults. The 
Brussels Conference of 1874 began the process of making mercy 
obligatory by laying down that captured towns were not to 
be plundered, and Article 28 of the Hague Regulations of 1907 
completed it by forbidding the 'Spillage of a town or place even 
when taken by assault.” ' All the rules we have already given 
with respect to the protection of the peaceful population from 
outrage and molestation apply as a matter of course to its 
inhabitants. 

§ 170 

The last point to be noticed in connection with non-com- 
batants is that 

Special protection is granted to those who tend the sick and 

wounded, 

[This has been described in § 165.] 

^ Higgins, The Hague Peace Confereneee, pp. 237, 276. 
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TH»: LAWS OF WAR WITH BEGABD TO ENEMY PROPERTY ON LAND 

§ 171 

Under the above head we will first consider the case of 
Enemy property found within a siaJte at the outbreak of war. 

Such property may belong to the enemy state or to its sub- 
jects. The first case is exceedingly unlikely to arise except 
Property of the perhaps with regard to an ambassador’s resi- 
enemy ^vemment dcnce, which is sometimes owned by the state 

found within a .1.11. » i ^ 

■late at the out- that sends him. But as a general rule a state 
break of war. |jj coiporatc Capacity own real 

property in its neighbors* territories, and if it should possess 
personid property so situated, it would take care to withdraw 
any of its goods and chattels that wore in the powesr of a prob- 
able foe as soon as relations became so strained that war was 
likely to break out. It is, however, just possible that the com- 
mencement of hostilities might find public ships, or treasure, 
arms and military stores belonging to one belligerent, still 
remaining within the territoriiw of the other. In that case 
they would undoubtedly bo confiscated; but such things as 
books, pictures, statues, curios, and ancient manuserifits, 
would probably be regarded as exempt from the operations 
of warfare and restored accordingly. And it is improbable 
that any civilized state would confiscate a house owned ))y its 
enemy, if it was acquinsd for the residence of his diplomatic 
representative, and used for that purpose in time of peace. 

§ 172 

At the outbreak of war a state frequently discovers within 
its borders a considerable amount of private property belong- 
ing to subjects of the enemy. In dealing with such cases 
we shall find it convenient to give separate consideration 

400 
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to renl and personal property, and to take first the case of 
real property or immovables. The mediaeval rule was to 
confiscate such property as soon as hostilities began, and not 
till the commencement of the eighteenth cen- rmi property 
tury do we find germs of the contrary practice. "“Wocte 

_ , , . , 11 foiiml withm a 

By the middle of the cientury Vatter was able state at the out- 
to limit the rights of a belligerent to the break of war. 
sequestration during the war of the income derived from such 
lands and houses within his territory as belonged to subjects 
of the hostile state. During the latter half of the century 
general custom followed this rule, but towards the close of it 
we find in treaties of peace provisions for the removal of the 
sequestrations, a sure sign that oven the less severe mode of 
dealing with the property in (]iiestion was beginning to ^be 
condemned by enlightened opinion. The growth of the prac- 
tice of allowing enemy subjects resident in a country to con- 
tinue thiu-e unmolested during the war® carried with it per- 
mission for them to retain their property; and in modern 
times the real property of enemy subjects has not been inter- 
fered with by the bolligf,Tent states in whose territorj' it was 
situated, even when the owners resided in their own or neutral 
states, the one exception being an Act of the Confederate 
Congress passed in 1861 for the appropriation of all enemy 
property found within the Confederacy, except public stocks 
and securities.® This proceeding was deemed unwarrantably 
severe; and contraiy usage has been so uniform that wc may 
safely regard the old right to confiscate as having become 
obsolete through disuse. [The practice of sequestration during 
the great war is stated in the next section.] 

§173 

Personal property or movables remained subject to con- 
fiscation if found in an enemy's country at the outbreak of 
war for some time after mitigations of the old severity began 
to be applied in the cast*, of real property. But wc find in- 
dications of a change of sentiment in numerous treaties nego- 

1 Droit des Gens, bk. iii, § 76. * Sec. § 160. 

^Hallcok, fnternational Imw (Baker’s 4th eel.), vol. i, p. 680, note. 
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tiated during, the eighteenth century, ' whereby each of the 
contracting parties agreed to grant to subjects of the other a 
fixed period for the withdrawal of mercantile property, should 
Personal property War break out between them. These stipula- 
of enemy Bubjeote tioHs have bccn followed by others extending 

found within a . . , ... «« i .1 

state at the out- up to thc present time. 1 hey mark a considcr- 
break of war. advance; but some of them refer only to 

movables connected with commerce, and leave other kinds of 
personal property unprotected. Moreover, till thc end of the 
Napoleonic wars the mediaeval rule of confiscation was often 
applied in thc absence of special stipulations overriding it. 
But it was too severe for public opinion; and in thc treaties of 
thc time thci'c are numerous provisions for mutual restoration 
at the conclusion of pcace.^ Since the treaties of Vienna of 
1815 the only instance of confiscation is to be found in the Act 
of the Confederate Congi-css alluded to in thc previous section. 

This being the state of thc facts, what are we to say as to the 
state of the law? Thc doctrine of thc British and American 
courts, that war renders confiscable enemy pro{)erty found 
within the state at the outbreak of war, but does not ipso facto 
confiscate it, was regarded as good in International Law at the 
beginning of the last century. It was laid down by thc Su- 
preme C^ourt in the case of Brown v. the United StateSf^ when it 
was further decided that by the Constitution an Act of Con- 
gress was necessary to effect confiscation or authorize the 
President to confiscate, wheraas in Groat Britain a Royal Proc- 
lamation was sufficient. But it may be questioned whether the 
old right is still in existence. For more than a century it has 
not been acted on, save in thc one instance of 1861 ; and the cir- 
cumstances under which this solitary return to former severity 
took place deprive it of much weight as a precedent for inter- 
national action. What is done by the weaker party in a bitter 
civil war is hardly a guide for ordinary belligerents in a strug- 
gle between independent states. If it is a right to argue from 
the practice of nations to the law of nations, we may join the 

> Hall, Tntemalional Law, 7th cd., § 139. 

* Cranch, Reports of U. S. Supreme Court, vol. viii, p. 110; Scott, Caaea 
on International Law, pp. 486-493. 
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great majority of continental publicists ‘ in the assertion that 
the International Law of our own time does not permit the 
confiscation of the private property of enemy subjects found 
on the land territory of the state at the outbreak of war. [The 
English Court of Appeal recently decided In re Ferdinand^ Ex- 
Tsar of Btdgaria^ that the right of the Crown to confiscate has 
not been abolished by disuse, but that nevertheless the Trading 
with the Enemy Acts passed during the great war supersede 
this right so long as they remain in force. The decision is not 
inconsistent with the view that in International Law the right 
of confiscation (whether it exists or not) will not be enforced. 
For the Crown’s right of confiscation is enforced by rather 
clumsy machinery, and this makcis its continued supersession 
by Trading with the Enemy Acts probable in future wars; 
and in not one of those acts^ is any express power of unqualified 
confiscation conferred. They do not go beyond sequestration.] 
The right to seize and appropriate is obsolete, except perhaps 
with regard to objects directly useful in war, which might be 
detained lest they should reach the enemy and swell his re- 
sources. In order to meet such a danger, it might be wise to 
retain in the constitutional law of the state a power of seques- 
tration, to be exercised on rare occasions and with regard to 
special kinds of property. But no power of confiscation is 
needed; nor would its exercise be endured to-day, when capital 
is cosmopolitan and there are few civilized countries without a 
considerable population of resident foreigners. International 
Law should allow, under careful limitations, a right to seques- 
trate, but nothing more. [Sequestration was the rule during 
the great war. In Great Britain, by one of the Trading with 
the Enemy Acts, 1914, provision was made for creating a custo- 
dian in whom enemy property whether real or personal might 
be vested, and who was to hold such property until the termina- 
tion of the war, and then deal with it as the Crown should 
direct.'* In France, sequestrators with similar powers were ap- 

For a summary of their views see Latifi, Effeds of War on Propaiy, 
p. 40. 

>[L. R. [1921], [Gh. 107.] 

« [1014, 1916, 1916, 1918.] « [6 Geo. v, c. 12.] 
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pointed, whose duty was to preserve the enemy property which 
they acquired. Bulgaria, Roumania, Italy, and Russia also 
issued sequestration orders.^ The policy of the United States 
was in its general lines like that of Great Britain and France. 
Germany made no sequestration order during the first month of 
the great war, but on September 4, 1914, incensed by the Brit- 
ish and French sequestrations, she retaliated with an order put- 
ting enemy undertakings in the hands of controllers, who wore 
directed to i-espect private property and other rights in con- 
nection therewith. Austria, by an edict of October 16, 1914, 
followed the suit of Germany.]* 

An attempt was made in 1817 by the British Court of King’s 
Bench to enforce in the case of private debts a rule of non-con- 
fiscation, and thus give them a more privileged position than 
other kinds of personal property. But the claim is not con- 
sidered by most writers to have been sound when it was made, 
and [the case was distinguished, if not discredited, In re Fer- 
dinandf Ex-Tsar of Bvlgaria].^ But while no difference would 
be made to-day between the various kinds of personalty, the 
mild rule for which Lord Ellenborough, the then Chief Justice, 
contended in the case of debts in 1817 w^ould probably be ap- 
plied generally.'* In states that retain the doctrine that an 
enemy has no persona standi in judicio he cannot sue for his 
debt during the war, but [with certain exceptions, e.g., where 
the contract involves intercourse with the enemy, or is contrary 
to public policy] the right to do so revives at the conclusion of 
peace. In the United States a statme of limitations docs not 
run during war against those who have no right of access to 
the courts. [Whether English law is the same is not certain. 
There is no decision on the point, but the better opinion at the 
present day seems to be that the statute of limitations does not 
run during the war.* After the great war, it was provided by 

^ [Fauchille, Droit IntemoHoTMl Fttblicj vol. ii, 5 1068^1 

* [Ibid. Gamer, International Law and the Wofirf War, vol. i, S§ 68-72.1 

* [L. R. [19211, [Ch. 107.] 

* Wolff V. Oxholm. Maule and Selwyn, Kinffe Bench Reporte, vol. vi, p. 
92; Scott, Cases on International Law, pp. 490-499. 

* [Pollock, Controa, 9Ui ed., p. 101 note (b). M^’Nair, Legal Effects 
War, p. 61.] 
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the ti^aties of peace with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey (unratified) that periods of limitation should 
be regarded as having been suspended during the war.] 

§ 174 

There is one kind of personal and incorporeal property 
which is clearly exempt from confiscation. There can be no 
doubt that long usage, and a dtic regard for self- Tbe special case 
interest, compel belligerent states to refrain from eLn^ ^BubjMta^in 
confiscating the stock hold by subjects of the the public debt, 
enemy in their public loans, and to pay the covenanted interest 
on such stock during the continuance of the war. The ((ues- 
tion came up for discussion during the famous Silesian Loan 
Controversy ‘ between Great Britain and Prussia in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. In the year 1752 Frederick the 
Great of Prussia confiscated funds due to British subjects in 
respect of a loan secured upon the revenues of Silesia. The 
money had been originally lent to the Emperor Charles VI; 
but when Silesia was ceded to Prussia in 1742 by Maria The- 
resa, his successor in the Austrian dominions, Frederick agreed 
to take upon himself all the obligations connected with the 
loan. Ten years after he laid hands upon the property of the 
British stockholders, in retaliation for the capture and con- 
demnation by Great Britain of neutral Prussian merchantmen 
under circumstances deemed unlawful by the jurists whom he 
consulted. The British Government replied to their argu- 
ments in a masterly state paper, due chiefly to the pen of 
Murray, the Solicitor-General, who was afterwards the great 
Lord Mansfield. He showed that war itself had not been held 
to justify reclamations on the public debt, and argued that a 
lesser injury, if injury there had been, could not give just 
ground for so unprecedented a severity. By almost universal 
consent the British contention was triumphant. Undoubtedly 
Prussia had a real grievance against Great Britain; for British 
prize courts had condemned Prussian vessels carrying materials 
for shipbuilding, though the British Minister for Foreign 

^ C. de Martens, Cauaea CHibreat rol. ti, pp. 1-87. [3ir E. Satow, The 
SUeaian Loan (1915) .1 
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' Affairs had declared to the Prussian envoy that such cargoes 
would not be regarded as contraband.^ The controversy 
was settled in 1766 by the Treaty of Westminster, whereby 
Prussia agreed to remove the sequestration placed upon the 
Silesian Loan, and Great Britain covenanted to pay an indem- 
nity of £20,000 for the benefit of Prussian subjects who had 
suffered wrongfully by her captures. The unbroken practice 
of civilized states for generations past renders the principle 
that stock in the public debt held by enemy subjects should be 
exempt from seizure, an undoubted rule of modem Inter- 
national Law. The real reason for the rule is probably to be 
sought rather in the exigencies of public credit than in the 
sanctities of public faith. It is difficult to sec how the obliga- 
tions undertaken by a state with regard to the money it has 
borrowed are more sacred than its other obligations towards 
private individuals. But there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing that the rate of interest on a loan which might be confis- 
cated in the event of war between the borrowing country and 
the country of the lender would be very much higher than the 
rate on an unconfiscable stock. States desire to borrow on as 
easy terms as possible, and therefore they are glad to give 
lenders the benefit of the most complete security. [During 
the great war, all the belligerent states suspended payment of 
interest on their public debts due to enemy subjects. After 
peace was established, such sums were recoverable, so far as 
Germany and the United Kingdom were concerned, through 
the clearing offices established by the Treaty of Peace.] ‘ 

§175 

Having dealt with the various kinds of enemy property 
found within a belligerent state at the outbreak of war, we 
Booty ^ consider the treatment to be 

accorded by an army to movables and immov- 
ables under its control, if they are tainted with the enemy 
character. In this connection, we will deal first with 

- ^ Manning, Law of NalioM (Amos’s ed.), pp. 175, 176, 202-204. 

‘[FauchUle, J>roU International PvbUc, vol. u, | 1068.^ BriHeh Year 
BookqflnternoHonal Law (1920-1021), p. 178.] 
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Bootyj 

which may be described as movables taken from the foe on 
the battlefield, or in the course of such warlike operations on 
land as the capture of a camp or the storming of a fort. But 
the scope of this definition has been greatly diminished by the 
Hague Regulations concerning the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land. The fourteenth article declares that all valuables 
and objects of personal use found on battlefields are to come 
into the custody of the Information Bureau^ and be by it 
returned to those interested; and the fourth article lays down 
that the personal belongings of prisoners, save only their arms, 
horses, and military papers remain their property.* That 
these limitations are not counsels of perfection, but practicable 
rules, was proved by Japan in her war of 1904-1905 with Riis- 
sia, when she sent back through French diplomatic and con- 
sular channels over a million articles, including coins, found on 
the field, or left by deceased prisoners of war.* This took place 
under the Hague code of 1899; but the code of 1907 now in 
force differs in no n^spect from its predecessor in the provisions 
that bear on the subject. 

By the strict rules of International Law booty belongs to 
the state whose soldiers have captured it. They are acting 
as the agents and instruments of their government. What 
they do is done by its authority, and what they acquire is 
acquired on its behalf. War gives them no right to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the enemy. The spoil they take 
is not theirs but their country’s. This was the ancient Roman 
theory, and it is the theory of the modem law of nations. But 
in practice, the regard paid to it is by no means as strict as 
could be wished, and it is impossible to prevent the appropria- 
tion of many articles taken as spoil of war. Recognizing this, 
the laws of every civilized state provide that the whole or a 
part of the captured property should be given to the captors 
according to a scale drawn up by the proper authorities. In 

1 See § 164. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace ConSerences, pp. 221, 229. 

* Takahai^, International Law Applied to the Ruseo^apaneee War, 

p. 121. 
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England the distribution of booty is determined by the Crown 
under the advice of the Lords of the Treasury.' In order that 
proprietary rights in booty may vest in the state whose soldiers 
capture it, they must hav() had it in firm possession for twenty- 
four hours. If it is recaptured by the enemy before that time, 
it reverts to the original owners, on the theory that they have 
not been dispossessed of their proprietary rights in it. Such 
state property as arms, stores, and munitions of war, found 
in a captured camp or fort, or on a battlefield, belongs to the 
government of the victors. 


§ 176 


We have next to investigate the impoitant subject of 
Belligerent Occupation. 

Much light will be thrown upon the question by a short 
historical review of the methods followed by invading armies 
when deafing with property in the districts 
overrun by them. It is not to bo supposed that 
in ancient and mediaeval warfare property 
would be spared where life was freely taken. Accordingly we 
find unlimited plunder and destniction the rule not only in 
classical times, but also in p('.riods far more nearly approaching 
our own. When the English under Edward III landed in 
Normandy in 1346, they spread themselves over the country, 
burning and plundering up to the very gates of Paris. The 
French invasions of Italy at the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries were undertaken without 
magazines or money. The troops lived on the country, which 
they ate up like locusts. The atrocities of the Thirty Years' 
War are too well known to need description. Even Grotius 
was obliged to admit that “by the Law of Nations . . . any 
one in a regular war may, without limit or measure, take and 
appropriate what belongs to the enemy."* But when he 
endeavored to enforce iemperamefUa belli, he argued that even 
in a just war men should not capture more than was necessary 


* Halleck, International Law (Baker's fourth ed.), vol. ii, pp. 94, 95. 
^ De Jure Bdli ac Pads, bk. in, ch. vi, 2. 
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for their own safety, unless it was morally due to them either 
as a debt or by way of punishment. He added that the in- 
jured side, if it abounds in wealth, should not exact the utmost 
farthing, and* spoke with approval of the custom of sparing the 
lands of cultivators and the goods of merchants, and only tak- 
ing tribute from them.^ Rules based upon the notion that 
war is a punishment have not found their way into Interna- 
tional Law; but the other idea of Grotius that the invader 
should measure his acquisitions by his necessities was fruitful 
of good. In the next great cycle of hmropeaii wars Marl- 
borough and Eugene and their French opponents kept strict 
discipline in their armies. Requisitions took the place of 
indiscriminate plunder, and the avocations of peaceful life 
went on amidst the movcincmts of the contending forces, yet 
now and again the old ferocity broke out, though on each occa- 
sion it shocked the conscience of Europe. For instance, in 
1C88 the Palatinate was devastated amid general execration by 
the order of Louis XIV and his minister, Louvois; and in 1704 
Marlborough ordered a part of Bavaria to be laid waste, in 
order to punish the Elector for adhering to the French alliance 
and to induce him to quit it.* 

But though measures so extreme as these were looked on 
with disfavor, many proceedings which we should now deem 
indefensible evoked little hostile comment. In 1715 the 
King of Denmark, being at war with Sweden and having over- 
nin with his troops the Swedish territories of Bemen and Ver- 
den, sold them to the Elector of Hanover, thus assuming to 
himself such a right of dominion as, according to modern 
usage, could spring from nothing but cession or completed con- 
quest. Later still, during the occupation of Saxony by Fred- 
erick the Great in the Seven Years' War, recruits were taken 
by force for the Prussian army from the population of the 
occupied kingdom.* In so far as any legal justification for 
such proceedings was attempted, they were defended on the 
theory that military possession, however temporary, was a 

* De Jure BdU ae Pads, bk. in, di. xiii. 

* Bernard, Growth of Laws of ITar, pp. 101-104; Hoaack, Law of Natioru, 

pp. 260, 261 . * Ilali, InienuUional Law, 7th cd., § 154. 
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kind of conquest and gave the invader full proprietary rights. 
The practical result of this view was to confer on him all the 
power of a sovereign without a sovereign’s responsibility. 
Vattel, writing in 1758, was. the first jurist to challenge the 
theory that a military possessor might perform acts of sover- 
eignty, and to maintain instead that the rights of the original 
sovereign must first be ousted by completed conquest, or re- 
signed by a definite treaty.^ His views gradually found favor 
with other jurists and slowly influenced practice; but, as Op- 
penheim remarks, it was not till the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that they were worked out in all their consequences, and 
fully embodied in the accepted rules of land warfare.^ Mean- 
while humanity and enlightened self-interest combined to sub- 
stitute for plunder a right to requisition from the inhabitants 
things necessary for the daily needs of the invading army, and 
a right to levy money contributions in the occupied territor>^ 
But humane commanders often found that thoy had a hard 
task in their attempts to stop pillage. When the Duke of 
Wellington entered the south of France in 1813 his prohibitions 
of plunder and license were often disregarded. He, therefore, 
threatened to send back the Spanish troops if they persisted 
in attempts to retaliate on French peasants for the havoc 
wrought in Spain by the armies of Napoleon. With his own 
troops he was still more severe. He sent to England under 
arrest several officers who had been guilty of marauding, and 
hanged private soldiers who plundered in defiance of his 
orders.® 

The last century witnessed a gradual improvement in the 
behavior of civilized armies. The general feeling in favor of 
the more definite assertion of existing restrictions and the crea 
tion of fresh safeguards found expression in the various military 
codes and projects of international regulation that marked the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Pillage was prohibited 
and the rights of the invader over public and private property 
were limited and defined in the Instructions of 1863 for the 

> Droit dea Gma, bk. in, §S 197, 198. 

* IntematioTud Law, vol. ii, 9 166. 

• Napier, Pminauia War, vol. vi, p. 268. 
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Government of Armies of the United States in the Field, which 
was the first of the militaiy codes, ^ in the project drawn up by 
the Brussels Conference of 1874,^ and in the rules agreed to by 
the Institute of International Law in 1880." Then in 1899 
came the First Hague Conference with its great law-making 
Convention concerning the laws and customs of war on land, 
and the appended scries of Regulations. In 1907 the Second 
Hague Conference issued revised Regulations, and these may 
now be regarded as binding between civilized states. The 
International Law of to-day draws a sharp distinction between 
completed conquest and belligerent occupation. The former 
we have already considered.^ It implies the cessation of the 
struggle and the establishment of a new political order. With 
the rights and obligations arising out of it the laws of war have 
no concern. But with the procei?<ling8 of invading armies, and 
the legal position of the military occupant the}' are most 
intimately connected. We will proceed to indicate what they 
prescribe with regard to these matters, using the Hague Regu- 
lations of 1907 as our guide. 


i 177 

The Regulations prohibit as applicable to all warfare on 
land the destruction or seizure of the enemy's ThoeMentiai 
property unless it be imperatively demanded miiUiSr"o«upa- 
by the necessities of war, the attack or bom- tion. 
bardment of undefended places, and the pillage of a place 
even when taken by assault.^ They then proc(;ed to declare 
that “territory is considered to be occupied when it is actually 
placed under the authority of the hostile army,” and that “the 
occupation applies only to the territories where such authority 
is established and can be exorcised."” These words might be 
more explicit with advantage; but when they are read in the 
light of the discussions that were carried on at Brussels in 1874 
they are fairly clear. They certainly rule out the view acted 

Davis, Outlines of International Law, Appendix A. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 273, 274, 278, 279. 

* Tableau QMrdl de Ulnstilut de Droit InternaHonal, pp. 181-185. 

«See§§49,77. • See Articles 23, 25, 28. • See Article 42. 
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on by the Germans in their invasion of France in 1870, that a 
district was occupied if flying columns, advanced parties, or 
even scouts and patrols, marched through it either without 
resistance, or after having overcome the resistance of the 
regularly organized national troops.^ In such territory the 
authority of the invaded state is still in existence, and has not 
been superseded by that of the hostile army. Very likely this 
will happen almost immediately; but till it has happened the 
invader has not gained the large rights that belong to a military 
occupant. In fact occupation on land is analogous to blockade 
at sea; and as blockades ar^ not recognized unless they are 
effective, so occupation must rest on effective control. Its 
rights arc founded on mere force, and therefore they cannot 
extend beyond the area of available force. But the force need 
not be actually on the spot. The coimtiy embraced within 
the invader’s hncs may be very extensive, and the bulk of his 
troops will, of course, be found on its outer edge opposing the 
armies of the invaded state. Any territory covered by the 
front of the invaders should be held to be occupied, but not 
territory far in advance of their main bodies. The fact that 
it is pemetratod here and there by scouts and advance guards 
does not bring it under firm control, and therc'fore cannot sup- 
port a claim to have deprived the invaded state of all authority 
therein. But the rights of occupancy, once acquired, remain 
until the occupier is completely dispossessed. The temporary 
success of a raid or a popular rising will not destroy them ; but 
if an insurrection wins back and hoUls the disputed tcrnlory, 
it is absurd to argue, as do some of the great military powers, 
that they still exist because the occupying forces have not been 
driven away by regular troops. This is one of the questions 
untouched by the Hague Regulations, and, therefore, left by 
the preamble of the fourth Convention of 1907 to usage, hu- 
manity, and “the requirements of the public conscience.” 
These combine to declare that rights founded on force expire 
when that force is overcome, no matter what agency be em- 
ployed in overcoming it. It is impossible to travel with safety 
far beyond the statement that belligerent occupation implies, 

‘ British Parliamentaiy Papers, MUcellanwWt No. 1 (1876), pp. 236-239. 
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first firm possession, so that the occupying power has the coun- 
try under its control and can exercise its will therein, and sec- 
ondly a continuance of the war, so that the invader has not 
become the sovereign. While the occupation lasts, the occu- 
pant has duties as well as rights. He must substitute his own 
authority for that of the state he has dispossessed, maintain 
order, ensure safety, and administer the laws with such altera- 
tions, if any, as he may deem it necessary to make by virtue of 
his military supremacjy.* [It has been said that the German 
occupation of Luxemberg in the great war was peculiar, be- 
cause it was not an occupation of enemy territory, nor did 
Germany by seizing its lands make Luxemberg one of its 
allies, for the latter always protested its neutrality.* The 
tmth of the matter seems to be that German acts in Luxemberg 
were not military occupation at all, but one continuous and 
flagrant breach of Luxemberg’s permanent neutralization. 
Militaiy occupation is incidental to war, and hen? there was 
no war, for liUxemberg had no army, and could do no more than 
assert her energetic complaints of Germany’s illegal acts.] 

§ 177a 

The peaceful inhabitants of an invaded country, who are 
coiilent to go alK)ut their ordinary avocations and submit to 
lhl^ lawful demands of the invaders, have a right to protection. 
I’ho exercise of their mligion should Ix) frcely al- ovpt 
lowed, and the law of the land with regard to 
private rights should be iiermittcd to I'cmain in temtory. 
force. By Article 23 of the Hague code for land warfare a 
bcjlligoront is forbidden to compel subjects of the other side 
to take part in “the operations of war directed against their 
own country,” even if they were in his service before the 
outbreak of hostilities. The full meaning of the phrase 
“operations of war” is by no means clear; and there has 
been a good deal of controversy as to whether the practice 
of impressing inhabitants of an invaded district to act as guides 
to the advancing columns is really prohibited. The words 

* Holland. The Laws of War on Ijond, pp. 52, 53. 

* [Faucliille, DroU International PvbUc^ vol. ii, $ 1167 ».J 
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just quoted seem wide enough to cover such an act of compul- 
sion. But the main argument of those who desire the cessa- 
tion of a severity common enough hitherto is that Article 44 
condemns it. The words are, “Any compulsion on the popu- 
lation of occupied territory to furnish information about the 
army of the other belligerent, or about his means of defence, 
is forbidden,” and the most natural meaning to put on them is 
that they specify a particular instance of what is already pro- 
hibited in general terms by Article 23. Because of the dangers 
deemed to lurk in this particularity Germany entered a reser- 
vation against the article,^ and not because she shared the 
desire of Austria-Hungary and Russia to be free to employ 
impressed guides.^ Yet in the admirable report of the French 
delegation this article is praised on the ground that it solemnly 
prohibits so odious a practice.* The emphatic rejection of an 
Austro-Hungarian amendment which would have allowed it, 
and indeed the whole course of the discussion, show that the 
practice was prohibitc^d; ^ but we shall find the prohibition in 
the general statements of Article 23 and Article 52 rather than 
in the particular assertions of Article 44. [As several of the 
belligerents in the great war had not ratified Article 44, it was 
not binding then, and the author’s view that Articles 23 and 52 
include by implication what is expressly mentioned in Article 
44 seems to be a strained interpretation of the Convention.]* ' 

Though the inhabitants of invaded districts are to be free 
from compulsion to take any part in the operations of war 
against their own country, they may l)e forced to render serv- 
ices for the needs of the army of invasion. The liiic between 
the two may sometimes be very thin; and no doubt controversy 
will arise over doubtful cases. But the underlying principle is 

'Gciman White Book, Dec. 6, 1907, p. 7; Deuxihne Confirence /nter- 
naUonale de la Paix, Adea el DocumerUSf vol. i, p. 86. 

' *Acte8 el DocumeniSf vol. i, pp. 99-101; British Parlianicntary Papers, 
MiaoeUaneoue, No. 4 (1908), pp. 102-104. 

* French Yellovr Book, DeumiiTne Conf6rence Inlertialimaie de la Patx, 
p. 107. 

* Ibtd.t p. 76; Higgins, The Hague Peaet Confereneest pp. 266-270. 

* [Of. Gamer, IrUernalional Imw and the World Tfor, vol. ii, § 401. Op- 
penheim, International Law, vol. ii, p. 239 n.l 
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clear. To drive a herd of bullocks into a slaughter pen is a very 
different thing from driving an ammunition wagon into a field 
of confiict [or forcing the inhabitants to dig trenches exposed 
to hostile fire, as the Germans forced the Belgians to do in the 
great war]. To share house and home with a few soldiers of the 
enemy is far less obnoxious to patriotic feeling than to be 
compelled with a revolver at one's head to lead a hostile divi- 
sion over a mountain path to the flank of the defending army. 
[The border-line ca^ which occurred during the great war 
seem to show that though the general vagueness of the phrase 
“military operations” in Article 23 is inevitable, yet it might be 
well to amend the article by ‘specifying in it particular com- 
pulsory services as illegal. It could be made clear that these 
were examples only, and not intended to be exhaustive. Thus 
it would set at rest the vexed question whether the occupier 
may compel the inhabitants to work the railways, as was the 
German practice in the occupied districts of Belgium.) Pillage 
is forbidden, and private property must be respected. The 
population may not be called upon to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the hostile power; neither may any general penalty, 
pecuniary or otherwise, be inflicted on it because of acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible. But the protection and good treatment accorded 
to non-combatants is conditional on good behavior from them. 
They must not pei-form acts of war against the invaders while 
purporting to live under them as peaceful civilians. An 
inhabitant of an occupied district who cuts off stragglers, kills 
sentinels, or gives information to the commanders of his coun- 
try's armies, may be, and probably is, an ardent and devoted 
patriot; but nevertheless the usages of war condemn him to 
death, and the safety of the invaders may demand his execu- 
tion. There is nothing to this effect in the Hague Code. It 
was one of those questions on which agreement proved impos- 
sible at Brussels in 1874, and has remained impossible ever 
since. AU that could lie settled in 1907 was that such matters 
were to be ruled by custom, the laws of humanity, and the 
requirements of the public conscience.^ But there can be no 
‘ See the preamble to the fourth Hague Convention of 1907. 
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doubt as to accepted usage. Every citizen of an invaded prov- 
ince can be either a combatant or a non-combatant. If he 
elects to fight, he must join the armed forces of his country, 
and will be entitled to the treatment accorded to soldiers. If 
he prefers to be a peaceful civilian, and to go about his ordinary 
business, the enemy will be bound to leave him unmolested 
and protect him from outrage. But if he varies peaceful pur- 
suits with occasional acts of hostility, he docs so at the peril of 
his life.^ [Many violations of the Hague regulations were 
committed by Germany during her occupation of parts of Bel- 
gium and France in the great war. It is generally admitted 
that unnecessary interference with educational institutions by 
the invader is unlawful. Yet the Germans reorganized the 
University at Ghent to suit their purpose of making the Flem- 
ish part of Belgium a German dependency. They also inter- 
fered with Belgian law and its administration far beyond the 
requirements of military necessity. They took the harshest 
view of “war-treason’* as applied to acts hostile to their au- 
thority committed by the Belgians. And this severity became 
brutality in the case of the English nurse, Edith Cavell, who 
was executed for concealing British and French soldiers and 
aiding them and Belgians of military age to escape so as to 
rejoin their national forces. Miss Cavell wjis certainly not a 
spy,* and though she had committed an offence against the 
inva<ler’s regulations, it is doubtful whether her acts fell under 
the German law which made punishable with death “guiding 
soldiers to the enemy,” and the trial itself was little more than 
a travesty of legal procedure. The consequences of this exe- 
cution were striking evidence of its folly, to say nothing more 
of its dubious legality. It excited general detestation in neu- 
tral states, and it directly increased recruitment for the British 
armies. Just as impolitic and more certainly unlawful was 
the cruelcst act done by the Germans in the occupied districts 

^ For the Hague Regulations referred to in this section see Higgins, The 
Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 232-237, 244-249; Whittuck, Interruiiional 
Documenls, pp. 43-45, 47-49; Scott, The Hague Peace Coiiferencee, vol. ii, 
pp. 386-391, 394-399; and Supplement to the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, vol. n, pp. 106-108, 112-115. * [See $ 199.] 
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of Friince and Belgium, or indeed by any state in a modern 
war of invasion. This was the deportation of thousands of 
the inhabitants from their homes to Germany for employ- 
ment in the labor market there. Germany’s excuses that 
this was necessary partly in order to maintain public order in 
the occupied territory, partly to lighten the task of supporting 
the civilian population there, will not bear examination. The 
policy that prompted the deportations, the mode in which they 
were carried out, and the treatment of the victims when they 
reached Germany were disgraceful relapses to the Imrbarism 
of ancient warfare, and they only served to intensify bitter- 
ness of feeling and to steel resistanc^e in France and Belgium.]^ 

§ 178 

We will now proceed to discuss the rights of an invader over 
property found in the districts ocinipicd by him. It will be 
convenient to distinguish l)etween state prop- 
erty and private property, taking first in each 
case the mles that relate to immovables, and by occupation, 
secondly those that relate to movables. 

With regard to immovables belonging to the invaded state, 
the occupying belligerent is to consider itself as an adminis- 
trator and usufructuary only.* That is to say, it may use the 
public lands, buildings, and forests, and may take all the rents 
and profits arising from them, but may not waste or destroy 
the things themselves, save under stress of -the most urgent 
military necessity. Thus the troops of the invader may be 
quartered in public, buildings, hi.s administrative services may 
utilize tlicm for offices, they may be turned into hospitals for 
his wounded, and even the churches may be taken possession 
of for purposes connected with the war. But wanton destruc- 
tion is regarded as an act of barbarity forbidden by the rules of 
civilized warfare. The Hague Regulations expressly forbid 
the seizure or destruction of institutions dedicated to public 
worship, charity, education, science, and art. Historical 

^ [Garner, iTUernalioruil Law anti the World Wary vol. ii, §S 361-386, 
40(M02, 413-430. Fauchille, DroU International pitbliCf vol. ii, §S 1155- 
1198 >.] * See Article 55. 
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monuments share their immunities, which include protection 
from wilful damage.' The rule that an invader acquires, not 
tho ownership, but only the right to use the public immovables 
found by him in the occupied territoiy, carries with it as a 
necessary consequence the further rule that he may not sell 
any portion of the state domain that he succeeds in bringing 
under his control. He may compel the tenants to pay their 
rents into his military chest, he may lop the forests and work 
the mines, he may appropriate to himself all ordinary profits; 
but he may not injure or destroy the corpus of the property in 
question, nor may he attempt to transfer it. Such an attempt 
was made in 1870 by the German authorities [who purported 
to sell outright to Berlin bankers] some thousantls of oaks in the 
state forests of two departments of France then under German 
military occupation. As the trees were [certainly not "fruits,” 
but formed an intcigral part of tho soil] the French courts ruled, 
after the conclusion of the war had restored their authority in 
the districts in question, that the buyers of the oaks had no 
legal title.® [The Germans were charged with the wholesale 
cutting of timber in the occupied districts of Belgium and 
France during the great war, and sending it to Germany for 
the manufacture of rifle stocks and use in carpentry.]* With 
regard to immovables as distinct from their rents and profits, 
wliatever the occupant may express on the face of any doeu* 
ment, he can but make over his own chance of retaining what 
he then holds by the sword. Such a transaction cannot be 
valid against the sovereign of the country, if his authority is 
restored during or after the war, but it would bind the occupy- 
ing sovereign if he afterwards obtained the district by cession 
or completed conquest. Purchase during the war by a neutral 
state amounts to an abandonment of neutrality, which tho 
dispossessed belligerent may lawfully resent. If the excluded 
sovereign sells, he simply parts with his chance of regaining the 

' See Article 56. [For the case of Louvain University, see end of S 180.] 

* Scott, Cases on Internalumal Law, p. 674 note; Westlake, IfUernationail 
Law, part ii, p. 106 and note; Latifi, Effects of War on Property, p. 19. 

* [Fauchille, Droil Intamational Public, vol. ii, § 1182. Gamer, Jntemo* 
Konof Law and Ihe World War, vol. ii, § ^8.] 
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property; and the conveyance, though valid as against him, 
would have no force to bind the invading state should its occu< 
pation ripen into full ownership. Even the right of user of the 
occupant is subject to exceptions; for the income derived from 
lands set apart for the support of 'S'nstitutions dedicated to 
religious worship, charity, education, art, and science” should 
not be diverted from its beneficent purposes to swell the re- 
sources of the occupying army.^ 

With certain exceptions which will be stated immediately, 
movables belonging to the invaded state may be appropriated 
by the invader. Firm possession gives him a title to the things 
themselves, and not merely to the use of them. This rule 
applies first and foremost to “depdts of arms, means of trans- 
port, stores and suppliers, and generally all movable property 
belonging to the state which maj' be used for military opera- 
tions.” But it also covers “the cash, funds, and realizable 
securities” of the government.^ The exact meaning of the 
ambiguous term “realizable securities” {vaieurfi exigibles) has 
been much discussed among jurists.’ Probably a security 
would not be accounted realizable unless it wore capable of 
being converted into money as it existed at the moment of 
seizure. The occupant may collect the taxes, dues, and tolls 
payable to the state; but he must make the proper adminis- 
tration of the occupied territory the first charge on the funds 
so obtained,* and should employ the local officials if they are 
willing to act. Legal documents and state archives ought not 
to l)e seized unless they bear on the military dispositions of the 
enemy, or justify the contentions of the invader as to the origin 
and conduct of the war. And further, works of art or science, 
and historical monuments, are exempt not only from seizure, 
but also from wilful damage.* During the wars of Hevolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic France large numbers of valuable 
pictures and statues were seized by the f'rench armies, and 

> See Artide 56. * See Artide 53. 

* Westlake, Intemalional LaWf part u, pp. 10.S, 104 and note. 

* Sec Artide 48. 

* See Artide 56. [See also end of § 180. and Gamer, IntenutiandL Law 
and the World War, vol. i, p. 450.] 
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brought home to enrich the collections of Paris. Many more 
were given up as part of the price of peace by states who were 
overcome in war.^ But in 1815 the victorious allies insisted 
on the restitution of all these works of art to the cities and gal- 
leries from which they had been taken. They held that they 
were undoing a great wrong. The captures, so they argued, 
were void ab initio^ and it was their business when they had 
overcome the wrongdoer to put the true owners in possession 
again.^ In reasoning thus they ignored the distinction we have 
pointed out between the two modes of acquisition. The laws 
of war, then as now, protected the contents of galleries and 
museums from seizure by invaders. Such of them as were 
taken by the French <luring their belligerent occupation of 
territories that they had overrun were obtained illegally, and 
the allies did no more than put the logitimalc owners in posses- 
sion of property that had never ceased to be theirs in law. But 
those that had been made over by treaty were held by a good 
title. It h al)surd to argue that a victorious belligerent may 
enforce the transfer of a province, but not a picture, or that 
peace may be purchased by an indemnity of millions, but not 
by marbles and mosaics. To take away from lYance what she 
had acquired by cession was no act of police jurisdiction, but a 
high-handed proceeding which must seek its justification in 
considerations of public policy. If the welfare of Europe 
demanded that she should be deprived of Belgium and the 
Rhenish provinces, it might also demand that the galleries of 
the Louvre should disgorge the accumulated glories of Western 
art. This branch of the question must be argued on political 
and ethical, rather than on jurai grounds. 

[The treasures of art, history, and archaeology, which were 
robbed from France and Belgium during the great war by the 
German armies, from Italy by Austria, and from Serbia and 
other countries by Bulgaria, were restored by the treaties of 
peace. The appropriation of them was mere spoliation, and 
there was no pretence of any cession by their owners to the 
invaders who seized them.J’ 

^ Fyife, Modem Evrojte, vol. i, pp. 117, 118, 132. 

* Gf . F. voa Martens, Nouveau Recueil, vol. ii, p. 632. 

* [Fauchille, I>roU Inlernational PvMic, vol. n, § 1180. Hiaiary of Peace 
Conference of Paris, vol. in, p. 233, vol. v, pp. 232, 328.] 
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§ 179 

We now come to the rights of the occupying state over 
private property in the occupied districts. Dealing first with 
immovables, we may lay down that as a general 
rule they arc held to be incapable of appropria- property Kained by 
tion by an invader. They are bound up with oocupor 

the territory. The profits arising from them 
are free from confiscation, and the owners are to be protected 
in all lawful use of them.^ But troops may be quartered in 
private houses, though the inhabitants may not be ejected 
from their homes to make more room for the soldiery. More- 
over, the needs of actual conflict may justify the destruction of 
buildings or the use of them as fortified posts. And if non- 
combatants fire upon the invading forces from their dwellings, 
or use them for the purpose of committing other acts of unau- 
thorized hostility, the laws of war give to the belligerent who 
suiTcrs, the right to inflict punishment by the destruction of the 
property in (juestion, as well as by severities against the per- 
sons of the offenders. 

Movable property belonging to the non-combatant popula- 
tion of occupied districts may not be seized unless it takes 
the form of arms, war material, appliances adapted for the 
transmission of news or for the transport of persons or goods, 
whether on land, at sea, or in the air. Even in these cases it 
must bo restored at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities 
must be paid for it.® The heads given above include wireless 
tclegi'aphy apparatus, aeroplanes and dirigible balloons, and 
the rolling stock of railways, when owned by individuals or 
companies. The reference to means of transport at sea was 
put into the text of the Regulation from which it is taken in 
order to deal with vessels seized by troops when in port or 
engaged in river navigation; for these come under the laws of 
land warfare. Ordinary cases of capture at sea were excluded 
by the phrase apart from cases governed by maritime law.’’ 
The question of the source of the indemnities to bo paid at the 
conclusion of the war for the temporary use of the articles that 


1 See Article 46. 


* See Article 53. 
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we are considering was left unsettled. No doubt, as Professor. 
Holland remarks, “the treaty of peace must settle on whom 
the burden of making compensation is ultimately to fall.”^ 
The Hague Conference of 1907 dealt with a second case on the 
border between land and sea warfare, when on the motion of 
Denmark, which had been agitating the matter in international 
assemblies from the time of the Brussels Conference of 1874, it 
inserted in its laws of war on land the declaration that “sub- 
marine cables connecting an occupied territory with a neutral 
territory shall not be seized or destroyed except in the case of 
absolute necessity. They also must be restored and indemni- 
ties for them regulated at the peace.”* The permission to 
cut or otherwise destroy the cable under stress of great military 
necessity can, of course, apply to the shore end only. Its treat- 
ment at sea comes under thb rules of naval warfare. [There is a 
limited right to seize neutral railway material, which is de- 
scribed later.] * The rules stated above show that the principle 
of immunity of private movables is jealously guarded, and when 
in great emergencies a temporary violation of it is permitted, 
the permission is accompanied by the imposition of a duty to 
provide compensation. We must, however, add that this 
immunity, like others we have considered, is conditional on 
quiet, peaceable, and regular behavior from the point of view 
of the military occupant. Seizure and destruction of personal 
property may follow on conviction of an offence against the 
rules laid down by the invader, such, for instance, as giving 
information to the dispossessed authorities, harboring their 
agents, or attacking their scouts and sentinels. Moreover, 
private movables are subject to severe, if orderly, exactions, 
which we will describe in the next section. 

[When an occupier’s troops are retreating from, or being 
driven out of, the occupied district, their duty to respect prop- 
erty remains what it was during the period of occupation, 
except that the destruction of objects likely to assist directly the 
enemy before whom they are retiring is allowed. The Germans 
went far beyond this when they evacuated parts of the occupied 

The Laws oj War an Landj p. 67. 

* See Article 54. * See 6 233. 
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territories in 1917 and 1918. Factories and mines and their 
plant, orchards and buildings were wantonly and indiscrimi- 
nately ruined; and due reckoning for this was made in the 
treaty of peace.] ‘ 

§ 180 

The technical names for the exactions to which we have 
referred are Reqmaiiions^ ContrihidumSf and Fines.^ Strictly 
speaking, reguifiitions are articles of daily con- The sp^oi obm d 
sumption and use taken by an invading army 
from the people of the occupied territory; amr Knee. 
tribyUom arc sums of money exacted over and above the 
taxes, and fines arc payments levied upon a district as a 
punishment for some offence against the invaders committed 
within it. But the two former terms are used interchangeably 
in a loose and popular sense to signify anything, whether in 
money or in kind, demanded by an occupying force from the 
inhabitants of the country it has overrun. 

The invader has an undoubted right to levy requisitions at 
his own discretion, and in most modem wars he has done so, 
sometimes leniently, sometimes severely. The Hague Regu- 
lations of 1907'"' limit the permissible demand to what is re- 
quired for the necessities of the army of occupation. ** These 
exactions are to l)e “in proportion to the resources of the coun- 
try,'' and must not involve the inhabitants in operations of 
war against their owm side. They can be demanded only “on 
the authority of the commander in the locality occupied." 
The demand should be made in writing, and receipts are to be 
given for the articles supplied. This is desirable in every case, 
as evidence of what has been taken. It is made obligatory 
when the supplies are not paid for in ready mon^. Such pay- 
ment is recommended, but obviously the recommendation can- 
not be carried out always and everywhere. No commander 
would let his soldiers starve in the midst of plenty merely 

> [FiauchUle, DmU International Pvblie, vol. ii, § 1206 *. Gamer, Inters 
national Law and the World War, vol. i, §S 211-213. Treaty of Vcraaillcf^ 
1919, Art. 45, 231-244 and Annexes.] 

> [See on the whole topic Fercand, BiquietUone en Droit IntermtUmid 

PubiUe (1917).] * [8ee Convention iv, Art. i^.] 
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because his military chest had been exhausted for the moment, 
or had not kept up with his march. But in order to secure that 
the inhabitants should eventually receive remuneration, the 
Hague Conference of 1907 added to the clause that directed 
receipts to be given, if cash was not forthcoming, another to 
the effect that the payment of the amount due should be made 
as soon as possible. ^ It did not, however, say fram whom the 
payment was to come. The natural source is the side that re- 
ceived the supplies; but if it happens to be victorious, it may, 
as one of the conditions of peace, forcti its beatfm adversaiy to 
provide the funds. Or it may find those whom it has beaten in 
the field so impoverished that it has to choose >K‘twcen leaving 
the country absolutely ruined or paying for the requisitions of 
both sides. Orcat Britain was confronted by these alternatives 
at the close of the Boer War in 1902, and she (shose the latter. 
By the tenth article of the Peace of Voreeniging *'all receipts 
given by officers in the field of the late Republics or under 
their orders,” if found ”to have been duly issued in return for 
valuable consideration,” were to bcj received as evidence 
of the war losses, for the making good of which a sum of three 
millions sterling was granted.* In modern wars civilized 
armies carry with them vast trains of provisions and other 
supplies, and regard requisitions as a supplementary resource. 
But in the turmoil and confusion of the sti-uggle, it often hap- 
pens that the best organized services fail on special occasions, 
such as a forced march or an unexi)ected engagement, to satisfy 
lh(i needs of the troops, and then what is wanted must be taken 
from the surrounding countr>^ The collection is genc»rally 
made through the local authorities, and only when they have 
fled, or when there is not time to set them in motion, are 
soldiers detailed to bring in what is required. In Manchuria 
during the war of 1904-1905 the Japanese applied a new 
method which reflects equal credit on their humanity and their 
ingenuity. In return for materials and services they gave 
military cheques, which could be exchanged for silver coin at 
stated times and places. They offered the standard prices of 
the district, as settled between their authorities and the Chi- 
^ See Article 52 . * London TimeSf June 3 , 1902 . 
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nese Chambers of Commerce. These were placarded in the 
towns and villages, and it was announced that whatever was 
requisitioned would be paid for at the rates in question. The 
result was that after a time the people used the cheques as pa- 
per money, and asked for no coin in exchange for them. ^ The 
plan, or some modification of it, might be generally adopted 
with great advantage. Most armies fix their own prices, which 
they do not put too high. Great Britain and the United 
States pay market rates, but as a rule leave them to be detei^ 
mined on the spur of the moment. The Japanese system 
avoids either extreme, and, in addition, solves the difficulty 
caused by the occasional absence of ready money. 

Unlike requisitions, which may be demanded by the com- 
mander on the spot, contributions arc not to be collectjcd 
except on the responsibility of the General in command, and 
under a written order. He may levy them for the needs of 
the army of occupation, or for the expemses of the adminis- 
tration of the occupied territoiy. It will be remembered that 
the ordinary taxes are paid into the tnmsury of the invader, 
who is bound to use them for administrative purposes to the 
same extent as the dispossessed government. Unless, there- 
fore, the yield from the usual sources of revenue is extraor- 
dinarily small, there will be no need of contributions for the 
everyday work of keeping order and doing justicse between man 
and man. But the permission to take them for the needs of the 
army of occupation opens out a wide possibility of exaction. It 
is quite true that a contribution in money may sometimes be 
loss irksome than a render in kind, and may indeed go further 
if the sum made over is spent in an advantageous purchase of 
supplifis; but it is also true that a whole province may be im- 
poverished by pecuniary demands that come within the letter 
of the Hague llcgulations. Suppose, for instance, that a poor 
but warlike state invaded a neighbor and gained initial suc- 
cesses. It might maintain its forces and keep up their military 
equipnumt for a long time by constantly levying contributions 
applied to the needs of the army.” Thus the Napoleonic 

Takahashi, IntenuUiondl Law applied to the Busso-^lapanese War, pp. 

260 , 261 . 
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principle of making the war support itself might be carried 
out with rigor, while the letter of the rules formulated at the 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 was strictly observed. In this 
particular matter the Regulations protect inhabitants of occu- 
pied districts against pecuniary exactions levied merely for the 
enrichment of states or individuals; and doubtless this is a great 
gain. But, literally interpreted, they do not prevent a country 
from charging the largest share of the expenses of its war on 
the unfortunate inhabitants of districts overrun by its armies. 
In levying contributions, whatever may be the object in view, 
the assessment in use for the purpose of ordinary taxation is to 
be followed as far as possible, and receipts are to be given to the 
contributories. ‘ But there are no provisions for repaying them, 
and they cannot expect an 3 rthing of the kind, unless their own 
government, by way of e.qualizing burdens, gives them com- 
pensation after the war from the general taxation of the whole 
country, as France did in 1871 to those who had borne the 
brunt of the German exactions. [On any conceivable inter- 
pretation of the Hague Regulations as to requisitions and con- 
tributions, the Germans infringed them during the great war 
by the grossly disproportionate exactions in money and kind 
which they made in the occupied parts of France and Belgium. 
And far from taking food and supplies only for “the necessities 
of the army of occupation,” they transported the surplus of 
what they got to Germany for use there and in other theatres 
of the war. In fact, Belgium seems to have been treated as a 
German storehouse. Frequently no payments were made for 
requisitions, no receipts were given in the great majority (jf 
cases, and even when they were given, they were usually 
irregular. The contributions levied on Brussels, Antwerp, arid 
Courtrai alone during the first few months of the war amounted 
to one hundred million francs. It has been remarked as strange 
that the German Kriegkbrauch im Landkriegej or manual of in- 
structions for the commanders in the held, does not mention 
the Hague Regulations as to requisitions and contributions. 
German policy during the war explains the omission. And 
it appears to have been followed by Austria in Italy and Rou- 

' Sec Articles 48, 49, 51. 
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mania, though in a less degree because the opportunity of 
plunder was less.]' 

Fines, it will be remembered, are pecuniary penalties levied 
on places and districts by invaders, when they have found 
themselves unable to discover and bring to justice those who 
have committed offences against their safety therein. Article 
50 of the Hague Regulations declares that ‘^no general penalty, 
collective or otherwise, can be inflicted on the population on 
account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be re- 
garded as coUcctivcly responsible. ** At first sight these words 
would seem to forbid all severities against local authorities or 
populations in the aggregate; but the last phrase points towards 
a modification of this view. For }>y prohibiting such penalties 
when the community cannot be held colhictivcly responsible, 
it allows them infereiitially when tesponsibility can be brought 
home. If a detachment occupying a village were slaughtered 
in the night while asleep, few would venture to argue that the 
community had no collective responsibility, should a con- 
spiracy of silence baffle all attempts to discover the actual 
perpetrators of the massacre. On the other hand, if a train 
were derailed in the night while passing through a wild ravine 
far from human habitation, few would accept the doctrine that 
th(s population for miles around must have known of the deed 
and assisted in it directly or indirectly. It n^solves itself 
into a matter of evidence, though the proof must necessarily 
be of that rough and ready kind which alone is possible in 
warfare. When the complicity of the inhabitants is evident 
either by direct proof or from the cinaimstances of the case, 
they are not prot«Jcted by the article we are discussing, and 
retribution could hardly take a milder form than a pecuniary 
fine. The Germans in France during the war of 1870, and the 
British in South Africa during the Boer War, levied such fines 
when the responsibility of the population was more eonstruo- 
tivc than actual. But it must be noted that there was no 
Hague Code in existence when the former conflict was fought, 

^IFerrand, Rfquisiliona en Droit International PiMic (1917) pp. 434r-148. 
Garner, International Law and the World W^or, vol. n, §§ 388-397. Fau- 
chille. Droit International Fubftc, §§ 1217,^ 1220.1 
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and also that the Boer republics had not been allowed to take 
part in the Peace Conference of 1899, which made the rules it 
drew up binding on the signatory powers only in their wars with 
one another. In neither case, therefore, were the combatants 
under any obligation to observe the Hague Regulations. Had 
they been so bound, we may hold that they ought to have 
abstained not only from levying fines when it was impossible 
to bring home responsibility to the inhabitants generally, but 
also from other forms of collective penalty to which resort was 
sometimes had in the like case. We refer to the destruction 
of houses and farms and the compulsion put on the principal 
inhabitants to make them ride on the military trains running 
through their districts. Such severities may be justified under 
the terms of Article 50 whon it is evident that the whole popula- 
tion sympathizes with the doers of the acts complained of and 
protects them from capture, but not otherwise. No general 
can be expected to sit down quietly and do nothing, while 
his sentinels and scouts are cut off, and his convoys inter- 
cepted in a district which is, in theoiy, engaged under his 
protection in the pursuits of peaceful industry. But he is 
bound to make every effort to discover the actual offenders, 
and only when he fails through the determination of the 
inhabitants to screen them ought he to apply such general pen- 
alties as fines, burnings, and the seizure of hostages. This 
view of the Hague Regulation that deals with the matter 
regards it as allowing reprisal in the form of general penal- 
ties when there is no doubt about collective responsibility, 
while forbidding an 3 rthing of the kind if no such responsi- 
bility can be established. Oppenheim,^ however, and also 
Holland,* take the ground that Article 50 has no bearing on 
reprisal, and simply provides for cases in which the question of 
it does not arise. If this view be correct, the commander of an 
occupying force is free to inflict any kind of severity on a district 
he has overrun, if only he bethinks himself of saying that it is 
done by way of reprisal for certain unlawful acts perpetrated by 
inhabitants or with their connivance. An article that can be 

' International Xair, vol. n, (5 170, 248-250. 

* The Law of War on Land, p. SB. 
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circuiiivented so easily is hardly worth enacting. It is better 
to deduce the exceptions to a rule from its own principles than 
to set it aside at will on account of extraneous considerations.^ 
[In substance the author’s view seems to be correct. What 
Article 50 does is to forbid the occupier to inflict a particular 
kind of punishment for a particular kind of offence against his 
authority, unless the inhabitants are proved to have connived 
at the offence. Whether we style this forbidden punishment a 
reprisal (as the author does), or give it any other name is of 
small moment so long as we realize that Article 50 forbids it. If 
we call it a reprisal, then to that extent, Article 50 modifies the 
law of reprisals. In other words that particular kind of reprisal 
must not be adopted in the circumstances put in the Article. 
The Article does not affect reprisals further or otherwise. 
It would be bettor to avoid using the word “reprisal” in this 
connection, and to say that Article 50 prohibits a special kind 
of punishment for a special kind of war-treason, that being a 
term which covers acts hostile to the occupier’s authority in 
enemy territory.^ If this be the interpretation of Article 50, 
there can be no doubt that many of the ruinous collective fines 
levied by the Germans during the great war on the towns in the 
occupied districts of Belgium and France were unlawful. One 
example will suffice. A Belgian policeman assisted some of 
his fellow-citizens in resisting ari’cst by a German detective in 
Brussels, and was at once seized and imprisoned by the Ger- 
man authorities; but not content with this, they levied a fine 
of half a million marks on Brussels itself, though there was not 
only no evidence of any complicity on the part of a single other 
person, but the circumstances of the offence made it practically 
impossible that there could have been any.* Nor were fines 

' For the text of the Hague Regulations referred to in the last four sec- 
tions, see Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferencest pp. 244-253; Whittuck, 
International Documents, pp. 13&-142; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, 
vol. II, pp. 394-401; Supplement to the American Journal of International 
Law, vol. IT, pp. 112-117. 

* [Cf. Gamer, InlemaHonal Law and Vte World War, vol. u, §$ 409-410. 
The view in vol. i, p. 455, is too sweeping.] 

' [Gamer, Ibid., vol. ix, §$ 405, 411. Fauchille, Droit International 
PidOic, vol. II, $1219.] 
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illegally imposed the only mode in which the Germans disre- 
garded the Article. Their burning of the University of Lou- 
vain in September 1914 was a piece of barbarism which has no 
real defence. I'hey excused it officially on the ground that the 
inhabitants had fired on their soldiers. The report of the Com- 
mittee on alleged German atrocities states that any “impartial 
tribunal” would have found that the Germans themselves had 
fired on each other.' Unhappily the tribunals set up by an 
occupier for trying offences by the inhabitants are not likely to 
be strictly impartial, but the Germans seem to have made no 
previous inquiry whatever,* and their infliction of any collective 
punishment was therefore unlawful. But even if inquiry had 
shown that the population was collectively responsible, the 
destruction of the university would have been out of all pro- 
portion to the offence. There is far too much reason to believe 
that it was not a method of redress at all, but an act of ven- 
geance on the civil population because the German troops had 
been repulsed by the Belgian army beyond Louvain.]* 

» [P. 29,1 

* [Orchellc, Who are the Hunef (1915) pp. 249-250.] 

* [See note 1, supra. Gamer, op. eU., vol. i, $$ 281^284.] 
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THE LAWS OF WAB WITH REGARD TO ENEMY PROPERTY AT BEA 

§ 181 

Both the public vessels of a state and the private vessels 
of its citizens are deemed to carry with them its national 
character. Public ships are generally equipped 
and armed for war; but every maritime state ads. ° ^ 
maintains peaceful services afloat as well as ashore, and the 
vessels belonging to them arc as truly public in character as 
are the flag-ships of its admirals. Indeed all vessels con- 
trolled entirely by the state, commanded by its officers, and 
employed in its service, are public ships, even though the 
state does not own them, but has chartc^red them for tem- 
porary use. The distinction we constantly draw between 
the legal position of warships and merchantmen ought in 
strict accuracy to be drawn between public and private vessels. 

The character of a public vessel is proved by her commis- 
sion. In most cases the flag she flies, her outward appear- 
ance, or the word of her commander, is sufficient evidence.^ 
But it is necessaiy to remember that in time of war the fight- 
ing ships of the belligerents are free to disguise themselves in 
any way they please, and to fly a false flag as long as they run 
up the true one before they fire the first hostile gun. We must 
also bear in mind that there arc differences of opinion among 
states as to the legality of merchantmen converted at sea into 
armed cruisers, and as to the exact conditions under which the 
ships of a volunteer navy arc lawful combatants.* With regard 
to private vessels, their nationality, as we have already seen, 
is shown by the flag they are entitled to fly.* A false flag may 
be hoisted; but the right of search is a protection to belligerents 
against such an obvious device. The true flag is determined by 

>Perel8,.8e6r«eU,fill. * See §S 201, 202. 

* See 8 161. 
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the ship’s certificate of registry.' Nb doubt it is sometimes 
possible to obtain by false dedarations papers which, though 
perfectly regular and given in good faith, secure for a ship regis- 
tration under the flag of one country while it really belongs to 
the mercantile marine of another. In the case of the Virginius 
the United States went so far as to maintain that a certificate 
of registry was conclusive as between a merchantman searched 
by a cruiser and the searching vessel. It would be difficult to 
defend this doctrine in its original breadth; but there can be no 
doubt that a ship’s papers, if genuine, are conclusive as to its 
national character.^ Yet even when it is quite clear that a 
vessel belongs to a neutral owner, it will be treated as enemy 
property if it is chartered by the enemy, or uses habitually his 
flag and pass, or sails under a license given by his government.^ 
Indeed a maritime belligerent would capture and condemn its 
own private vessels if found in any of these predicaments. 
[Article 57 of the Declaration of London, 1909, with certain 
exceptions made the neutral or enemy character of a ship 
depend on the flag which she was entitled to fly. ‘ Though the 
Declaration was unratified, this Article of it was at first 
adopted by Great Britain and France during the great war. 
But they were compelled to abandon it, owing to the German 
practice of disguising their ownership of neutral ships which they 
had bought by sailing them under neutral flags. Thus, a ship 
owned by a company incorporated in Holland and flying the 
neutral Dutch flag was condemned by the British Prize Court-, 
because the company i^’as entirely under the control of Germans 
resident in Germany.) * 

§ 182 

As a general rule 

Public and private vessels of the enemy 
may be attacked and captured in their own ports and waters, 
in the ports and waters of the attacking power, and on the 

^See S 187. 

* Mooro, Inlernutional Law Dig&d^ vol. ii, pp. 898, 899, 981-963; Hall, 
IfUernalional Law (7th ed.), § 86. 

* Holland, Marntal of Naval Prize Law^ p. 6. 

^ [The PraUm, L. R. [1918] A. C. 578.] 
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high seas, but not in neutral or neutralized ports and waters. 
But to this rule there are several exceptions, some of them 
based on general agreement and embodied in law-making 
treaties, while others arise out of the almost unbroken usage 
of maritime warfare in recent times. We will The extent to 
take them one by one, and describe their 
nature and extent. beUIgcrent capture. 

First among the exceptions to the rule of capture come 
hospital ships, [The rules relating to these have been already 
stated.] ^ 

Next come vessels employed on religiousy scieniifict or phil- 
anthropic missions. Their exemption from capture was orig- 
inally established by a usage extending back to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but it now rests on a specific agree- 
ment contained in the fourth article of the eleventh Hague 
Convention of 1907. A corresponding obligation to refrain 
from taking any part in hostUities is laid on the protected 
vessel. Obviously this is of the essence of the arrangement, 
and, therefore, though it is not expressly mentioned in the 
Convention, it must be understood as still subsisting. This 
cannot be said of the other customary duty of obtaining a pass 
from the enemy’s government. It can hardly be regarded as 
essential, but is rather of the nature of an extraneous safe- 
guard. And the silence of the Convention with regard to it 
was meant to be taken as signifying that it is no longer obliga- 
tory.® The point is important; for the case of Commander 
Flinders shows what unpleasant possibilities lurk in ambiguity. 
He was engaged in Australian exploration during the early years 
of the nineteenth century, in the midst of the long war with 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. Before he sailed 
from England he had obtained a passport from the French 
Minister of Marine, and during his voyage he had scrupu- 
lously obeyed his instructions to '’act in all respects towards 
French ships as if the two countries were not at war.” Yet 
when in 1803 he put into Port Louis in Mauritius, then a 
French colony, his ship was detained, and he and his crew 
were made prisoners of war. It seems that at Sydney his 
^ See § 165. ® Actea st DocumerUSt vol. ui, pp. 1000-1003. 
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original vessel, the Investigaiorf had been found to be rotten 
and unscaworthy, and he ha<i exchanged her for the Cumher- 
landf which was placed at his disposal by the Governor of 
Now South Wales. The French authorities at Mauritius 
detained the vessel and all within her, on the ground that 
she was not the ship to which a passport had bc(!n given, 
and that there were suspicious circumstances connected with 
her entry into Port Louis. Flinders remained in cai)tivity 
till h(! was releas(;d on parole in 1810,, and the Cumberland 
was i-etaken when M-'uritius capitulated to the British in the 
same year. The case shows the need of cxtrtnne caro in cany- 
ing into effect aiTangemcnts l)ctweon belligerent powers.’ [The 
(lucstion has arisen whether an enemy merchant ship requi- 
sitioned by its government for the removal of refugees from an 
enemy port, the investment of which is imminent, can be 
described as engaged in a ‘‘philanthropic mission.” This was 
the case of the Paklat, a Gcnnan vessel captured by the British 
on a voyag(j from Tsingtau to Tientsin with women and 
children on board, after the outbreak of war in 1914, and 
shortly before the blockade of the former port. The Prize 
Court at Hong-Kong condemned the ship on the ground that 
she was an ordinaiy merchant vt^ssel and being <mgaged in 
service in connection with the war, she could not claim ex- 
emption under the eleventh Hague (Convention of 1907, in 
which there is nothing to imply that a “philanthropic mission” 
includes the removal of noii-coinbalants from a place besieged 
or about to be b<\sicgcd; ami that any such interpretation 
would have brought the Hague Convention in direct conflict 
with the right of a belligerent to prevent the egress of non- 
combatants from such a place.- ’’I’his decision has been 
questioned;^ but on a furtht^r point there can he no doubt. 
The sinking at sight of a vcs.sc}l engaged in a philanthropic 
mission — or indeed of any pea<!oful merchant ship —is unlawful. 
During the great war the Germans violated this rule in destroy- 
ing by torpedo the Fr(mch ship, Amiral Ganteaume laden with 

‘ Flindi'TS, Voyages, vol. ii, chs. ili-ix. 

^ [I Britidi and Colonial Prize Cases, p. 515.1 

’ [FauchiUe, Droit International Pvblic, vol. ii § 1305 M 
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2500 Belgian refugees on its way to En^and.^ This occurred 
in 1914, and was the first of a series of similar German outrages 
committed against neutral and belligerent ships engaged in 
relief work for the distressed Belgians. It was alleged by 
the Germans in defense that their submarine commanders 
in some cases made mistakes; but the recklessness with which 
they behaved made these mistakes inexcusable. In fact, there 
is too much reason to believe that the sinking was often the 
result of a deliberate policy of destruction, and to this infamy 
was added another, — most of the ships sunk carried German 
oflicial safe-conducts.]* 

Cartel-8hip8 form another exception. They are vessels em- 
ployed in services connected with the exchange of prisoners 
of war. Each of them should carry a permit emanating frpm 
the supreme government of the enemy state, authorizing her 
to pursue her humane mission without molestation. In the 
case of the Carolina * Sir \V. Scott decided lhat a subordinate 
authority might issue such a protection; and in the case of 
the Daifjie * ho laid down that to enjoy the benefit of it the 
cartel-ship need not have prisoners actually on board. She 
is protected from capture on both the outward and the return 
voyage, and even when she has done no moit; than enter on 
her functions by being put in a state of preparation to pei> 
form them. But the mere intention to become a cartel-ship 
will not be sufficient; and a vessel on her way from one port 
to another of her own country for the purpose of taking on 
herself that character may be captured, unless she has ob- 
tained a pass from a commissary of prisoners, who is an offi- 
cial of one belligerent residing in the country of the other 
in order to carry out the arrangements connected with ex- 
change. Belligerents may employ either public or private 
vessels in their cartel service; but the carriage of merchan- 
dise, despatches, or passengers is strictly forbidden, and also 

^ [Betme Girt£rale de DroU Intemalianal Publie, vol. xxn (1915), Doou- 
ments, p. 112 .] 

• fGamer, IrUemational Law and the World War, vol. i §§ 319, 327-330. 
Ii^uchille, Dnrit International PiMic, vol. ii, § 1588^.] 

• C. Robinson, Admiralty Reports, vol. vi, p. 336. • Ibid., vol. iii, p. 14a 
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the performance of any hostile acts, or even the taking on 
board of the means to perform them in the shape of arma- 
ment. The law of the matter rests solely on usage as inteiv 
preted by prize court decisions, and [had become] of little 
importance owing to the disuse of exchange. But the practice 
may be revived at any time, and [might well have been if an 
agreement between Great Britain and Germany for the ex- 
change of prisoners had been ratified before the armistice in 
1918 made it inapplicable].^ 

We pass on to fishing smacks and market hoots. Small craft 
engaged exclusively in coast fisheries or in the petty transac- 
tions of local trade were exempted from belligerent capture 
along with their appliances, rigging, tackle, and cargo by the 
third article of the eleventh Hague Convention of 1007. But 
''this exemption no longer applies from the moment that they 
take any part whatever in hostilities.” And further, “the 
contracting powers bind themselves not to take advantage of 
the harmless character of the said vessels in order to use them 
for military purposes while preserving their peaceful appear- 
ance.” The Convention safeguards and enlarges an immu- 
nity which had grown up by custom extending back to medi- 
aeval times. In 1798 Sir W. Scott decided in the case of the 
Young Jacob and Johanna * that it was a rule of comity only, 
while a few years afterwards the French Government main- 
tained that it was an obligatory rule of law. Whichever 
view may have been correct more than a century ago, there 
can be no doubt that the latter has now prevailed. Deep-sea 
fishing vessels may be captured like other ships of the enemy;’ 
but inshore fishermen are allowed to pursue their avocation 
unmolested on condition of refraining from hostilities, and 
this privilege of theirs has been extended to boatmen engaged 
in petty local trade along the coast. If, however, the new 
plan of fitting trawlers with sweeps for mines is continued, 
in a^ probability the immunity will not long survive. Mean- 

*■ [Gamer, IntematUmal haw and the Worid War, voK ii, § 360 .] 

* C. Robinson, Admiralty Reports, toI. i, p. 20. [Of. The Maria (1916) 

1 British ancl Colonial Prize Cases, 269J. 

« [The BeHin, L. R. [1914] P. 265.] 
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while the exact force of some of the expressions employed 
in the Convention may be matter of doubt. The question 
has been raised whether by the words of the third article 
the offenders forfeit nothing but their own immunity in case 
of a hostile act, or whether all boats of a like kind belonging 
to the same belligerent are thereby rendered liable to capture. 
The better opinion seems to be that none but boats that have 
themselves violated the Convention may be subjected under 
it to the severities of warfare. But this view does not exclude 
the possibility of a general attack on all fishing boats by way of 
reprisal, if the wrong-doing takes place on a large scale and is 
continued in spite of remonstrances. Moreover, it seems 
certain that the coast referred to in the phrase “ coast fisheries” 
need not be the coast of the fishermen’s own (jountry, but any 
coast where they have a legal right to fish. On the other hand 
it is understood that coasting steamers are not reckoned among 
small boats employed in local trade, and therefore receive no 
protection under the Convention.^ [Nor do craft which are an 
integral and indispensable adjunct of most important ocean 
voyages, such as lighters, tugs, and motor boats employed 
in coaling steamers at a port.] * 

Enemy ships protected by licenses are free from capture as 
long as they navigate and trade in accordance with the terms 
laid down thei-ein. [A paragraph dealing with licenses to 
trade in general is added elsewhere.] • 

The sixth Hague Convention of 1907 conferred an incom- 
plete and limited immunity on three classes of merchantmen: 
(f) (hose who are found in an enemy port* at the commencement 
of hostilities; ()@) (hose who erUer such a port ignorant that war 
has broken out, and hatfing left (heir last port of departure while 
peace still existed; and (3) those who are encountered on the high 
seas in the same condition, of ignorance, and having sailed before 

‘ Higgins, The Hague Veace Ccnferencee, pp. 403, 404. 

* \H. M. Pr(»uraUjT in Egypt v. Deutches Kohlen Depot Gesdlsehafl. L. R. 
[1019] A. C. 291, poo. 

* See §214. 

* [As to the meaning of ’’port/’ sec The Bdgia, L. R. [1916] 2 A. C. 183. 
The M5we L. R. [1913] P. 1. The Fenix, American Journal qf IrOernational 
Law, vol. X (1916), p. 909.1 
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the war began from the last port at which they had previously 
touched. With regard to all these the old right of confisca- 
tion is taken away from the enemy. Instead of it he has 
received a right to detain till the end of the war without 
compensation, or to requisition with compensation, and, in 
the third case, destruction is allowed as an alternative, if 
compensation is paid and provision made for the safety of 
the persons on board and the preservation of the ship’s papers. 
But Germany and Russia entered a rescirvation against the 
treatment accorded to this last class of cases, on the ground 
that none but states that possessed naval stations in all parts 
of the world would Im) able to take such vessels into port. 
Others would Ixi obliged to destroy them and pay compensar 
tion. They would thus bo saddled with heavy pecuniary bur- 
dens which the state with a plentiful supply of ports would 
escape.^ The result was that German and Russian cruisers re- 
tained the right to capture enemy merchantmen found on the 
high seas in a state of ignorance of the existence of war, and 
German and Russian merchantmen are still liable to the ex- 
ercise of this right by warships of their enemies; [and examples 
of this occurred during the great war].* An attempt was 
made at the Conference to render obligatory the modern 
custom of granting days of grace, within which enemy mer- 
chantmen found in port at the opening of hostilities are al- 
lowed to depart frci'ly provided that they are not laden with 
contraband, or engaged in taking to the enemy military or 
naval officers, or despatches relating to the war. But it was 
defeated owing to the desire of a group of naval powers, 
headed by Great Britain, to preserve liberty of action in the 
face of the increasing employment of merchant vessels under 
modern conditions of naval warfare in transport services, and 
the carriage of coal and stores to belligerent fleets. A strict 
obligation to allow the departure of enemy steamers capable 
of carrying large bodies of men might inflict irreparable injury 
on a country liable to be invaded by armies sent across the sea. 
Considerations of this kind prevailed; and while the Con- 

» German White Book, Dec. 6, 1907, p. 9. 

* [Kg., The Marie OUuser. L. R [19141 F. 218.] 
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ference declared it “desirable*’ that days of grace should be 
granted, it did not bind the signatories of the Convention to 
grant them. There is little fear that states will use their 
liberty to make indiscriminate seizures. Owing to the inter- 
national character of modem trade and credit the blow aimed 
at the enemy would fall in large part on neutral commerce; 
and no national government desires to begin a war by offending 
powerful neighbors. In one case only is confiscation permitted, 
and that is when detained merchantmen show by their build 
that they arc meant to be converted into war-ships.^ A state 
can hardly be expected to refrain from possessing itself of its 
enemy’s prospective cruisers when chance has placed them in 
its hands. 

In spite of defects it seems clear that the commerce of 
all nations will gain an increase of security from the due 
observance of the rules that wc have described. The United 
States have declined to sign the Convention on the ground 
that it is retrograde rather than progressive, since it treats 
the granting of days of grace as optional, whereas American 
authority seems disposed to hold that usage has made them 
compulsory. But it may be doubted whether this view is 
borne out by recent events. After the United States had 
given to Spain in 1898 some of the most liberal terms on record, 
Russia and Japan at the commencement of their war of 1904- 
1905 granted to each other unprecedentedly meagre advan- 
tages, the Russian period of grace being only forty-eight hours 
and the Japanese not more than a full week.- [In the ports of 
the United States of America, when its government entered the 
Great War, were about 100 German and Austrian vessels. 
They had used these ports for the purpose of refuge in 1914 
when the United States was neutral, and had been there two 
and a half years. Many of them were huge liners capable of 
conversion into naval auxiliaries, and actually manned by 
naval reservists. They had frequently abused the hospitality 
of the United States by unneutral conduct, and if they had 

* IGf. The Derfflinger (191C), 2 British and Colonial Prise Cases, 43.] 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Co^ferenceSf pp. 301, 307; Takahashi, Inter- 
naHonal Law applied to the Rueeo-Japaneee War, pp. 64-69. 
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been allowed to depart, they would have been captured or 
destroyed by British or French warships, or scuttled by their 
own officers to avoid such seizure, or if they had survived these 
probabilities, would have attacked American shipping. The 
United States Government confiscated them by legislative 
action, and it is difficult to sec what else could have been 
done. Breach of law there was noi^e, for the United States 
had been no party to the sixth Hague Convention; therefore 
the ordinary rules of International Law applied and they 
could not have beer severer than those of the Convention 
which at the very least allowed requisition of such ships, sub- 
ject to compensation. The fact that no compensation was 
ultimately made is beside the point, being a matter of pure 
policy dealt with in the Treaty of Peace. 

The only real question is whether the confiscation was con- 
sistent with the previous lenient practice of the United States, 
and the facts were so peculiar that it is doubtful whether they 
throw any light on this. Many of these ships, it must be 
noted, were probably liable to condemnation for previous 
breaches of neutrality or confiscable as being adaptable to 
warlike purposes.^ Other points were raised in connection 
with this Hague Convention during the great war. In the 
first place, it was technically not binding on any of the belliger- 
ents owing to a clause which made it applicable only if all the 
belligerents were parties to it, and Serbia (to mention no other) 
had never ratified it. In practice, however, it was not totally 
rejected, and the British Prize Court decided that frequent 
recognition of it by the Britkh government constituted a 
waiver of this clause and that compensation must be paid for 
the requisitioning of a German vessel, even though the vessel 
had been subsequently lost, and lost by German hostile action.* 
Several other decisions on the Convention occurred. The 
British Prize Court held that the ''merchant ships” referred 
to in it did not include vessels which were not of a commercial 
character at all, such as racing yachts; and that these were 
therefore liable to confiscation if found in a British port at the 

1 [Qamer, IiUernational Law and the World TTor, vol. i $$ 115-117.] 

^[TheBUmda. L.R. 11022] A.C.313.] 
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outbreak of war. A German Prize Court held, on the other 
hand, that they were merchant ships, ” the ground being that 
the phrase included all but state-owned vessels; and that 
such yachts could therefore bo detained under the Convention.^ 
Another British decision was that the Convention was never 
intended to apply at aU to craft whose permanent home is in 
port and whose employment prevents them from making any 
prolonged departure seawards, such as lighters, tugs, and 
motor boats engaged in coaling steamers.* As to the allowance 
of time for vessels to depart, practice varied during the Great 
War. Where reciprocity of treatment was not assured, no 
egress at all was permitted. And the number of days of grace 
differed where agreements were reached, e.g., France fixed it 
at seven, the British proposal was ten.* In any event, "ac- 
cording to the British view, the grant of leave to depart is not 
a rule of International Law, apart from the Hague Conven- 
tion (which at most merely makes it '‘desirable”) ; and if there 
be no reciprocal agreement for it, the ships in port are con- 
fiscable.^ 

No immunity from capture has been given by International 
Law to public vessels driven into an enemy’s port by stress of 
weather. There are a few instances on record where a chival- 
rous enemy has refused to take advantage of distress or mishap, 
but there are more where seizure has been effected.* Nor 
does there seem any good reason of justice or humanity why 
the agents of a state should deprive their country of an ad- 
vantage that fortune has thrown in her way. When an enemy 
vessel was released in such circumstances as we have described, 
it was done as a matter of grace and favor, not because there 
was any obligation to do it. The same may be said of mail- 

1 [The Germania. L. R. [1017] A. C. 375. The Primaoem (1017) Journal 
du Droit International, vol. zliv, p. 1804.] 

* [H. Af . Proeurator in Egyjd, v. Deuiehes Kohlen Depot GwHaehaft. L. R. 
IIOIOI A. C. 201, 301.1 

* [Gainer, International Law and the World War, vol. i (§ lOi-lOd.] 

^ [The Marie Leonhatdi. L. R. [1021] P. 1. [See generally PearoB HiggiBB 
in BriUeh Year Book International Law (1022-1023), pp. 55^78.1 

* Halleek, International Law (Baker’s 4th ed.), vol. u pp. 126, 126. 
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boats, though, as we shall see in the next section, mail-bags 
are now protected by a definite rule of law. Here and there 
we may find a treaty between two states for the exemption 
from capture in time of war of the vessels employed in the 
conveyance of their overseas correspondence; but such agree- 
ments are not common. Groat Britain has four only, Hol- 
land, the United States, Belgium, and France, being the other 
parties. 

Each of these Conventions stipulates that the arrangement 
may be brought to an end by cither side on giving notice to the 
other, and it is very doubtful whether any of them would 
stand the strain of a war. In fact, the movement in favor of 
exempting social and commercial correspondence from the 
severities of warfare has taken the direction of a demand for 
the protection of the communications themselves rather than 
the vehicles which carry them. Occasionally^ neutrals have 
attempted to obtain for their mail steamers freedom from 
belligerent search; but in no case has absolute immunity been 
conceded. Conditions more or less onerous in character have 
always been insisted on. President McKinley in his Proclama- 
tion of April 26, 1898, at the l)eginning of the war between the 
United States and Spain, declared with regard to neutral mail- 
boats that their voyages were not to be interfered with “except 
on the clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of law in 
respect of contraband or blockade’’; and in 1900, during the 
Boer War, Lord Salisbury made a somewhat similar declara- 
tion to Germany. These represent the high-water mark of 
concession, and it will be seen l|ow far they fall short of com- 
plete immunity.^ [None was allowed during the great war.J 
The Hague Convention, which grants it to mails, merely 
provides with regard to mail-boats that they are not to be 
searched “except when absolutely necessary.”* The restora- 
tion of the personal cficcts of the captain and crew of a cap- 
tured vessel is sometimes regarded as an example of exemption. 
But it depends entirely on the good-will of the captors or 
on that of the prize court., and it can no more be claimed as a 

» LaAvrcnce, War and NeutralUy in the Far EoA^ 2d. ed., pp. 185-200. 

* Eleventh Convention^ Article 2. 
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right than the other so-called immunities considered in this 
paragraph.' 


§ 183 

We will now pass on to the consideration of 
Seorbome goods of the enemy. 

The [unratificd] Declaration of Tendon of 1909 lays down that 
the national character of goods found on board a captured vessel 
is determined by the national character of their owner. If 
the vessel that carries them is enemy, they are presumed to 
be enemy in the absence of proof of neutral character. The 
enemy character clings to them until they rctach their des- 
tination, notwithstanding any transfer to a neutral owner 
effected after the outbreak of hostilities and while the vessel 
is on her voyage. To this rule there is, however, one exception. 
If, before the capture is made, the enemy owner becomes 
bankrupt, and a former neutral owner exercises a recognized 
legal right to recover the goods, they regain their neutral 
character.^ 

p]nemy goods found on board enemy ships are undoubtedly 
liable to capture, though then; are a few exceptions which 
will be described almost immediately. Enemy goods found 
on board neutral ships must now be regarded as free from 
capture. The complications caused by questions of blockade, 
contraband, and unneutral service will bo considered under 
the Law of Neutrality, where they properly belong. In all 
ordinary cases the rule is that the flag covers the cargo, or, 
in other words, that enemy merchandise is safe when laden 
on board a neutral vessel. The old rule of the Comolato del 
Mare gave the captors a right to seize it, though the ship 
which carried it was released and received payment for its 
services.® But the movement which began in the seventeenth , 
century in favor of the principle summed up in the maxim 
“free ships, free goods” gained a decisive victory in 1856, at 

^ Westlake, IrUernaiional LaWt part n, p. 164. 

* Dedaralion of London^ Ariicies 57-60. 

* PardessuB, Us el Cofulumes de la Merj vol. ii, p. 292. 
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the close of the Crimean War. Its object was practically 
attained when Great Britain, which had hitherto supported 
the older rule, agreed to substitute the new one for it, and 
signed the Declaration of Paris, the second article of which 
set forth that *Hhe neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with 
the exception of contraband of war.” [Down to 1914] the 
vast majority of civilized states had given their formal adhe- 
sion to the Declaration, and those who had not had neverthe- 
less observed its rules as belligerents, and accepted the benefit 
of them from belligerents when neutral. The uninterrupted 
practice of nearly sixty years, the express assent of nearly 
every civilized state, and the almost unanimous support of 
jurists [seemed to make] the articles, including the second, 
as binding as anything in International Law which does not 
rest on the plainest dictates of humanity; [but they were 
seriously shaken during the great war, the effect of which is 
discussed later].' We come, therefore, to this, that in cases of 
ordinary trade a belligerent may seize the goods of enemies at 
sea only when they are navigating in enemy vessels. 

But there are exceptions even here; and the first of them 
is the postal correspondence oj the enemy. It was rendered 
inviolable by the eleventh of the Hague Conventions of 1907, 
whether it was official or private, whether found on board a 
neutral or an enemy ship. But the immunity was not ex- 
tended to vessels that might happen to carry letters, nor even 
to regular mail steamers, though it was agreed that these latter 
were not to be searched “except when absolutely necessary, 
and then only with as much consideration and expedition as 
possible.” If the vessel were detained, the correspondence 
was to be forwarded by the captor as sor)n as possible. The 
only case in which the old right of search, and, if need be, of 
capture was retained was that of communications proceeding 
by sea to and from a blockaded port. Russia, China, and 
Montenegro refrained from signing this Convention, but all 
the other powers accepted it. Belligerents are now able to 
send their warlike messages by submarine cables or wireless 
telegraphy, and naturally they prefer these quick and compara- 

MSeef243.] 
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tively safe methods to the slower and more dangerous course 
of forwarding despatches by ocean-going vessels. While this 
change was taking place on the one hand, on the other, sea-' 
borne correspondence was increasing every day, owing to the 
growth of international commerce, and the extension of travel 
and social intercourse. Finally it became evident that the 
small possible gain to belligerents by interfering with the 
convenience of the civilized world was far outweighed by the 
trouble and loss that the interference caused. When this was 
borne in upon rulers they were willing to grant immunity from 
belligerent capture at sea to mail-bags and letters. [The 
problems arising in the great war make it regrettable that the 
convention was not drafted with more detail as to the matter 
with which it did deal, and that a rather short view was taken 
of the topic itself. Docs it exclude from capture correspond- 
ence only when it is on the high seas, or also when it is in 
territorial waters? Is the exemption absolute or is the coiTe- 
spondence liable to scrutiny in order to detect the presence of 
contraband, or other things useful to the enemy? Does it 
include parcels as well as letters? Apparently not, for the 
conference certainly intended to exclude them.^ Again, were 
letters exempted if they contained negotiable securities like 
cheques?^ And did the Convention apply when a belligerent- 
used it wholesale to the detriment of its enemy by sending 
through the post propaganda, and incitements to commit acts 
of incendiarism, sabotage and insurrection? Great Britain and 
France countered these German practices by stopping and 
searching mails, and they certainly found what they sought. 
The chief protest came from the United States of America, and 
was mainly directed to the irritating delays caused by these 
searches, for they necessarily involved taking the vessels into 
port if the examination of hundreds of mail-bags were to be 
adequate at all. There can be little doubt that the British 
and French action was morally justified, for the convention 
had proceeded on the assumption that postal correspondence 

^ [Ades et documents, vol, m, pp. 1121-1122.] 

> [ThsNoordam (No. 2). L. R. [1920] A. C. 004. Held: bearer bonds 
were confiscable. Faudiille, Droit International PubUe, vol. n. $1396*.] 
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had become of so little importance compared to other modes of 
communication that its inviolability would not seriously injure 
a belligerent, and the evil results of its abuse were apparently 
not foreseen.^ It should be added that the convention was 
not binding owing to the common eraasculatory clause that it 
is only applicable where all the belligerents are parties to it, 
but that the strength of the British and French case need not 
be based solely on this legal technicality.] 

In all probability hooks and viorks of art in course of convey- 
ance to some public instit-'dion in the enemy's territory would now 
be regarded as exempt by usage from confiscation. In the 
case of the Marquis de Sooiarvelcs * the British Vice-Admiralty 
Court of Halifax in Nova Scotia restored in 1812 to the Acad- 
emy of Arts in Philadelphia a cargo of paintings and prints 
captured on their voyage from Italy to the United States. 
This decision has often been mentioned with approval, and 
seems to have been followed during the Amciican Civil War.* 
Article 56 of the Hague Code for Land Warfare exempts from 
seizure by troops the property of institutions dedicated to art 
and science; and there can be little doubt that a prize court 
of to-day would extend the exemption by analogy to property 
found at sea, especially as there arc the precedents we have 
mentioned ready to be quoted in support of such a decision. 

Enemy cargo on hoard the three classes of enemy rnerchmUmen 
protected from confiscation at the beginning of a war by the sixth 
of the Hague Conveniions of 1907 was accorded a similar pro- 
tection by the same Convention. But it may be detained 
without compensation if it is restored at the end of the war, 
or it may be requisitioned with or without the ship on pay- 
ment of compensation. The reservation made by Germany 
and Russia with regard to certain vessels applied to their 
cargoes also.^ 

The Hague Convention of 1907 on Red Cross work at sea 
allows a belligerent who captures a warship of his enemy to 

^ {Actea et documentSf vol. iii, pp. 1121-1122. Garner, International Law 
and the World War vol. ii §$ 632-637.] 

• Stewart, Vice-Admiralty ReporlSt p. 482. 

• Westlake. Inlernational Law, part II, p. 161. * See § 182. 
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appropriate the hospital appliances and stores in use in her 
sick bay, but imposes on him the obligation of applying them 
to their original purpose as long as necessary or substituting 
for them other adequate provisions.^ 

§ 184 

When a ship is seized by a belligerent, International Law 
allows her master to come to an agreement with the captors 
for ransom. If the bargain is effected, they re- 
ceive from him one of liis crew as a hostage and *** 

a document called a ransom bill, which covenants 
for the payment to them of a certain sum within a given time. 
In return thtj ship is set at liberty along with her crew, and the 
master is allowed to take her to a port of his own country by a 
prescribed course and within a fixed period. During this voy- 
age she is protected by a copy of the ransom bill, which is 
retained by the master and has the effect of a safe-conduct. 
But the protection vanishes if the vessel deviates from the 
prescribed course or exceeds the stipulated time without 
urgent necessity. She is then liable to capture by any ship of 
the enemy or his allies, and should she be taken a second time 
the first captor obtains the ransom money from the proceeds of 
her sale after condemnation, while the second has to be content 
with the balanee. The capture of her captors by a cruiser of 
her own state or its allies has the effect of nullifying the con- 
tract of ransom, provided that the ransom bill and the hostage 
who is usually taken as collateral security are on board at the 
time. The courts of most states look upon ransom bills as 
contracts of necessity and allow the captor, though an enemy, 
to sue directly for the sum agreed u])on, if the owners of the 
ship and cargo decline to pay it. 

Great Britain has prohibited the practice of ransom for 
more than a centuxy. It savors of tenderness to private 
interests at the expense of the interest of the state. It tends 
to check the destruction of the enemy’s mercantOe marine 
and the consequent diminution of his resources for war, while 

^ Convention for the Adaptation qf the Prindpke qf the Oemeoa Cenueor 
Hon to Maritime War, Aitic^ 7. 
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at the same time it makes merchantmen less anxious to escape 
capture and therefore less keen and self-reliant in their efforts 
after safety. It helps to foster the idea that the end of war 
is the enrichment of individuals by prize money rather than 
the redress of national grievances. British law gives power to 
the Crown to make by Order in Council what regulations it 
pleases with regard to English merchantmen captured by an 
enemy; but no permission to ransom them has been granted. 
The British example has been followed by the Baltic powers; 
but France and the United States put no obstacle in the way of 
their officers and citizens who may wish to enter into contracts 
of ransom.^ 

! 185 


When property captured by the enemy is recaptured at 
sea or in harbor, it is generally restored to the original owners 
ite^aptiireataM what is called, on the analogy of those rules 
and tiM/tw of Romau Law which gave back to persons and 

imtnn. things their original position on their rescue 

from the power of the enemy, juts postliminiif or postliminy.* 
During the formative period of modem International Law 
there was some doubt as to the application of this principle. 
The ConsoUUo del Mare is the only mediaeval maritime code 
that mentions restoration after recapture, and its references 
to the subject are obscurely worded.® Grotius hardly ven- 
tures to decide whether ships can claim the benefit of post- 
liminy.^ The first clear and undoubted instance of its exten- 
sion to them as a matter of state policy occurred in 1584, 
when the French Government directed that vessels recap- 
tured within twenty-four hours of their capture by the enemy 
should be restored to their original owners.® The British in 
1649 adopted a rule practically identical with their present 
usage, and the Dutch in 1666 ordered restitution if the re- 


' Hall, iTUernatianxA LoWj 7th ed., p. 489, note; Moore, IrUematiorud 
Law Digest vol. vn, p. 533. (Senior in Law Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiv, 
pp. 49-62]. s Justinian, Diged, 49, 15. 

* Phillimoro, Commentariea, part x, cb. vi, § 409. 

* De Jure Belli ae Pads, bk. m, ch. ix, 15-19. 

* Robinson, CdUectanea Maritima, p. 116. 
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capture was effected before the vessel had been sold by the 
captors and sent on a fresh voyage.^ Other states soon 
followed this examplej and the practice of restoration became 
general. There is, however, one exception to its generality. 
If the recaptured vessel is duly set forth as a ship-of-war 
by the enemy’s authorities, while they have it under their 
control, it is not given back to the original owners, but becomes 
the prize of the recaptors. No uniform rule exists as to 
neutral vessels captured by one belligerent and recaptured 
by the other. The prize courts of the recaptors would, of 
course, apply their own law, but if an exorbitant salvage 
were given, and still more if such vessels were condemned as 
good prize, the government of the neutral would make its 
voice heard in emphatic remonstrance, and might resort to 
measures of retaliation. Generally an attempt is made to do 
substantial justice. Great Britain restores to the neutral 
owners without salvage if the original capture was effected 
under such circumstances that it may be presumed no prize 
court of her enemy would have decreed condemnation, but if 
confiscation [or destruction] was practically certain, her courts 
will grant a reasonable salvage.* Allies in a war apply to each 
other the law of the claimant’s country at the time of the re- 
capture, and if one of them resorts to a less liberal rule, the 
others treat his subjects as he treats theirs. 

But in the vast majority of recaptures the recovered prop- 
erty is owned by subjects of the state whose cruisers have 
rescued it from the enemy. In such cases the conditions of 
restoration, and the amount to be paid to the recaptors as 
salvage, are determined by the law of the country to which 
both the original owners and the recaptors belong. States 
have varied considerably in their ideas about these matters, 
and the result is a great diversity of rules. The United States 
have granted restoration of the property to the original owners 
on payment of a salvage awarded by their courts, if the re- 

' Bynkershoek, QiUB^ionea Juris Pvblici, bk. i, ch. 4. 

*See the War Onskan and the CarloUa (C. Robineou, Admiralty Re~ 
potUj vo]. n, p. 299, and vol. v, p. .54). [The Pontoporos. L. R. [1916] P. 
100. Tha Svavfoa. L. R. [1919] F. 189]. 
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capture is effected before condemnation of the ship in a reg- 
ularly constituted prize court of the onemy.^ France restores 
on payment of a thirtieth as salvage if the recapture was 
effected within twenty-four hours of the original seizure, 
but if a longer time has elapsed a salvage of one-tenth is 
given.* The English rule is the most liberal of any. It is 
embodied in the Naval Prize Act of 1864, but has been the same 
in essentials for more than two hundred and fifty years. It 
provides for restitution if the recapture is effected at any time 
during the war that witnessed the capture, and decrees a 
normal salvage of onc-dghth, which may be increased to a 
fourth if the service has been one of special difficulty and 
danger. Several states have adopted the British usage; but 
there is very little uniformity in the matter, the different 
treatment accorded to different countries in consequence of 
treaty stipulations, and divergent views as to the exact mo- 
ment when a good title is obtained by an enemy captor, caus- 
ing numerous variations in practice. In the days when 
privateering fiourished, those who engaged in it generally 
received more salvage than the regular officers and crews of 
the state’s navy; and at the present time the law of most 
maritime nations grants a larger share than usual of the rescued 
property when it is recaptured from pirates. But if the crew 
of a captured ship rise upon their captors and retake the vessel, 
they cannot substantiate a claim to salvage; for it is held that 
their action is no more than a continuation of that resistance 
to the enemy’s force which it is their duty to offer whenever 
there is a chance of success. If however any meml)ers of the 
crew or passengers are not subjecte of the state whose flag the 
vessel carries, and do not belong to a country allied with it in 
the war, salvage is due to them because they were in no way 
bound to assist in the rescue, and consequently their aid 
deserves a substantial recompense. This doctrine was laid 
down by Lord Stowcll in the case of the Two FriendSf* an 
American vessel which had been taken by the French in the 
course of the hostilities between the United States and France 

1 Beviaea StatuteSf § 46.52, * HaU, InlemaHonal Law, 7th ed., S 166. 

’ C. Robinson, AdmiraUy Reports, vol. i, p. 271. 
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in 1799. She was recaptured by the crew with the assistance 
of a few British seamen who were working their passage to 
London in her, and the court decided in favor of their claim to 
remuneration. A land force may share salvage if t ho recaptures 
were due to operations carried on by it and a naval force acting 
together.^ It may even obtain salvage when acting alone, in a 
case where the result of its military operations against an 
enemy’s port is to cause the surrender of the place with vessels 
taken by the enemy from its compatriots lying in the harbor. 

§ 186 

We have discussed the rights of capture possessed by bel- 
ligerents as far as it is possible to do so without introducing 
questions connected with neutrality. But in Therwhtof 
order that belligerents may be able to exercise 
these rights, it is nccessaiy that they should possess what we 
may call the ancillary right to stop, detain, and overhaul mer- 
chantmen, in order to discover whether the ships themselves 
or the goods they carry are liable to seizure and detention. 
This is called indifferently the right of search or the right of 
visit and search. Apart from treaty, there is no right of 
visit without a right to examine the papers of the ship visited 
and ruimnagc among its cargo if they are not satisfactory, and 
no right of search without a right to detain the vessel searched 
if a thorough examination of it reveals circumstances of grave 
suspicion. 

All jurists agree that the right of visit and search belongs 
to IxjUigerente, and to belligerents only, ex(Jept in the rare 
cases when it is applied to suspected pirates under the com- 
mon law of nations, and to suspected slave [traders, or trad- 
ers in arms and ammunition within specified zones] ^ under 
the provisions of a treaty. It is, as Judge Story said in the 
case of the Marianna Floray^ ‘‘allowed by the general consent 
of nations in time of war and limited to those occasions”; and 
his statement may be regarded as true, since the abandonment 

^ [Gf. The FMttMTschaa [19201 P. 280.1 * [See § 52.| 

• Wheaton, Reports of the Supreme Court, vol. xi, p. 1; Scott, Cases on 
International Law, p. 837. 
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by Great Britain in 1858 of her claim to a general right of visit 
in time of peace in order to discover the real nationality of 
vessels suspected of being engaged in the slave trade. The 
exceptions introduced by convention' are themselves proof 
that nothing but express agreement can justify search in 
time of peace, unless it is directed against pirates. The right 
can be exercised on merchantmen only. They are bound to 
submit to search from a lawfully commissioned belligerent 
cruiser [or air vessel.]^ R^stance to it will bring down cer- 
tain capture and condemnation upon a neutral ship otherwise 
innocent. An enemy merchantman may fight when attacked, 
but unless it can succeed in beating off the foe its resistance 
will put it in a worse position than before. A neutral mer- 
chantman violates International Law if it makes any attempt 
to repel belligerent search by force of arms. Success may 
save it for the moment, but not for long. An international 
question will be raised between its country and the injured 
belligerent; and, unless its government wishes to provoke 
complications, some kind of punishment will fall upon its 
owners for its unlawful proceeding. While, if it fails, the 
Sixty-third Article of the [unratified] Declaration of London 
of 1909 denounces against it the penalty of confiscation, which 
is to be shared by all property on board belonging to the mas- 
ter or owner. As to cargo, it is to be treated as if it were laden 
on an enemy vessel. That is to say, neutral goods will be 
released, and enemy goods condemned. [Of course, if a neutral 
vessel be attacked by a belligerent warship without any of the 
formalities of visit and search, it can lawfully defend itself.] 
But though neutral ships of commerce must submit to bel- 
ligerent search, neutral men-of-war are free from it. Any 
attempt to enforce it against them would be a gross outrage. 
So long ago as the beginning of the last century the British 
Government disavowed the act of Admiral Berkeley in order- 
ing the vessels of his squadron to search the American ship- 
of-war Chesapeake for deserters from the royal navy. In 
consequence of this order a conflict took place between the 
Chesapeake and the Leopardf and after the surrender of the 
See § 103. * Oppenheim, Internatiiondl Law, vol. n, ft 414. 
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former, four' seamen were taken out of her. These unjusti- 
fiable and Jiigh-handed proceedings nearly led to a war between 
the two countries in 1807. It was averted by the disavowal 
of the British Government, and its tender of indemnity to 
those American citizens who were injured in the action and 
the families of those who were slain; but unfortunately the 
dispute as to the right of impressment still went on, and be- 
came the chief cause of the war of 1812.^ 

A belligerent vessel may chase under false colors or without 
colors of any kind; but before it commences the actual work of 
visit and search it must hoist its country’s flag. If hailing is 
impossible, or if the suspected vessel takes no notice of it, the 
chasing cruiser may signal her to bring to by using blank 
cartridge, and then, if necessary, sending a shot across her 
bows. This is called firing the setnonce or afiirming gun. Any 
other signal likely to be understood is equally lawful, but some 
unmistakable summons is nccessaiy. Not till it has been 
given and disregarded is the use of force allowed. Into the 
incidents of a conflict we need not go. They have nothing in 
common with the procedure of a search. Assuming that the 
summons of the belligerent cruiser is ol)eycd, the next step 
taken by her commander is to send an officer or ofiicers in 
uniform on board the vessel to be searched. The visiting 
offict'T should question the master of the vessel and examine 
her papers. If any circumstances of suspicion are revealed by 
his examination, but not otherwise, he is at liberty to call his 
boat’s crew on board and order them to make a thorough 
search of the vessel. Should the search confirm the suspicions, 
the commander of the cruiser may take possession of the ship, 
secure her papers, and detain her master and crew. Through- 
out his proceedings he is bound to use couitcsy and considera- 
tion, and to cany on the search with as little disturbance as 
possible .of the interior economy or navigation of the suspected 
vessel. The regular course is to send her to the most accessible 
prize court of his own state for adjudication. For this purpose 
a prize crew is placed on board, with orders to take her to the 
port where such a court is sitting. Her master and seamen 
^ Moore, /nternofumol Law Digest, toL n, pp. 091-004, vol. vi, p. 1035 
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may be invited to assist in her navigation, but they cannot be 
compelled to do so. A commanding officer who cannot spare 
a prize crew may order an enemy merchantman to haul down 
her flag ^ and follow him on pain of being sunk by gun fire or 
torpedo; but he has no right to subject a neutral ship to such 
treatment. If, on trial by the prize court, the grounds on which 
the capture was effected turn out to be good, condemnation will 
ensue, and by the law of most countries the captors will receive 
the proceeds of the sale of the captured property in the form 
of prize money. If the evidence against th(! vessel is not con- 
clusive, though there are circumstances of just and reasonable 
suspicion, she will lx; released, but her owners will have to bear 
the expense of detention and delay But if the capture was 
effected on frivolous and foolish grounds, the parties interested 
have a right to compensation.^ And the same rule holds good 
in the more difficult matter of the treatment of vessels sus- 
pected of piracy by the cruisers of non-belligerent powers. 
Being at peace, they have no right to search unless the ship 
they have in view is really a pirate, in which case their right is 
a light to capture. But they may Ikj unable to tell whether 
the light to seize the vessel exists until they have visited and 
overhauled her. They must, therefore, be guided by circum- 
stances. Should the information th(^y have received, and the 
behavior of the vessel when approached, give rise to reasonable 
suspicion that she is a pirate, their commanders are not liable 
to damages for seizing her, even if it should turn out that her 
errand was perfectly lawful. But if they have made an inex- 
cusable mistake, they must suffer for it. On the other hand, 
should the vessel be really a pirate, their action is lawful from 
the beginning and they have performed a meritoiious service.^ 

The object of the prticeduro we have just sketched is to 
secure belligerents against evasion of their right of capture, 
and at the same time protect neutrals from vexatious inter- 

> [See The Pdlioorm. L. R. [1922] A. C. 292.1 

* [The Baron Sljeinblad. L. R. [1918] A. C. 173. The Sigurd. L. R. 
[19171 P. 260.1 

* Dedarciion of London of 1909^ Article 64. [Cf. The Bemieae. L. R. 
[19211 1 A. C. 468.1 

* Sm the case of the Marianna Florae dted at the beginning of the section. 
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ference with their sea-borne coznmerce. The further limita- 
tions which some writers ^ have striven to impose on the 
action of searching officers have not been accepted by the 
great body of maritime states, and find no place in modern 
International Law. But it is different with restrictions 
on the right itself as distinct from the mode of its enforce- 
ment. Even when neutral vessels had not rendered themselves 
liable to detention and condemnation, they suffered so much 
annoyance and loss* from belligerent search that their 
governments naturally endeavored to minimize the oppor- 
tunities of subjecting them to it. Hence arose a persistent 
attempt to secure freedom from visit and search for 
neutral ships of commerce sailing under the escort of ships 
of war of their own national^t 3 ^ We shall consider the mattej 
under the head of C\)nvoy® when we deal with the Law of 
Neutrality. But the changed conditions of commerce have 
made further advances ncccssar 5 ^ While the amount of 
mercantile tonnage at sea is increasing enormously with the 
growth in international trade, the number of ocean-going 
merchantmen afloat is actually decreasing. Huge cargo-boats 
are built, which carry thousands of tons of merchandise be- 
longing to shippers of many nationalities. Craft such as 
these cannot be searched at sea in a few hours, as was the case 
with the much smaller vessels of fifty years ago. The bel- 
ligerent must exercise his right to take them into one of his 
own ports, and there ejn])loy gangs of men to empty their 
spacious holds. This means long delay, and delay means 
ruinous loss to shippers. Even if nothing of a compromising 
character is found, and in the end the ship and cargo are re- 
leased, a large fine will have been inflicted on innocent people. 
The Boer War afforded some cases in point. On December 29, 
1899, the German mail steamer, Bundesrath, was brought into 
the port of Durban by a British cruiser on suspicion of carrying 
contraband of war and volunteers for the Boer army. She 
was searched for nine days, and then released on the ground 
that no contraband had been found. The Herzog went through 
a somewhat similar experience, but was released after detention 

1 E.g., Haut^eidUet Droits des Nations Neutres, tit. iz, di. L * See §241. 
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in port for three dasrs. The General remained fflx days at 
Aden, during which time twelve hundred tons of cargo were 
first removed and then replaced. All these vessels were 
bound for Lorenzo Marques, a neutral Portuguese port in 
Delagoa Bay, whence the Transvaal Government drew warlike 
supplies over the railway connecting it with their capital, 
Pretoria. The controversy which immediately arose between 
Great Britain and Germany was, therefore, complicated by 
references to the question of the soundness of the doctrine 
of continuous voyages, which we shall discuss in Chapter VI of 
Part IV. We arc concerned now with the vast extension in 
modern times of the inconveniences and losses caused to 
neutrals by belligerent search. Great Britain did not exceed 
her strict legal right by one iota. The question whether the 
suspicions that caused her to detain the German steamers 
were correct was never threshed out in a prize court. But the 
mere preliminaries of a trial roused a storm of indignation in 
Germany, and seriously embittered the relations between the 
two countries. The release of the vessels was effected by 
administrative order, and the British Government paid an 
indemnity of £20,000 for the injurious exercise of an undoubted 
right.^ It is clear from the bare recital of these facts that in 
any naval struggle carried on by powerful maritime states the 
position of neutrals possessed of a great mercantile marine 
[is likely to] be intolerable. The only way of escape is to 
modify the right of search to such an extent that belligerents 
may obtain reasonable assurance of the innocence of harmless 
cargoes, without inflicting on neutrals the ruinous and humiliat- 
ing process of deviation to a belligerent port and a complete 
overhaul therein of all the vessel contains. The continuance 
of the existing state of things involves grave danger of a great 
extension of any naval war that may break out in the near 
future. It is worthy of consideration whether some system bf 
official certificates could not be devised, whereby neutral 
vessels could carry, if they chose, satisfactory assurances that 
their passengers and cargoes consisted only of the persons 

' For tho facts and oorrespondenoe see British Parliamentaiy Papers, 
ASrica, No. 1 (1900). 
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and goods set forth and described in their paiwrs. A visiting 
belligerent officer could then decide whether to effect a capture 
or not, without the need of a preliminary search. [Occurrences 
during the great war add weight to the author’s views. Con- 
stant complaint was made by theUnited States of America(then 
neutral) of the British practice of taking American ships into 
port for search instead of examining them on the high seas. The 
British pleaded in justification the impossibility of making 
any thorough search at sea owing to the size of the ships, the 
bulk of their cargoes and the skill with which they were often 
disguised, the risk of submarine attacks, and the impracticsr 
bility of boarding a ship for days together under North Atlantic 
winter conditions. The system of giving certificates by the 
United States customs officials or by British consuls was 
unsatisfactory because it afforded no guarantee against adding 
contraband goods to the cargo after the ship had left port. 
Another device adopted in 1916 was more successful. This 
was the grant of letters of assurance” by the British embassy 
at Washington to exporters of cargoes which had been in- 
spected and found unobjectionable.] ‘ 

§ 187 

We have had occasion in the preceding pages to mention 
ships’ papers on several occasions; but we have not yet ex- 
plained what they are, and it will be convenient , 
to do so now. International Law requires 
every merchant vessel to cairy certain documents as evidence 
of her nationality, the course of her voyage, and the nature and 
destination of her cargo. She should also have on board 
written evidence of the ownership of both vessel and cargo, 
a muster roll of her crew, and full evidence as to any contract 
concerning the letting and hiring of the vessel and the de- 
livery of the goods on board. The law of each maritime 
country fixes for its merchantmen the exact form and number 
of these papers; but they must always indicate the ownership 
of cargo and vessel, and specify her nationality and destination. 

* [Hall, International Law, 7th ed., § 273. Oppenheim, /ntemogonol 
Law, vol. u, S 421 a. Garner, International Law and Ike World War, f 500.] 
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Great Britain requires a certificate of registry, which describes 
the ship minutely and gives the names of her owner and her 
master. In addition a British vessel should have a muster 
roll of her crew, shipping articles, an official log-book, a ship’s 
log-book, a manifest of cargo, the bills of lading, and the 
charter party if the vcsscil is hired. The list of the United 
States is almost the same, except for the addition of a bill of 
health and the omission of bills of lading. The law of Germany 
demands a certificate of registry, a eertificate of nationality, 
and a certificate of measurement, the three documents giving 
between them about the same information as is given by the 
British and American certificates of registry. Further, a 
German vessel should carry a muster roll, a log-book, a mani- 
fest of cargo, the bills of lading, and the charter party if neces- 
sary. The French law prescribes a certificate of nationality, 
a sailing license, a muster roll, an inventory of the ship’s 
fittings and stores, a log-book, a manifest of cargo, the bills of 
lading, and a charter party if needed. These four lists may be 
taken as typical, and it is obvious that they aU provide for the 
setting forth of the same essential facts, though under slightly 
different heads. The information is what International Law 
demands. It leaves the forms and modes of giving it to be 
settled by each maritime state for its own vessels. 

The absence of the proper papers, or gross irregularities, 
omissions, or inconsistencies in them, will justify detention 
by a belligerent cruiser, as will also the presence of false 
papers. What is technically called spoliation of papers 
signifies the wilful destruction of documents by throwing 
them overboard during a chase^ or by any other means. The 
British and American practice is to regard it as good ground 
for the capture of the vessel, but not necessarily good ground 
for condemnation. It affords a strong presumption of her 
guilt, but not a presumption which cannot be rebutted by 
evidence to the contraiy. This view seems now to be general 
among maritime states.^ 

^ Halleck, Intemalional Lav>, Baker’s 4th ed., vol. n, p. 301; Gmeral 
Report Presented to the Naval Conference of Londonf ch. ix, for which see 
British Fhrliamentaiy Papers, MiacdlaneouSf No. 4 (1000), p. 65. 
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§ 188 

As between belligerents superior force is its own justification. 
If enemy property is captured at sea under circumstances 
that render it liable to hostile seizure and de- The nature of 
tention by the laws of war, the rights of the «>urta and 
original owners are destroyed, though, as we StheSIte 
have recently seen, they may be revived by the <*®oWonB. 
ju8 postliminii in cases of recapture. But sometimes it is 
doubtful whether certain property really belongs to an enemy 
owner, or whether the capture was effected in a place where 
warlike operations may be carried on; and it is always neces- 
sary to determine the exact extent of the proprietary rights 
accruing to the individual captors. It follows, therefore, that 
the intervention of a court is highly desirable, even in the cases, 
where belligerent property, or what is believed to be such, is the 
only subject-matter concerned. But desirability becomes 
necessity when neutral rights and neutral claims are involved. 
Force cannot control the relations of states at war with the 
subjects of powers that take no part in the contest. They may 
be condemned to lose their property under certain circum- 
stances, but the mere fact that a belligerent has succeeded in 
obtaining and keeping possession of it does not give h^ a right 
to it. The question whether he has such a right or not is a 
question of law to be settled by judicial proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, all civilized belligerents establish prize courts for the 
protection of neutral subjects and the proper adjustment of the 
claims of ca])tors. When the servants of a state seize enemy 
property at sea, in strictness of law they seize it for their 
country, and not for themselves. Yet the law of nearly every 
nation gives the whole or a portion of it to the captors accord- 
ing to some scale of reward fixed by public authority. The 
United States was the pioneer of reform. Congress having 
abolished prize-money in 1899.’ In 1864 the British Parlia- 
ment legislated on the subject in the Naval Prize Act, which 
expressly declares that captors shall continue to take only the^ 
interest (if any) in the proceeds of prizes as may be from time 
to time granted to them by the Crown.” But it is and has 
> Moore, ItUemaiumal Law Digest, vol. vii, p. 543. 
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been the invariable rule of the Crown in modern times to sur- 
render the entire proceeds to the officers and men engaged in 
the capture. The general practice of prize courts is to order a 
sale of the vessel or goods on condemnation; and the sum thus 
realized is divided among the captors. 

Prize courts are municipal tribunals set up by belligerent 
states in their own territory, in territory under their military 
occupation, or in territory belonging to an ally in the war.’ 
In the last case the permission of the ally must be obtained be- 
forehand. But a neutral cannot allow the establishment of a 
belligerent prize court in its territory without a grave breach of 
the duties prescribed by neutrality; and if one of the parties 
to the war attempts to set up such courts within the area of 
neutral jurisdiction, he commits a gross outrages upon tlie 
neutrara independence by his endeavor to exc'rcisc ])owors of 
sovereignty of the liighest kind in the dominions of a friendly 
and pcac('ful nation. Should such an aggression take place;, 
the .state thao .suffers from it may resemt it by war, if diplomatic 
pressure fails to obtain redress. Submission on the part of the 
neutral government would bring upon it reclamations and 
possi])Iy hostilities from the belligerent that suffered through 
its subservience. This was clearly seen by Wasliington when 
in 1793, Gen6t, the Minister of the French republic, endeav- 
ored to S4;t up consular prize courts within the territoiy of the 
United States. After a period of unavailing remonstrances 
addressed to him personally, his recall was demanded from his 
government, which complied with the request, and caused the 
discontinuance of the obnoxious proceedings.^ 

I'hough prize courts arc set up by the authority of a bellig- 
erent government, and their judges are appointed and paid by 
it, they exist for the purpose of administering International 
Law. In America, court after court has decided that Inter- 
national Law is part and parcel of the law of the land;’ and it is 

1 Halleck, IrUemalional Law^ Baker’s 4th ed., vol. ii, pp. 431-433; see 
^also Oddy v. BomU (Scott, Cases on International Law, pp. 924-925). 

* Moore, International Law Digest, vol. iv, pp. 486, 487; Washington’s 
Special Message, Dec. 5, 1793. 

> Wharton, International Law of the United Stales, $ 8. 
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held that every member of the family of nations must submit 
to the rules of the society of which it forms a part. On the 
continent of Europe it would [hardly] meet with general ac- 
ceptance. [Yet the better view at the present day is that a 
prize court is not an international court, and that its decisions 
are not International Law, though they may well be founded 
on it, and usually are. All that has been said to the contrary 
is reducible either to looseness of expression,^ or to a confusion 
of thought which assumes that because a state rarely interferes 
with its prize courts they are therefore above municipal law. 
This is not so. They are created by their own state alone, and 
to that state alone are they responsible. And though Inter- 
national Law may be the source of their decisions, yet the 
decisions themselves are part of municipal law, and arc not 
as such International Law but only evidence of it; unless 
indeed they lay down a new rule in which case they may be- 
come the source of a new rule of International Law if other 
states adopt it, but until such adoption the rule remains one 
of municipal law. 

Proof of the correctness of tliis view is to be found in the 
judicial decisions on both sides of the Atlantic. In The Amy 
Warwick (1862), a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was laid down that ** prize courts arc subject to the 
instructions of their own sovereign.”* And in the British case 
of The Zamora (19l'6), the dictum of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council that “the law which the Prize Court is to 
administer is not the national or, as it is sometimes called, the 
municipal law, but the law of nations”^ was so qualified as to 
make it clear that while International Law may be the basis of 
a prize court decision, yet the decision is not as such anything 
more than municipal law. For it was admitted that the court 
is bound by the legislative enactments of its own state * which 
may possibly prescribe something quite inconsistent with Inter- 
national Law. All that the case actually decided was that the 
Crown (which of course is not the supreme legislature) has no 

* [E.g., The Kronprimessin Vidoria. L. R. [1919] A. C, at p. 218.] 

■ \2 Sprague, 123. Scott, Hague Peace ConSerenceSf vol. i, p. 471.] 

• [L. R. [1916] 2 A. C. at p. 91.] * [Ibid., p. 93.] 
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power by Order in Council to alter the law which prize courts 
have to administer, except when the Order mitigates the 
Crown’s rights in favor of enemies or neutrals.] All nations 
would, however, agree in holding that their prize courts were 
bound to apply the rules of the law of nations to the cases that 
came before them for settlement; and in the vast majority of 
cases practice on this point coincides with theory. Yet the 
most upright of judges may be compelled to give a decision he 
knows to be contrary to the received principles and rules of the 
international code wh^n the sovereign authority of his own 
state issues laws and regulations c^ommanding conduct that 
International Law forbids, or forbidding conduct that Inter- 
national Law commands. But the state itself is responsi- 
ble to other states for any injury done to them or their subjects 
by proceedings in excess of its lawful powers as a belligerent. 
Its prize courts, if left to themselves, as they ought to be and 
generally are, will, as a rule to which there are some notorious 
exceptions, administer International Law; but if legidation 
contrary to International Law is thrust upon them, they 
must obey it. Other states, however, are in no way bound to 
submit; and if neutrals think themselves aggrieved because 
of decisions arrived at, cither spontaneously or in conse- 
quence of legislative acts, they will complain to the belligerent 
government. 

The effect of a decision made in a prize court is to settle all 
proprietary rights in the vessel or goods under adjudication. 
Controversy between the captors and the claimants is termi- 
nated by the final judgment on appeal, and a court of another 
country cannot afterwards review the decision. But com- 
pensation for damage suffered in consequence of it may be de- 
manded on behalf of neutral sufferers by their own govern- 
ment. ‘ A state is responsible for the decisions of its prize 
courts; and if they have acted unjustly, it is its duty to give 
satisfaction. Many instances where this has been done may 
be found in the history of international relations. We may 
give, as an example, the award of the Mixed Commission, ap- 
pointed under the Treaty of 1794 between Great Britain and 
^ Moore, IntemaHtmal Arbilratums, vol. in, pp. 3184-3101. 
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the United States. It granted an indemnity in respect of 
several cases in which the British prize courts, by a stretch of 
the extremest rights of a belligerent, had condemned American 
vessels laden ^th provisions for French ports.^ 

! 189 

The jurisdiction of prize courts extends over all captures 
made in war by their rountr>'*s cruisers, over all captures 
made on land by a naval force acting alone or tho juriadiotion of 
in conjunction with military forces,* and over 
seizures made afloat by the joint operations of land and sea 
forces. It also includes all recaptures, ransoms, and ransom 
bills, and all incidental questions grriwing out of the circum- 
stances of capture such as freights and damages. And when 
it was customary for states to make seizures afloat in antici-' 
pation of war, the cases that arose therefrom were taken before 
their prize courts. Speaking generally, we may lay down the 
proposition that the courts of neutrals have no jurisdiction 
over the captures of belligerents. But to this rule there are 
exceptions. Jurisdiction exists and can be exercised when the 
capture is made within the territorial limits of the neutral 
state, or when a vessel, originally equipped for war within 
neutral jurisdiction, or afterwards made more efficient by an 
augmentation of warlike force therein, takes a prize at sea and 
brings it within the waters of the injured neutral during the 
voyage in which the illegal equipment or augmentation took 
place. In both cases neutral sovereignty is violated by one 
belligerent, and in consequence the neutral is exposed to 
claims and remonstrances from the other. Jurisdiction is 
therefore conferred upon it for its own protection, and in order 
that it may insist upon the restoration of the property un- 
lawfully taken.* 

1 TreaUes uf the United States, pp. 384, 385, 1322-1324; Moote, Tritei^ 
national Law Digest, vol. u, pp. 448, 449. 

*lThe FeldmarsehaU, L. R. [1920] P. 289. The Aniehab. L. R. [1921] 
P. 218. [1922] A. C. 235.] 

* See ease of the Santissima Trinidad (Scott, Cases an International 
Law, pp. 701-705). 
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S 190 

There is little in common between an ordinary trial and a 
suit in a court of prize. In the former an issue between two 
parties is tried. In the latter the state holds what, following 
Dana,^ we may call an inquest upon certain property to discover 
whether it has been lawfully captured or not, just as in England 
The procedure of the coToncr holds an inquest upon a body to dis- 
prise courts. covcr whcthcr the individual concerned came by 

his death lawfully or not. [Proceedings naturally vary with the 
municipal law of each state. In England changes were made 
on the outbreak of the great war in 1914, and only the barest 
outline of what occurs in a prize court can be given here. An 
affidavit as to ship papers must be sworn within ten days after 
the ship is brought in for adjudication, and must then be filed 
together with the papers in the registry. The proceedings 
may be instituted iiL the name of the claimants, except whero 
the claim io for condenmation, in whiith event they must be in 
the name of the Crown, unless it waives its rights in favor 
of the captor or claimant. A writ is served on the ship, and 
any one who has entered an appearance to this may make a 
claim; but an alien enemy before appearing must file an affi- 
davit stating the g^unds of his claim, A day is fixed for the 
hearing, and all parties are notified of it. The evidence 
written (or othci*wise) is taken, the burden of proof being in 
general on the party instituting the cause. Arguments are 
heard and judgment is delivered.]* 

§ 191 

In our account of prize proceedings we have assumed through- 
out that the vessel has been brought into port and delivered 
over to the custody of the court. Such a delivery is in accord 

1 Note 186 to Wheaton’s Iniernational Law. 

* [Mamud of Emergency JA:yida!tUm, 1914, pp. 256-352. Ibid. Supple- 
ment No. 3, pp. 507-511. Gf. llracoc in Year Book of Jnlemaliondt 

Law (1021-1922), pp. 00^. J. A. HiiU, Law of Naval Warfare (1921), ch. 
XI. Fyke in Law Quarteriy ReoieWf vol. xxxn, pp. 144-167. Wheaton, 
IrUematiorud Law (Dana’s ed.), pp. 4S(M83, note; Holland, Manual of 
Naval Prize Law, ch. xxn.l 
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with sound principle, for the* proceedings are proceedings in 
rem, and the vessel herself, with her papers and crew, is the 
best evidence that can he submitted to the judge. But 
though this course is regular, it is not essential. 

Property may be adjudicated upon when it lies 
in the port of an ally in the war, or in a foreign 
port under militaiy occupation by the captor's country, or 
even in the port of a neutral. It is open to neutral sovereigns 
to admit the prizes of belligerent cruisers into their harbors. 
There has been a tendency in modem times to exdude them; 
but it is impossible to say that a breach of International Law 
is committed when they are allowed to enter, provided that the 
pennission l)e granted impartially to both sides. And if, in 
consequence of such a grant, prizes lie in neutral waters, the 
courts of th(j leading maritime powers will adjudicate upon 
them. Sometimes a captor sells his prize before condemna- 
tion. Grave necessity will, it is said, excuse such an act; but 
prize proceedings for adjudication on the proceeds of the sale 
ought to be commenced without delay. The irregularity, 
however, would be so marked that we may hope it would not 
now be countenanced. Should the capture turn out to be 
illegal, neutral owners would have good ground of complaint 
when the pi-oceeds of a forced sale were handed over to them 
instead of the ship itself.^ 

But the most controversial cases arise when a cruiser 
destroys h(?r prizes at sea, instead of taking them in for adjudi- 
cation. They may bo considen;d under two heads, — enemy 
vessels and neutral vessels. With regard to the former. Hall 
gives an excellent summary of the views expressed by various 
authorities, and accompanies it by many acute remarks of 
his own.® It appears to be generally conceded that when the 
captured ship and cargo is enemy property there is no good 
ground for complaining of her destruction, provided that her 
crippled condition rendered navigation dangerous, or the con- 
tiguity of an enemy or any other cause made it unsafe to detach 
a prize crew. The mere fact of firm possession transfers pro- 

^ Wheaton, hUernalwrud Ijow, Dana's ed., p. 486, note. 

* InUmaHonal LaWf 7th cd., § 16U, and notes. 
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prietory rights to the captor state, and it matters little to an 
enemy subject who has lost them whether the captured vessel 
is sent to the bottom of the sea or made over by public au- 
thority to those who have wrested her from him. The doctrine 
that necessity justifies destruction has been laid down in 
British and French prize courts. In 1812 the United States 
went further, and instructed their naval officers at the out- 
break of the war with England to destroy all the enemy mer- 
chantmen they took, unless they were ^Wcry valuable and near 
a friendly port.’’' The exception was here turned into the 
rule and the rule into the exception. It wiis perhaps a natural 
recoil from this extreme severity which caused Woolsey to 
characterize destruction in any case as “barbarous,” and say 
that it “ought to disappear from the history of nations.”* 
But at present there are no signs of such a disappearance. The 
Confederates burnt or sank their prizes during the great 
American Civil War, on the ground that the strict blockade 
of their ports by Northern squadrons rendered it impossible 
to take vessels in for adjudication. In 1870 the French 
burned two Gorman vessels in spite of the fact that they had 
neutral goods on board. The Russians in 1877 destroyed 
some of their prizes in the Black Sea, because the Turkish block- 
ade of their ports made access to them difficult; and in 1904- 
1905 they sank sciveral enemy merchantmen in the sea of Japan 
without any attempt to take them to the prize court at Vladi- 
vostock. A modem warship can spare but few men from 
her complement for service as prize crews. It is impossible 
to make the duty of sending in captured enemy merchantmen 
for adjudication absolute and universal ,* but the necessity that 
justifies destruction should lie far more strictly interpreted 
than has been the case on some recent occasions. [In any 
event, the safety of the crew, passengers, and ship papers must 
be provided for, and if possible, the cargo should be removed. 
This rule was flagrantly violated by German submarines dur- 
ing the great war. They systematically torpedoed enemy 

^ Quoted by Sir A. Cockbum in his Reaaofmjar dwenting from the Award 
of the Tribunal of Arbitration. See British Parliamentary papers, America, 
No. 2 (1873), p. 93. * IrUernaiwnal Law, 6 148. 
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merchimt ships either with inadequate notioe or with none at 
all, and great loss of life resulted from this.^ One of the treaties 
which resulted from the Washington Conference, 1921-1922, 
expressly dealt with this matter. It was signed February 6, 
1922, by the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan, and it provided that a merchant vessel must not 
be attacked unless it refuse to submit to visit and search 
after warning, or to procec^d as directed after seizure; and 
that it must not be destroyed unless the crew and passengers 
have been first placed in safety. '^Belligerent submarines are 
not under any circumstances exempt from the universal rules 
above stated,” and if they cannot act in conformity with 
them, the "existing law of nations” roqum^s tht'm to desist 
from attack and seizure and to permit the merchant vessel 
to proceed unmolested. There is not the smallest doubt that 
the signatory powers correctly regarded the treaty as enunci- 
ating principles of Int(;rnational Law and not merely as setting 
Up rules applicable as betweem themselves.]* 

A broad line of distinction must be drawn between the 
destruction of enemy property and the destruction of neutral 
property. The former has changed owners as soon as the 
capture is effected;* but the latter docs not belong to the cap- 
tors till a properly constituted coiui has decided that their 
seizure of it was good in International Law. Its owners have, 
therefore, a right to insist that an adjudication upon their 
claim shall precede any further dealings with it. If this right 
of theirs is disregarded, a claim for satisfaction and indemnity 
may be put in by their government. It is far better for a cap- 
tor to release a neutral ship or goods as to which he is doubt- 
ful, than to risk personal loss and international complications 
by destroying innocent property. Great Britain took this 
view, and instructed her naval officers accordin^y. The 
Institute of International Law in its lUgUment International 
des Prises Maritime permitted the destruction of enemy ships 

fOppenheim, IniernaHondt Law^ vol. ii, §§ 194, 194 a.] 

* {ParlMmenlary PaperSf MtsceUaneotM, No. 1 (1922). Cmd. 1627. See 
also S 203 a.] 

* [But see Hall, International Law, 7th ed., p. 491 n.] 
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in certain circumstances and under certain conditions, but was 
silent as to neutral vessels.* It is true that the regulations of 
some states spoke in general terms of the destruction of prizes 
at sea without making it clear that enemy vessels only were 
intended.^ It is also true that in a few cases a distinct claim 
was made of a right to sink or burn neutral ships which could 
not be sent in for adjudication. The Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905 afforded an instance of this last pretension on the 
part of both belligerents.* In pursuance of their iiLsiructions 
Russian warships sank several neutral merchantmen instead 
of bringing them into port for trial Ixjfore an appropriate 
tribunal. The most notorioas of these cases was that of the 
Knight Commander* a British vessel, for whexse destruction the 
English Government claimed a pccuniaiy indemnity, which 
Russia rc^fused to pay. She refusc^d also to submit the matter 
to the Hague I'ribunal for arbitration. In 1907 the general 
question was discussed at the second Hague Conference, of 
course without reference to |>articu]ar cases. But no agree- 
ment was reached. Better fortune, however, attended the 
deliberations of the Naval Conference of 1908-1909. As a 
result of its labors divergent views were harmonized; and the 
fourth chapter of the Declaration of London dealt with the 
subject in a series of rules.* 

They proceed on the plan of adopting as a fundamental 
principle the right of the neutral to a trial before a prize court, 
but admitting that in exceptional circumstances the mle of 
taking the vessel in for adjudication may be set aside. De- 
struction is allowed instead, if observanc^c of the rule would 
involve ** danger to the safety of the warsliip or to the success 
of the operations in which she is engaged at the time. ” The 
objection that general words, such as tiiese, might, with a little 
ingenuity, bo made to cover the great majority of captures was 

1 Tableau Gimiral (1873-1892), pp. 205-207. 

* E,g. Nanai War Code for ike Use of the United States Navy, 1900, 
Articles 14 and 50. 

■ * Japanese Regulalions governing Captures at Sea^ 1904, Article xci. 
Russian Regulations, 1895, § 21, and Instrudiorn, 1900, § 40. 

* Lawrence, War awl Neutrality in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 250-289. 

■ Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 657-559. 
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met by securing a legal trial in all cases. Before the prize 
is burnt or sunk the captor is bound to provide for the safety 
of all persons on board, and to secure the ship’s papers and 
all other documents “which the parties interested consider rel- 
evant for deciding on the validity of the capture.” He must 
send them in for adjudication in lieu of the ship; and the first 
question to be decided by the prize court is whether the alleged 
necessity really existed. The burden of proof is thrown on the 
captor, and if he fails, not only must he pay compensation to 
those who have an interest in the vessel or the goods that she 
carried, but he is also disabled from raising the question whether 
the capture its(‘]f w^as valid. Th(i proceedings terminate with 
the decision against him on the preliminary point. But if the 
court is satisfied that there was good reason for destruction, ' 
it will go on to try the further question whether the seizure was 
effected in accordance with International Law. Should the 
court give judgment in the negative, then "the captor must 
pay compensation to th<i parties interested in place of the resti- 
tution to wliich they would have l)cen entitled” had the vessel 
been still in existence, mid "if neutral goods not liable to con- 
demnation have IxHjn devstroyeni with the vessel, the owner of 
such goods is (jntitlcd to comp«‘nsation.” '■ [The Declaration of 
Jjoudon was not ratifi<>d, but any mtional hypothesis of allowing 
Ihe sinking of neutral merchant ships is subject to the proviso 
that the passengers, crew, and papers must first be removed in 
safety. When the German polii;y of indiscriminate destruction 
by submarines was inaugurated, thus restriction was thrown 
to the winds, and in the great war some 17X6 neutral vessels 
were sunk at sight and approximately 2000 sailoi-s were drowned 
or otherwise killed in consGC{uence. The untenable excuse put 
forward was that these ships were carrying contraband. But . 
this begged the question by assuming, first, that there was con- 
traban<l on board without making any search, and secondly, 
that the exceptional circumstances existed which alone justify 
sinking a ship for the carriage of contraband; nor did it in the 
smallest degree answer the charge of killing innocent persons. 
Wc need not rej^rat the emphatic condemnation of such 
^ Dedarution of fMvdon, Articles 48-53. 
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practices by the Conference of Washington, 1921-192?, which 
has been stated earlier in this section.]' 

§ 192 

It is impossible to affirm that national prize courts are alto- 
gether satisfactory tribunals. Their existence is testimony 
The International to a general desire for legal adjustments in a 
Prise Court. Sphere of hiunan activity commonly held to 
belong almost entirely to force; but the very fact that they 
are national points to a grave defect. By means of them 
belligerent states become practically judges in* their own 
cause. There is no need to attribute conscious partiality to 
the able men who occupy the seats of judgment in them, but 
unconscious bias there can hardly fail to be. International 
Law has not at present given us a code of naval waifare ac- 
cepted by all civilized states, though it has taken giant strides 
in this direction during recent years. Meanwhile there are 
differences of view among nations on several important mat- 
ters, and the jurists of a state do not escape the influence of 
the mental and moral atmosphere in which they have been 
born and bred. Add to this differences in legal systems and 
professional customs, and also in the organization of public 
justice, and it is easy to see how the most judicially-minded 
and learned of men may come to divergent conclusions on 
the same set of facts. 

In order to remedy these defects both Great Britain and 
Germany laid before the Hague Gonference of 1907 plans for 
the constitution of an International Prize Court. After a 
good deal of discussion they were aiuicably combined, mainly 
owing to the untiring labors of the representatives of France 
and the United States; * and the result stands on record in 
the twelfth of the thirteen Conventions of the Conference. 
The account which follows is taken in substance from the 

* [Garner, IfUemaiumal Law and the WoHd War, vol. ii, ch. xxxi. Oppen- 
• hdm, IrdemaHonal Law, vol. ii, SS 431, 431 a. Fauchille, Droit InJtama~ 

tional Pvhlic, vol. n, §§ 1601^1691“. Bcllot, in GroUua Soeieiy, vol. i, 

p. 61.1 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 432-435. 
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author’s International Problems and Hague Conferences.' Thn 
Court is to consist of fifteen judges nominated for six years 
by the powers represented at the Conference, and eligible 
for reappointment. Those appointed by Germany, the United 
States, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
and Russia are always to sit; while the nominees of the other 
contracting parties sit by rota, their turns being distributed 
over a period of six years according to a table annexed to 
the Convention. There are to be deputy-judges as well as 
judges; and if one of the latter is absent or prevented from 
sitting his place is to be taken by that one of the former who 
was appointed as his substitute. Nine judges form a quorum. 
In all suits arising out of a war the judges appointed by the 
belligerent states may take part, on request being made by 
their governments. In that case a corresponding number 
of judjgcs entitled to sit according to the rota have to with- 
draw, and lots are to be drawn to determine which of them 
shall retire. Further, both the captor state and any neutral 
power or powers interested in the proceedings may appoint 
a naval officer of high rank to sit with the court as assessor, 
but with no voice in the decision.* Thus at any sitting of 
the court there may be as many as fifteen judges and two 
or more assessors, or as few as nine judges with no assessor. 
In practice, no doubt, the numljcrs will vary between these 
two limits. Article 10 of the Convention provides that the 
judges are to be jurists of known proficiency in questions 
of international maritime law, and of the highest moral repu- 
tation”; and by Article 13, before they take their seats they 
are to swear or make a solemn promise to discharge their 
duties impartially and conscientiously. Their position is one 
of great honor and dignity. They are to enjoy diplomatic 
privileges in the performance of their duties and when out- 
side their own country. They are to sit at The Hague, and 
all the permanent official machinery of the Conferences — the 
Administrative Council, the International Bureau, fhe Sec- 
retary General and his staff — is to be at their disposal for 
the due performance and proper recording of their work. 

1 See pp. 141-148. * See Articles 14-18. 
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The governments of all the signatory powers are to assist 
them in such matters as serving notices, summoning witnesses, 
and securing the attendance of experts. If they are divided 
in opinion as to their decision, the majority prevails. They 
will receive adequate remuneration, but it is expressly provided 
that it is not to come from “their own government or that of 
any other power.” Payment is to be made through the In- 
ternational Bureau at The Hague, which will obtain the 
funds from the contracting parties in proportion to their share 
in the composition of the court.’ 

It will be noticed that the eight Cireat Powers have the 
preponderant influence to which their position entitles them, 
and an examination of the rota shows that the share of each of 
the other states hjis been carefully assigned in proportion 
to its present strength and historical importance. Yet due 
weight has been given to the fact that changes are constantly 
taking place in these particulars. All history shows that na- 
tions wax and wane; and observation of what is going on in the 
world around us brings home the conviction that the process 
instead of tending towards a final and permanent adjustment 
is continuing with accelerated rapidity. The Convention 
takes note of this, and provides in its last Article for a periodi- 
cal revision of the constitution of the court on the demand of 
any power which deems its position therein inadequate. 

We have dcscribofl the International Prize Court. Let us 
now consider its functions and jurisdiction. The Convention 
contemplates that in the future, as in the past, questions of 
maritime (sapture should go in the first instance before the 
courts of the captor state. If by its law there is an appeal 
from the court of first instance to a higher court, such appeal 
may be made; but the case cannot be heard more than twice 
in the national courts. Any further decision that is wanted 
must be sought from the International Court; and “if the 
national courts fail to give final judgment within two years 
from the date of capture, the case may be carried direct to the 
' International Court.” But it follows from what has been said 
before ^vith regard to the conclusiveness of force between 
^ See Articlfifl 20, 47. 
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opposiiig belligerents that as a general rule there can be no 
appeal from a national court to the International Prize 
Court when enemy property is concerned. The only excep- 
tions occur where neutral as well as belligerent interests are 
involved, or where the question at issue depends on the inter- 
pretation of treaties or unilateral documents dealing with 
other than purely domestic affairs. On the other hand, appeals 
are allowed in all cases when the judgment of the national 
court aiTects the property of a neutral state or a neutral individ- 
ual. The same distinction appears again in the regulations 
with regard to the parties by whom appeals may be brought. 
The belligerent powers arc ruled out altogether, and bellig- 
erent subjects also, unless the judgment affects their property 
seized on board a neutral ship, or taken in alleged violation 
of a Convention between the belligerent states or of an en- 
actment issued by the captor state. Neutral powers, however, 
may appeal whenever they deem the judgment injurious to 
their property and that of their subjects, or if the capture of 
an enemy vessel is alleged to have taken place in their territorial 
waters. Neutral individuals, too, have the right to appeal in 
protection of their property if their governments do not move; 
and the International Court will hear them unless they are for- 
bidden by their own state to carry on the case. All these care- 
fully drawn regulations proceed on the principle that neutrals 
are entitled to legal decisions in cases between themselves and 
belligerents. In them superior force has no effect on title, 
though it may settle the question of immediate possession. 
The important thing is to secure an impartial judgment on 
the points of law involved; and this the institution of an 
International Prize Court is intended to do.^ 

We now come to the crucial question of the law which the 
International Prize Court is to administer. No one doubts 
that it must decide in the first place according to the terms 
of any treaty applicable to the case and in force between the 
captor state and the state which is the other party in the 
proceedings, or whose subject is in this position. Nor would 
it be seriously disputed that in the absence of such a treaty 

> See Articles 1-6. 
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the accepted rules of International Law must be applied as 
far as they bear on the matter in dispute. But what if no 
generally recognized rules exist, oither because two or more 
schools of thought are in dispute over the matter, or because 
the points raised are so new that neither custom nor express 
agreement have had time to deal with them? Both contin- 
gencies are probable. Indeed, we may assume with confidence 
that a large proportion of the cases that reach the Interna- 
tional Court of Appeal will come under one head or the other. 
How are they to be decided? In answer to this question the 
Convention declares that “the court shall give judgment in 
accordance with the general principles of justice and equity.’* ^ 
This direction has been a stumbling-block of many. Its 
very boldness overthrows the balance of the timid; and those 
who have been content that we should lumber along as best 
we could in the old nits stand aghast at the audacity which 
would press forward in a new direction. The head and front 
of the offence of the clause we have just quoted is that it 
does undoubtedly give the court the power “to make the 
law” in the last resort. This was plainly stati'd by M. Louis 
Renault, the great Frenc^h jurist, in the wise and statesmanlike 
report which accompanied the draft of the (convention. Tie 
justified the innovation on the ground that it would ameliorate 
the practice of International Law, and maintained that the 
eminent magistrates who would compose the court might 
be trusted to rise to the height of their mission, and supply the 
deficiencies of existing rules, till they had been codified by 
the action of governments. We may add that even then their 
extension by analogy would be required to meet the needs of a 
living and growing society, which on the morrow of the adop- 
tion of a code would proceed to throw up cases not provided for 
therein. The court contemplated by the brilliant plenipoten- 
tiary of France would therefore be necessary after, as well as 
before, the codification of the law of nations. If it comes into 
existence, we may regard it as a permanent institution. 

The Convention was no exception to the rule which requires 
sigziatuie and ratification before the powers which negotiated 

» See Article 7. 
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it are h6ld bound by it. Moreover, it contemplates the possi- 
bility of a limited number of signatures, and provides that the 
court shall not come into existence unless there are enough 
signatory powers to furnish nine judges and nine deputy judges. 
It also makes arrangements for the revision of the list of judges 
entitled to sit, if the consent of any of the eight Great Powers 
or of any of the states mentioned in the rota should be lacking. 
In case the total number of judges should be less than eleven, 
seven are to form a quorum.^ But it is clear that a court 
established by little more than half the powers would fail alto- 
gether to attain the great object of harmonizing and completing 
the Maritime International Law of the civilized wbrld, while 
its decisions would be sadly lacking in moral authority if the 
minority included some of the most powerful of maritime states.* 
This brings us to a difficulty which seemed at first as if it 
might prevent the United States frrtra helping to constitute 
the court to the initiation of which they contributed so power- 
fully at The Haguo. The question was raised whether their 
Constitution did not by inference prohibit any appeal from the 
decisions of their Supreme (,^ourt in prize cases. It was, there- 
fore, suggested that when there was a complaint against any of 
its prize judgments, the complaining party should bo allowed 
to make application to the International Prize Court for com- 
pensation on the ground of illegal capture. This would not 
technically amount to an appeal, but would rank as a suit dc 
novo. If the International Court pronounced in favor of the 
complainant, the indemnity it awarded would be paid by the 
Federal Government, and thus justice would be done, though 
not in the form prescribed at The Hague.’ In order to carry 
out this plan it became necessary to negotiate a protocol allow- 
ing the suggested procedure in the case of those states whose 
constitutions rendered impossible the methods prescribed in 
the Prize Court Convention of 1907. This was done in Septem- 
ber, 1010, and ratified by the American Senate in February, 

^ See Artide 56. 

^Higgine. The Hague Peace Conferenceef pp. 443, 444; British ParliaF- 
mentary Papers, Mieedlaneous, No. 4 (1909), pp. 103, 104, and MisotUgne^ 
OU8, No. 5 (1909), p. 253. 
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1011.^ Thirty-three powers have signed the Convention; but 
ten of them entered reservations against Article IS, which 
settles the composition of the court. None of these is of the 
first rank, anrl all were swayed by the argument that the privi- 
leged position accorded to the eight Great Powers constituted 
an infringement of the principle of the equality of sovereign 
states. This principle was stated and restated during the 
debates in the crudest manner, and without the slightest regard 
to practical considerations. Strength and influence were 
ignored, and equality before the law construed as involving 
equality in place and authority. But among the twenty-three 
powers who have accepted the Convention in its entirety are 
included the chief maritime nations of the world, and if they 
ratify the consent they have already given, the International 
Prize Court will soon become a reality. 

It was hoped that the success of the Naval Conference of 
1908-1909 would help materially to procui-e for the proposed 
court the active support of all states whoso interests at sea are 
considerable. At first some were kept back by the fact that 
much of th(? law to be administered by the international judges 
was uncertain and disputed. But in the Declaration of Lon- 
don of 1909 were to be found rules for the settlement of moat 
of the most controverted points. [The Declaration of London 
was never ratified, and the twelfth Hague Convention was 
practically useless without it. The Court was not used at all 
during the great war, and so many now problems on naval war- 
fare occurred in the course of it, that prize law as set out in tho 
Declaration needs a great deal of revision. Until the expe- 
rience gained from 1914-1918 has been made the basis of an 
amended code, it would be unwise to expect adoption of an 
International Prize Court.] ^ 

^ [American Journal of IrUemational Law (1011) Official DocumentSf vol. 
V, p. 95, Ibid. (1912) vol. vi, p. 799.1 

* For the text of the Hague Convention relative to the Establishment of 
an International Prise Ckmrt, see Whittuck, IrUerruUional DocumentSf pp. 
190-206; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences^ vol. ii, pp. 473-507; Supple- 
menl to the American Journal of Inlernational Law, vol. ii, Nos. 1 and 2, 
pp. 174r-202. For the text with an illuminating comment, see Higgins, The 
Hague Peace Confermcea, pp. 407-444. 
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§ 193 

From time immemorial the practice of capturing private 
property at sea has been carried on by beUigerents. But 
within the hundred and fifty years [preceding History of the 
the beginning of the twentieth century] a propoaai to «Mmpt 
strong dislike to it sprang up in America and from 
on the continent of Europe. The United « time of war. 
States has favored the policy of exemption from the begin- 
ning of its national career. It was embodied in Franklin’s 
treaty with Prussia in 1785,^ but found no place in subsequent 
treaties with that power. In 1823 Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
as Secretary of State, proposed to the governments of Eng- 
land, France, and Hussia that the^’' should enter into a con- 
vention for the purpose of exempting private property at sea 
from the d(;predations of war, an exemption which he seems 
curiously enough to have regarded as equivalent to ‘‘the total 
abolition of private maritime war.” ® England and France 
declined to entertain the proposal, and, as Russia made her 
acceptance conditional on that of the other naval powers, 
nothing came of the effort to engraft it on the Intcmationid 
(^(;de. In 1856 another attempt was made by the American 
Government to obtain a general recognition of the principle 
of exemption. The powers assembled in Congress at Paris 
had drawn up and signed a Declaration on Maritime Law, 
the first article of which decTced the abolition of privateering. 
When this important document was submitted to the United 
Slates for signature. President Pierce and his Cabinet declined 
to give up for their country the right to employ privateers, 
unless all private property at sea, except contraband of war, 
was fm)d from liability to capture.^ France, Russia, and 
Prussia, were willing to consent to this enlargement of the 
scope of the original Declaration; but the project fell through 
mainly owing to the opposition of Great Britain and a change 
of President in the United States.^ In the correspondence 

^ Treaties of the United States, pp. 905-006. 

* Wharton, International Law of the United States, vol. iii, p. 261. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 1-3. 

^ Moore, IntemaSonal Law Higesl, vo). vii, pp. 563-i681. 
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of 1861 on the subject of the Declaration, Mr. Seward, then 
Secretary of State, expressed a wish that it might be accepted; 
and when, in 1870, the Prussian Government notified tl^t it 
would not capture private property at sea during the war 
which had just broken out with France, Mr. Fish, in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the declaration in favor of exemption, 
gave utterance to the hope that “the government and people 
of the United States may soon be gratified by seeing it uni- 
versally recognized as another restraining and harmonizing 
infiuence imposed by modem civilization upon the art of war.”* 
In the following year he was able to do something towards the 
realization of his own wish by negotiating a treaty with Italy, 
which provided that in the event of war between the two 
powers, the private property of the citizens and subjects of 
each should bo exempt from seizure at sea, unless it were con- 
traband of war.® The American delegates to the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 wore instructed to bring the matter forward. 
As it was not included in the official programme, they had 
some difficulty in doing this; but at last they so far succeeded 
that the Conference in an official “wish“ referred the pro- 
posal to grant immunity to private property in naval warfare 
to a subsequent C^onfcrence for consideration.’ This was 
given in 1907, when the second Plague Confcrencjc debated 
the subject with great earnestness and ability. In the end 
the American proposition failed to obtain the well-nigh gen- 
eral adhesion necessary for its adoption, though it was sup-’ 
ported by the majority of the votas actually cast. 'I'he only 
tangible result of the discussion was the embodiment in the 
Final Act of the Conference of a “wish” to the effect that “the 
powers may apply, as far as possible, to war by sea the prin- 
ciples of the Convention relative to the laws and customs of 
war on land.” As private property in land warfare is sub- 
ject to the right of requisition and other interferences, this 

^ Wharton, IrUernational Law qf the United States, vol. iii, p. 296. 

* Treaties of the United Siatee, p. 584. 

• HoUs, The Peace Conference at the Hague, pp. 306-321; Moore, Inter- 
natwnal Law Digest, yol, vix, pp. 47(M72. 
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“wish'’ may be regarded as an expression of a purely platonic 
affection for the American project.^ 

The facts just narrated bring two points into prominence. 
It is quite clear that the United States is in favor of exemption 
as a fixed and settled policy, but does not regal'd it as part of 
the public law of the civilized world. It is something to be 
desired and worked for, not something that has b(scn already 
obtained. [One of the ^‘Fourteen Points” laid down by 
President Wilson in January, 1918, as the substance of the 
war aims of the United States was, ” Absolute freedom of 
navigation upon the seas . . . except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” The precise mean- 
ing of this is disputed. One view is that it signified complete 
freedom of passage to all neutral sliipping in time of war; but a 
more extreme interpretation is that it extended freedom to 
enemy shipping as well.] * In Europe the conflict of 1866 
between Prussia and Italy on the one side, and Austria on the 
other, was fought from beginning to end without resort to the 
capture of private property at sea. But the influence of the 
particular view now under consideration has not been confined 
to one war in which naval operations played a subordinate 
part. It made itself felt in Article 211 of the Italian Mari- 
time Code, which forbids Italian ships of war to molest the 
merchant vessels of any enemy who refrains from capturing 
the private property of Italian subjects; and its strength was 
further manifested in the Commercial Treaty of 1871 between 
the United States and Italy, whereby, as wc have already seen, 
the two countries agreed to gi-ant exemption, on the footing 
of reciprocal concession. There seemed at one time every 

* Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. i, pp. 698-704; Higgins, The 
Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 69, 78-^; Report of M. Fromageot given in 
Deuiihne Confirence Jntemaiioniu de la Paix, Aetee et Documents, vol. i, pp. 
246-249; Scott, American Addresses at the second Hague Pmee Conference, 
pp. 2-24. 

* [History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. i, p. 196; vol. ii, pp. 146- 
146, Of. Qui^ey, in American Journal of International Law (1917) vol. xi, 
p. 22. Hays, Ibid. (1918) vol. xii, p. 283. C. S. Davison, Freedom the 
Seas (1918).] 
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prospect of freedom from molestation for peaceful commerce 
in the great war of 1870-1871 between France and Germany. 
Prince Bismarck declared at its commencement that private 
property on the high seas would be exempt from seizure by 
the ships of the King of Prussia without regard to reciprocity. 
But in January, 1871, the concession was withdrawn, because 
Prance acted upon her full rights as a belligerent, and made 
prizes of German merchantmen.^ Conseciuently this last in- 
stance may be quoted for or against the contention that the 
new ideas are gaining ground. 

If we turn from the deeds of i*ulers and commanders to the 
opinions of jurists, we shall find a great mass of modern au- 
thority in favor of the proposed change. During the eighteenth 
century the voices raised in its favor wens few and far between. 
Franklin in America, Mably and Galiani in Europe, were its 
chief advocates. But now its supporters are numerous and 
active. Bluntschli, Do Martens, Bernard, De Lavelcye, 
Calvo, Hall, Maine, and many others still living, haves cham- 
pioned the new view. The Institute of International Law has 
[on several occasions] pronounced in its favor,® and though 
thei*o are signs of a reaction in the works of the younger genera- 
tion of modeirn publicists,® the majority of jurists are probably 
on its side. Why then, it may be asked, has it not boem adopted 
by the maritime powers, and made into a rule of International 
Law, with the necessary exceptions and qualifications, which 
may be found duly set forth in the Maritime Code adopted after 
long deliberation by the Institute of International Law at its 
session at Heidelberg in 1887.'* The answer is that the immu- 
nity of private property frera captufe at sea will not be decreed 
till the rulers of the great majority of stab's are convinced that 
it will not deprive them of any important advantage in warfare 
which they possess under present conditions. Some are 
already in this balanced state of mind. Others hold that the 

^ Moore, JniernaHonal Law Digestf vol. vii, p. 468. 

* TcMeau Giniral de Ulfwtilvi de Droit International, pp. 191, 196. [An- 
nuaire (1912), vol. xxv, pp. 600-602.] 

» E. g. Latifi, Effects of War on Property, pp. 117-143. 

« Tableau GSrUral, pp. 196, 199, 200. 
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change would be positively advantageous, while a powerful 
section look on it as hurtful. Opinion is fluid and uncertain, 
as the proceedings at the Hague Conference of 1907 conclusively 
showed. No alteration in existing rules was made; but in the 
discussion on the American proposal Brasil suggested a right 
to requisition in case of necessity, Belgium the sequestration 
of enemy ships and cargoes during the war, Holland the exemp- 
tion from capture of vessels as to which the enemy certified 
that they would not be put to warlike uses, and France the 
al)olition of prize money and the grant of compensation to pri- 
vate individuals from the state for losses sustained by captures.^ 
Even Great Britain, the chief opponent of the change, held out 
hopes of assent, if the desired immunity were coupled with a 
general diminution of armaments.^ All this betrays an uneasy 
consciousness that the pnssent law requires alteration, coupled 
with inability to discover the right line of amendment. 

S 194 

Those who are in favor of the proposed exemption rely 
largely on humanitarian considerations. They point to the 
security fiom indiscriminate pillage now enjoyed Argumentu for 
by private property in war on knd, and 
denounce as barbarous its continued liability tion. 
to capture at sea.® The defenders of the present practice point 
out that the analogy of land warfare is deceptive. When an 
invader occupies a district, he can levy contributions and 
requisitions on private property, and compel the inhabitants 
to perform cfirtain services. Thus he not only deprives the 
enemy state of its resources, but utilizes them for his own pur- 
poses. But at sea a vessel of the hostile country must either 
be captured or allowed to go free. It is impossible to seize a 
fraction of her, and in most cases it would be impossible to 
transfer in a reasonable time any considerable portion of her 
cargo. Yet if she is set at liberty, both she and the goods she 

' Higgins, The Hague Peace ConferenceSf pp. 80, 81. 

* British Parliamcntaxy Papers, MiaceUaneow, No. 1 (1008), pp. 15, 16. 

’ Macdondl, Some Plain B&uima for ImmunUy from Cajilwe of Private 
Property at 8sa, pp. 4-0. 
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carries swell the resources of the enemy, and help him to con-j 
tinue his war. Moreover the capture of a merchantman is as 
orderly a proceeding as the occupation of a village. There is 
no more pillage in the first case than there is in the second. If 
there be any moral difference it is in favor of the naval opersr 
tion; for women and children am rarely to be found on board 
a trading vessel, whereas they are always present in the small- 
est cluster of land habitations. Indeed, it may be contended 
with justice that there is no more humane method of reducing 
an enemy’s means of canying on war than the destruction of 
his searborne commerce. It involves little bloodshed. Now 
that the detention of the crews of captured merchantmen as 
prisoners of war has been practically abolished, it no longer 
means deprivation of liberty to peaceful mariners. What is 
doubtful is not the humanity of the practice, but its effective- 
ness, as wc shall soon show. The argument that the suggested 
change is but a comparatively trivial development of the con- 
cession made when the maxim free ahipSf free goods received 
general assent is met by traversing the alleged fact. The con- 
trary is declared to be more nearly true. It is asserted that to 
destroy an enemy’s commercial marine is one of the most effec- 
tive methods, and in the case of a power whoso chief weapon is 
his fleet, the only effective method, of weakening his resources 
and inducing him to sue for terms. 

The doctrine, borrowed from Rousseau, that war is a relation 
of state to state, and has no concern with individuals except as 
agents of the state, has been so often quoted with approval that 
it is regarded in many quarters as axiomatic. The capture of 
private property at sea is clearly intonsistent with it, and this 
alone is deemed sufficient ground for an alteration of practice. 
But in truth the supposed axiom is a transparent fallacy. 
Belligerents constantly exercise severities against private in- 
dividuals belonging to the enemy state, though promiscuous 
robbery and slaughter is no longer permitted. A simple enu- 
meration of the rights possessed by an invader over ^e non- 
combatant inhabitants of the territory under his military oc- 
cupation is sufficient to make good this assertion. Land warfare, 
therefore, which is constantly held up as an example the 
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advocates of change, takes no account of the boasted doctrine. 
Why then should sea warfare accept it on pain of being de- 
nounced as inferior in humanity? 

In fact the controversy is unreal and hopelessly out of date 
in so far as it depends on purely humanitarian considerations. 
Armed conflicts cannot be waged without much suffering; but 
on the whole maritime operations involve less of human misery 
than those which are conducted <m land. The belief that war 
is an evil in itself, and therefore to be restricted if it cannot be 
destroyed, is the true moral justification of the attempt to pro- 
tect sea-borne commerce from its attacks. The idea of any 
special inhumanity in them may be dismissed as an illusion; 
but nevertheless to end them by international agreement would 
be a distinct gain, unless wars were so lengthened thereby that 
the sum total of loss and suffering was increased rather than 
diminished. Here lies the real moral problem; and we see at 
once that it is closely connected with a material problem. If 
it bci true that the capture of private property at sea shortens 
wars censidcrably, then it will be wise and right to retain the 
practice., If, on the other luind, no such effect is produced, 
but instead unnecessary loss and annoyance is caused to neu- 
trals as well as to enemies, then the right to make such cap- 
tures should lx; abolished. There is much dispute as to both 
of these questions. In order to discuss them fruitfully, we 
must take into account the present condition of warfare and 
commerce and national armaments. All three are constantly 
changing, and their changes affect the material self-interests 
of nations. These in their turn affect the minds of rulers, who 
arc not likely to consent to a limitation of belligerent rights 
from purely altruistic motives. 

We will begin by stating the exact nature of the proposal 
which is generally, but inadequately, described as the exemption 
of private property from capture at sea in time of war. Several 
kinds of private property are already exempt. Neutral goods in 
neutral vessels and enemy goods in neutral vessels are unconfis- 
cable, unless they are contraband in character. When innocent 
neutral goods are found in enemy vessels, the vessels are liable 
to seizure, and must be brought in for adjudication. This 
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involves the bringing in of the cargoes also, but on proof of 
neutral character they are released. Speaking generally, and 
leaving out of account special circumstances, the only case in 
which goods can now be captured at sea is when they are 
enemy goods laden on board an enemy vessel. What is pro- 
posed is to free from liability to seizure both enemy ships and 
enemy goods found on board such ships, provided always that 
they are not implicated in a contraband traffic or an attempt 
to break blockade. If this proposal were carried out, a great 
concession [at any rate on the practice existing before the out- 
break of the great war] would [have been] made to belligerent 
ship-owners and traders, and a smaller one to neutral shippers, 
who would [have escaped] the risk and delay inseparable from 
a suit before a belligerent prize court. But the concession 
to enemy interests would not [have been] quite so great as it 
appears at hrst sight. Inshore fishing boats and petty local 
trading craft are already protected from capture, as also are 
cartel ships, hospital ships — private as well as public — and, 
with certain limitations, merc^ntmen found in an adversary’s 
port at the moment of the outbreak of hostilities or met at sea 
immediately after. We sec, therefore, that a considerable 
portion of the trade carried on by enemy vessels is now free 
from molestation. Moreover, the freedom which it is proposed 
to grant to the remainder is limited by the proviso that vessels 
and cargoes shall still be subject to the law of contraband and 
blockade, and by the continued application to them of the pen- 
alties inflicted on vessels that carry false papers, resist search, 
or engage in services connected with warlike operations. 
Whenever the private property of enemy subjects afloat gives 
direct aid to the enemy government in its war, it will be liable 
to capture under the proi)ose<l new rules, just as it is at present. 

The question at once arises whether indirect aid is important 
enough to affect the issue of a struggle. And we have to remem- 
ber that it is only indirect aid given by means of commerce 
carried on under the belligerent flag which counts in the present 
connection, for goods arriving or departing in neutral vessels 
cannot be captured unless they are contraband in character or 
engaged in an attempt to violate a blockade. Confining our 
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attention, therefore, to what is relevant, we discover that the 
question whether the capture of private property at sea will 
cripple an adversary and bring the war to a speedy end is 
capable of more answers than one. Countries like Norway and 
Greece, which possess a very large mercantile marine and a 
weak fighting fleet, would And themselves ruined in a short time 
if a great naval power made war on their commerce. Countries 
with a small mercantile marine and a powerful navy, would 
be able to support a struggle at sea as long as their warships 
could continue the conflict, without regard to the fate of the 
few merchantmen that navigate under their flag. These are 
extreme cases; but the majority of states are in a very different 
position. They are continental, and a large portion of their 
external trade comes and goes over their land frontiers. They 
possess a considerable mercantile marine; but much of what 
they export and import by way of the ocean reaches and leaves 
them in foreign vessels. If their adversary in a war swept 
their commercial flag from the seas, they would doubtless 
suffer appreciable loss and inconvenience. [This would be so 
if the law of contraband and blockade stood as it was before 
the great war. It is so difficult to state what it is now, or is 
likely to be in the future, that further speculation on the posi- 
tion of countries of this type would be futile.] 

We have reserved to the last a consideration of the case 
of Great Britain, because it is unique. Japan is the only 
other power that occupies a position of similarity in that it 
is at once insular, naval, and commercial. But the differences 
are as great as the resemblances, since Japan is military as 
well as naval, and does not possess a world-wide empire, nor 
is its foreign trade essential to the subsistence of its people. 
To no other state is the security of its sea-borne commerce 
so overwhclmini^y important as it is to Great Britain, and no 
other state possesses such enormous means of striking at the 
sea-borne commerce of its foes. The first consideration would 
incline British statesmen to welcome the proposed immunity, 
the second makes for its rejection. Let us try to strike the 
balance between the two, premising tha4; any conclusions we 
may reach must be cautiously advanced, seeing that political, 
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naval, legal, commercial, and financial experts speak with 
divers tongues and varying degrees of emphasis. 

It is admitted on all sides that a serious attack on the over- 
seas trade of the British Empire would be cxceedini^ dan- 
gerous, unless it could be repelled before it had time to develop. 
Twelve million tons of shipping, and goods to the amount 
of something like two thousand million pounds sterling in a 
single year, form a big target for the aim of the commerce 
destroyers of an enemy. And it must be remembered that 
British ship-owners are cut off from the resource of transferring 
their vessels to neutral hags, not only by the practical cer- 
tainty that such transfers would not be recognized by the 
enemy, but by the impossibility that neutral' traders could 
find enough capital to purchase, or enough seamen to man, 
such an enormous mass of shipping. In fact they would be 
unable in such an emergency either to take over the merchant- 
men of the British belligerent, or to replace them by mer- 
chantmen of their own. And a.s Great Britain must carry 
on her trade or perish, it would have to be carried on as before 
in British bottoms, notwithstanding the risks to which it was 
exposed. Yet security is the life-blood of commerce, and any 
losses in one quarter would send up freights and prices all 
over the Empire, and might easily cause a panic far more dis- 
astrous than a bad defeat. 

British naval experts are confident of the ability of the 
royal navy to ward off these dangers. But it is impossible 
to rely with any degree of certainty on the realization of 
this sanguine anticipation. And yet a temporary reverse, 
the loss of the command of an important ocean highway 
for a few weeks, would work such havoc >vith her commerce 
that it might take years to recover itself. Disaster is at 
least possible, and the possibility is so terrible, involving 
as it does the prospect of starvation and bankruptcy, that 
it might be wise to avoid it by consenting to the immunity 
of private property at sea, even if an effective means of strik- 
ing at a possible enemy were lost thereby. [The author’s 
conclusion was that,^on the whole, the abolition of the cap- 
ture of private property at sea within the limits which he 
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indicated would be beneficial. But his lamented death de- 
prived him of the opportunity of taking into account the 
events of the great war. And they clearly show that further 
discussion, or indeed any discussion at all, of the problem is 
merely beating the air until there is agreement on two points; 
— (1) What does freedom of the seas mean? ^2) \^at is 
signified by the terms contraband trading, blockade running, 
and unneutral service? If freedom of the seas means the 
exemption from capture in time of war of all sea-borne com- 
merce, enemy and neutral, there is no need to answer the 
second question, for it does not arise. But in fact there is no 
unanimity as to the answer to the first question; and, though 
the author expressly excludes from immunity ships engaged 
in contraband trading, blockade running, or unneutral service; 
yet many other jurists would take a far wider view of freedom 
of the seas. Moreover, the law as to the two former offences 
has been thrown into such confusion by the occurrences of the 
great war that it is practically impossible to state it with cer- 
tainty. And until this can be done, the arguments for or 
against exemption are on shifting sand. We can test this by the 
difficulty of the British position since the war. By the supe' 
riority of her navy. Great Britain cut off essential supplies 
from Gennany and reduced her enemy to submission quite 
as much by starvation as b^' the direct military successes of 
her allies and herself. And so far it would appear that she 
would be wise to retain the right of capturing property at sea. 
But whether the “economic blockade” would have been so 
effective, if the law of blockade and contraband as it stood 
in 1914 had been adhered to, is extremely doubtful. We are 
not concerned here to say why great extensions of it took 
place. It is enough for present purposes that they did take 
place. But whether they repfesent law now, no one can 
definitely say; and until that is stittled, and unless it is further 
assumed that the British navy will never be beaten, no one can 
be sure of the policy of Great Britain. Just the same uncer- 
tainty haunts the arguments on the other side. The losses 
suffered by the British mercantile marine were so terrible as 
gravely to imperil Great Britain's chances of success in the 
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war, and these losses, be it noted, were inflicted by the sub- 
marines of an enemy whose surface warships had been swept 
from the sea. This seems to be a reason in favor of exemp- 
tion of merchantmen from capture. To this, it may be replied 
that the German practices were outrageous breaches of the 
law and not likely to be repeated in a future naval war. But 
it is doubtful whether the sanctions of International Law are 
strong enough to justify this prediction. 

Such are the tmponderabilta in the British case, and in a 
less degree they will affeet the arguments of every other state. 
Complete exemption of all neutral and enemy shipping from 
capture would reduce a naval battle to a gladiatorial exhibi- 
tion that would lead to nothing except ability of the victor 
to stop the transport of enemy troops by sea. On the other 
hand, exemption from capture of those ships only which are 
not engaged in contraband trading, blockade nmning or un- 
neutral service, would, on an extended interpretation of these 
offences, reduce the exemption to its vanishing point. If the 
flrst of these extreme views should prevail, no naval state 
would agree to exemption; if the second, no state will ask for 
it. Until some mean between the two is adopted, further 
argument is idle.] 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AGENTS, INSTRUMENTS, AND METHODS OF WARFARE 

§ 195 

The employment of certain agents, instruments, and 
methods of warfare has given rise to many disputed questions. 
With regard to agents, we may say with confi- The agents of aar- 
dence that soldiers and sailors of the regular 
arniics and navies of the belligerents, including fully organ- 
ized reserves and auxiliary forces, arc legitimate combatants.' 

The only exception to this rule occurs when a belligerent 
finds some of his own subjects in the ranks of his enemies. 
In that case he may execute them, if they fall into his power. 
Neutral subjects may, howtsver, join the fighting forces of 
a belligerent without fear oi anything beyond the ordinary 
risks incident to hostilities. On the one hand no special 
severities may be exercised against them, and on the other 
they cannot claim the protection of the neutral character they 
have abandoned.^ They are neither more nor less than or- 
dinary combatants. If recruiting agencies have been estab- 
lished on neutral territory, or if a steady stream of recruits 
has been allowed to flow from neutral soil to a belligerent 
army or navy, the other belligerent may have a good case 
against the neutral government for culpable pailiality.^ But 
he has no right to visit his displeasure on individual com- 
batants of neutral nationality. The question has sometimes 
arisen whether neutral subjects resident in a belligerent coun- 
try may be compelled to enter the ranks of its fighting forces. 
The answer must be in the negative, except perhaps in the 
rare cases of invasion by cruel savages or revolt by the enemies 
of social order.^ 

When we pass beyond the proposition that the duly en- 

' Fif^i Hague Convention of 1007, Article 17. 

* See part xv, ch. iii. ’ Hall, JinienuOional Law, 7th cd., § 61. 
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rolled members of organized armies and navies are lawful^ 
combatants, we enter into a region of doubt and difficulty. 
Some agents of warfare are deemed lawful in certain circum- 
stances and under certain conditions, but not in other cir- 
cumstances and under other conditions. Others are forbidden 
altogether according to one set of authorities, while another 
set allows them with various restrictions. The only course 
to follow, in order to attain satisfactory results, is to consider 
each of these difficult cases separately. 

5 196 

We will take first the question of whether it is lawful to use 
GueriUa troops^ 

and, if so, under what conditions of leadership, organization, 
and armament. They may be described as bands not belong- 

Gueniiatrxi ^ regular army and not under strict 

military discipline, but nevertheless operating 
actively in the field and devoting themselves entirely and 
continuously to warlike avocations without intervals of the 
peaceful pursuits of ordinary life. They often piirform valu- 
able services to their own side by attacking convoys of arms 
and provisions on the way to the enemy, cutting off his com- 
munications, blowing up bridges and destroying railways in 
liis rear, intercepting his despatches, and harassing him in the 
numberless ways that patriotic ingenuity can suggest and su- 
perior mobility carry out. Knowledge of the countiy, coolness, 
and daring are the conditions of suci^s in guerilla warfare. 
With small means it may inflict irreparable damage ujion the side 
against which it is directed; but those who engage in it are free 
from many of the restraints of more regular combatants, while 
at the same time their opportunities for plunder and outrage 
are numerous and tempting. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand the unfavorable opinions of partisan bands usually 
expmssed by great military authorities.^ When standing 
armies became common in Western Europe professional sol- 
diers were unwilling to allow the rights of lawful combatants 
' E.g. Halleck, InUnwiMnal Law^ ch. icyiii, S 8* 
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to any but those belonging to the regular forces of the enemy. 
But in the great cycle of wars which began with the French 
Revolution, the most powerful states of the European continent 
found good reason to rely on the patriotism of their populations. 
Irregular troops came, therefore, to be regarded as permissible 
even by military men who often busied themselves with the 
organization of popular levies. The principle that a country 
may be defended by forces other than its standing army was 
conceded, the degree of irregularity which may be tolerated 
forming the only problem left for solution. 

In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 the French raised irregu- 
lar bands of Frmiat-Ttreurs, which the Prussians declined to 
recognize as lawful combatants unless each individual member 
of them had been personally called out by legal authority, and 
wore a uniform or badge irremovable and sufEcient to dis- 
tinguish him at a diKtan(u% At the Brussels Conference of 
1874^ the matter was thonmglily discussed from every point 
of view. The rcpr«?s<jntatives of the great military powera 
naturally desired to keep spontaneous movements within the 
nant>wost possible bounds, while the delegates from the sec- 
ondary states, who have to ixily for their defence chiefly upon 
the patriotism of their people, endeavoTOcl to give the widest 
extension to the right of r(;sistancc> against an invader. The 
differences of opinion thus brought into prominence have never 
been entirely retjonciled. But in the matter of guerilla bands 
the Conference succ^'eded in <;oming to an agreement which 
was adopted in 1880 with a few changes of form by the Institute 
of International Law^ and received the consecration of general 
assent when the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 embodied 
it in the first Article of their Regulations respecting the Laws 
and Customs of War on Land.’ This Article may now be 
regarded as part of the war law of the civilized world. It 

iSee § 102. 

* Tableau GSntnU de UlnslUut de Droit IrUemationalf p. 173. 

* lliggins, Tlte Hague Peace Conferences, p. 219; Whfltuck, Intemaiiotial 
Documents, pp. 38, 129; 8cott, The Hague Peace Cov^erences, vol. n, pp, 
117, 377; Supplement to the American Journal of International Law, vol. ix. 
Nos. 1 and 2, p. 97. 
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placed on an equal footing as regards rights and obligatians 
regular armies, and volunteer corps which 
(a) Are commanded by a person responsible for his subor- 
dinates, 

(h) Wear a fixed distinctive badge, recognizable at a distance, 

(c) Carry arms openly, and, 

(d) Conform, in their operations to the laws and customs of 
war. 

It is to be hoped that the concession of the first of these con- 
ditions marks the definite abandonment of the theory that 
members of partisan bodies must, individually and collec- 
tively, be summoned to arms by their government and 
connected directly with its military system. The second condi- 
tion is just and reasonable, if it be not interpreted to mean that 
the distance must be considerable. What really matters is 
that members of guerilla bands should be distinguishable from 
ordinary civilians by the naked eye. A badge which is visible 
as far off as the inconspicuous uniforjii of modern infantry 
should l)e amply sufficient. The great point to be secured is 
its iri'emovable character. A man cannot have the slightest 
moral right to the privileges of a combatant, if he appears one 
minute as the armed defender of bis country and the next as a 
harmless peasant tilling his helds in peace and quietness. The 
third condition is justified by the same consideration. The 
inhabitants of an invaded countr^'^ must choose whether they 
will fight or whether they will go about their ordinary business. 
They cannot do both. The fourth condition is demanded by 
humanity. Irregular soldiers who do not conform to the laws 
of war become mere criminals and deserve the severest pun- 
ishment. 

On the whole there seems reason to be satisfied with these 
rules. They give scope to the spontaneous activities of patri- 
otism, without neglecting either the claims of mercy or a 
reasonable consideration for the safety of the invading bel- 
ligerent. But nevertheless they arc so elastic that in practice 
a great deal will depend on the character and temperament of 
the generals in command. It should be noted that the rules 
deal throughout with bodies of men, not with individuals. 
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If a member of a band is captured while detached by his chief 
for separate service, such as cutting a telegraph wire or blowing 
up a bridge, he must prove that he belongs to an organized 
unit, before he can claim the troatruent of a lawful combatant. 
Moroover, it is assumed that the bands arc fighting for a cause 
and a government still in existcmcc. If llioy kccip up a parti- 
san warfare in hills and remote fastnesses after the complete 
(iestruction of the slate; aiithonty in whose interests they are 
fighting, in strictness of law they have ceased to be eiilltlcd to 
the rights of combatants.^ 

Tlujrc; ar<i a few cases not coverod liy the Hague Code, 
though they might casi^' occur in war, such, for instance, as 
the defence, by isolat(;d individuals or small groups aiding oni 
the spur of the moment, of their lioiiseholds against outrage 
or their property against plunder, or the dcstroction in similar 
circumstances of roads or bridges in unoccupied districts. 
This latter was brought forward at the Biussels Conference, 
but dropped without being settled, owing to the cxpn'ssion of 
a general opinion that it would be unwise to attempt to formu- 
late any rule that would cover it.® Alatters such as those (;ome 
under “the principles of the law of natiims, as they result from 
the usages <;stablished betwcf^n civilized nations, from the laws 
of humanity and the roquirements of the public conscience.”® 

§ 197 

Wc have next to consider the subject of 
Lcoies en masse. 

Not only do they differ from irregular bands in some essential 
circumstances, but they also differ so widely among them- 
selves that the same provisions will not apply ^ 
to all of them. When the whole manhood of a 
country is called to arms by its government and drafted into 
its armies, there can be no doubt as to the legality of the 
process. Such a levy is merely a specially drasLic and com- 

^ Oppenhtiim, Intenwiional Law, vol. ii, § 60. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, MiaceUaneowt, No. 1 (1875), p. 265. 

• Preamtie of the Fourth Hague Convention qf 1907. 
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prehensive method of recruiting. Its adoption is a matter of 
internal policy, not of international concern. A good example 
is to be found in the French levy en masse of 1793, which filled 
the ranks of the revolutionary armies with brave and devoted 
soldiers. Another is afforded by the Boer War of 1899-1902, 
when all the able-bodied men of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State were placed in the field. The British Government 
would have had no right to regard them as unauthorized com- 
batants on that account, though it might, had it so desired, 
have raised the 'question on the point of the absence of dis- 
tinguishing marks. Another kind of levy en ‘tnasse may take 
place in countries where the entire mole population is passed 
through the army. If at the approach of an invader the 
people rise, either spontaneously or in obedience to an order 
from the government, and at once adopt the military organiza^ 
tion to which they have been trained, they are to be regarded 
as riigular combatants. The Delegate of Germany at the 
Brussels Conference alluded to this as a possible case, and 
pointed out that in his own country there was a Landstvrm 
numbering nearly three million men, who would form the 
levy en masse in case of necessity.^ 

But a different question arises when the ordinary untrained 
inhabitants of a non-occupied district rise at the approach of 
an invader, and either alone or in conjunction with regular 
troops endeavor to beat him off. This is a not infrequent 
case; and at the Brussels Conference of 1874 the smaller powers 
of Europe contended almost passionately for its legality. 
After a long discussion it was agreed to consider such bodies of 
men as belligerents “if they respect the laws and customs of 
war.” The first Hague Conference laid down the same condi- 
tion, and the second added another to it. They must cany 
arms openly. If these two simple and necessary requirements 
are complied with, the population of a territoiy that has not 
been occupied who on the approach of an invader spontane- 
ously take up arms to resist him are deemed lawful combatants, 
even though they have not bad time to organize themselves in 
the manner provided for irregular bands. It was rightly 
^ British Parliamentary Papers, MiactUaneouB, No. 1 (1876), p. 263. 
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considered that the masses of a popular levy extending over a 
considerable area of country would be sufficient evidence of 
their own hostile character, even though no bodges were worn 
by the individuals of whom they were composed. But it may 
be questioned whether invaded states, in their own interests, 
ought not to insist that there should be at the head of the levy 
a responsible leader, since Article 3 of the fourth Hague Con- 
vention of 1907 makes a belligerent government liable to pay 
compensation for violations of the laws of war on land “com- 
mitted by persons forming part of its armed forces.” And 
when the rising takes place in a limited area, it may be difficult 
to tell whether those who rise are to bc^ regarded as a guerilla 
band or as a lev>' en masse. This difficulty occurred during 
the Japanese invasion of the island of Sakhalin in 1905. The 
town of Vladimirowka was defended by a number of Russian 
convicts. They had no mark wh(ireby they could be dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary inhabitants, and they were not 
under the command of any chief. If they claimed to be an 
irregular band, they were Icaderlcss and badgeless. If they 
claimed to be a popular levy resisting invasion by a spontane- 
ous impulse, they were not inhabitants. In neither case did 
they know or observe the laws and ciLstoms of war. About a 
hundred and twenty of them were shot after trial by court 
martial, though their captors were not clear in what capacity 
to regard them.' The decision to execute them was probably 
right, since they satisfied the conditions of neither kind of 
irn^gular belligerency. But it is easy to see that in less con- 
clusive circumstances the lives of prisoners might depend on 
whether they were regarded as members of a band or members 
of a levy en masse. 

A case apart from all the others, and least likely of any to 
be treated with leniency, occurs when the inhabitants of oc- 
cupied districts break out into a general insurrection against 
the invaders. The army of occupation is obliged for the sake 
of its own safety to treat such insurgents with the utmost 
severity. The codes of the Brusseds Conference and the two 
Hague Conferences are silent on the subject of the fate in store 
^ Ariga, La Gverre Rruao-Japanaiset pp. 8&-88. 
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for them, and so is the manual of the Institute of International 
liaw, while Article 85 of the Instructions for the Armies of the 
United States renders them liable to the death penalty under 
the name of “war rebels.” The constant conflict between the 
views of the great military powers and the secondary states 
always became more marked than usual when their treatment 
was discussed. In consequence no mention was made of the 
matt<ir in the Rvglenient attached to the Hague Convention 
with respect to the Laws and Customs of War on Land; but 
then) can be no doubt that an invader is allowed by the laws of 
War, as deduced from us.''gc, to treat all concerned in such 
lisings as unauthorized combatants. Indeed, this propo.sition 
is not seriously cojitrovertcd. The objections raised arc 
directed against any verbal recognition of it that would seem 
tantamount to a surrender of high-soulcd patiiots by their 
own governuieut to the enemy’s executioners.^ 

§ 198 

We pass on to deal with the employment of 

Savage ami imperfectly civilized troops. 

They may be embodied, drilled, and disciplined as soldiers 
in the regular armies of civilized powers, or they may be used 
suvoge and impe-r- alHe^M and auxiliarie.s organized in their own 
fjM'tiy civiiiawi way Olid undor the command of their own chiefs. 

In the latter case the amount of control which can 
be exercised over them is very small; and it is much to be 
wished that liit.c*rnatioiial Law could prohibit the acoeiitance 
of assistance from such unsatisfactory allies. But notiiiiig of 
the kind has b('cn dejne. Civilized states receive without 
scruple the aid of savage tribes [not only] in their warfare with 
barbarous or semi-barbarous foes, [but] even when both the 
principal belligerents arc civilized. '^I’hroughout the eighteenth 
contury the English and French habitually employed lied 
Indian Tribes in their North American wars. The British let 
.them loose against the revolted Colonists, and the Colonists 
did their >)est to turn them against Great Britain. The 
^ British Parliamenturv Papers, Miscellaneous, No. 1 (1876), pp. 255, 263. 
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Russians sent Circassians into Hungaiy in 1848, and the Turks 
flooded Bulgaria with Bashi-Bazooks in the war of 1877. But 
in the Boer War of 1899-1902 both sides abstained from send- 
ing the natives into the field as fighting men. The stress of 
conflict however led to their employment in work which was 
barely distinguishable from that of soldiers. The British used 
them as drivers and guides, and sometimes as spies. The 
Boers, for whom they dug trenches, frequently shot those who 
had rendered what were deemed war services to the invaders. 
The Briti.sh then armed their Kaffirs for purposes of self-de- 
fence, and in the last part of the war employed them as night- 
watchmen on the blockhouse lines and along the railways.^ 
Wc may perhaps venture to hope that the force of enlightened 
opinion will before long compel the leading members of the 
family of nations to Kifrain from putting savages or seriii-* 
savag(^s into the field, unless their foes themselves arc barba- 
rians. For tlio disuse of savage allies in these latter cases wc 
shall probably have to wait till the feeling of human brother- 
hood has grown much stronger than it is to-day. 

There can be no doubt about the legality of taking recruits 
from barbarous or inferior races and forming them into troops 
and regiments. If they arc placed under military discipline, 
organized as part of the army of a civilized state, and led by 
civilized officers, they may be used without violation of the 
laws of war. The United States has its negro cavalry which 
it employed in the war of 1898 against Spain; * the French 
their Tureo brigades; the British their Ghoorka regiments. 
There is hardly a power possessed of a colonial empire, or ruling 
over martial races, wliich does not enrol native troops. Inter- 
national Law neither forbids their enlistment nor places limi- 
tations upon their employment. But it would certainly be 
humane to rest^^rve them for use against border tribes and in 
warfare with people of the same degree of civilization as them- 
selves. [It was alleged by Germany that atrocities were com- 
mitted by some of the African troops employed against her 
during the great war. This certainly did not apply to the 

' Times History cf the War in SmjUh A/rtba, vol. v, pp. 240-251, 266. 

* Roosevelt, Rough Riders, p. 73. 
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South African native troops whose conduct was exemplary and 
in marked contrast with the behavior of some of the German 
troops. And if the charge were true of other African troops, 
it seems that these outrages were isolated and such as occur 
exceptionally even among fully civilized troops.] ^ 

§ 199 

We must now consider the legality of 

Spies. 

Article 29 of the Ha^^uo Conference Code for land war- 
fare lays down that '^a person can only be considered as a 
Spies when, acting secretly or under false pre- 

tenses, he obtains or tries to obtain information 
in the zone of operations of a belligerent with the intention 
of communicating it to the hostile party.” It goes on to 
declare that soldiers who liave {)enetratcd within the enemy's 
lines for the purpose of obtaining information, without disguis- 
ing their military character, arc not to be considered as spies; 
neither are military men and civilians carrying out their mis- 
sion openly, and charged with the transmission of despiitches 
cither for their own army or for that of the enemy. It also 
excludes individuals sent in balloons to carry despatches or 
perform other services. Article 30 lays down that “a spy 
taken in the act, shall not be punished without previous trial;” 
and Article 31 adds that the treatment of a prisoner of war is 
to be accorded to the spy who, after canying out his mission 
and rejoining the army to wliich he belongs, is subsequently 
captured by the enemy. These rules embody the best and 
most humane modem practice, and indeed go somewhat 
beyond it in insisting upon a trial of the captured spy, who has 
often been shot or hanged on the spot with scant ceremony. 
They further mark the definite abandonment of the strange 
theory adopted by the Germans during the siege of Paiis in 
1870-1871, that those who reconnoitred from balloons were 
guilty of espionage and therefore liable to the penalty of death. 
[Tliis docs not of course exclude from the penalties of espionage 

^ [Gamer, International Law and the World War, vol. i, §§ 191-194.] 
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those who employ aircraft secretly or under false pretences for 
the purpose and in the manner described above.]' The still 
more strange theory of Admiral Alexeieff, produced during the 
RussoniTapanesc War, that newspaper correspondents sending 
off messages by wireless telegraphy from neutral steamers 
might be treated as spies seems to have perished at the moment 
of its birth.* 

The customary law on the subject of spies allows com- 
manders to use them, and to evoke the services they render 
by the promise of rewards. But too often the taint of personal 
dishonor is held to attach itself to them indiscriminately, where- 
as in reality they differ from one another as coal from diamonds. 
This point is well brought out by a significant passage in 
Napier's Peninsular War.® The author, in describing how 
admirably Wellington was served in the matter of information^, 
says: ^^He had a number of spies among the Spaniards who 
were living within the French lines; a British officer in disguise 
constantly visited the French armies in the field; a Spanish 
state-counsellor living at the headquarters of the first corps 
gave intelligence from that side, and a guitar^player, of 
celebrity, named Fuentes, repeatedly making his way to 
Madrid, brought back advice from thence. . . . With the 
exception of the state spy at Victor's headquarters, who being 
a double traitor was infamous, all the persons thus employed 
were very meritorious. The greater number, and the cleverest 
also, were Spanish . . . who, disdaining rewards and disre- 
garding danger, acted from a pure spirit of patriotism, and are 
to be lauded alike for their boldness, their talent, and their 
virtue.” Considerations such us these should serve to miti- 
gate the harsh judgments sometimes pronounced on spies 
as a class, as if they were all alike. It is impossible to arrive 
at any reasoned conclusions imless we distinguish, as Napier 
does, between those who carry devotion and patriotism to the 
point of risking their lives in cold blood and without any of the 

^ [Fbuchille, Dnrit IrUernatumal PubHc, vol. iz, § 1440^.] 

* Lawrence, War and NeiUrdUly in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 83-^. [ffig- 
gins. War and the Prwale Citizen, pp. 91-112.] 

» Vol. IV, bk. 3dv, pp. 220-221. 
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excitement of combat, in order to obtain within the enemy’s 
lines information of the utmost importance to their country’s 
cause, and those who betray the secrets of their own side for 
the sake of a reward from its foes. The first are heroes, the 
second are traitors; and it is the height of injustice to visit 
both with the same condemnation. Militaiy reasons demand 
that the right to execute spies, if caught, should exist; but 
unless considerations of safety imperatively demand the in- 
fliction of the last penalty, a general should commute it into 
imprisonment. It should, moreover, be clearly recognized 
that in many cases the execution, though necessaiy for the 
safety of those who inflict it and the success of their cause, 
involves no more stigma than a fatal wound upon the battle- 
field. 

§ 200 

Hitherto we have dealt with human agents employed in 
war. We must now pass on to its instruments and methods. 
It will not be necessary to deal with any but those which are 
prohibited, or allowed only on conditions. The first to be 
considered are 

Privateers, 

They may be defined as vessels owned and manned by private 
persons, but empowered by a commission from the state. 
The inBtnimenta called a Letter of Marque, to cany on hostili- 

The law declared the commission 
vateen. to be revocable for bad conduct on the part, of 

the privateer; and other means were taken to secure that she 
did not violate the laws of war, such as the lodgment of security 
and the enforcement of liability to search by public vessels 
of the country whose flag she carried. But, in spite of all 
precautions, privateers were always a most unsatisfactory 
force. At first neutral as well as belligerent subjects were 
allowed to cruise against commerce, and privateering became a 
lucrative occupation for the lawless and adventurous spirits 
who abounded among sea-faring populations. The scandal 
grew so groat, as modem trade developed, that in the eighteenth 
century most of the states of Europe passed laws for the 
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punishment of any of their subjects who took Letters of Marque 
authorizing depredations upon the commerce of any power 
with which they were at peace. In the United States similar 
provisions were placed upon the Statute Book by Congress in 
1797 and 1816. The result of legislative acts such as these, 
joined with the higher moral standard of which they were at 
once the symptom and the effect, was to bring to an end 
privateering by neutrals. But there still remained the use as 
commerce destroyers of private vessels belonging to belligerent 
subjects and fitted out by them for purposes of personal 
enrichment. 

In Europe opinion turned against these more defensible 
privateers, and, though they were freely used in the great 
stiug^e between lOngland and Revolutionary and Imperalist 
France, great sc^amen denounced them, and charged them 
with hoisting whatever colors iveie necessary to effect the 
capture of any merchantmen that came in their way.^ At 
the commencement of the Crimean War in 1854 England and 
France notified their determination to rely upon public armed 
ships alone, and not to issue Letters of Marque to private 
individuals. During the conflict both sides refrained from 
authorizing private vessels to cruise against commerce, and 
at its close the abolition of privateering was decreed by the 
first article of the Declaration of Paris. Meanwhile in America 
opinion was divided, the prevailing tendency being to look on 
privateers as a cheap method of defence for a power which 
possessed a large s(ia>borno commerce and a small navy, which 
was the condition of the United States at that time. They 
therefore declined to sign the Declaration unless it included 
the further reform of exempting innocent private property at 
sea from belligerent capture.^ The question was allowed to 
drop, and American assent was withheld from the Declaration. 
But privateers were not used in the fierce struggle with the 
seceding South, or in the war of 1898 with Spain. Indeed, 
none have been sent forth to prey on sea-borne trade in any of 
the wars which have taken place between civilized nations 
since 1856. It can hardly be doubted that no more will be 
» Nainer, Pemnatdar War, vol. iv, appendix, p. 497. * See 8 198. 
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heard of them in future maritime conflicts. Enlightened 
opinion condemns them, and the interests of commerce are 
opposed to their continued existence. The powers that still 
decline to sign the Declaration of Paris may possibly have 
escaped the technical obligation to refrain from using them, 
though even this is doubtful, since universal observance for 
more than sixty years can be pleaded in favor of the rule of 
prohibition. But these states are not likely to run counter to 
the general sense of the civilized world, and bring down upon 
themselves as belligerents the ill-will of all neutral powers who 
possess a sea-borne trade. And even if they were willing to 
take the risk, the cost of an effective cruiser is now so enormous 
that few private individuals would be able to meet it. 

§ 201 

Our next heading in connection with the instruments and 
methods of warfare is 

A VolurUeer Navy. 

This is a new product of creative ingenuity, and it can best 
be explained by a brief account of the circumstances that 
A Volunteer first brought it before the world. In July, 1870, 
at the beginning of the great war between 
France and Germany, Prussia endeavored to make up for 
the weakness of its state navy by utilizing its merchant ships 
for warlike purposes under special conditions. The patriotism 
of seamen and ship-owners was appealed to, and they were 
invited to place themselves and their vessels at the service of 
the Fatherland.* The Volunteer flavy to be thus formed was 
to carry the German flag, and was to be under naval command 
and naval discipline. The officers were to receive commissions 
from the state for the period of the war, and the crews were 
in like manner to be temporarily enrolled in the government 
service. The owners were to receive a certain sum as hire, and 
to be compensated if the vessels wore destroyed while under 
the control of the naval authorities. If prizes were taken, the 
sailors who took part in the capture were to be rewarded by 
> Dupuifl, Im Guerre MarUime, § 48. 
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money payments. These offers and appeals do not seem to 
have been very enthusiastically rceeived by the seamen and 
traders of Germany, for throughout the war no ship of the pro- 
posed Volunteer Navy ever put to sea.* But outside the Father^ 
land the plan attracted a good deal of attention. The French 
Government denounced it as a disguised form of privateering 
and a gross violation of the Declaration of Paris. The British 
Ministry, when called upon to say how th(y would regard it, 
published an opinion of the Law (Officers of the Crown, who 
had come to the cautious conclusion that there was '^a sub- 
stantial difference” between it and the system against which 
the first article of the Declaration of 1856 wiis directed, and 
declared that they could not object to the Prussian Decree.* 
Many publicists of repute discussed the matter, but no gen- 
eral agreement was reached. Calvo and Hall condemned the 
proposal,* but Bluntschli, Twiss, and Geffcken saw no serious 
objection to it on the score of legality.* 

The question raised in 1870 was not settled by the collapse 
of the Prussian project. Soon a movement began in naval 
affairs similar to that whereby militia and volunteer corps 
gradually won n?cognition in land warfare. In the winter 
of 1877-1878, when there was imminent danger of hostilities 
Ixjtween England and Russia, the latter power accepted the 
offer of a patriotic association to create a Volunteer Fleet, the 
vessels of which were to 1x3 purchased by private subscription, 
but made over to state control during the contemplated war, 
and commanded by officers of the imperial navy. Fortunately, 
the questions at issue were settled by the Treaty of Berlin; 
but the Russian Volunteer Fleet survived the circumstances 
that gave it birth. It received an annual subsidy from the gov- 
ernment on certain conditions as to the number and efficiency 

> Moore, Internaiumal Law Digest^ vol. vii, pp. 640, 641. ■ 

* ffritish Parliamentacy Papers, Franeo^krman War, No. 1 (1871), p. 22. 

’ Calvo, Droit IrUermilwnal^ § 2086 [Reference apparently to edition cur- 
rent in 18^. Untraoeable in edition of 1896]; HaU, JrUernatUmoA Law^ 7th 
ed., S 181. 

« Bluntschli, Article in Reume de Droit InlemaUorud, vol. ix, p. 662; Twiss, 
Sdligerent Bight on (he High Seas since the Dedaraiion of Parie, pp. 12-14; 
Geffcken, Note to Heffter, Droit International de UEvrope, p. 279. 
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of the cruisers, and its ships were regularly employed in canying 
government stores, convicts, exiles, troops, and officials be- 
tween St. Petersburg or Odessa and Vladivostock. The Min- 
ister of Marine appointed their commanders, who might be 
naval officers on active service. Their crews also might be 
supplied by the imperial navy. In time of war the vessels of 
the Volunteer Fleet might be transferred to the naval or mili- 
tary departments by administrative order.^ It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that they were “properly to be considered 
as already belonging to the imperial navy.”* Great Britain 
and America have adopted a somewhat diiTcrent system. The 
former led the way in 1887 by entering into agreements with 
the Cunard Line, the White Star Line, and other great steam- 
ship companies, whereby, on consideration of an annual su1> 
sidy, they agreed to sell or let certain swift vessels to the gov- 
ernment at a fixed price and on short notice, and to build new 
ships according to plans to be approvtid by the Admiralty, 
who were to be at liberty to acquire them on terms similar to 
those accepted in the case of the existing fleet. Half the sea- 
men on board the vessels subject to these agreements were 
to be engaged from the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Admi- 
ralty was to have the right of placing on board fittings and 
other arrangements which would facilitate the speedy equip- 
ment of the vessels as cruisers in the event of war.* In 1891 
the government of the United States acquired powers of a like 
kind over the vessels of the American Line, and in 1898 some 
of them were taken over and did good service during the war 
with Spain.^ There is nothing in these agreements to which 
the most scrupulous legalist can object; and the same may be 
said of the systems adopted by France, Japan, and other naval 
powers, and also of the more recent British plan of subsidizing 
a great shipping company to build according to Admiralty 
designs on the understanding that the vessels so constructed 

^ ConatiltUion of the Valunleer Fleet. 

* Hall, iTUernational Law^ 7th csd., § 181. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, Svboention qf Merchant Steamere for 
State Purposes^ 1887. 

* Moore, InlerruAioiMl Law Digeet, voi. vir, pp. 642, 643. 
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will be taken over in time of war. The legality of a Volunteer 
Navy must depend, like the legality of a Volunteer Army, 
upon the cldjaeness of its connection with the state, and the 
securities it affords for a due observance of the laws of war. 

§ 202 

After considering the question^ arising out of a volunteer 
navy we turn naturally to those which are connected with 

Canoerted Merchantmen. 

We have just seen that it is lawful in time of peace to 
designate and to some extent to prepare private vessels for war- 
like uses, if when they take part In hostilities converted mw- 
they act under state authority and control. «shantmen 
And them has never lieen any doubt as to the right of a bel- 
ligerent government to commission merchantmen as men-of- 
war under (^rtain conditions. We have now, therefore, to 
determine what formalities are necessary in order to effect the 
change, and where they may be performed. There is agree- 
ment as to the first matter, but serious dissension as to the 
second. The Hague Conference of 1907 discussed it in vain; 
and it was one of the two important questions in the programme 
of the Naval Conference of 1908-1909 which that assembly 
failed to solve. 

Let us begin with the points of agreement. They are em- 
bodied in the Seventh Hague Convention of 1907, which lays 
down that converted merchantmen do not possess the rights 
and duties of warships unless they are placed under the 
authority, control, and responsibility of the power whose flag 
they fly. In addition they must bear the external marks of 
the warships of their nationality, their commanders must be 
duly commissioned officers in the service of the state, with 
their names inscribed in the navy lists, their crews must be 
subject to naval discipline, and they must observe in their 
operations the laws and customs of war. Moreover, “a bel- 
ligerent who converts a merchant ship into a warship must, 
as soon as possible, announce such conversion in the list of the 
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ships of its war fleet.” ^ It is a gain to have secured these 
regulations, though they do not deal with the most important 
question of all, the locality where conversion may be effected.* 
The United States was so acutely conscious of this defect that 
it refused to sign the Convention.* 

We now pass on to the point of acute difference. It came 
into prominence during the Russo-Japanese War, owing to 
the action of the Peterburg and the Smolensky two vessels of 
the Russian Volunteer Fle(it. Early in July, 1904, they passed 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles as merchant vessels. Had 
they been regarded af warships, their passage would have 
been prohibited by the Tniaty of London of 1871 [which was 
then in force], signed by the six Great Powers of Europe, and 
Turkey. As m(?rchantmen they crossed the Mediterranean 
and went through the Suez Canal. Soon after entering the 
Rod Sea they threw off the mercantile character, mounted guns 
which had hitherto Ixicn concealed in their holds, and in the 
capacity of warships proceeded to cruise against neutral 
commerce. On July 13 the Peterburg captured the British 
steamer, Malacca^ and sent her back through tlio canal for trial 
in the Baltic port- of Libau. The British Government de- 
manded her release, on the gi'ound that her captor had gained 
access to the o^xm seas of the globe as a mere Jiant man, and 
was, therefore, legally estopix)d from acting as a ship of war. 
If she was a belligerent cruiser, Ikt proper place was th(j Black 
Sea; and if she were a merchantman, she had no right to make 
captures anyw^hore. In eitlxjr case the seizure of a vessel in 
the Rod Sea was illegal. After a short period of active negotia- 
tion the Malacca was rcleased, apd it was agreed that the 
Peterburg and the Smolensk should no longer act as cruisiirs.® 
But the incident caused the question of cx^nversion to bo do- 

1 Higgins, The Uagm Peace ConfereneeSf p. 309; Scott, The Hague Peace 
Conferences, vol. ii, pp. 422-423; Whittuck, InierruOumal DocumentSf pp. 
157, 2.5S; Supplement lo the American Jmcmal of Intemaiional Law, vol. ii, 
Nob. 1 and 2, pp. 134, 135. 

* Preamble of Seventh Hague Convention of 1907. 

■ Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. r, pp. 574, 675. 

« [Sec § 89.1 

^ Lawrence, War and Neutrality in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 202-216. 
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bated at the second Hague Conference, disengaged from the 
special circumstances that were mingled with it in 1904 . 

Great Britain, backed by the United States, Japan, and 
other powers, took the groimd that a state could change its 
merchantmen into warships only in its national ports, to 
which were afterwards added ports under the occupation of 
its armed forces. A group of powers, headed by Russia and 
Germany, claimed liberty of conversion on the high seas, and 
there were some which were prepared to accord it even in 
neutral ports. No rule had been laid down previously, and 
no precedents were discovered. It was preeminently a case 
for international legislation, and siirh unfortunately it still 
remains. Arguing on general principles it seems impossible 
to deny that a belligerent would commit a gross \dolation of 
neutrality, if it presumed to set forth one of its merchantmen 
as a man-of-war in neutral territorial waters. Conversely a 
neutral that allowed such a high a(;t of sovereignty to be per- 
formed by a belligerent within its waters would render itself 
liable to reclamations from the other party, whic,h might suffer 
great loss from its weakness, carelessness, or partiality. At 
the end of the eightcemth century it was admitted that the 
establishment of belligerent prize courts in neutral ports was 
a grievous offence; ' and it cannot sundy Ix) contended at the 
beginning of the twentieth century that the commissioning of 
ludligerent warships therein is anything less. On the other 
hand, tlie principle of ten-i tonal sovereignty allows every state 
to turn into fighting ships whatever members of its own mer- 
cantile marine it pleases, in its own ports and waters. The 
same principle would justify the mutual grant by allies in a 
war of liberty of conversion in each other’s ports; and the legal 
powers of a military occupant are so great in things relating 
to the war that they may be taken to include a right of con- 
verting in all territorial waters that he controls fully and con- 
tinuously by force of his arms. All this would probably be 
conceded by important maritime powers. But a region of 
serious contention is entered when we come to consider con- 
vemon on the high seas. 


> KSee § 188 . 
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The question cannot be settled by any clear deduction from 
admitted principles. On the high seas states habitually exer- 
cise powers of sovereignty over their vessels, both public and 
private, and over the persons and things within them. And 
certainly the powers of sovereignty include the right to turn 
a merchantman into a man-of-war, or a man-of-war into a 
merchantman. But they also include the right to set up a 
prize court; and yet belligerents are not allowed to do anything 
of the kind in the cabins of their cruisers. It may well be 
argued that by parity of reasoning they cannot be allowed to 
change the character of their vessels. In answer to this it 
would be said that the conversion of a merchantman taken 
from the enemy into a vessel of war, by putting on board an 
officer and emw frojii the cuiptor’s tx>mp]<)ment, is acknowledged 
as lawful, and has been done frequently by maritime belliger- 
ents. Why then, it might be asked, can they not turn their 
own merohanttiicn into cruisers on the open sea? And wliy 
may they not go a little further, and send their merchantmen 
to sea in such a condition tliat they can convert themselves 
when they come to a convenient spot? 

It is impossible to give a decided answer to these questions 
as long as we <^jnfino ourselves to general n^asoning. We 
must ba8(} oui* conclusions on a study of the consequences of 
unrestricted conversion. We shall find that the advantages 
are confined to belligerents, and among them to those who 
possess a considerable mercantile marine and but few ports 
of their own in distant parts of the world. It would be (jon- 
venient for them to be able to place th(*ir commerce destroyers 
in the midst of a distant hunting gitiund, by sending them to 
sea as mercliantmen, obtaining for them as such the hospitality 
of neutral ports, and ordering them to change themselves into 
warships when they were safely established on a great trading 
route of the enemy. But states with few vessels capable of 
being converted, and states with many ports in distant seas, 
would find the process impossible or useless. The disadvan- 
tages would be felt by all neutrals interested in sea-borne 
commerce, and . by all belligerents whose mercantile marine 
spread itself over a wide area of ocean in its trading operations. 
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Neutrals would be placed in a speciaJly unfavorable position. 
For not only would they find their trade harried bF vessels 
which were deemed to be peaceful merchantmen till they began 
warlike operations, but they would also be subject to the com- 
plaints and threats of Ixilligerents whose ships were attacked 
by cruisers which just before had received in their ports 
facilities not accorded to warships. Indeed, they themselves 
might suffer in this way; for there would be nothing to prevent 
a potential cruiser from obtaining a refit and full supplies of 
coal in a neutral port, and then turning itself into a warship as 
soon as it had passed out of territorial waters, and making 
prize of a vessel of the neutral whose hospitality it had just 
received. However guilty the vessel in question might turn out 
to be, a lonkling feeling of injustice could not fail to arise over 
her captiuo. Nothing more calculated to make difficulties be- 
twcicn neutrals and belligerents (»uld well be imagined than 
the liberty of imrcstricted conversion that some of the powers 
(xjiitend for; while the advantages to themselves would be 
more apparent than real, for a guerre de course is rarely decisive. 

On the other hand, Gn;at Britain and her supporters arc 
inconsistent when they object to the transformation at sea of 
belligerent merchantmen into bolligcront warships, and at the 
same time dcsiro to rotain the liberty of turning their prizes 
taken from an enemy into warships on the spot. A state's 
own merchantmen and the merchantmen of its enemy should 
be treated alike in this conncc^tion. The principle of con- 
vertibility or the principle of inconvertibility should be adopted, 
but whichever is chosen should be applied all round. We 
have already seen reason to lean to the side of the latter, and 
the arguments in favor of it become overwhehning when we 
reflect tliat conversion implies reconversion. The existence 
of a race of maritime hermaphrodites, which can be men-of- 
war when a capture is to 1)e made and vessels of commerce 
when shelter and supply are required in neutral ports, is foreign 
to all ideas of honorable warfare. Moreover, it would be full 
of danger to the peace and security of neutrals. They are 
already more than sufficiently injured and annoyed by the 
rights over their commerce conferred on belligerents. Why 
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should they be made to bear a further burden in quarrels 
that are not their own? It would, of course, be possible, 
while allowing conversion, to forbid reconversion in the same 
war, as was suggested by Austria at the Hague in 1907. This, 
and the Italian propasal to conhne the right of conversion to 
merchant ships that left the territorial waters of their own 
state before the outbreak of hostilities, might have made a 
workable compromise. Another was suggested by Great 
Britain, when her delegates at the Naval Conference of 1908- 
1909 were instructed that ^^difliculties might be met by re- 
stricting the right of conversion on the high sojis to the case of 
vessels which had l)oen siwcifically and publicly designated by 
the respective governments as suitable for the purpose and 
borne on their navy lists; and by subjecting such vessels, while 
in neutral ports, to the same treatment fis belligerent men-of- 
war.’** But no proposal was able to secure agreement. [The 
great war saw th(j freciueiit use of converted morchantm' n, 
and on its outbreak Groat Britain at once definitely stated her 
intent to put in practi(!c the view which she had pi*eviously 
maintained. Knowing that Germany would probably attempt 
to get her merchant sliii)s out of the then neutral ports of the 
United States and then convert them into warships on the 
high seas, the British Government notified the United States 
Government that it would he held responsible for any dangers 
to British trade or shipping which might Ixs caused by such 
vessels. The United States returned a cautious answer which 
did not commit them either way.] * 

^ British Parliamentary Papers, MUceUanma, No. 4 (1900), p. 31. 
For valuable commentaries on the questions raised in this section, see 
Higgins, The Hagm Peace Conferences, pp. 312-321; and Scott, The Hague 
Peace Conferences, vol. i, pp. 308^576. P'or a reasoned statement of the case 
for conversion, sec Dupuis, Le Droit de la Guerre Maritime d'Aprha lee 
CoT^irences de la Haye et de Londres, rh. in. 

* [Gamer, Irdernalioncd Law and the World War, vol. i, § 245. Gf. 
American Journal of International Law (1915). Official Documents, pp. 
121 - 122.1 
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i 203 

The next subject for attention is the important one of 
Submarine mines. 

Mines have been used on land since the invention of explo- 
sives. We have more or less obscure notices of something 
resembling them at sea in mediaeval times, such • 
as the Greek fire and “serpents^* on board 
the Saracen dromond destroyed bj'^ Richard I off Beyrout.^ 
But submarine mines properly so called wcrii not adopted as 
a regular means of defence till the American Civil War, when 
the Southemc^rs d(^stn)yed some of the blockading Northern 
ships by moans of them. Atteniion was thus directed to 
them as teriibly (jlficicnt instriimentH of warfare; and of late 
years much inventive ingenuity and scientific knowledge 
have btjen applied to the task of <lcvcloping thcjir destructive 
qualities. In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 both 
belligerents used submarine mines on a large scale, and the 
results showed that innocent neutnils miglit suffer from them 
to a hitherto uususpc^ctod extent. It was, therefore, highly 
desirable tliat the Hague Conference of 1907 should regulate 
the use of the now weapon. It toiled long at the attempt; 
but the result is one of the least satisfactory pieces of its 
work. In tlie pr()amble of the Convention which dealt with 
the subject it declared itself *4iLspired by the; ])rinciple of the 
freedom of the seas as the common highway of all nations,” 
and set forth as its aims the mitigation of the severity of war 
and the protection of peaceful commerce. But it seemed 
conscious of a failure to attain these exalted objects; for it 
spoke of the rules it laid down sis provisional, and decreed 
that the contracting powers should reopen the question in 
six years and a half, unless by that time it had been already 
settled by a third Hague Conference.® 

> Itinerarium Ricardi, bk. ii, nh. 42. 

* Eighth Hague Convenlion of 1907 ^ Preamble and Ariiclea 11, 12. The 
text of the Convention con bo found in Higgins, The Hague Peace Con~ 
ferenceSf pp. 322-327; Wliittuck, hiicrnalional DocumerUs, y>p. 161-106; 
Scott, The Hague Pmee Conferences^ vol. ii, pp. 429-437; Supplement to 
the American Journal of Internaiional Law^ vol. ii, Nos. 1 andr2, pp. 138-145. 
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Submarine mines are of two distinct sorts. The first are 
called observation mines. They are fired by an operator on 
shore, who touches a button and frees an electric current 
when he sees an enemy’s warship in the act of crossing the 
mine field. They require no special regulation, as they are 
easily kept under control and when properly managed cannot 
harm neutral' shipping. But maritime states arc giving them 
up, as being at once expensive and incapable of being worked 
at a considerable, distance from land. The other kind are 
in no way connected with the shore. They are described as 
mechanical mines, ox* automatic submarine contact mines. 
Their peculiarity is that when struck with considerable force 
they explode through some internal action. They may be 
anchored to the L)ottoni and adjusted to any required depth 
below the surface, or they may be dropped into the water 
without fastenings of any kind and allowed to drift where- 
soever the winds and waves take them. 

The Convention of 1907 forbids the use of unanchored 
automatic contact mines ‘^unless they are so constructed as 
to become harmless one hour at moat after the person who 
laid them has ceased to control them.” Anchored automatic 
contact mines are allowed when they “become harmless as 
soon as they have broken loose from their moorings.” In 
addition the use of torpedoes is confined to those that cease 
to be injurioas “when they have missed their mark.” ‘ This 
is the only mention of these latter instruments in the Con- 
vention, and wc shall not refer to them again, except by way 
of illustration. The (])onfercnce established no restrictions 
as to the places where mines may be laid; but the common 
law of nations does in effect forbid belligerents to make use 
of them in neutral waters, by prohibiting warlike operations 
therein. As things stand at present the hostile parties may 
strew them over the high seas and sow them .broadcast in 
their own territorial waters and those of their foes. The 
Convention imposes but one restraint, and that is illusory. 
It declares that “the laying of automatic contact mines off 
the coasts and ports of the enomy with the sole object of 

« * See Article 1. 
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intercepting commercial shipping is forbidden/' ^ But a 
naval commander can always allege some other object, and 
by this means secure unrestricted liberty to close a commer- 
cial port by mines laid secretly under cover of night or fog. 
The port would be practically blockaded by unseen instru- 
ments of destruction, and death would be the penalty of an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter it. It might well happen that 
the first victims were the passengers and crew of a neutrid 
liner which was making for the accustomed terminus of her 
voyage in ignorance that it was no longer open. Such a 
catastrophe would horrify the civilized world. But the 
authors of it could claim that they were within the terms of 
the Convention, if they were able to show that the port con- 
tained a warship, however weak and antiquated, whose exit 
it was desirable to prevent, or tliat there was any danger, 
however remote, of the (intry of an enemy cruiser. Thus 
a new and horrible- form of blockade might be foisted into 
naval warfare, just at the time when the old blockade by 
means of ships was being placed under mild and humane in- 
ternational regulations.^ 

But this case does not stand alone. The Convention abounds 
with loopholes. We have seen that unanchored mines may be 
used if they become harmless within an hour after escaping 
from the control of the person who laid them. Does control 
exist when a string of mines is attached to .the free end of a 
tow rope several miles in length? If so, it does not mean power 
to reguLate movement and prevent injury to innocent vessels. 
The simple requirement of harmlessncss within an hour of 
being placed in the water would have been much more effica- 
cious. Again, when anchored mines cease to be under observa- 
tion the belligerent who laid them must notify the danger zones 
by means of a warning to mariners which must also be com- 
municated diplomatically to governments — ^an excellent rule, 
but deprived of nine-tenths of its force by the saving clause 
“as soon as military exigencies will permit,” * which means in 
effect after the mines have done their deadly work on some 
one, whether combatant or non-combatant, belligerent or 
‘ See Article 2. * See jxirt iv, rli. y. • See 'Article 3. 
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neutral, apparently does not matter much. Worst of all is 
the permission granted inferentially to backward or careless 
powers to continue to use mines that are incapable of becoming 
harmless as soon as they get loose from their moorings or after 
they have been immersed for an hour. All the Convention 
provides is that such instruments of death shall be made to 
satisfy the prescribed conditions “as soon as possible.” ^ This 
may mean in some cases indefinite delay. The grant of a fixed 
period for the conversion of mines would have been infinitely 
preferable, if it proved impossible to obtain an unqualified pro- 
hibition. The Convention was passed at last by a Conference 
utterly weary of ineiTcctive attempts to deal with the subject; 
and it bears marks at every turn of the series of compromises 
that gradually whittled away the strength of the original pro- 
posals.^ The human race must make up its mind whether 
it is made for war with peace as an occasional breathing-space, 
or for peace with war as an unfortunate interruption tolerated 
only because it settles important questions that cannot other- 
wise be disposed of. If war is paramount, the Convention 
may stand with all its obvious sacrifices of neutral safety to 
belligerent exigencies. If not, drastic alterations are required 
in it,* as its authors more than suspected. 

The Institute of International Law has discussed the ques- 
tion several times since the second Hague Confercnee sat. In 
1911 at Madrid it decided against the closure of an enemy’s 
ports by mines alone. In 1908 at Florence, and in 1910 at 
Paris, [and again in 1913 at Oxford in its Manual of the fjaws 
of Maritime Warfare it agreed on the prohibition of both 
anchored and drifting mines on the high seas. This is the 
only formula of safety for neutrals in oceanic voyages. The 
waters that are a scene of conflict at one moment are a highway 
of peaceful passage the next. No precautions can make sure 
that every floating mine put into the waves duriug an engago- 

' See Article 6. * Higgina^ The Hague Peace Confereneeef pp. 32S-345. 

* Artide by Frofesaor de Lapradelle in the Revue dee Deux Mandee, July, 
1906, p. 683; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. i, pp. 676r-687; 
Dupuis, Le DroU de la Ouerre Maritime, pp. 581-596. 

• [Annuaire (J912), vol. xxv, pp. 86-88: vol. xxvi, pp. 40, 227.1 
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ment becomes innocuous soon after, and no rules can secure the 
universal observance of precautions in the excitement of a 
battle. Anchored mines placed in shoal water to protect a 
stationary fleet or block a channel remain as engines of death 
after the fleet has departed. When a particular use of the 
high seas for war nmders them dangerous for purposes of 
peaceful intercourse, and there are no outward indications of 
the peril to warn off innocent passers-by, the warlike use 
should be forbidden in the intenist of humanity. The terri- 
torial waters of belligerents require different treatment; but 
combatants ought to be forbidden to use in them means of 
destruction that may take effect outside without giving warn- 
ing of their presence. This involves the prohibition of un- 
anchored mines, since the experience of the Russo-Japanese 
War shows that they may drift out to sea by hundreds and 
destroy neutral life and property at a great distance from the 
scene of conflict.^ The loss of their noxious properties after 
immersion for a given time cannot be guaranteed in every 
' case, and if only a few exploded against the sides of neutral 
vessels the results could be deplorable. Anchored mines can 
without difficulty be conslructed so as to lx)comc harmless as 
soon as they have broken adiift from their moorings. But 
there is no security that they will not drag their anchors; and 
the danger that this should happem unoL>served is considerable 
when such mines are, laid along a coast-lino which is not con- 
stantly watched because it is free at the moment from active 
operations. It would, therefore, be wise to prohibit the use of 
anchored mines in the teiTitorial waters of the belligerents, 
except for the attack and defence of fortified places, and in 
such cases they need not be confined strictly to territorial 
waters, but might be allowed within the zone of active opera- 
tions. The presences of thcj opposing forces would constitute 
ample warning to neutral vesst'ls. Any of them that approached 
the lines of the combatants would do so at their peril, just 
as much as if they attempted to steam between the squadrons 
of a fleet in action. 

* Lawrence, IrUernational Problems and Hague ConferenceSf p. 176; La 
Deuxibme Conferctice Internationale de la Pair, vol. in, p. 663. 
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If the prohibitions just suggested were adopted, the ques- 
tion of the use of mines in blockades would be incidentally 
solved. Ordinaiy commercial blockades would be confined, 
as before, to ships; but in strategic blockades, when the reduc- 
tion of the place blockaded was the ultimate object of the 
blockaders, anchored mines would be allowed within the zone 
of action of the blockading force. The case of narrow straits 
connecting two open seas remains to be considered. On the 
general principle of freedom of navigation for peaceful vessels, 
no mines should be allowed in them, even when all their waters 
are territorial, for none could be laid without the most immi- 
nent danger to passing craft. On the other hand, it seems im- 
possible to forbid a belligerent to defend with anchored mines an 
important port situated, like Constantinople, on the shore of one 
of these straits. Perhaps it would bo best to leave such places to 
the operation of the suggested rule which allows the use of an- 
chored mines in the attack and defence of fortified coast towns, 
but to prohibit any further use of mines in the straits in question. 

It is highly desirable that neutrals should be forbidden to 
block with mines the straits imder their control which are 
passages between open seas. But should the prohibition 
apply to all neutral waters? The Convention of 1907 answers 
the question in the negative, stipulating only for the precautions 
imposed on belligerents and for previous notice to mariners of 
the places where the mines have been laid.^ It would be much 
simpler to declare them illegal in every case. The smaller 
states regard them as a cheap defence against possible aggres- 
sion from a strong and unscrupulous belligerent. But their 
safety and independence really rest on moral considerations, 
and not on force. Against casual violations of their neutrality 
by subordinate commanders, torpedoes and submarines would 
be a more efficient protection than mines, and not vastly more 
expensive when the cost of possible compensations comes to be 
reckoned. Neutrals would lose little or nothing in the way 
of material security if they were denied the right to use mechan- 
ical mines in their ports and waters, while the cause of human- 
ity, which is a direct interest of all states, would gain much. 

^ See Article 4. 
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The process of reasoning we have just been through would 
give us a very simple set of regulations. They may be summed 
up in a sentence. No mines of any kind on the high seas, 
except when active operations against a fortified port extend 
beyond marginal waters; no drifting mines anywhere; no 
anchored mines except in attack or defence of a stronghold 
situated on the shore, and then all such mines to be so made 
as to become harmless the moment they break adrift.^ But 
these rules must be held to apply to existing circumstances 
only. If, as does not seem altogether improbable, mines are 
rendered dirigible from a distance by invisible and impalpable 
forces, they will no longer be indiscriminate in their action, 
but will have l)ecome projectiles directed by the will of man. 
In that case the only rule required for them will be that which 
is already in force as regards torpedoes. They must become 
harmless when they have missed their mark. [The great war 
demonstrated to a nicely the complete futility of existing rules 
as to mine-laying. The Germans sowed unanchored mines 
broadcast over the high seas, and were quite indifferent as to 
whcth(ir they exploded beneath an enemy or a neutral vessel. 
Heavy losses to life and shipping ensued in consequence. As 
a counter-measure the British turned certain art^as of the high 
scfis into mine-fields, but left lanes through them which could 
bo safely navigated by neutrals with proper sailing instructions; 
nor was a single neutral ship mined which observed these pre- 
cautions. There were however neutral protests not only 
against the German policy, but also against the British, and 
it is impossible not to appreciate their force. For though neu- 
tral ships ran no risk of destruction from travelling over the 
British mine-fields as they did over the German, yet the neces- 
sary deviation from their direct course always entailed expen- 
sive delay. In fact a mined area on the high seas is simply a 
broad and deadly barrier on an international highway making 
neutrality almost as intolerable as war.]‘ 

^ [Of. the rules propcNscd by the JnstUtU do Broil InUmaHonal. Annuairo 
(1913) vol. xxvT, pp. 40, 227.] 

* [Gamer, International Law and the World War, vol. i ch. xiv. Eauchille, 
Broil hUernalional Public, vol. ii §§ 1316^1316^®.] 
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§ 203a 

[It is convenient here to add a section on 
Submarines, 

The submarine is not as such an unlawful weapon at all, but 
the particular mode in which it is used may make it so. It 
operates most effectively not by the light guns which it mounts 
but by the discharge of toipedoes. Torpedoes at one time had 
their share of the execration which nearly always greets a new 
weapon of warfare.' But long before the great war they had 
outlived this unpopularity, and there is now no doubt as to 
their legality. We can say at once that it is perfectly lawful 
for a submarine to sink the warships of its enemy without any 
notice whatever. Indeed the mere giving of notice would 
ensure its own destruction by gunfii*c or ramming. Further, it 
is equally lawful for submarines to visit, search, and capture 
enemy vessels, or, if they engage in contraband trading, 
blockade running, or unneutral service, neutral ships. They 
can also sink enemy merchant ships in the rare circumstances 
of necessity which we have discussed elsewhere, and neutral 
merchant ships subject to still more stringent conditions.* 
But whether they visit, search, capture, or destroy, they are in 
precisely the same legal position as surface warships. They 
have no greater rights; they are bound by no less duties. One 
fundamental duty in visit and search is notification of the 
presence of the -visiting vessel by a signal to the suspected 
vessel to heave to. And an equally fundamental duty before 
sinking a vessel (where it is permissible at all) is to remove the 
passengers, crew, and ship papers in safety. Both these 
duties were notoriously violated during the great war by the 
German submarine commanders, not merely in isolated cases, 
but as part of a deliberate policy ordered by the German 
Government. There was not any pretence of conforming to 
the rules of visit and search. The practice was simplicity 

^ [Maine, International LaWf p. 141.) 

* (See S 191, and query as to the effect of the prohibition of submarine s 
as '‘commerce destroyers” at the Wariiington conference quoted p. 621 
briow.] 
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itself, — to sink all vessels at sight. The attendant loss of 
life and suffering were very great. The destruction of the 
giant British liner, the Lusitania, without a moment’s warning 
and with a loss of 1200 lives, including 115 neutral American 
citizens, stands out as probably the starkest outrage committed 
by Germany during the war. Yet it was but one among 
hundreds of similar atrocities, unknown and unnumbered by 
the general public simply because of their multitude. Not a 
single valid excuse was pleaded by the Germans. One was 
that the submarine, being a new weapon, I'equired an alteration 
in the laws of naval warfare which would cover all the uses to 
which it might be put. But this ignored the elementary 
principle that a new weapon is only allowable if it neither 
injures innocent people nor causes disproportionate suffering, 
to combatants. The modern rifle does infinitely more damage 
to an enemy than the cross-bow, but no one has ever attempted 
to deny its legality as a new weapon on the one hand, or to 
justify its use for shooting* harmless non-combatants or for 
firing explosive bullets against civilized troops on the other. 
Another argument was that the fragility of the submarine and 
its slowness in movement made it too dangerous for it to 
comply with the usual rules as to visit and search. It might 
just as well be argued that because you cannot use the raqk 
and thumb-screw without causing unnecessary suffering they 
therefore become lawful instniments of punishment. Human 
beings were not created as targets for experiments in cruelty. 
Another contention was that if merchant ships would cease to 
arm themselves defensively, the submarine could operate 
without breaking the laws of war. But no state, except Ger- 
many, seriously contests the legality of arming merchant ships 
defensively. 

The fact is that the submarine as used by the German navy 
was inherently incapable of observing the laws of war without 
making its 0 ¥m destruction highly probable. If it gave any 
notice of its presence, it might be sunk at once by a single 
lucky shot. If it stood by to rescue survivors of the vessel 
destroyed, it courted destruction by enemy ships in the 
neigh1x>rhood. It had no accommodation for any crew except 
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its own, and no spare men to put on board a captured vessel as a 
prize crew. What then is the future of the submarine? 
Two points seem to be perfectly clear. The firsi is that the 
submarine has come to stay. The second is that, as used by 
the Germans against merchant shipping in the great war, it is 
and always will be unlawful, unless the principles on which 
International Law has been based since Grotius are to be 
thrown aside. If the submarine cannot comply with the rules 
that govern surface warships in visit, search, and capture, then 
it cannot be used for those purposes. But no state that wishes 
to retain this type of ship — and the Washington Conference 
of 1921-1922 showed no unanimous desire to abandon it — 
need be despondent. For it is quite possible to construct 
submarines of a size which will enable them to obey the laws of 
warfare. Rear-Admiral S. S. Hall has said of such vessels, 
"There is no question as to the capacity of a submarine 
cruiser to cany prize crews, take a considerable number of 
prisoners, and in every way comply with the law in her opera- 
tions, if she is designed for it. The type is not much developed 
yet, and not generally known, but it soon will be, and there will 
then be no shadow of an excuse such as Germany made for 
torpedoing ships without warning.” ^ The considerations 
which we have suggested above tally with the treaty between 
the United States, the British Empire, Franco, Italy, and 
Japan, signed on February 6, 1922, at Washington, as one of 
the results of the succeasful Conference held there. It provides 
that belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules as to visit and search, and that 
if a submarine cannot capture a merchant vessel in confonnity 
with these rules, the existing law of nations requires it to 
desist from attack and seizure and to permit the vessel to 
proceed unmolested. And the rignatory powers invite all 
other civilized powers to express their consent to this statement 

HOrotius Society ^ vol. v (1920), pp. 80-87. See also generally Pterrin- 
jaquet in Reow Gfnbrala de Droit International, vol. xxiii (1916), pp. 
117-203, 394r-423; vol. xxiv (1917), pp. 137-243, 365-436. Gamer, 
International Law and the World War, vol. i, ch. xv. R. F. Roxburgh 
in BritUh Year Booh of International Law (1922-1923), pp. 160-168. 
Pearce Higgins, Ibid. (1920-1921), pp. 149-166; and Defenswdy-armed 
Merchant Ships (1917).] 
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of the established law, so that there may be a clear public 
understanding throughout the world of the standards of con- 
duct by which the public opinion of the world is to pass judg- 
ment upon future belligerents. Nor had the signatory powers 
the least hesitation in fixing a stem punishment for infraction 
of the rules which they declared to be law, for they declared 
that any person in the service of any power who shall violate 
them, whether under orders or not, shall be liable as for an 
act of piracy and triable by the civil or military authoritcs of 
any power within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 
And these provisions are rounded off with an Article which may 
well b(? quoted in extemo. ‘'The signatory powers recognize 
the practical impossibility of using submarines as commerce 
destroyers without violating, as they wciro violated in the recent 
war of 1914-1918, the njciuiiements universally accepted by 
civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and 
non-combatants; and to the end that the prohibition of the use 
of submarines as commerce destroyers shall be universally 
accepted as a part of the law of nations, they now accept that 
prohibition as henceforth binding as between themselves, and 
they invite all other nations to adhere thereto.” When it is 
recollected who the signatory powers were, it is impossible 
to overrate the importance of this agreement. True, it 
binds only those powers, but considering the gigantic naval 
superiority that they aggregate, one can scarcely imagine 
any other power imitating Germany’s example in a future war, 
and mnning the risk of having its submarines, which break the 
laws of war, hunted down and captured or sunk as pirates.]^ 

§204 

We must now concentrate our attention on 
Bombardments. 

They have been referred to briefly before in connection with 
armies.* Here we must speak of them at greater length 
with reference first to war on land, secondly, to war at sea [and 

> [Parliamentary Payers, MisceUaneous No. 1 il9ie£). Gmd. 1627, p. 10.] 

* See S 168. 
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thirdly, to war in the air]. As artillery developed while the 
world grew less barbarous, the terrible sufferings caused to 
non-combatants, and especially to women and children, by a 
^ ^ ^ ^ rain of explosive shells rendered humane com- 

manders averse from this means of destruction 
except against fortifications or troops. But all commanders 
were not humane; and it was felt that, instead of leaving in- 
dividuals free to act as they pleased, the laws of war should 
impose restraints which could not be disregarded without 
certain dishonor and possible punishment. The Brussels 
Conference of 1874 laid down in its draft regulations that 
“towns, agglomerations of houses or villages, which are open 
and undcfenrlcd, cannot bo attacked or bombarded.” It per- 
mitted bombardment when they were defended, but laid on 
the hostile commander the duty of warning the authorities of 
the place l)oforehand, unless he contemplated an assault. The 
besieged were to indicate by spi^cial signs the “buildings de- 
voted to religion, arts, sciences, and charily, haspitals and 
places where sick and wounded are collected,” and when this 
was done they were to be spared as far as possible on condition 
that they w(ire not used for military purposes.^ These ruhjs 
were adopted by the Hague Conference of 1899, and made 
part of its llcgulations concerning the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land.^ The Conference of 1907 introduccid the 
phrase “by any means whatever” into the clause prohibiting 
the bombardment of undefended habitations, for the express 
purpose of preventing the discharge of projectiles from bal- 
loons on open towns and hamlets. It also added historic 
monuments to the list of things against which artillery is not 
to be directed. In their final form those Articles are now part 
of the war law of the civilized world.’ Practice has sometimes 
gone beyond them in recent years. In 1899 the Boer General, 
Joubert, agreed not to fire on the Intombi Camp, a place at a 

^ British Parliamentary Papers, MisceUaneofUaf No. 1 (1875), p. ^1. 

* See Articles 25-27. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 237, 270; Whittuck, InUr~ 
national DoernnenU, pp. 135, 136; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences,^ 
▼dI. II, pp. 388-301; Supjiemeni to the American Journal of Inlernalional 
Law, vol. n, pp. 107, 108. 
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little distance from beseiged Ladysmith, but within the perim- 
eter of the defending lines. TMther the sick and wounded 
were sent, and also women and children. They helped to 
consume the stores of the town, but were safe from the sheUs 
of the investing forces.^ Sometimes non-combatants have 
been allowed to pass through the lines of the besiegers; but 
usage is not uniform, and therefore no rule can be founded on 
it. The Gennans, for instance, in their invasion of France in 
1870 both permitted atid refused departure according to cir- 
cumstances. They allowed it at Strasburg which they were 
determined to carry by assault, if necessary, and they refused 
it at Paris which they meant to reduce by strict investment and 
slow starvation. [There arc considerable uncertainties in the 
interpretation of tho Hague Convention on land bombard- 
ments. No agreement exists as to what constitutes an '' un- 
defended” place. The question became acute during the 
groat war when the Germans were rcpeatedly accused of shell- 
ing undefended towns, and they in turn made similar charges 
against the entente powers. ** Undefended” is certainly not 
equivalent to ” unfortified,” for a place may well be the one 
without being the other. A modern town is not defended 
merely because it includes an ancient Roman camp or a ruinous 
mediaeval fortress. Again, if a town has the means of defence, 
but does not use them, it would seem that it must not be bom- 
barded, for though it is capable of being defended, yet it is 
actually undefended. At least this is the better interpretation 
of the somewhat ambiguous phrase *'qui ne soit pas ddfendus,” 
in Article 25 of the Hague Convention of 1907.* On principle 
it would appear that the mere presence of troops in a town ought 
not to make it “defended,” if the test be, “Docs the town in- 
tend to defend itself?” But practice is markedly divergent 
on this point. And the German view is that the existence of 
military supplies, railwa3rs, telegraphs, or bridges, in a town 
make it “ defended.” If this be so, there are not many villages 
and towns in a modern state that are undefended, and the 

1 Couan Doyle, The Great Boer War, ch. xiii. 

* lAmnuaire de VlneMul de Droit Intematumal (1013) vol. xxvi, pp. 
633-334.1 
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Convention was scarcely worth drafting. If a place be forti- 
fied, the enemy's guns should, as far as possible be trained only 
on the fortifications, but any artillery officer knows that this 
is often impracticable. Yet there is too much reason to 
believe that German gunners injured or destroyed many his- 
toric monuments deliberately and not accidentally.] ^ 

At the Hague Conference of 1899 no agreement was reached 
on the question of naval t)ombardmcnts. The plenipotentiaries 
wei-c obliged to rest content with the expression of a wish, 
inserted in their Final Act, that the matter should be “referred 
to a subsequent Conference for consideration." * The points 
at issue were connected with various barbarous proposals to 
destroy the open and undefended coast towns of the enemy by 
bombardment frem tli<j sea, or to extract enormous ransoms by 
the threat of it.^ In 189G the Institute of International Law 
produced a series of excellent rules on the subject; * and the 
United Stabw Naval War Code of 1900 summarized in a single 
AHicle the cases in wlxich a fieet might proceed to extremities.^ 
Thus guided, the second Hague (]!onfcren(‘e negotiated a 
Convention whi(!h reconciles in an admirable manner the 
claims of humanity and the necessities of wai-fai-i‘.* It l)egins 
with a definite prohibition of the bombardiiiont by naval forces 
of “undefended ports, towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings." 
But to this wholesome rule it permits two exceptions, irrespec- 
tive of anything that might be done by way of reprisals for 
some gross breach of the laws of wai* on the part of the inhabi- 
tants. If “military works, militaiy or naval establisliments, 
dcp6ts of arms or war material, workshops or plant which could 
be utilized for the needs of the hostile fleet or army" arc found 
in the place, or ships of war in its herbor, the coinmaiiflor of 

» [Gamer, IfUermiUofnal Law and the World War, vcjI. i, §§ 269-272. J 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 70, 71. 

’ Holland, Studies in Inlernatiowd Jjaw, pp. 96-106. 

* Annuaire de UTnditvt de Droit hUemoHonal, 1896, pi>. 313-315. 

® See Article 4. 

* Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 346-367; Whittuck, /ntcr- 
witiowd Doemnenta, pp. 167-172; Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, 
vol. 11, pp. 436-446; Supplement to the American Journal of International 
Law, vol. II. pp. 146-153. 
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the naval force must request the local authorities to . destroy 
them within a fixed time. Should they fail to do so, he may 
destroy them himself by means of artillery fire, *^if all other 
means are impossible.*’ He may even bombard them without 
notice, doing as little damage as possible to the town, if the 
exigencies of 'war demand immediate action; but neither in that 
case nor in any other may he deliberately lay his guns on 
buildings dedicated to public worship, art, science, or chari- 
table purposes, historic monuments, hospitals, and places where 
the sick and wounded arc collected, provided that they are 
not used at the time for military puri)oses.” Such buildings or 
localities must be indicated by “largo, stiff, rectangular panels, 
divided diagonally into two paink^l triangular portions, the 
upper portion black, the lower ptjrtioii white.” The second 
exception provides for the case of a failure on the part of the 
local authorities to comply with a demand for inquisitions. 
These are restricted to “provisions or supplies noccssarj'^ for 
the immediate use of the naval force lx»forc the place,” and 
they must be proportioned to its rcsourc(5S. Money payment 
should be made for them, or i-eceipts given. Demands for 
them are to be made only in the name of the commander of 
the naval force; but if they are refused, the place itself may be 
bombarded. No other exceptions are allowed in the Conven- 
tion. Its fourth Article expressly forbids bombardment of 
undefended coast towns for the non-payment of money con- 
tributions, or, in other wonls, ransom. An end is thus put, 
let us hope forever, to th(j outrageous idea that modern laws of 
war allow the fieets of civilized powers to roam up and down 
the territorial waters of their encmiies, spmading death and 
destruction inland as far as their guns will carry. No attempt 
was made in the Convention to define an undefended town; 
but it was stated that a town cannot be regarded as dc^fended, 
and therefore subject to bombardment, “solely l)ecause auto- 
matic submarine mines are anchored off the harbor.” Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Japan, Spain, and China made 
resci'vations against this regulation. Mines are not only a 
defence, but a defence that is dangerous to peaceful vessels as 
well as hostile squadrons. That the Conference actually en- 
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couraged the layini; of them as if they were innocuouB is a 
proof of its obsession by the subject. The rule it laid down 
cannot stand, with nearly all the great naval powers unbound 
by it. The severe maritime struggle [of the great war] 
demonstrated its futility. [During the great war, English 
sea-side towns, like Hartlepool, Whitby, Scarborough, and 
Lowestoft, were shelled by German warships with considerable 
loss of life to persons who were nearly all non-combatants. 
The German excuse was that the towns were fortified, or else 
defended by troops; and, alternatively, that the purpose of 
the bombardment was the destruction of signalling stations, 
military buildings, and other objects that may lawfully be 
attacked. At Hartlepool there was, it is true, a weak battery, 
but admitting this and assuming for the moment that there 
were objects such as barracks, wireless and coastguard stations 
and the like in some of these towns, a grave question is raised 
whether the towns were therefore “defended,” and whether 
these things fell under the vague phrases “war material” and 
“plant” and might thus be lawfully destroyed according to 
the Convention. The committee of the Hague Conference 
which sat on the Convention had attempted no definition of 
“undefended,” owing to the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the defence of a coast town and of a town near the coast. 
Indeed the problem is just as unsolved as in the parallel case of 
land bombardment. The Convention was not ratified by all 
the signatory powers, and therefore did not bind the belliger- 
ents, but the rules embodied in it, if interpreted according to 
the true spirit of the laws of war, probably represented Inter- 
national Law. That spirit is that no unnecessary suffering 
shall be inflicted on an enemy, and the killing of scores of non- 
combatants without any material military gain to the destroyer 
is contrary to it. But a revision of the Convention which 
would make this explicit is urgently needed.^ 

Every uncertainty that besets the law as to bombardments 
by land or sea infects the law as to attacks by aircraft, with the 
additional complication that we have to deal with a compara- 
tively new arm of warfare. Two generations ago, balloons 
1 [Garner, IiUemational Law and ike World TTor, vol. i, 273-278.1 
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were sdentific toys, and the aeroplane was so little developed 
as late as 1896 that a flight of half a mile was then regarded as 
an astonishing feat. When therefore the matter came before 
the Hague Conference of 1809, the powers represented there 
were dealing with rudimentary weapons the possibilities of 
which they could not foresee. They agreed to a Declaration 
prohibiting for a period of five years the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons, or by other new methods of a 
similar nature. But they adopted this only because the aero- 
plane was too imperfect then to be of any practical use in war. 
When however the Hague Conference met again in 1907 the 
science of aerostatics had advanced so much that the question 
was a burning one, and only 27 out of 44 states signed the 
renewal of the Declaration of 1899, and only 15 ratified if. 
Among the states who did not sign were Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and Serbia. And even the signatory 
powers wore not bound by it if a non-signatory power entered 
a war in which any of them were engaged. Thus, on the out- 
break of the great war, the Declaration bound none of the 
belligerents. Aircraft were used, it may bo noted here, for a 
number of perfectly lawful purposes likcj scouting and attacks 
on naval and military persons and property within the area of 
warlike operations. But they were soon employed by the 
Germans for the purpose of dropping bombs on towns far dis- 
tant from the theatre of war, and a great number of innocent 
civilians were consequently killed or injured in British and 
French towns. Great Britain and her allies wore driven to 
adopt counter-measures by way of reprisal, and by the end of 
the war aircraft attacks on towns were common events. As 
the Hague Declaration was not binding, aerial bombardments 
must be judged on general principles, and we may start with 
one that was informally admitted in the discussions preceding 
the 1907 Declaration. It was that bombardment by military 
balloons is subject to the same restrictions as in land and sea 
warfare, in so far as these are compatible with aerial attacks. 
Thi«t was no part of the Declaration itself, but we may at least 
test it with reference to air warfare. What then are the restric- 
tions, and how must they be modified to suit aircraft? There 
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are, first, restrictions as to the kind of projectile which may be 
launched. These are stated in the next section and need not 
be repeated here. It is enough to say that there is no reason 
why they should not apply to aircraft. Secondly, there are 
restrictions as to the objects which may be attacked, and again 
there is at first sight no reason why they should be varied in 
aerial attacks. We have already referred to them in land and 
sea bombardments. But here several difficulties arise. We 
do not know what a “defended** place is, nor whether aerial 
bombardment slir)uld be subject to the rules in land attacks 
or to those in naval attacks ; for the rules arc not identical. And 
even if they were, we have shown that they are anything but 
satisfactory. In fact the whole law as to bombardments of 
any kind necids revision, and, until this is done, it is impossible 
to state it with certainty. Any future amendment must take 
into account the fact that aerial attack has not at present the 
precision of held and naval gunnery; and also the advisability of 
allowing bombing raids on “mixed agglomerations of popular 
tion,** namely civilians. For the rest, the principle which 
should be applied is the broad one laid down in Article 23 (e) of 
the fourth Hague Convention, that the employment of arms, 
projectiles, or material of a nature to cause superfluous injury 
is especially forbidden. This is one of the plinths of the modern 
laws of war. If aviators cannot hit a legitimate target with 
better aim than the Germans did in the great war, aerial bom- 
bardment can never be lawful. But there is little need to 
labour the point as to accuracy of aim in this particular in- 
stance, for it was practically never attempted by the Germans, 
whose policy it was to drop bombs indiscriminately in the 
hope that the more civilians they killed, the more they would 
frighten. The military gain from this grotesque inversion of 
the purposes of war was negligible, and any system that legal- 
ized it would drive men back to cave-dwelling to escape the 
attacks of men with the cave-dweller*s ideas of humanity.] ‘ 

» [Spaight, Aircraft in War (1914). Ellis, in American Journal of Inr 
temational Imid (1014), vol. viii, pp. 256-273. Garner, International Law 
and the World Waff vol. i, ch. xix. Faucliilln, Droit Iniemaiional PuhliCf 
vol. Ti, S§ 1440“^1440«*. Grotius Society, vol. vii (1922) pp. 33, 73, 109. 
IVinfield in Law Magazine and Review (1015) vol. xl, pp. 257-271.] 
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There is an obvious connection between the subject of 
bombardments and that of 

Prqjecliles. 

When once it was generally admitted that the limit of a 
belligerent’s moral right to inflict pain and injury was reached 
when he had destroyed his adversary’s power of resistance, 
applications of this principle to the kind of pro- 
jectiles he might fire from his guns were certain 
to be made. Even before civilized states had practically agreed 
that the only legitimate object of warlike operations is to 
weaken the forces of the enemy and induce him to sue for 
terms, they began to object to certain means of destruction*. 
Sometimes the ground of objection was their newness, some- 
times their secrecy, and sometimes the vastneas or cruelty of 
their destructive force. In one agci the cross-bow was anath- 
ematized, in another the arquebus, in a third the bayonet.^ 
There was a long controversy about red-hot shot till the in- 
vention of rifled cannon rendered it obsolete. In the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries a customary rule against the 
use of what was technically called “langridge” grew up. The 
term includes nails, buttons, bits of glass, knife-blades, and 
any kind of rubbish tliat can be fired out of a gun. Such 
missiles inflicted jagged wounds without being one whit more 
effective than bullets in preventing combatants from continu- 
ing the fight. Objections to them were doubtless based largely 
on sentiment and considerations of military honor; but there 
was also a more or less conscious application of the true princi- 
ple, which measui'cs the illegality of weapons, not by their 
destructiveness, but by the amount of unnecessary suffering 
they inflict. Fighting men may be wounded or slain in whole- 
sale fashion, but they may not be tortured. The use of tor- 
pedoes, for instance, is perfectly lawful, though they may hurl 
a whole ship’s crew into eternity without a moment’s warning; 
but the deliberate insertion of a drop of sulphuric acid into the 
head of a bullet, from which it would exude on contact with 

^ Maine, InlemaHoncU Law, Lect. vn. 
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human flesh, would be execrated as a gross violation of the 
laws of civilized warfare. No objection was made to the 
revival of hand grenades in the Russo-Japanese War; but when 
expanding bullets were resorted to on a few occasions in the 
South African War, Britain and Boer accused each other of 
callous illegality. 

The first appearance of rules founded on this principle in 
law-making international documents dates from 1868, when 
a large number of powers sent delegates to a Military Com- 
mission at St. Petersburg, the result of which was a Declara- 
tion prohibiting the use of explosive projectiles weighing less 
than fourteen ounces.^ It has been signed by many powers, 
and was incorporated by reference in the Hague Code for land 
warfare, when the twenty-third Article added “the prohibi- 
tions provided by special conventions” to a number of others 
expressly mentioned and described. Its object was to prevent 
the introduction of explosive bullets that might shatter an 
arm or a leg, without ruling out ordinary shells which burst 
on falling and scatter a shower of missiles. The Brussels 
Conference of 1874 repeated this prohibition in the thirteenth 
Article of its regulations, and also forbade in general terms 
“the use of arms, prejectilcs, or substances which may cause 
unnecessary suffering.”* The Hague lUgUmmt concerning 
land warfare lays down the same rule in almost the same 
words.’ The three Declarations inserted in the Final Act of 
the first Peace Conference made an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciple, and extended it in the process. The first bound the 
contracting parties to prohibit for five years “th«" discharge 
of projectiles and explosives froAi balloons, or by other simi- 
lar new methods. ” The second forbade “the use of projectiles, 
the only object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or 
deleterious gases.” The third provided for abstention from 
“the use of bullets which expand or flatten easUy in the human 
body.” [The first of these Declarations has been discussed 
in the preceding section.] The second Declaration was sub- 

* Higgins, Tht Hague Peace Ctmferenceaf pp. 6, 7. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, Misodlaneoue, No. 1 (1876), p. 321. 

* See Article 23 (e). 
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ject to no time limit, and therefore still holds good. Yet it 
is not easy to see how quick asphyxiation exceeds in cruelty 
the blowing of a human body to pieces by the bursting of a 
shell. Slow torture by chemical methods might well be for^ 
bidden; but immediate death after inhaling deleterious fumes 
is comparable to drowning, which is often the fate of seamen 
in a naval engagement. [Gas, asphyxiating or poisonous, 
was first used by the Germans in the second battle of Yprds, 
1915, and from that point onwards continuously throughout 
the great war by many belligerents, the British and French 
resorting to it as a retaliatory measure. It was either released 
from reservoirs in the trenches, and allowed to drift over with 
the wind to the enemy’s lines, or was inclosed in shells or drums 
and fired like any other projectile which bursts on its target. 
Later tear-shells, or shells charged with lachrymatory gas 
were employed, and so were ’’mustard-gas” shells which, in 
bad cases, temporarily blinded the victim. The last two lands 
may be disposed of at once. Tear-shells caused only tem- 
porary inconvenience, and did not infringe the laws of war, and 
perhaps the same may be said of ” mustard-gas.” As to the 
legality of other kinds of gas, a distinction must be drawn 
between those that were poisonous and those that were asphyx- 
iating or deleterious. The use of poisoned arms was, as we 
shall see, forbidden by Article 23 (a) of the fourth Hague Con- 
vention, and gases like clilorine and phasgene were not only 
poisonous, but often caused a lingering and painful death or 
illness, and were therefore obnoxious also to Article 23 (c) 
which forbids the employment of arms, projectiles or material 
of a nature to cause superfluous injury. The only argument 
in their favor is that efficient measures, like gas-masks, were 
devised to counteract them, and, though the Hague Con- 
vention takes no account of this possibility, it is proper matter 
for consideration in a revision of the laws of war, at any rate 
in oases where there is sufficient time to adopt the protection, 
as where the gas is released from stationary cylinders. As to 
asphyxiating and deleterious gases, the second Declaration 
dted above is inadequate, for the word ’’deleterious” is vague, 
and, as the author points out, it is hard to see why quick 
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suffocation by gas is any more cruel than that water. 
If gas kills a combatant almost immediately, or puts him 
out of action, without needless pain or permanent evil 
results, it is not unnecessarily cruel. ^ No such distinction is, 
however, drawn in the treaty between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, signed on February 
6, 1922, at Washington. By Article 5 thereof, ''the use in 
war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, having been justly condemned by the general opinion 
of the civilised world and a prohibition of such use having 
been declared in treaties to which the majority of the civi- 
lized Powers are parties, the Signatory Powers, to the end 
that this prohibition shall be universally accepted as a part 
of international law binding alike the conscience and practice 
of nations, declare their assent to such prohibition, agree to be 
bound thereby as between themselves and invite all other 
civilized nations to adhere thereto.”]* 

The third Declaration, like the second, was passed without a 
clause providing for its expiry after a fixed period of years. 
Great Britain and the United States declined to sign it in 1899, 
but the former gave in her adhesion in 1907. It comes clearly 
within the fundamental principle we have seen reason to 
enunciate; for a bullet which by expanding or exploding sha1>- 
ters a limb to pieces tortures the man it hits, but does not 
render him more incapable of continuing the fight than he 
would have been if shot by a bullet that inflicts a clean wound. 
The hesitation of Great Britain, and the continued refusal 
of the United States to sign, were due to the same cause. Both 
countries drew a distinction between explosive and expanding 
bullets, and maintained that the latter did not inflict unneces- 
sary cruelty, especially in warfare with wild tribes whose rushes 
it was necessary to stop. The United States, acting on the 
view that the Declaration as adopted by the Conference did 
not include several kinds of bullets which cause needless lacera- 
tion of tissues, suggested a formula which would have forbid- 

^ [Gamer, Inlernaiional Law and the World War, vol. i §S 180-183. 
Fauchillo, Droit Inlernaiional PubliCf vol. ii §§ 1082, 1440*^.] 

* [ParliuTnentary Papers. Miscdlaneous, No. 1 (1922). Gmd. 1627, p. 21.] 
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den ''every kind of bullet which exceeds the limit necessary 
for placing a man immediately hors de combat, ” but discussion 
of it was ruled out on points of onlcr.^ The adhesion of Great 
Britain and Portugal in 1907 leaves the United States in the 
position of being the only member of the first Hague Confer- 
ence that is not 1)ound by the Declaration. The signatures 
of the Latin-American States which attended the second Con- 
ferences, but not the first, arc also wanting, 'ilie result is 
that bullets of a kind forbidden in Europe can be used in 
warfare between Amcirican powera. [Though accusations of 
the use of expanding and other needlessly cruel bullets were 
made against nearly all the l^elligeitnits during;^ the great war, 
there is no satisfactory evidence tliat any state authorized 
or connived at their employment.* 

We may add hoi'c a word as to another mode of attack 
first used in the gi’cat war, the li(iuid fire projector. It was 
introduced by the Germans in the shape of an instrument 
from which, on the ndease of a tap, a jet of flame spurted out 
for twenty or thirty yards. There is no ('.xpicss prohibition 
of this in the Hague Convention, and unless it falls within the 
description of material of a nature to cause superfluous injuiy, 
it is not unlawful. Any combatant within the radius of the 
flame would almost certainly bcj killed as instantaneously as if 
a shell bui-st upon him.*] 

The attempts which l\ave been made to forbid the introduc- 
tion of now inventions into waifaie, or prevent the use of 
instruments that cause destruction on a large scale, are doomed 
to failure. Man always has irapi*oved his weapons, and 
always will as long as he has need for them at all. But we cau 
hope for a general i-ciiognition of the inutility as well as the 
cruelty of adding torture to disablement. Suffering there 
must be, as long as there is war. But unnecessary suffering 
ought to be, and can be, abolished. 

^ Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. i, p. 62, note; Article by Gen- 
eral Davis in Amertcan Journal of Intemalional Law, vol. ii, pp. 7d~77, 

* [Gamer, op. cit. §§ 176-179.1 
> \jtbid. S 189.] 
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The next subject to be discussed in connection with the 
instruments and methods of warfare is 

Devastation. 

The savage customs of ancient warfare allowed unlimited 
destruction in an enemy's territory. We have already seen 
DevHRtation comparatively recent times better prac- 

tices were gradually introduced,^ till now an 
invader, instead of bcung free to destroy a country, finds 
himself charged with the duty of protecting property and 
industry withjp it. Grotius endeavored to restrict the old 
right of unlimited dostnietion by ]a3dng down that only 
"such ravage is tolerable as in a short, time reduces the enemy 
to seek peace, and even this he endeavored to surround 
with all sorts of limitations. The publicists of the eighteenth 
century followed in his footsteps, and their successors have 
gone steadily forward in the same direction. Vattel, for in- 
stance, says that the utter destruction of a hostile territory 
is authorized and excused in two cases only. The first is 
when there exists a "necessity for chastising an unjust and 
barbarous nation, for checking its brutality and preserving 
ourscilves from its depredations,” and the second exists when 
there is evident need "for making a barrier for covering a 
frontier agtainst an enemy who cannot be stopped in any other 
way.” * In discussing the question he practically adds as a 
third case the destruction that may be requin^d in order to 
carry on field operations or the works of a siege. There can 
be no doubt about this last instance. The laws of war allow 
the suburbs of a town to be destroyed in order to keep the 
besiegers from effecting a lodgment in them, or afford free 
scope to the action of defending artilleiy. Buildings may be 
demolished and trees cut down to strengthen a position, and 
even villages burnt to cover a retreat. But such devastation 
must be absolutely necessary for the attainment of some 

> See §S 176-179 [and Hairs IrUernafimuU Law, 7th ed., $ 186.] 

> De Jure Belli ac Pads, bk. in, ch. xii. 

* Droit dea Gens, bk. m, §$ 167, 168. 
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direct and immediate military end. It is not enough that 
there should be merely a vague expectation of future advan- 
tage to accrue from the act. 

In warfare with barbarous or semi-barbarous races, the first 
exception allowed by Vattel is often acted on, especially when 
punitive expeditions are sent to chastise savages for outrages 
of which they have been guilty. When the punishment is 
made to fall on the real offenders, whether tribes or individ- 
uals, and the measures taken are unstained by brutality or 
license, these operations may prevent similar outrages in 
future, and thus conduce to the welfare of mankind. But 
the greatest care should he shown in conducting them. Con- 
sidered as agents of avenging justice, shells often show a pain- 
ful lack of discrimination. They are apt to destroy the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. 

Vattel’s second exception is allowed no longi^r. A bel- 
ligerent who devastated his enemy’s tenitory in order to 
make a barrier and cover his own fnmtier, would now be 
held up to the execration of the civilised world. The ravaging 
of the Palatinate in 1089 was justified b}” the French Gov- 
ernment on this ground; but, as Vattel himself says with 
regard to it, “All Europe resounded with invectives and 
reproaches.” We have advanced a long way in the direction 
of humanity towards foes since that time, and what was de- 
nounced then would not be tolerated now. 

When we turn to modern law-making documents we find 
that both the Brussels Conference and the two Hague Con- 
ferences laid down the only general lulc possible for civilized 
states. Article twenty-three of the Hague lUglement de- 
clares that it is forbidden “to destroy ... the enemy’s prop- 
erty, unless such destruction ... be imperatively demanded 
by the necessities of war.” It may be taken for granted that 
the necessities of war include the destruction of whatever 
property interferes with the operations of a conflict, an ad- 
vance, or a retreat. No general would, if he could help it, 
allow a bridge to stand which an enemy might cross to attack 
his positions, or a railway in his rear to remain intact to 
facilitate the onward march of his pursuers. Nor would he 
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hesitate to blow up a factory, or even a church, that blocked 
the way for his artillery up a narrow valley. Again, a naval 
commander, charged with the duty of deBtro3ring a nest of 
pirates, would not scruple to shell them out of their strong- 
hold and then land a party to bum it. Moreover, the de- 
liberate destruction, by fire or explosives, of buildings from 
which shots were fired on invading troops by non-combatants 
or unauthorized combatants, is an act which any officer who 
cared for the safety of his men would feel bound to order. 
None of these things v'oiild be accounted unlawful. But how 
far beyond them is it legitimate to go? The phnise “neces- 
sities of war” is vague and elastic, and the interpretation 
given to it in practice will depend largely on the personal 
character of those who direct the armies. It is clear that 
the necessity must be fairly direct and immediate, else it 
would 1)0 possible to justify the most atrocious acts, such, for 
instance, as the slaughter of unarmed lads lest they should 
in future recruit the enemy's forces. The magazines and 
stores of an enemy may certainly be given to the flames; but 
may a force marching through a fertile belt of hostile country 
burn bams and standing crops, on the plea that the district 
is the granary of the enemy? This was the ground alleged 
in justification of much of the farm-burning by the British 
in the later stages of the Boer War, and of the devastation 
of the Shenandoah Valley by Sheridan and parts of Georgia 
and South Carolina by Sherman in the American Civil War. 
It hardly seems sufficient. If an invader can occupy a dis- 
trict, its resources are his to tax to the bone by way of requi- 
sition as long as he does not reduce the inhabitants to actual 
starvation. But if he cannot, it may well be doubted whether 
his war-right allows him to send columns through it, and 
mark their track by ruin and destruction. The case of a 
semi-guerilla war, like that of 1901 and 1902 in South Africa, 
carried on over vast tracts of sparsely settled country, • pre- 
sents special difficulties, for its military occupation in the 
usual sense is practically impossible. The British destroyed 
the farms over wide districts, removing the non-combatant 
inhabitants and caring for them in concentration camps. 
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This device, so humane in conception and so costly of infant 
life in effect, gave rise to an enormous amount of heated con- 
troversy. It is much to be wished that civilized mankind 
could agree to define the emergencies on which it is lawful 
to devastate, instead of leaving the matter in its present in- 
determinate condition. The experience of the British in the 
South African War, when the Boer commanders supplied 
themselves from Kaffir kraals and captured convoys, shows 
that devastation may be as useless as it is unmerciful; and in 
such cases even the costly expedient of feeding the dispos- 
sessed inhabitants ought not to be held to justify the destruc- 
tion of their dwellings and property.' [Whatever doubt may 
attach to the moaning of the phrase '^necessities of war,” 
there can b(i none whatever that it did not justify the dread- 
ful devastation by the Germans of the Somme area in their 
withdrawals during 1917 and 1918. It was not merely that 
this or that particular object within the probable line of 
battle was destroyed. That might have been lawful through 
military necessity. But here the devastation was universal. 
“In the course of these last months,” it was admitted by the 
Germans in March, 1917, “great stretches of French terri- 
tory have been turned by us into dead country. It varies 
in width from ten to twelve or fifteen kilometres, and extends 
along the whole of our new position, presenting a terrible 
barrier of desolation to any enemy hardy enough to advance 
against our new lines .... In front of our new positions 
runs, like a gigantic ribbon, an empire of death.”]* 

A broad distinction must be drawn between devastation by 
an enemy and devastation by a population to repel an enemy. 
If a nation is willing to consign to destruction its own homes 
and possessions in order to stop the advance of invaders or 
weaken them by cutting off sources of supply. International 
Law in no way forbids such a piece of heroic self-sacrifice. 
History has nothing but praise for the Dutch who in the 
war of independence cut their dykes, and let in the sea as a 

^ Times History of the War in South Africot vol. v, p. 2S4. 

* [Gamer, Intemaiional Law and Ihe World War, vol. i, di. xm. Jourrud 
du Droit Tntemational, vol. xxiV, p. 1618.] 
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defence against the Spaniards. And similarly, the action of 
the inhabitants of Moscow, who left their city and allowed it 
to be given to the flames in order that it might not be used 
as winter quarters by Napoleon’s army, has always been 
regarded as a splendid example of patriotic devotion. 

i 207 

We must now consider the question of the use in war of 

Stratagems. 

They are ruses practiced on the enemy in order to mislead 
him and put him off his guard. That they may be used at 

StretaneniB * COnflict of 

wits quite as muth as a conflict of arms. In 

ordinaiy peac(*ful intercourse men arc expected to avoid 
deceits, though in certain games feints of a particular kind are 
allowed by the rules; and he who breaks the general undertak- 
ing is a moral wrong-doer, and often a legal offender also. In 
war things are reversed. The general undertaking is confined 
to comparatively few matters. It is as immoral to violate 
these conventions as it would be to lie and cheat in ordinary 
society. But outside them, every kind of misleading device is 
legitimate, and the most honorable of commanders constantly 
resort to them. Some branches of the general undertaking 
between belligerents are now defined and rcgulated by special 
agreements, while others derive their force from usage only. 
Cliapter III of the Hague Code for war on land deals with 
flags of truce;* the Geneva Convention prescribes the red 
cross on a white ground as the badge that exempts the per- 
sonnel and material of the hospital and ambulance service 
from hostile attack the ninth Hague Convention of 1907 
introduces a new sign to be hoisted over buildings entitled 
to be spared in bombardments by naval forces,* and the tenth 
Hague Convention of 1907 sets forth the marks whereby 
military hospital ships are to be known, and the presence of 
which gives them protection,* In all these cases the signatory 

^SeeS21. *6ee$204. 

* *See§ia5, «See§166. 
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powers Would be dijshonoring their own signatures as well 
as violating a wholesome and humane rule, if they either fired 
on the signs when properly used, or used them for other pur- 
poses than those which they indicate. Any stratagem that 
involved such action would be grossly illegal, and might sub- 
ject its authors to severe reprisals from the enemy and pun- 
ishment from their official superiors. 

Questions connected with uniforms and fiags rest almost 
entirely on usage, and are, therefore, sometimes doubtful, 
since practice is by no means consistent, and great authorities 
differ on important points. The only reference to them in 
law-making international documents is contained in the 
twenty-third Article of the Hague R^lenienif which in its list 
of things forbidden to belligerents includes “improper use 
of. . . the national fiag, or of the military insignia and uni- 
form of the enemy.” No attempt was made to define 
improper use, and we are therefore thrown back on custom 
and its interpreters. All are agreed that troops engaged in 
actual conflict must not wear the uniform or carry the ensigns 
of the enemy. But may they do these things in order to 
secure an unmolested advance to the attack, if they don. a 
distinguishing badge at the moment when the conflict begins? 
There is a school of writers who see no harm in such con- 
duct.^ But another and on the whole more modem school 
denounce it,‘ and with good reason. A national uniform is 
a well-known sign that is supposed to mean one and the same 
thing always and at all times. Its use was adopted in order 
that belligerents might know friends from foes; and so impor- 
tant was knowledge of this fundamental distinction deemed 
that when states discussed the conditions on which they 
would consent to legalize irregular combatants they placed 
among them the wearing of a distinctive badge recognizable 
at a distance.’ These precautions would be nullified, if troops 
were to creep up to the enemy’s lines, and even into his encamp- 
ments, in the guise of friends. In the American Civil War 

1 E.g. Hall, IrOerntdional LaWf 7th ed., S 187* 

* Ejq, Fauchille, Droit Internaiumal PtMiCt vol. n, $ 1087. 

* Hague Bkglmenilt Article 1. 
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when the ill-clad Southerners, as sometimes happened, clothed 
themselves in militaiy greatcoats and uniforms from captured 
Northern depdts or convoys, they were expected to place 
some distinguishing mark in a conspicuous position. In the 
South African War owing to the absence of uniforms on the 
part of the Boers at the beginning, and the absence of clothing 
at the end except what they took from the British, the rule 
was practically waived ^ ; but the circumstances were so extra- 
ordinary that they can hardly constitute a precedent. Strata- 
gems that do not violate any express or tacit understanding 
between belligerents are perfcjctly lawful. Every general 
knows that he must guard against them by his own vigilance. 
[The use of a false flag by a warship is permissible, provided 
she hoists her true colors before attacking. The question 
whether a merchant ship may adopt the same ruse was debated 
during the great war by the British and United States govern- 
ments. The latter represented the possible dangers to their 
own vessels (then neutral) if the practice of using their flag 
became gcnieral. But this has occurred in previous wars 
where merchant vessels wished to avoid capture, and. as any 
neutral merchantman is liable to visit and search by a belliger- 
ent. and thos() operations must be conducted with due regard 
to the safety of the vessel visited, it is hard to see why the use 
of false colors should be objectionable.]* 

§ 208 

We have now to deal with 

Aasassinaiion, 

The life of some one person is often of the last importance 
to a cause, and when that is the case its enemies are under 
A-,— great temptation to get rid of its champion by 
murder, if all other means fail. Su(;h assassina- 
tions for public purposes seem to have been regarded with 
approval in ancient and mediaeval times. Grotius. in the 
course of an elaborate discussion of the subject, indicates 

' Times History cf the War in South A/riea, vol v. p. 255. 

* [Ball. /niemaHonal Law, 7th ed.. fi 187.] 
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the all-important point, which is not the act of killing, but 
the presence or absence of bad faith or treachery in the sur- 
rounding circumstances.^ Modem International Law dis- 
tinguishes between dashes made at a ruler or commander by 
an individual or a little band of individuals who come as open 
enemies, and similar attempts made by those who disguise 
their enemy character. A man who steals secretly into the 
opposing camp in the dark, and makes alone or with others a 
sudden attack in uniform upon the tent of king or general, is a 
brave and devoted soldier. A man who obtains admission to 
the same tent disguised as a peddler, and stabs its occupant 
when lured into a false security, is a vile assassin, and the 
attempt to procure such a murder is as criminal as the murder 
itself. Article 148 of the Instnictions issued in 1863 to the 
armies of the United States declares with perfect justice that 
“Civilized nations look with horror upon offers of rewards for 
the assassination of enemies, as relapses into barbarism.” * 
The Hague code for war on land declares that it is especially 
forbidden “to kill or wound treacherously individuals belong- 
ing to the hostile nation or army.” ’ 

§ 209 

The next and last of the methods and instruments of war- 
fare to be considered is 

Poison, 

Savages use poisoned weapons; but civilized mankind has 
exi)ollod them from its warfare, and refrains from the poison- 
ing of food or water, or the inoculation of the 
enemy with disease. The secrecy and cruelty 
associated with death by poison, and the danger that inno- 
cent people may be made to suffer along with or instead of 
foes, will serve to account for the deep-seated abhorrence of 
such a method of destruction. Grotius condemns it as con- 
trary to the sentiment of the best and most advanced nations,^ 

^ Dc Jure Belli ac Pocis, bk. ni, cb. iv, 18. 

s Davis, OuUinee of InUrnaltUmal LaWf p. 426. 

* See Article 23 (b). 

* De Jure Belli ac Pads, bk. m, ch. iv, 16-17. 
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and the other text-writers agree with him. The Hague 
Conference R^glement mentions it only to exclude it from the 
permissible means of injuring an enemy But the experience 
of the Boer War seems to show that the contamination of 
water by the carcasses of animals is not forbidden [During 
the great war, the Germans emptied bags of poisonous cattle- 
dip into some of the wells from which British troops in Africa 
drew their water supply. The German commander defended 
his action by pointing out that warning notices had been 
placed near the wells. The Hague Conference rule unquali- 
fiedly, forbids the use of poison and the German plea therefore 
appears to be unsound. If troops are fighting one another in a 
district where there aio no civilians, and where intelligible 
notice of the poisoning has been given, it is arguable that the 
rule might be amended, so as to allow this as an exception, 
for it is in effect mcroly cutting off a water supply, and that is 
peripissible. But where there are civilians in the neighbor- 
hood likely to use the wells, the poisoning of them, whether it 
be notified or not, must always be unlawful. The German 
practice of contaminiiting with creosote of soda and dung wells 
in districts of hYaiicc from which they were retreating was 
unlawful. If this were poison, then it directly contravened the 
Hague Convention already mentioned; if it were pollution only, 
then it was an infraction of Article 23 (fir), which forbids the 
destruction of the enemy's property, unless it be imperatively 
demanded by the neccssitwjs of war.® An attempt to infect 
enemy subjects with tuberculous or other germs would be 
equally unlawful; for if it be civilians who are affected, Ihen it 
is making war on non-combatants, and if the military forces of 
the enemy, then it is employing material that causes superflous 
injury.] * 

See Article 23 (a). 

* Maurice, Officud History, vol. ii, p. 164 

* [Cf. Garner, IfUernational Law and the World War, vol. i, § 190. Op- 
penheim, /nlcmoMonol Law, vol. ii, p. 171, note 3.] 

> * [Of. Journal du Droit International (1917), vol. xuv, p. 96. Fauchille, 
Droit International PubliG, vol. n. §1064.] 
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§ 209 a 

[We can appropriately conclude this chapter with some dis- 
cussion of 

The sanctions of the laws of the war. 

In the preceding sections, we have repeatcc% chronicled gross 
breaches of the laws of war, nearly all of them committed by 
one belligerent during the great war. It may naturally be 
asked whether their continuous perpetration was not a striking 
proof of feebleness in the binding forc,e of International Law. 
Wc may say at once that the experience of 1914r-1918 testified 
to both the strength and the weakness of the sanctions of our 
system. In order to establish this, some preliminary account 
is needed of the chief sanctions of the laws of war as they 
stood at the outbreak of the great war. They may be clas- 
sified under four heads, state-compensation^ reprisalSf punish- 
ment of war crimes, and interference by neutral powers. As to 
the first of these, Article 3 of the fourth Hague Convention of 
1907 provides that a belligerent party which violates the 
regulations of the Convention shall, if the case demands, be 
liable to make compensation, and shall be responsible for all 
acts committed by persons forming part of its armed forces. 
This liability is in the nature of a civil, rather than a penal, 
remedy. Whether the Article would bo anything more than a 
pious resolution if the offending state were victorious in the 
war may wcdl Ix) doubted. As to reprisals, they have here a 
sense quite; distinct from that which we have already considered 
under measures of redress falling short of war.^ They signify 
the commission by one belligerent of what would otherwise be 
illegal acts of warfare in order to compel the other to refrain 
from breaches of the laws of war; e.g., indiscriminate aerial 
bombardment of undefended places. Innumerable reprisals of 
this kind were resorted to during the great war. On principle, 
they are open to several objections. They almost certainly in- 
volve a great deal of suffering by innocent people, ami they 
may be a total failure if the offending belligerent, so ffir from 
amending his ways, indulges in counter-reprisals. Thus Great 

* [See S 130.1 
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Britain and France occasionally found that reprisals were ineffec- 
tive against the Germans who were quite ready to retort by prac- 
tising greater cruelties and going further along the path of bar- 
barism than the entente powers were prepared to follow them. 
Yet, until better measures are perfected for securing observance 
of the laws of war, reprisals cannot be abandoned, and even 
against Gennany they sometimes achieved success.^ Viola- 
tions of the laws of war may also be punished as war crimes’' 
by the injured state when it captures the offenders. This is 
a great improvement on reprisals which fall on the just and the 
unjust alike, but it is not satisfactory. For the better opinion 
is that where the offence is committed in obedience to superior 
orders, it is only the superior who can be punished, and he is 
often much less likely to be caught than the man who does the 
act.^ In short, while reprisals are likely to go too far, punish- 
ment of war crimes does not go far enough. Finally, 
there is the possibility of interference by neutral states. 
Friendly representations by them could not be taken amiss, 
for every belligerent wishes to stand well with neutrals. Yet 
it may decide to risk their displeasure if it is of opinion that 
there is less to lose by incurring it than by abandoning a 
course of law-breaking; and unfortunately them is always a 
probability of this with an unsciTipulous and powerful bellige]> 
ent, for though there is a theoretical right for neutrals to join 
in the war against the law-breaker as a final protest against 
his offences, yet in practice they do not take this course. It 
is only when their rights as neutrals are outraged that they 
will do so, and not when it is the rights of the other belligerent 
that are violated. 

Such was the position down to the great war, and it reveals 
clearly fatal defects in the sanctions of the laws of war; and 
the war itself underlined those defects. But other occurrences 
during and after it have indicated the germs of a bc^tter system. 
In the first place, the civilized world stood arrayed at the end 

‘ [Gamer, InUrruiHcnal Law and the World War, vol. i, §§ 311-312; vol. 
II, Sfi 355-357. Oppenheim, International Law, vol. ii, §§ 247-250. Fau- 
chille, Droit International Public, vol. ii, 1018r-102(^.] 

* [Gamer, op. eit. vol. n, § 588.] 
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of the war against Germany and her allies as champions of the 
great principles that are the pillars of International Law. 
Germany had begun a contest which, great as it was, might 
still have been localized if every one of these principles had 
not been flung aside from the invasion of Belgium onwards. 
What was a political struggle between the Central Powers and 
Russia in the first days of the war in 1914 had become a world 
battle in defence of International Law in 1918, and the issue 
of that battle was the greatest vindication that the Grotian 
system has received. But the price of it was heavier than any 
that humanity has ever paid for a cause, and what is urgently 
needed is some other sanction less ruinous and more speedy. 
This brings us to our second point which is marked by the atti- 
tude taken at the Washington Conference, 1921-1922, with 
respect to submarines. The agreement then made was that 
submarines which violated the rules of visit and search should 
be treated as pirates, and should be justiciable as such by any 
of the signatory powers.^ This would enable any one of 
these powers, if it were neutral in a war between any of the 
others to punish this breach of the laws of war. In other words, 
a definite right of punishment is given to a neutral state for 
bmach of a particular law of war committed by one belliger- 
ent against another; and the neutral can enforce this right 
without the clumsy havoc of going to war itself. Once get 
this special sanction for a special violation made general for 
all the laws of war, and a great step towards a regular 83 rstem 
of punishment would be made. Moreover, the great war 
revealed a weapon for neutrals which may be quite as effective 
against a recalcitrant belligerent as war and without any of 
its sanguinary incidents. This is the economic blockade. If 
all supplies from neutrals were cut off, not many belligerents 
could carry on war long. But it would be unwise to expect 
too much of this, for the interests of neutrals naturally lie in 
keeping a belligerent supplied with what he wants at the high 
prices which invariably prevail during war; and there is little 
likelihood that this source of wealth will be abandoned merely 
because the belligerent commits atrocities against his enemy. 

^lSeeS203a.] 
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Lastly, we have to notice the clauses in the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany at Versailles, in 1919, for handing over to the 
Allied and Associated Powers persons accused of having com- 
mitted acts in violation of the laws and customs of war, with 
a view to their trial by the military tribunals of the particular 
power affected. In pursuance of these Articles (228-230), 
long lists of offenders, many of whom were highly-placed 
military and naval leaders in Germany were sent to the German 
government which, however, demurred on political grounds 
to the general surrender of these persons. In the end, a com- 
promise was effected by arranging that the German Supreme 
Court should try the offenders at Leipzig. The British gov- 
ernment submitted the names of seven persons charged with 
grave outrages against the laws of war, two for sinking hos- 
pital ships, one for sinking a merchant ship and drowning 
nearly the whole of the crew by submerging the submarine 
while they were on its deck, and four for maltreatment of 
prisoners of war. Thmc of the accused were out of jurisdic- 
tion, so that their trial was impossible; but four were tried, 
one being acquitted, and three convicted and sentenced. Two 
other persons not in the list submitted by Great Britain were 
also tried and convicted.^ It is hardly necessary to observe 
that this did not exhaust the list of Gorman war criminals. 
What use can be made of this as a pi-ecedent for trying war 
criminals by tliis peculiar method in the future must bo matter 
for speculation. It is important to recollect that it was due 
to stipulations in a treaty made with a beaten foe, and that 
considerable difficulties were incurred in the collection of evi- 
dence against the accused. One remarkable feature in the 
trials was the acquittal of Licutenant-C Commander Karl Neu- 
mann on the ground that he acted under superior orders in 
sinking the hospital ship, Dover Caetle. According to German 
Law this decision was correct, and apparently International 
Law indorses it. But it opens a wide door to irresponsibility 
for war crimes. For, if a policy of barbarity be inaugurated 

* [PcarlimneiiiaTy Papers, (ienmn War Trials (1921) Omd. 1460. 
C. MuIUhb, The Leipzig Trials (1021). Lord Phillimore in BriHah Year 
Book of International Law (1022-1023), pp. 70-86.J 
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by the supreme command in a belligerent’s forces, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any agent carrying out the policy can be pun- 
ished. No doubt the high officials who originated the policy 
are punishable, but they must be captured first and this is 
unlikely during the war because they are very rarely in the 
battle-line. Their surrender after the war seems to be equally 
improbable in view of the fact that the worst offenders in the 
great war were the most highly-placed ones, and yet they were 
precisely the persons who were never brought to trial. Indeed 
the attempt to bring the German Emperor to justice must have 
involved such difficulties of procedure that the British govern- 
ment were probably fortunate in meeting with the rebuff which 
Holland justly administered to them in refusing to surrender 
the Kaiser. If, on the other hand, subordinates are made 
liable even if acting under superior orders, it is too much to' 
expect that any soldier will face the certainty of being shot 
for disobeying an order which he knows to be illegal, instead 
of taking his chance of the remote probability of being tried 
at the end of the war for a war crime. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the powers at the Washington Conference, 1921-1922 
adopted this sterner view of a subordinate’s duty in their treaty 
with respect to submarines.]' 

'[SceS203a.] 
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THE XON-HOSTILE INTEBCOURBE OP BELLIGERENTS 
§ 210 

During war a certain amount of more or less amicable 
intercourse takes place between the belligerents. Wc can- 
Thenstureofnon- pacific, bccause it piesupposcs the 

hostile inter- existcncc of hostilities. On the other hand, 
it certainly is not warlike, for it involves at 
least the temporary cessation of active operations on the part 
of the combatants, or some of them. We are therefore obliged 
to characterize it as non-hoatile, an epithet which has the 
merit of expressing exactly what we mean, though it is lacking 
in euphony. The amount of such intercourse that takes place 
depends upon the wishes of the belligerents, and therefore 
varies not only from war to war, but also in different periods 
of the same war and in different parts of the same theatre of 
hostilities. It is divided into several kinds, the chief of which 
we will consider in due order. It is impossible to give all 
because they are so numerous and so frequently modified by 
the incessant changes of warfare. Such phrases as licenses 
to reside,” “grants of asylum,” and others of a like kind, carry 
with them their own explanation. Moreover, the things they 
signify are hardly Important enough to be placed in a class by 
themselves. 

§ 211 

The first of the commerda belli with which we have to do 
are 

Flags of truce. 

These are white flags used by one side as a signal that it 
deabes a parley with the other, or as a sign of surrender. 
The Hague code for war on land declares that “a person is 
considered as the bearer of a flag of truce who has been au- 
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thorized by one of the belligerents to enter into communication 
with the other and who presents himself with a white flag.” 
It adds that he may be accompanied by a trumpeter, a bu- 
gler, or drummer, a flag bearer, and an inter- 
pretcr. The party enjoys “the right of inviola- 
bility,” that is to say, its members may not be subjected to 
personal injury or detained as prisoners.^ It goes without 
saying that the bcaier of a flag of truce is entitled to this 
immunity if he comes without attendants. But the obligation 
to refrain from molestation is not absolute. In the first place, 
the commander to whom a flag of truce is sent is not bound to 
receive it. Custom prescribes that he must notify his refusal, 
and gives him the right to fire on the flag party if they continue 
to advances in spit(j of hi.s notification. Further, in cases where, 
there is no question of exclusion, the emissary or emissaries 
may be blindfolded, and they arc held bound in honor not to 
take advantage of their position for the purpose of obtaining 
military information, whether or no physical means are used 
to hinder them. If important movements are on foot, and it 
is impo.ssible that they should have failed to acquire some 
knowledge of them by the evidence of their own senses, they 
may be kept in honorable detention for a little while, till the 
operations are over, or till it is no longer necessary to keep 
them secret.® In the .second place, anything approaching to 
treachery on the part of the bearer of a flag of truce deprives 
him of his personal inviolability.* If he purchases plans, or 
incites soldiers to do.sertion, or attempts to sketch defences, 
ho may deprived of liberty, or perhaps, in extreme? cases, 
executed as a spy. These mles apply muUxtis mutandis to 
naval warfare. At sea flags of truce are sent in boats, and are 
met by boats flying similar flags and conducted lo the ship on 
which the officer in command is to be found. 

When a white flag is waved during a battle or hoisted over 
forts and besieged posts, it indicates a desire to surrender, or 
at least to parley with a view to surrender. But it must be 

* Sec l^jl&nerU, Article 32. 

* Ibid., Article 33. 

3 Ibitl., Article 34; Holland, The Law War on Land, p. 49. 
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raised by order of the officer in chief command on the spot. 
Otherwise it binds only those who raise it, and they may be 
fired on by their fellows to prevent the consummation of their 
act, as was the case with regard to some British soldiers in an 
exposed tiench on Spion Kop during the South African War, 
and with some Boers at Brief ontein.^ 

§ 212 

Another mode of intercourse between belligerents is by 

Cartek, 

which are agreements entered upon during war, or in antici- 
pation of it, in order to regulate some kinds of such inter- 
_ . course as is- to be allowed in the course of the 

struggle. They prescrilie, for instance, the for- 
malities to be observed in the exchange of prisoners, the re- 
ception of flags of truce, and the interchange of postal or 
telegraphic communications. Whatever regulations are laid 
down in them should be observed in good faith, and without 
any attempt to wrest them from their humane purposes, and 
turn them into means of obtaining information or gaining ' 
military advantage. Cartels for the exchange of prisoners 
were frequent incidents of wars between civilized powers, 
and may become frequent again in the event of a revival of 
the custom of exchange. The arrangements connected with 
the process were made and supervised by officers called com- 
missaries, who were appointed by each belligerent, and al- 
lowed to reside in the countiy of the enemy. Cartel-ships 
were vessels employed in the conveyance of prisoners to and 
from the place of exchange. They were free from hostile 
seizure on the conditions set forth when we were considering 
the extent to which public vessels of the enemy are liable to 
capture.* 

^ Times Hilary of the War in South Africa, vol. m, pp. 268, 283, 284. 

> See $181. 
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§ 213 

The next subjects to be considered in connection with the 
relaxations of the strict rule of non-intercourse in warfare may 
be dealt with under the head of 

PiMsportSt 8afe~conduct8f and aafegiutrds. 

Passports are granted by a belligerent government, and are 
generally made to apply to all territory in its control, whether 
under its sovereignty or under its military occupation. They 
are permissions to travel within such territory, given to enemy 
subjects who have satisfied those in authority that their ol>- 
jects in making the visit are innocent. Safe-conducts are 
granted either by a belligerent government, or by its naval 
and military officers. They apply to a partio- aafe- 

ular place only, and any commander may condueto/and 
grant them in the area under his control. Both 
passports and safe-conducts are levocable for good reason; 
but if they are revoked the grantee should be allowed to with- 
draw in safety. A limit of time may be named in these instru- 
ments, and a special purpose may be mentioned as the only 
one for which the permission is given. Whatever conditions 
are imposed must be carefully complied with, and both sides 
are held to the strictest gor^d faith. A safe-conduct may be 
given in respect of goods only, in which case it is a permission 
to remove them without restriction as to the agent, but with 
an implied condition that he shall not be dangerous or other- 
wise obnoxious to the grantor. It is always understood that 
neither passports nor safe-conducts are transferable. Safe- 
guards are grants of protection given to enemy persons or 
enemy property by belligerents, for the purpose of preventing 
any possible license on the part of their own forces. They 
generally take the form of a guard of soldiers, and these, if not 
withdrawn before the place where they are stationed passes 
under the control of the other side, possess immunity from 
attack, and must be properly cared for and sent back to their 
own side. Occasionally a written guarantee of protection is 
called a safeguard.^ 

^ Fauchillc, DroU InlernaUortal PiMiCf S 1247. 
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i 214 

It sometimes happens, especially in maritime hostilities, 
that a belligerent grants 

Licenses to trade, 

which enable their holders to cany on a commerce forbidden 
by the ordinary laws of war or by the legislation of the grantor. 

^ Licenses are general when a state gives per- 

mission to all its own subjects, or to all neutral 
or enemy subjects, to trade in particular articles or at partic- 
ular places, spedcd when permission is granted to particular 
individuals to trade in the manner described by the words of 
the documents they receive. Both kinds remove all disabilities 
imposed because of the war upon the trade in respect of which 
they are given. The holders can sue and be sued in the courts 
of the grantor, and are allowed to enter into contractual rela- 
tions with his subjects to the extent necessary in order to act 
on the terms of the license. General licenses can be granted 
only by the supreme power in the state. Special licenses gener- 
ally emanate from the same source; but officers in chief author^ 
ity on land or sea can issue permissions to trade in the district 
or with the force under their command. Such licenses, how- 
ever, afford no protection outside the limits of the grantor’s 
control. When the commander of an invading force issues a 
proclamation to the people of the country requesting them to 
sell him supplies, he gives them an implied license to trade in 
his camp. 

During the revolutionary and Napoleonic struggle between 
Great Britain and France, a Very large number of licenses 
were granted by both the belligerents. Napoleon’s attempt 
to ruin England by excluding her manufactured goods and 
colonial produce from the continent of Europe brought about 
an enormous rise in the price of such commodities in all the 
countries controlled by him. Licenses to trade were sold at 
a high price, and towards the end of the war many of the 
supplies served out to the French troops came from English 
sources. Great Britain, too, sold or gave licenses; and on 
both sides Prize Courts were frequently employed in deciding 
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questions connected with their interpretation or with pro- 
ceedings arising out of them. Owing to the changes that 
have taken place in sea warfare since the peace of 1815, much 
of the body of law thus developed has but an antiquarian 
interest. Wo will, therefore, pass over details, and give only 
those parts of it which may possibly be again enforced. Mis- 
representation of facts is held to annul a license, and an in- 
dividual who has received one by name cannot transfer it to 
others, though he may act through an agent. But if it is 
made negotiable by express words, it may be transferred like 
any other instrument. Slight deviations from the quantity or 
quality of the goods specified will not forfeit the license, nor 
will a slight alteration in the character of the vessel; but the 
use of a ship of one nationality when another was mentioned 
will cause forfeiture. Deviation fmm the specified course, or 
a delay in arrival beyond the specified time, may be excused 
when caused by stress of weather or some other unavoidable 
calamity; but delay beyond the time fixed for the commence- 
ment of a voyage will not be allowed. 

§ 215 

Most wars of any magnitude do not continue long without 
being marked by one or more 

CapitidationSf 

which is the name given to agreements for the surrender 
on conditions of a fortified place, or a military or naval force. 
The conditions are set forth in the terms of ^ . 

CapitulfttioiiB 

the agreement, and vary from a promise to 
spare the lives of those who surrender to a grant of *^all 
the honors of war” to the vanquished, a phrase which means 
that they are allowed to depart unmolested with colors dis- 
played, drums beating, and their arms in their hands. It 
is not often that such ample terms are obtained, nor, on the 
other hand, does a mere promise to spare life confer any 
benefit upon the conquered besrond what is theirs already by 
the laws of modem warfare. Generally the conditions of 
capitulations range between the two extremes, being lenient 
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or severe according to the nature and extent of the straits 
to which those who surrender have been reduced, and the 
degree of necessity the victors are under of ending their 
operations quickly. Sometimes, too, admiration for an 
heroic defence will cause more generous terms to be granted 
than the military situation would enable the beaten side to 
exact. This was the case at Appomattox, when the remnant 
of Lee’s army surrendered to the Union forces on April 9, 
1865, six dajrs after the fall of Richmond and the destruction 
of the hopes of the Southern Confederacy. General Grant 
could certainly have enforced far harsher conditions than the 
dismissal to their own homes of the foes who, in his own 
words, ''had fought so long and valiantly.” ^ 

Every officer in cliief command of an army, fleet, or forti- 
fied post, is competent to enter into a capitulation with 
regard to the forces or places under his coritn)!; but if he 
makes stipulations affecting other portions of the field of 
hostilities, they must be ratified by the commander-in-chief 
before they become valid. Moreover, the ratification of the 
supreme authorities in the state is required when a com- 
mander, supreme or subordinate, makes a capitulation at 
political conditions among the articles he agrees to. Stipu- 
lations in excess of the powers of those who make them arc 
called Sponsions, and are null and void unless the principals - 
on each side accept them. In default of such acceptance, an 
agreement of the kind we arc considering has no validity, 
and all acts done under it must l^ reversed as far as pos- 
sible. A good example of a Sponsion is to be found in the 
Capitulation entered into by General Sherman in April, 
1865, with General Johnston, the commander of the last 
Confederate army in the field east of the Mississippi. On 
condition that the Confederate soldiers should immediately 
disband and deposit their arms in the arsenals of their re- 
spective states, it provided that the state governments which 
submitted to the Federsd authorities were to be recognized, 
and the people of the Confederacy guaranteed their politi- 
cal rights and franchises as citizens of the Union. These 
‘ U. S. Grant, Penonal Memoirs, Td. u, p. 489. 
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conditions went beyond the sphere of military action, and 
were clearly in advance of the general’s authority, though he 
had some reason to believe that they would prove acceptable.^ 
The government of Washington was, however, guilty of no 
act of bad faith when it repudiated them. 

Undoubtedly it is the right, it may almost be called the 
duty, of the beaten commander to destroy as far as he can 
his stores, artillery, and instruments of warfare before he 
makes his surrender. Such destruction may go on during 
the negotiations, but it must cease the moment the agree- 
ment is concluded. The point was discussed in connection 
with the capitulation of Port Arthur in the Russo-Japanese 
War. General Stoessel flcstroyed warships, battle-flags, and 
some of the fortifications, before he gave up the place. But 
inasmuch as nothing of the kind was done after the signature 
of the capitulation at 9.45 a. m. on January 2, 1905, military 
honor was in no way violated. Japanese writers refrain from 
any accusation of disloyal conduct, and they regard the 
surrender as having been made in strict accordance with the 
laws of war.* All that the Hague code for land warfare 
says of capitulations is that they must “take into account 
the rules of militaiy honor,” and when once settled must be 
“scrupulously observed by both parties.” * 

i 216 

Lastly we must give a brief outline of the law of 
Truces and Armistices, 

They are temporary suspensions of hostilities over the whole 
or a portion of the field of warfare. There is some difference 
of opinion an<i usage as to the terms to be ap- Truces and Anai»< 
plied to them. An agreement to cease from 
active operations within a limited area, for a short time, and 
with the object of carrying out a definite purpose such as the 

* W. T. Sherman, Memoirs, vol. ii, ch. xxiii. 

‘ Takahashi, Inlemafional Law applied to the Ruaso^apanese War, p. 
210; Aiiga, La Guerre Russo-Japoriaise, p. 324. 

* See Article 36. 
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burial of the dead, is generally called a Swypension of iirms, 
but it is also, and with equal propriety, termed an Armistice^ 
the latter being the English usage.^ A similar agreement, 
extending over a vciy long period and applying to the whole 
field of warfare, goes frequently by the name of a Truce, 
It amounts in fact to a peace, except that no treaty is drawn 
up. Such lengthy cessations of hostilities arc unknown in 
modern warfare, but operations are often suspended for a 
time in order that negotiations may take place between the 
belligerents, either for a definite peace, or for the surrender 
of some place or force; and these rifts in the clouds of war 
are called indifferently Truces or Armistices. The chief, if 
not the only distinction between them, appears to be that 
the former is an older word than the latter, which lias come 
into general use within the last hundred and fifty years. 
Every commander has power to conclude a special, partial, or 
local armistice with respect to the forces and places under 
his immediate control, but a general armistice covering the 
whole field of hostilities can be made only by commandor»-in- 
chiof or diplomatic representatives. Whether ratification by 
the supreme power in the state [can be regarded any longer as 
necessary is very doubtful, for there was none of any of the 
armistices at the end of the great war. Previous practice 
to the contrary was exemplified at] the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1905, when the general armistice which pre- 
ceded the peace was drawn up and signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaiies engaged in negotiating the main treaty. After laying 
down a few conditions of universal application, they provided 
for special armistices for the various parts of the theatre of 
war. In accordance with this stipulation separate agree- 
ments, negotiated by the generals and admirals on the spot, 
were entered into for the Manchurian armies and the naval 
forces. The delegates for the forces confronting one another 
in Northern Korea were unable to agree, and the matter 
dragged on, fortunately without bloodshed, till the ratification 

^ Speeches of GeneralB Voigts-Rhets, de SchCnfeld, and Horsfoid at the 
Bruasds Conference of 1874; see British State Papers, JlfuceZlaneous, No. 1 
(1875), p. 209; Holland, The Laws qf War on Land, p. 50. 
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of the Treaty of Portsmouth rendered temporaiy arrange- 
ments unnecessary.^ 

The agreement for an armistice should contain clear an- 
nouncements with regard to all matters as to which the inten- 
tions of the parties might bo doubtful in the absence of specific 
declarations, such, for instance, as the exact day and hour 
when the armistice begins and ends, the exceptions, if any, from 
the rule t^t no hostilities are to bo allowed while it lasts, the 
precise boundaries of the neutral zone that is generally inter- 
posed between the armies, and the preparations that may be 
allowed for continuing the contest if nccessaiy. The terms 
used cannot be too precise, if dangerous disputes are to be 
avoided. In default of definite stipulations, we may extract 
a certain amount of guidance from the general rules of Inter- ' 
national Law. But the provisions of law-making documents 
do not cover the whole ground, and constantly require inter- 
pretation from usage, which is itself wanting in precision on 
several points. The Hague R^.glement^ lays down that as soon 
as an armistice is concluded it should be notified to all con- 
cerned, and adds that if no definite time has been fixed for the 
suspension of hostilities, they cease immediately after the 
notification. If the duj'ation of the armistice has not been 
agreed upon, either belligerent may resume operations at any 
moment, provided that ho gives clear and sufficient notice to 
his foe. The difficult subject of the kind and amount of inter- 
course which may be allowed during an armistice between the 
invaders and the population in the theatre of war, or between 
the inhabitants of an occupied territory and their fellow-sub- 
jects in adjacent unoccupied districts, should be settled in the 
terms of the armistice. When one side violates the armistice, 
the other has the right of denouncing it, “and even, in cases of 
urgency, of recommencing hostilities immediately.” If, how- 
ever, the breach of the conditions agreed upon is the act of 
unauthorized individuals, the side that suffers has no right to 
bring the arrangement to an end, but it may demand the pun- 

'TakahAshi, International Law applied to the Buaso-Japaneee War, 
pp. 21&-224; Ariga, La Guerre Rueso-Japonaiae, pp. 548-562. 

* See Articles 30^1. 
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ishmcnt of the giiilty parties and an indemnity for any losses 
it has sustained. [Some of the vessels of the German fleet sur- 
rendered under the armistice of November 11, 1918, were sunk 
by the German admiral in charge of them at Scapa Flow in 
1919. Others which should have been surrendered were de- 
stroyed, and this called forth the protest of the powers through 
the President of the Peace Conference.]^ 

There is a controversy whether during an armistice a bel- 
ligerent may do, in the actual theatre of war, only such things 
as the enemy could not have prevented him from doing at the 
moment when active hostilities cc^ased, or whether he may do 
whatever is not forbidden expressly, except, of course, attack 
the enemy or advancKi further into his territory. The weight 
of authority is in favor of the former alternative; but the weight 
of reasoning seems on the side of the latter, which has the de- 
cisive support of recent practice.* Beyond the zone of active 
operations the parties may perform what acts of naval and 
military preparation they please. They can fit out ships, 
move troops, lecruit armies, and, in short, act as if hostilities 
were still going on. There is, however, a dispute about the 
revictualling of a besieged place. This is a matter eminently 
fit for settlement by one of the articles of the armistice. Gen- 
erally the besiegers arc the stronger party and dictate their 
own terms, as the Germans did in 1871, when they would not 
allow Paris to receive any supplies during the armistice which 
preceded its surrender. 

1 [Fauchillc, Droit Inierrutiumd Public, yol. ii, § 1268.1 

* Oppenheim, IrOernatumal Law, vol. n, § 237; Despagnel., DroU Inter- 
national PvbliCf §$ 564-^65; Fauchille, Droit International PiMiCf 
SS 1353-1266; HaU, IntemaUonal Law, 7th ed., { 192. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PEACE AND THE MEANS OF PRESERVING PEACE 

i 217 

War between civilized states is almost invariably ended by 
a treaty of peace. It has sometimes happened that the bellig- 
erents have exhausted themselves and tacitly The tcrminution of 
ceased from further operations, but there are 
no recent instances of such a termination to hostilities in a 
struggle .of any consequence, except the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Mexico in 1867 at the instigation of the 
United States. Wars may come to an end through the de- 
struction of one of the communities engaged in them, as Poland 
was destroyed by the Third Partition, or as the Southern Con- 
federacy fell after four years of strenuous conflict. In such 
cases no treaty is possible because there is no body politic left 
for the victory to treat with. Great Britain, however, strained 
a point in 1902 because of the special circumstances of the Boer 
War, and consented to negotiate with the leaders of the Boer 
commandoes still in the field agaiiLst her, though the govern- 
ments in whose name they waged war had ceased to govern, 
and no longer exercised any powers of sovereignty over definite 
territorial areas.‘ But when each of the belligerents preserves 
its political identity after the war, a treaty is drawn up embody- 
ing the conditions of peace. Sometimes two agreements prove 
necessary — a treaty embodying what are called the prelim- 
inaries, and a subsequent instrument called the definite treaty 
of peace. Warlike acts generally cease on the signature of the 
preliminary treaty, the provisions of which are adopted and 
extended in the definite treaty which takes its place. As a 
rule this document settles all the matters in dispute. But on 
rare occasions the difiiculties of a settlement prove insuperable, 
and the parties content themselves with providing for the 
^ “Times'' History of the War in South Africa, di. xri. 

659 
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restoration of peace and amity. This was the case with Great 
Britain and the United States in 1814, when the Treaty of 
Ghent terminated the war between them without solving any 
of the difficult questions which had originally caused it. Such 
a curious combination of a strong desire to terminate the strug- 
gle with an equally strong inability to agree upon a settlement 
of the points at issue is seldom found. Generally the causes 
of the quarrel are dealt with in the instrument which restores 
peace, and it contains in addition various stipulations concern- 
ing the new order of things which is to follow the termination of 
hostilities. Private rights are safeguarded, provision is made 
for the resumption of commercial intercourse, and legal mat- 
ters of an international character receive due attention. 

§ 218 

The restoration of a state of peace carries with it certain 
consequences defined by International Law, and not depend- 
The legal conae- ent for their existence upon treaty stipulations, 
though they may be modified or sot aside 
thereby. The moment a treaty of peace is signed 
belligerent rights cease. There must be no more fighting. 
Requisitions and contributions can be levied no longer by an 
occupying army, and arrears of them remaining unpaid cannot 
be demanded. The right to detain prisoners of war as such 
ceases, though convenience dictates that they shall remain 
under supervision till proper arrangements can be made for 
their return home, which should take place as soon as possible.^ 
When the area of warfare is very large, and portions of it are 
too remote to be reached by quick modes of communication, 
it is usual to fix in the treaty a fiituiv date for the cessation of 
hostilities in those distant parts. But if official news of the 
restoration of peace reaches them before the time fixed, it 
seems to be settled that no further acts of war may be com- 
mitted. The notification must, however, come from the 
government of a belligerent in order to be binding upon its 
commanders. They are under no obligation to take notice 
of information derived from any other source. This was clea;|;‘ly 
^ See Hague RkglemerU, Article 20. 
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laid dawn by the French Council of Prizes in the case of the 
Swineherd, a British ship captured in the Indian Ocean in 1801, 
within the five months fixed by the Treaty of Amiens for the 
termination of hostilities in those regions, but after the French 
privateer which made the capture had received news of the 
peace. The information was, however, English and Portuguese 
in its sources. No notification of an official character had been 
received from France, and the capture was therefore adjudged 
to be legal.^ Captures made in ignorance after the conclusion 
of peace, or after the time fixed in the treaty for the termina- 
tion of hostilities, must be restored, and the effects of all acts 
of war performed imder similar circumstances must be undone 
as far as possible. [According to Japanese Prize Court deci- 
sions in 1905, in the absence of any special treaty or ordinance 
to the contrary, a Prize Court is entitled even after the con- 
clusion of peace to adjudicate on captures made during the 
war, and, if need be, to condemn such property.* And there 
is a recent British decision to the same effect.* On the other 
hand, the Italian Prize Court in 1896 did not go so far as this; 
for, while it held tliat it had jurisdiction to try such a case, it 
nevertheless would not condemn the vessel on the ground that 
peace had been concluded. This view is illogical, for if the 
right of trial be conceded, it is not clear why it should be 
maimed in this fashion; and that there should be a right of 
trial seems to follow as a matter of course from the fact that 
it is impossible for a prize court to give its deebion immediately 
the prize is taken.] ^ 

At the conclusion of peace those private rights which have 
been suspended during the war are revived, [subject, of course, 
to the provisions of the treaty of peace.]* Thus in countries 
which give an enemy subject no right of admission to their 
courts, debts due from subjects of one of the powers lately 
belligerent to subjects of the other can again be sued for, and 

* Snow, Cttaea on Jnternalumal Law, pp. 388, 380, note. 

* [The Australia. The Montara. Russian and Japanese Prise Caaes^ vol. 

n, pp. 373, 403.1 * [The Rannveig. L. R. [1922] A. C. 97.] 

* [The Dodmjk. Journal du Droit International Privi (1897) vol. xxnr, 

pp. 268-296.] * [E.g, Fart X, Sect, ni-v, of Treaty of Versailles, 1919.] 
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contracts made before the war between private individuals on 
opposite sides in the struggle can be enforced at law. But 
specific performance cannot be demanded if any act done in 
furtherance of warlike operations, or as an incident of them, 
has rendered it impossible. A man, for instance, cannot be 
compelled to fulfil an agreement to sell a particular house or a 
particular herd of cattle, if the house has been battered to 
pieces in a siege or the cattle requisitioned and eaten by the 
enemy. [The effect of lapse of time on debts has been already 
considered.*] 

As between the belligcirent powers themselves, it is held 
that the conclusion of peace legalizes the state of possession 
existing at the inomcmt, unless special stipulations to the 
contrary are contained in the treaty. This is called the 
principle of idi possidetisj and it is of wide and far-reaching 
application. Cities, districts, and iirovinces held in bellig- 
erent occupation by an enemy, fall to him by the title of 
conquest, when it is not expressly stated that they are to be 
evacuated. Captures from an cnenny made at sea but not 
yet condemned by a Prize' Court become the lawful possessions 
of the captor, and soizun?s on land of such things as a belliger- 
ent is allowed by the laws of war to appropriate are his by 
good title. It is very rarely dc^sired that all these consequences 
should follow the con(;lu.sion of peace. 'I'he victor docs not 
wish to acquire in p<*rpotuity every post he holds when hostili- 
ties cease, nor does the vanquished ini end to give up whatever 
territory may be at the moment in tlie hands of his adversary. 
Accordingly when one side has ovemm large districts and 
captured many places, the tre^aty of peace almost invariably 
contains elaborate stipulations with regard to them. Their 
future destination is settled by express agreement, and detailed 
provisions are made for the regulation of proprietary and 
personal rights and obligations. Arrangements that seem at 
first sight to be pedantic in their minuteness are often necessary 
to carry out the intentions of the parties in the face of the rule 
that, when there are no express stipulations to the contrary, 
the principle of uti possidetis prevails. 

> [See § 173.] 
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i 219 

Among the most extraordinary phenomena of modem 
times we may reckon the simultaneous growth of the mate- 
lial preparations for warfare and a sentiment The simuitaimiuB 
of horror and reprobation of war. Both are 
apparent all over the civilized world. rations for war. 

The doctrine that nations cannot long retain the manly 
virtues of courage and endurance unless their populations 
are from time to time diHcipliiicd in the hard school of war 
is obviously false. Tn this age of self-indulgence and luxury 
those who wish w(*ll to th(‘ir kind cannot too often repeat 
that the exclusive pursuit of wealth and material comfort is 
dangerous and dfibasing. But it does not follow fwiii this 
most wholesome truth that |>erp(^tuai peace is a dream, and 
not even a bcaul-iful dream. Peace does not neexissarily mean 
sloth and luxury. Men can be manly without pf'riodical 
resort to the occupation of mutuid sl.'iiighlor. It is not 
necessary to graduate in the school of anus in ordtT to learn 
the hard lessons of duty and honor and self-sacrifice. No 
doubt the wealth wliich accumulatt^s in time of iwaeo may bo 
abused for purposijs of wanton self-indulgence. Ignoble ease 
has somctiinos sappfid the virility of nations. But has not war 
again and again turned the victors into human swine, and the 
vanquished into liunied wild l)C4ists? No condition is without 
its pitfalls. But to guard against the moral dangiu's of peace 
by deliberately incurring the evils of war is like plunging into a 
furnace because fire law been known to hav'e a purifying ciT«jcf. 

In the past war has often bc^cn a game wliich kings liave 
played in the interests of personal or dynastic ambitions. 
With the advance of democracy it is passing more and more 
under the coni rol of iiooples. They are hardly likely to engage 
in it deliberately after cool calculation as a men^ move in a 
deep political scheme, but they may be easily led into it 
through ignorance, or driven into it through resentment and 
fury. The best hope for the future lies in their enlightenment 
as to their true interests, and their moral improvement to the 
point of regarding every unnecessary conflict as at once a 
blunder and a crime. 
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War burdens are borne with more or less of cheerfulness 
to-day because they are regarded as insurances against worse 
evils. No important state dares to disarm lest its defenceless 
condition should tempt some unscrupulous neighbor to annex 
it, or at least to undermine its position in the world and make 
inroads on its wealth or territory. The truth is that in the 
last roBort war is the only safeguard for what virile nations 
hold more dear than material prosperity — their independence, 
their honor, their positioiL of influence in the world. And 
therefore war will endure, till overbearing and unscrupulous 
states are restrained by international tribunals and a strong 
international police force. 

§ 220 

The increase of commercial and social intercourse among 
nations, the vast growth of sea-borne commerce, and the ex- 
int4)niatioiiai treme mobility of capital, have combined to 
SSriS interests of the civilized world in a way 

•peoiai modiation. which would havc boen deemed impossible a cen- 
tury ago. At the same time the destructive power of weapons 
has become enormously greater than it ever was before, and 
earth and sea and air are all alike scenes of combat. 

To combat ignorance that might lead to hostilities, the 
device of International Commissions of Enquiry was adopted 
by the first Convention of the Hague Conference of 1899. 
It laid down that such Commissions wore expedient when 
international disputes arose from a difference of opinion on 
matters of fact, and provided that they might be constituted 
by special agreement between the parties. Failing this, each 
party was to appoint two members, and the four thus selected 
were to choose a fifth. The agreement to enquire was to 
define the fact or facts to be investigated and settle the pro- 
cedure. The powers at variance were to afford the com- 
missipners all the facilities necessary for a complete investiga- 
tion. Their report was limited to a finding of fact, and expressly 
divested of the character of an arbitral award.^ The Confer- 
ence of 1907 amplified the scheme of its predecessor, especially 

1 See ArticleB 9-14. 
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in the matter of procedure. In this it followed to a great 
extent the rules adopted by the North Sea Commission, which 
sat in 1905 to determine whether Japanese torpedo boats were 
present among the British fishing smacks on the Dogger Bank 
when the Russian Baltic Fleet fired into them late at night on 
October 21. The appointment of this Commission had been 
due to the Convention of 1899, though the two powers had 
deliberately gone beyond its terms, and entrusted the com- 
.missioners with the duty of fixing the responsibility and 
apportioning the blame, in addition to ascertaining the truth 
about the disputed fact. The experience gained in this 
enquiry was placed at the disposal of the Hague Conference 
of 1907, and enabled it to make many improvements in the 
original scheme. It laid down in its first Convention that 
one only of the two members appointed by each party “can 
bo its national or chosen from among the persons selected 
by it as members of the Permanent Court,*’ the constitution 
of which will be described in the next section. In addition 
it made a number of new rules to deal with details or meet 
difficulties unforeseen in 1899. For instance, it provided 
for the filling up of vacancies on the Commission, the appoint- 
ment of Assessors, and the use of the offices and staff of the 
International Bureau at the Hague. Moreover it gave power 
to prosecute enquiries in places other than the seat of the 
Commission with the permission of the state or states concerned 
and it pledged the governments of the signatory powers to 
give facility allowed by their laws for the collection of evidence 
and the summoning of witnesses.^ 

In order to eliminate as far as possible the element of 
passion the Hague Conferences magnified the office of medi- 
ator, and the initiative of Mr. Rolls, the secretaiy of the 
American delegation, recommended the use of what it caUed 
special mediation.’ A mediator is one who, either at the 
request of the powers at variance or on his own initiative, is 
entrusted with the duty of looking into the matters in dis- 
pute and endeavoring to devise some method of peaceful 
See Artides 9-36. 

* Holla, The Peace Conference ai ihe Hofue, pp. 187-189. 
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settlement. His suggestions have no binding force. The 
principals in the quarrel are free to accept, reject, or modify 
them. The signatory powers at the Hague bound themselves 
to have recourse to mediation *'as far as circumstances allow,” 
and declared that an offer to mediate ''can never be regarded 
by either of the parties at variance as an unfriendly act.” 
They went on to suggest, under the head of special media- 
tion, that in suitable cases each of the contending states 
should choose a friendly power, which should enter into com- 
munication with the power chosen by the other side with a 
view to composing ihe dispute. For this purpose thirty 
days, if necessary, ai-e allowed, and during that period the 
principals are to enter into no direct communications with 
each other. It was hoped that in this way time would be 
gained for the passions of the contemding states to cool, 
while unbiassed intellects examined the controversy and strove 
to settle it. The plan has had no formal trial as yet, but it 
seems so excellent that we may hope it would prove effective. 
The provisions concerning it, and ordinary mediation also, 
were embodied by the Conference of 1899 in its Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, and 
reenacted by the Conference of 1907 with only a few verbal 
alterations.^ 


§ 221 

We now pass on to consider arbitration, the most impor- 
tant of the means of settling international quarrels with- 

Arbitration. rcsort to War. Its value resifles in its 

judicial or quasi-judicial character. It signifies 
the reference of the dispute to an individual, or small group 
of individuals, to whom the parties state their respective 
cases, and whose decision they are in honor bound to obey, 
and in fact have always obeyed, the only instance* to the con- 
trary being due to the fact that the arbitrator had exceeded 
his powers.^ At present states are under no obligation to 
submit their disagreements to arbitration, unless they have 

» See Ariiclcs 2-8. 

* Lawrence, IrUemational PnMana and Hague Coi^erencee, pp. 81, 82. 
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entered beforehand into a treaty which binds them to do so. 
But the Hag;ue Conference of 1907 applied to them something 
little short of compulsion as regards a particular kind of dis- 
pute. By the first article of its Convention concerning the 
recovery of contract debts the contracting powers agreed not 
to use armed force for such a purpose when the debts were 
due to their subjects from the government of another country, 
unlp.ss the debtor state refused to arbitrate, or after giving a 
nominal assent either rendered arbitration impossible or 
rejected the award. When a dispute is submitted to arbitra- 
tion the matter takes on the semblance of a trial before a court, 
and the likeness grows as International Law becomes more 
fixed and determinate. Arbitral tribunals and arbitral pro- 
cedure are rapidly developing at the present time; and th& 
hope of those who desire to place the society of nations under 
a reign of law is that out of them will soon grow a High Court 
of Justice, charged with the exalted duty of deciding cases 
wherein states are suitors and international interests are the 
mattem at stake. 

Arbitration is no new thing. It has existed almost as long 
as war. But in the absence of a well developed code of Inter- 
national Law arbitral decisions wore often based on purely 
political grounds or on considerations of gcmcral equity. Up 
to 1899 the parties had to construct their own tribunal on each 
occasion, after their minds had been inflamed by diplomatic 
controversy. It was clear that the prospects of peaceful 
settlement would be greatly improved by the existence of a 
standing tribunal ready at any time to take cognizance of 
cases submitted to it. The First Hague Conference supplied 
the need in part, and earned thereby a title to immortal fame. 
It established what was called the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, with an International Bureau at the Hague to serve as 
record ofl&ce and secretariat, and a Permanent Administrative 
Council to control the Bureau. To create the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration each signatory power was to select not 
more than four persons ''of known competency in questions 
of International Law” and ''of the highest morsd reputation.” 
Out of the list of possible judges thus brought into existence 
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the parties to a dispute might select the members of a tribunal 
to decide their difference, unless they preferred to constitute 
it in some other way by special arrangement between them- 
selves. If they referred the dispute to the Hague Tribunal 
and disagreed over the choice of arbitrators, each of them was 
to appoint two, and the four thus chosen were to select an 
umpire, all five being chosen from the list before referred to.* 
The Conference of 1907 made many improvements in the 
scheme of its predecessor, while preserving the main features 
unaltered. The method of constituting an arbitral tribunal 
by selection from a panel of possible judges was retained, with 
the important addition that of the two arbitrators appointed 
by each party “one only can be its national, or chosen from 
among the persons selected by it as members of the Permanent 
Court.” Rut the main additions were concerned with the 
regulation of procedure, and the compr&miSf or preliminary 
agreement defining the points at issue and making arrange- 
ments for the due conduct of the case. The parties arc to 
draw it up by mutual ajlpcement, but the Permanent Court is 
competent to settle it, if rc(|ucsted by them to do so. The 
request of one of them is sufficient in cases when the dispute 
falls within a general treaty of arbitration concluded by the 
powers concerned, or when it arises from contract debts 
as to which an offer of arbitration has been accepted by the 
recalcitrant power. Here we have something very like the 
summoning of an unwilling pai-ty before a tribunal, and though 
a loophole of escape is provided in both cases, the provision 
was significant of future developments.^ 

The Second Hague Conference not only revised and ampli- 
fied the work of the First in the matter of international arbi- 
tration, but it also added provisions for summaiy procedure 
in disputes about matters of secondary importance. Each 
of the parties at variance is to appoint an arbitrator, and these 
two are to choose an umpire. If the two arbitrators are unable 

1 ConoenHon cf J899 fur the Pacifie Selilemerd qf IrUemaiitmal Disputes, 
Articles 20-57. 

* Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of Internatiorud Disputes, 
Articles 41-85. 
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to agree, each of them is to propose two candidates from the 
list of members of the Permanent Court “exclusive of the mem- 
bers appointed by either of the parties and not being nationals 
of either of them. ” From these four the umpire is chosen by 
lot. The tribunal of three thus formed tries the case. Nor- 
mally the proceedings are to be in writing, but witnesses and 
experts may be called at the request of either side, if the court 
deems their examination necessary. Each party is to be 
represented by an agent, and oral explanations may be 
demanded from him at the discretion of the tribunal.' 

It will be noticed that, though the panel of possible arbi- 
trators brought into existence in 1899 is called the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, strictly speaking it is not a court, 
but only a list from which courts can be formed as required. 
The Hague Conference of 1907 agreed with practical unanim- 
ity on the desirability of creating a really permanent court 
while retaining the existing system for use when desired. 
The new institution was designed to bear a close resemblance 
to the highest courts of civilized states, and be strong enough 
both in the learning, ability, and character of its members, 
and in the exalted position assigned to them, “to insure con- 
tinuity in the jurisprudence of arbitration.” Mainly on the 
vigorous initiative of the United States, backed by Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Russia, a Convention was 
drawn up for the creation of une Cour de Justice Arbitrale, or 
Judicial Arbitration Court. The judges were to be appointed 
for twelve years, and were to receive an annual salary. Out- 
side their own country they were to enjoy diplomatic privileges 
and immunities in the exercise of their functions. They were 
to meet in session at the Hague once a year, and were to 
appoint every year a special delegation of three of their number. 
These three were to perform various executive functions and 
were rendered competent to decide certain less important cases, 
and to settle the compromis in every case with the consent of 
the parties, and in some cases if the request was made by one 
party only. But the project was' wrecked on the rock of the 

> Convention of 1907 for the Paeifie SeUlement of IntemaHonal Diaputmt 
Articles 86-00. 
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doctrine of equality. The South American Republics, headed 
by Brazil and supported by a few other powers, would be 
content with nothing less than an assignment to each state of 
the right to nominate a judge. This was impossible; and after 
several unsuccessful attempts at agreement further negotiation 
was abandoned, and the question left over for future settle- 
ment.^ 

On the motion of Sir Edward Fry, the first plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, as much as possible of the wreckage was 
saved. The articles which embodied the results agreed on 
were included among the annexes to the Final Act of the 
Conference under the title of a Draft Convention relative 
to the Creation of a Judicial Arbitration Court,” and a wish 
was inserted in the Final Act to the effect that it was advisable 
to bring the draft Convention into force “as soon as an agree- 
ment has been reached respecting the selection of the judges 
and the constitution of the court.” So the matter stood till 
in October, 1909, the government of the United States sent 
out a circular note, proposing that the functions of a High 
Court of Arbitral Justice should be conferred on tho Inters 
national Prize Court provided for by the twelfth Convention 
of the Hague Conference of 1907.* The object of Mr. Knox, 
the American Secretaiy of State, was to turn the flank of the 
difficulty as to the appointment of judges, which, it will be 
remembered, was overcome in connection with the Inter- 
national Prize Court by a most ingenious device.® [Fourteen 
awards were given by the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion between 1902 and 1914. Then came the catastrophe 
of the great war, and when it ceased no effort was spared by 

' Scott, The Hague Peace ConferenceSf vol. i, pp. 423-464; Higgiiis, The 
Hague Peace Confermceaj pp. 498-617. 

* Supjdemenl to the American Journal of IrUernaHorud Laa^ vol. n, pp. 
102-114. 

* See § 192. For the text of the first Hague Convention and the Draft 
Convention of 1907 lor the creation of a Judicial Arbilration Court, see 
Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 100-179, 498-617; Scott, The 
Hague Peace Conferences, vol. n, 82-109; Whittuck, International Docur 
ments, pp. 17-23, 90-115, 220-228; Supplement to the American Journal cf 
Internatiimal Law, vol. n, pp. 43-81. 
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the advocates of arbitration to prevent its recurrence. So far, 
the fruits of their labors have been the creation of the League 
of Nations in 1919, and of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in 1921. As this Court was the offspring of 
the Tjeague we must begin by describing the League. Brief 
reference to it as an international person has already been 
made.' The Treaty of Peace with Germany at Versailles, in 
1919, opens with the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
this Covenant has been made an integral part of the succeeding 
treaties of peace (except those to which the United States is a 
party) with other belligerents. It was signed or adhered to by 
practically all the civilized powers of the world, except de- 
feated Germany and her aUies, and Russia. The United 
States did not ratify it. The League of Nations which i't 
creates consists of the signatory powers and of states who 
acceded to it within two months. Other states may become 
members of it, if their admission is agreed to by two thirds of 
the Assembly (to which we refer below), provided that they 
give effective guarantees of their sincere int<mtion to observe 
their international obligations, and that they accept the 
regulations of the League as to their armaments. Any mem- 
ber of the League may after two years' notice withdraw, but 
what may bo called rcnunliatio callida is prevented by the 
stipulation that it must have fulfilled its international and 
League obligations. Expulsion from the League is possible, 
if a state violates any covenant of the League. 

The Ijeague works through an Assembly, a Council, and a 
Permanent Secretariat. The Assembly consists of representa- 
tives of momlxjrs of the League and the rule is “one memlxsr, 
one vote,” although it is possible for each member to have 
throe represeiilatives. The Assembly is to meet at stated 
intervals and may deal with any matter within the sphere of 
action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. The 
Council consists of representatives of the “principal allied and 
associated powers” (the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan; the United States was included, but, as we have seen, 
did not ratify) and representatives of four other members 

* [See S 43.1 
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of the League, these four members to be selected by the 
Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until such 
selection, representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain 
are members of the Council. It is obvious that the great 
powers must predominate in influence on the Council, though 
on voting strength they are collectively only equal in number 
to the representatives of the minor powers. If a majority of 
the Assembly approved, the Council may name additional 
members of the League whose representatives shall always be 
members of the Council, or may increase the number of the 
members of the League to be selected by the Assembly for 
representation on the Council. The Council must meet at 
least once a year, and each member has only one representative 
and one vote. Like the Assembly, it can deal with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League, or affecting the peace 
of the world. Unless otherwise expressly provided, unanimity 
of all representatives is necessary, whether it be a decision of 
the Assembly or of the Council. A bare majority suffices on 
points of procedure. The Permanent Secretariat is established 
at Geneva, the scat of the League. Representatives of 
members of the League and its officials enjoy diplomatic 
privileges when engaged on its business, and its buildings and 
other property which it occupies are inviolable. So is that 
occupied by its officials or representatives. 

Such are the composition and general functions of the League. 
How can it assist in maintaining the peace of the world? First 
of all, it undertakes to formulate plans for the limitation of 
armaments, and to revise these plans at least every ten years. 
Its members also agree to interchange full and frank informa- 
tion as to the scale of their armaments and their industries 
adaptable to creating them. A permanent Commission is to 
be constituted to advise on the execution of all the provisions to 
which we have referred and also on military, naval, and air 
questions generally. Next, the members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of one 
another. Nor is there any risk of stereotyping existing aiv 
rangements, for, by Article 10, the Assembly may from tUne to 
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time advise the reconsideration by members of the League of 
treaties which have become inapplicable and the consideration 
of international conditions Whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world. Article 11 declares that any war or 
threat of war, whether immediately affecting any members of 
the League or not, is a matter of concern to the whole Ijcague, 
which shall take any action that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of nations; and that each 
member has the friendly right of calling the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council to any circumstance Affecting inter- 
national relations which threatens to disturb international 
peace. Of the next five Articles, four deal with disputes 
likely to lead to rupture between the members themselves. 
They an; to be submitted to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council and in no case is war to ensue until three months after 
the arbitral award or the Council's decision. Disputes which 
are expressly stated to be generally suitable for arbitration 
(and the list by no means professes to be exhaustive) are those 
as to (1) the interpretation of a treaty, (2) any question of 
International Law, (3) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of international obliga- 
tion, and (4) the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach. Members miLst carry out in good 
faith any award, and arc not to resort to war with a member 
thjit complies >vith it. If an award is not carri('d out, the 
(Council is to propose 8t<;ps by which effect shall bt' given to it. 
Article 14 puts forth plans for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and to this we shall refer 
below. Article 15 deals with the proccduie of the Council in 
settling disputes which arc submitted to inquiiy by it, in prefer- 
ence to arbitration. Article 16 is from a lawyer's point of 
view the most important in the whole Covenant. According to 
it, if any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants relating to arbitration or inquiry by the Council, it 
shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other membors of the League, and they undertake 
immediately to sever all trade or financial relations with it, 
to prohibit all intercourse between its nationals and theirs, 
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and to prevent all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between its nationals and those of any other state, 
whether a member of the League or not. The Council must 
recommend to the several governments concerned what effec- 
tive militaiy, naval or air force the members shall contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the Covenants of the 
League. There is also a stipulation for mutual support in the 
financial and economic measures to be taken. In the event of a 
dispute between a member of the League and a non-member, 
or between non-members, the latter shall bo invited to accept 
the obligations of membership of the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, upon such conditions as the ("ouncil may deem 
just. If the invitation be refused and war resorted to, Article 
16 is applicable against the non-member. If both parties to 
the dispute decline, the Council may take measures to settle 
the dispute. By Articles 20 and 21, all obligations or under- 
standings inconsistent with the terms of the Covenant are 
abrogated, and future engagements inconsistent with it are 
not to be made; but international engagements, such as 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine,^ for securing the maintenance of peace” are 
not affected. In October, 1921, the Assembly adopted 
amendments to some of the Articles of the C’ovenant. These 
are not binding until they are ratified in accordance with 
Article 26 of the (’ovenant.* 

The benefits which the League of Nations confers on the 
cause of international peace are obvious from the summary 
which has Inxm given above. The real advance which it 
makes on any other practical attempt to minimize the risk 
of war is the very powerful sanction created in Article 16. 
Something very like judgment of outlawry is pronounced on 
a state which, in breach of the obligations of the League, goes 
to war. The severance of all trade and financial relations and 
of all intercourse with the offender must be for most modem 
states as deadly as defeat in the field, and this excommunicflr 

> [See S 115.] 

* [League of NaHone, Official JaumaL Special Supplmeni No. 6» 
October, 1921.] 
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tioiii be it noted, is possible without firing a gun or mobilizing 
a soldier. On the other hand, the League is by no means per- 
fect and, as matters stood, when it was framed, it was quite 
futile to expect that it would be. The gravest objection to 
it is that it is a League of many nations, but not of all nations, 
and it is particularly unfortunate that the United States did 
not become a member. Political and constitutional reasons 
make its absence intelligible, but none the less regrettable. 
It was certainly not due to any lack of enthusiasm for peace, 
as was proved by the excellent results achieved at the Washing- 
ton Conference, 1021-1922. The United States were pioneers 
in this, and we refer to it later in this section. Russia was, 
and still is, too disorganized to be admitted to the League, and 
Germany and her allies were for obvious reasons excluded for 
the time being. However, the defect that the League is not 
all-embracing is one that need be merely temporary. There 
are also other objections, some real, some unreal. As to the 
former, there is none that cannot be eliminated with time and 
experience of the working of the I/iague. Probably the only 
thing that will seriously endanger the practical usefulness of 
the Ijeague is indiscreet optimism. It is well rid of any adher- 
ent who imagines that its present object is to abolish war. 
This is just as rational as arguing that because violent crim- 
inals are a peat to society, violence itself should be forbidden 
and policemen abolished. The League not only has no such 
purpose in view, but actually recognizes war as one of the 
sanctions of its rules. What it does endeavor to do is to 
prevent unnecessary wars. In this section we are concerned 
rather with its preventive than with its constructive side. But 
the latter is quite as important as the former, for it includes 
duties with respect to territories under mandates,^ improve- 
ment of labor conditions, traffic in arms and ammunition, and 
dangerous drugs, freedom of transit, and control of disease. 
In the three years of its existence, the League has done credit- 
able work. The Saar Basin is under the administration of an 
International Commission of five members responsible to the 
League. The High Commissioner, who governs the Free 

^[^( 43.1 
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City of Danzig and mediates between the Germans and Fdes 
there, has been conspicuously successful: The Council settled 
a time-worn dispute between Sweden and Finland, as to the 
Aaland Islands, which were neutralized in a militaiy sense by 
a Convention signed October 20th, 1921. The repatriation of 
prisoners of war was effected skilfully and cheaply. The diffi- 
cult question of the Albanian frontier has been tackled. 
And in the autumn of 1921 came the severest ordeal which the 
League has yet had, — ^the task of devising some solution of 
the conflicting interests of the Poles and Germans in Upper 
Silesia. The Supreme Council of the Powers (a political 
body totally distinct from the League) had reached a complete 
deadlock, and a dangerous one, on this question, and in de- 
spair it was passed to the League of Nations which for once had 
the eyes of Europe upon it. Its decision may not have been 
an ideal one, but it is doubtful whether any better one was 
practicable, and it bridged over a perilous chasm in European 
politics.^ Even greater than this achievement was the Proto- 
col establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was ratified in 1921. It was set up in accord- 
ance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and is additional to the Court of Arbitration organized by 
the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and to the special 
arbitration tribunals to which states arc always at liberty to 
submit their disputes for settlement. It consists of fifteen 
members (eleven judges and four deputy-judges, nine being a 
quorum) elected by the Assembly and by the Council from a 
list of persons nominated by the national groups in the Court 
of Arbitration as follows. Members Of the league of Nations 
unrepresented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration draw up 
lists of candidates by means of national groups tmder the same 

^ [Tho literature on the League of Nations is voluminous. In addition to 
the League’s official publications, the following references may prove 
useful. Sir G. G. Butler, Handboch to the League of Nations. Sir F. Pollock, 
League of Nations. Oppenheim, League of Nations, and Iniemaiional Law, 
vol. 1 §§ 167ci-167f. Lawrence, Soci^y of Nations. H. W. V. Temperley, 
Second Year of (he League. American Journal of Inkrnotumal Law, 
vol. XIV (1920), pp. 407-420. British Year Book of IntematioruU Law 
(1921-1922), pp. 160-166.] 
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conditions as those prescribed for members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the Hague Convention, 
1907, for the settlement of international disputes. At least 
three months before the date of the election, the persons so 
appointed, and the members of the Court of Arbitration belong- 
ing to the states, who have signed or acceded to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, are to be invited to nominate can- 
didates for election. No group may nominate more than four 
.persons. The Assembly and the Council then proceed inde^ 
pendently of one another to elect the judges and deputy-judges. 
Candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes in both 
bodies are regarded as elected. Articles 11 and 12 deal with 
possible deadlocks in the process of election. Members of the, 
Court are elected for nine years and are capable of re-election. 
Vacancies are filled in the same way as in the first election. 
Ordinary members of the Court may not exercise any political 
or administrative function; deputy-judges may, except when 
performing their duties on the Court, Dismissal is only poa- 
sible if the other members are unanimous that a member has 
ceased to fulfil the required conditions of his tenure. Members 
of the Court have diplomatic privileges and immunities. The 
Court elects its President and Vice-President for thiee years, 
and both may be reflected. The seat of the C/Ourt is at the 
Hague, and unless it provides otherwise its session begins 
June 15 and continues until the cases on the list arc finished. 
Special provisions exist as to the hearing of labour, transit, and 
communication cases. Judges of the nationality of a contest- 
ing party may nevertheless act. The League of Nations 
settles and pays the salaries of the members. 

As to the competence of the Court, only states or members 
of the League of Nations can litigate before it, but subject to 
conditions prescribed by the Council other states may make 
use of it. As to the matters with which the Court can deal, 
they comprise all cases which the parties refer to it, and all 
matters specially provided for by treaties and conventions in 
force. There is a remarkable provision as to compulsory 
jurisdiction. By Article 36, states who are parties to the 
protocol may at any time declare that they recognize as 
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compulsory, ipso facto and without special agreement, in rela- 
tion to any other state accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in any dispute concerning (1) the 
interpretation of a treaty; (2) any question of International 
Law; (3) the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute the breach of an international obligation. 

What law is the Court to apply? This is stated in Article 
38 as (1) International conventions, whether general or partic- 
ular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the con- 
testing states. (2) International custom, as evidence of a 
general practice accepted as law. (3) The general principles 
of law recognized by civilized nations. (4) Judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations, as subsidiary means for the determination of 
rules of law; but this is subject to the pi-oviso that the decision 
of the Court itself has no binding force except between the par- 
ties and in respect of that particular case. The above rules 
do not prejudice the power of the court to decide a case ex 
aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 

As to procedure, the official languages of the Court are 
French and English. Parties arc represented by agents, and 
may have coimsel. The procedure consists of two parts, 
written and oral. The former is composed of communications 
to the judges and parties of cases, counter-cases and, if neces- 
sary, replies; and also of all papers and documents in support. 
The latter is the hearing by the Court of witnesses, experts, 
agents, and counsel, and is public unless the Court decides 
or the parties demand otherwise. The deliberations of the 
Court are in private and remain secret. Decisions are by 
majority, the President having a casting vote. There is no 
appeal against the judgment, which, however, may be revised 
by the Court itself if new facts come to light. Reasons must 
be given for the judgment, and dissenting judgments may be 
delivered. The decision has no binding force, except between 
the parties and in respect of that particular case. Each party 
bears its own costs unless the Court decides otherwise. 

Such in bare outline is the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It made several advances on the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration at the Hague, for the latter was not really perma- 
nent, and was a court of arbitration, not of justice. The new 
Court has judicial powers, though arbitral powers are by no 
means excluded, for it can in effect confirm by judgment an 
agreement reached between the parties. Another step forward 
is what may be called the “compulsory jurisdiction clause” 
(Article 36). States which accept this practically agree with 
one another to accept the juiisdiction of the Court on any 
matter except one which is really political. Down to October, 
1921, thirteen minor powers had accepted this clause, but no 
great power had done so.] ^ 

The development of international arbitration since 1899 
is one of the most wondci'ful signs of the times. [In addition 
to the great arbitral conventions which we have discussed, 
arbitral treaties] between two or more states have been negoti- 
ated, literally by scores.* The Great Powers of the world 
have been leaders in the movement, and th(i other states have 
joined in with celerity and good-will. As a rule the agree- 
ments are not confined to a few specified cases. Some of 
them contain mutual promises to refer all differences to arbi- 
tration; but the great majority reserve disputes which con- 
cern the vital interests or the independence and honor of the 
contracting parties. Those phrases are vague and indefinite, 
and lend themselves to the purpose of any statesman who 
may desire to procew'd to oxtreniities. x\n interest becomes 
vital when a government chooses to consider it as such, and 
there is no fixed criterion of national honor. Reservations 
of this kind arc probably useful at present, when arbitra- 
tion on a large scale is a new thing, and there has not been 
time to see how it will work. But we may hope they will grad- 
ually disappear as arbitral jurisprudence develops and arbi- 
tral tribunals are forrae<l which command universal respect. 
Meanwhile we may mention that in the Treaty of Karlstad 
of 1905 Sweden and Norway, after agreeing to refer to the 
Hague Tribunal all disputes which their diplomacy could not 

' [11. W. V. Temperley. The Second Year of the League (1022). Briluh 
Year Book of International Law (1921-1922), pp. 1-26.] 

* For a list covering the period 1902-1908 see American Journal of Inter- 
fuMonal Law, vol. ii, pp. 824-826. 
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settle, excepting only those which concerned their vital in- 
terests, left it to the court to decide whether such interests 
were really concerned in cases where they themselves came 
to different conclusions on the subject. Thus the only ques- 
tions left beyond the pale of judicial proceedings were those 
which both pailies regarded as so fundamental that they could 
not submit them to the judgment of impartial outsiders. An- 
other significant advance, which it is impossible to leave un- 
noticed, has occurred in Latin-America, that laboratory of 
political experiments too little watched in Europe. In 1907 
a Central American Peace Conference was held at Washington, 
and attended by the plenipotentiaries of Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, representatives 
of the United States being present at their deliberations. 
Among the Conventions negotiated at the Conference was 
one for the establishment of a Central American Court of 
Justice,^ to which the five signatory powers bound themselves 
*'to submit all controversies or questions which may arise 
among them, of whatsoever nature, and no matter what their 
origin may be, in case the respective Departments of Foreign 
Affairs should not have been able to reach an understanding.*' 
The court was constituted immediately, and was seized of its 
first case in the summer of 1908. Possibly it may become a 
permanent institution under the fostering care of the United 
States; but whatever its ultimate fate, the fact that it was 
created is both interesting and important. It affords addi- 
tional evidence of the zeal for intcrnalional arbitration which 
has distinguished the great American Republic during the 
whole course of its history. Great Britain fully shares this 
honorable attachment to a noble cause. In times when ar- 
bitration was not so popular as it is to-day the two countries 
decided some of the most dangerous of their quarrels by its 
means. They are now bound by a treaty of arbitration con- 
cluded for five years in 1908, [and renewed in 1913 and 1918 
for further periods of five years].* [A Conference of powers at 

^ Supplement to ike American Journal of IrUematumal Late, vol. ii, pp. 
231-24». 

* [Aiacrican Journal of IntemaHonal Law vol. vui, p. 342; vol. xn, p. 840.] 
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Washington in 1921-1922 achieved as one of several excellent 
results the Quadruple Pacific Treaty signed at that city 
December 13, 1921, by the United States, the British Empire, 
France, and Japan. In the Western hemisphere it is quite as 
important in the cause of peace as is the League of Nations in 
the Eastern hemisphere. The preamble of it states that its 
purpose is the preservation of the general peace and the main- 
tenance of the rights of the signatory powers in relation to their 
insular possessions and dominions in the regions of the Pacific 
Ocean. The treaty then provides that (1) The .parties to it 
will respect their rights in these possessions and dominions, and 
if any controversy between them shall arise out of any Pacific 
question, and involving these rights, which is not satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will invite the disputants to a 
joint conference to which the whole subject will bo referred for 
adjustment. (2) If these rights are threatened by the aggres- 
sive action of any other power, the signatories shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most efficient measures for meeting 
the exigencies of the situation. (3) This agreement shall 
remain in force for ten years from the time it shall take effect, 
and thereafter shall continue in force until any party to it 
terminates it on twelve months’ notice. The treaty was 
ratified by the United States, March 24, 1922, subject to a 
reservation. 

It looks veiy much like a great regional understanding” 
of the type referred to m Article 21 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and at one stroke it supplies an anticipa- 
tory remedy for many dangerous possibilities of conflict between 
the parties to it and lessens the probability of attack by other 
powers. The signatories have effected a policy of insurance 
against conflagrations in the Pacific, whether they arise from 
internal accident or external incendiarism.] ^ 

^ [Parliamentary PaperH, Miacdlaneou8f No. 1 09S£), p. 38, Cmd. 1627. 
See also Peace Handbonkn, vol. xxv, No. 160 for other schemes for main- 
taining general peace.] 



PART IV— THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF NEUTRALITY 
§ 222 

Neutrality may be defined as The condition of those states 
The definition of whtch in time of war take 'no part in the contest, hut 
NcutMiity. The continue pacific intercourse with the belligerents, 

vaned elements , ▼ i* . 

which have gone ^ be Law of Neutrality contains some of the 
to form its law. oldcst aiifl soTue of the youngest chapters of our 
science. We have in it nilos that have been observed for 
ages, and rules that have liecn developed in our own time. 
Some of its customs have gained authority from long usage, 
and some arc oven now shifting and uncertain. It sets 
forth principles that have bcim consecrated by general 
assent, and principles that aiu still warmly supported and 
fiercely decried. High ethical considerations have moulded 
some parts of it, while others have arisen from the conflict 
of opposing self-interests. Starting from small licginnings 
it has grown with the growth of the idea that peace and not 
war is the nonnal condition of mankind, till now it forms the 
most important, if not the lai^st, title of the international 
code. He who reads its pages aright will find therein the proof 
that, by making war difficult and neutrality easy, nations 
may be led to take that “true road to a perpetual peace” ^ 
which all lovers of humanity desire to see them tread. 

Neutrality is in a sense the continuation of a previously 
existing state. By going to war belligerents alter their 
condition; but the powers who choose to be neutral have 
made no change. It might be thought, therefore, that their 
international rights were unchanged; and so far is this the 

^ Whewell, EUmenia of Morality and Polity, p. 611. 

682 
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case that the legal presumption is in favor of identity and 
continuity. Unless proof to the contrary is shown, neutral 
states and their subjects are free to do in time of war be- 
tween other states what they were free to do in time of uni- 
versal peace. But International Law has affixed to the state 
of neutrality certain rights and obligations which do not 
exist when there is no war. For instance, neutral govern- 
ments may regulate the delivery of certain articles to bellig- 
erent cruisers enjoying the hospitality of their ports. The 
supply of certain other articles they are bound to prohibit 
altogether. They have the right to enforce respect for the 
neutrality of their waters, and they are under an obligation 
not to allow their territory to be used for the fitting out or 
recruitment of armed expeditions in favor of cither bellig- 
erent. Similarly the commerce of neutral individuals with 
the belligerents is subject to certain restrictions which do 
not exist in time of peace, and if they ai'C disregarded the 
neutral trader is liable to severe penalties at the hand of the 
belligerent who suffers by his operations. These are but 
examples and indications of the altered legal conditions 
brought about by war even in the case of those who take no 
part in it. The whole T^aw of Neutrality is nothing more 
than the setting foith of these changes. 

i 223 

The nations of classical antiquity had no names to signify 
what we mean by neutrality. The Romans spoke of neu- 
trals as mediif amici j or pacati; and their vocab- The history of 
ulary remained in use all through the Middle 
Ages. Grotius in the one short chapter which he gives to 
the matter refers to medii,'^ and Bynkei’shoek is obliged to 
coin the awkward phrase non-hostes when he wishes to be 
exact.® In the seventeenth century the terms neutral and 
neutrality occur in a Latin and a German dress as well as in 
English,® but they had to be adopted into the French lan- 

> De Jure BeUi ac Pads, bk. lu, ch. xvii, 3. 

* Quaealionea Juris Pvklieif bk. i, ch. 9. 

’ IloUiind, Article on the International Position of the Sues Canal in the 
Portniffhtly Beview for July, 1883. 
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guage before their use became general. Vattel, writing in 
1758, spoke of neuJtre and neuiraliti; ^ and in the following 
year Hiibner published his De la Saisie dea Bdtements Neutres, 
From that time the words became technical terms, and were 
used by all writers and speakers who had occasion to refer 
to the subject. 

It might be inferred from the absence of a proper vocabu- 
lary of neutrality in the works of the early publicists that the 
thing itself was either unknown to them entirely or existed in 
a very rudimentary condition. The truth is that the Law of 
Neutrality is a comparatively modern growth, in so far as it 
deals with the mutual rights and duties of belligerent and neu- 
tral states. This part of it has arisen during the last three 
centuries from a recognition, dim at first but growing clearer 
and clearer as time went on, of the two principles of absolute 
impartiality on the part of neutrals and absolute respect for 
neutral sovereignty on the part of belligerents. But in so far 
as it deals with the right of belligerent staters to put restraint 
on the commerce of neutral individuals, it is at least as old as 
the maritime codes of the Middle Ages, and in some of its pro- 
visions traces can be found of the sea laws of the Greeks and the 
Romans. Opposing self-interests are the operative forces 
which have determined the character of this part of the I^w of 
Neutrality. At first the powers at war were able to impose 
hard conditions upon peaceful merchants. It was a favor for 
them to be allowed to trade at all, and they were not permitted 
to do anything that would impede the operations of the bel- 
ligerents. Then, as commerce became stronger, concession 
after concession was won for neutral traders; and neutral states 
made common cause to protect their subjects from molcstar 
tions they deemed unwarrantable. The nineteenth century 
saw the removal of many of the remaining shackles, and the 
process is still continuing. Its nature will be seen when we 
come to speak in detail of the rules of maritime capture as they 
affect neutral commerce. Meanwhile we will briefly trace 
the growth of a Law of Neutrality as between the states con- 
cerned in the war and the states whiph hold aloof from it. 

^ DroU dea Gena, bk. ni, cb. vii. 
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Giotius, like Machiavelli and other writers equally opposed 
to him in principles and modes of thought, assumes t^t the 
condition of neutrality is difficult and dangerous. He makes 
the neutral state into the judge of the justice or injustice of the 
war, and bids it “do nothing which may strengthen the side 
which has the worse cause, or which may impede the motions 
of him who is carrying* on a just war.’* Only in “a doubtful 
case” is it exhorted “to act alike to both sides.” ^ Where 
modem International Law insists on impartiality of conduct 
Grotius makes inequality of treatment a duty. He would 
determine a neutral’s action by its views as to the rights and 
wrongs of the quarrel, whereas the modem doctrine is that the 
opinions and sympathies of non-combatant powers should have 
no effect on their behavior. They are bound to hold the bal- 
ance equal between the parties to the conffict, however strongly 
they may desire the success of one of them and the defeat of the 
other. Neutral duties towards belligerents have grown enor- 
mously since the time of Grotius, and their development has 
not taken place along the exact lines laid down by him. A 
similar growth is observable in the corresponding department 
of belligerent duties towards neutrals. We must be content 
with a very brief survey of both processes. 

Up to the middle of the seventeenth century it was neces- 
sary to bind states to neutrality by special treaty stipulations, 
in the absence of which a so-called neutral allowed one or the 
other of the belligerents to levy troops and fit out ships within 
its dominions, and sometimes furnished him with stores and 
munitions of war at the public expense.* After that time it 
began to be admitted that neutrality involved abstinence 
from open aid or encouragement to either belligerent. But an 
exception was made in the case of solemn promises of assistance 
made before the war. Grotius had gone so far as to dedare 
that, even when two states were bound by a league, one of 
them might defend a third power from the attack of its ally 
without a general breach of the peace between them.* But the 

< De Jure BdU ae Pads, bk. in, ch. zvii, 3. 

* Hall, Bights and Duties oj Neutrals, pt. ii, bh. i. 

* De Jure Betti ac Pads, bk. Uf cb. xvi, 13. 
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accepted doctrine of the eighteenth century was not quite so 
broad. It laid down in the words of Vattel that "when a 
sovereign furnishes the succor due in virtue of a former defen- 
sive alliance, he docs not associate himself in the war. There- 
fore he may fulfil his engagements and yet preserve an exact 
neutrality." The Swiss publicist goes on to say that "of this 
Europe affords frequent instances," and it is easy to collect a 
number of cases more than sufficient to make good his asser- 
tion. He himself refei-s to the action of the Dutch, who in the 
war of the Austrian Si'ccession furnished Maria Theresa with 
subsidies and ti-oops for use against France, with whom they 
remained at peace; and as tliis assistance was given under the 
provisions of a treaty made lic'forc the war and not in contem- 
plation of it, the French Government did not complain until 
the forces of the United Provinces threatened its Alsatian 
frontier.^ When such a definite and important state act as 
the despatch of fleets and armies was not held to be inconsistent 
with neutrality, we may well imagine that the lesser conces- 
sions of permission to levy recruits or purchase and equip 
vessels of war were deemed perfectly innocent. Very often 
indeed leave was taken without the ceremony of asking for it, 
as, for instance, by Frederick the Great, who in the Seven 
Years* War cared not where he obtained his soldiers as long as 
the ranks were full. Hut towards the close of the century 
moral ideas outran practice and writers who were abreast of 
the best opinion of their day began to condemn the lieenso of 
which we havcj been speaking. Thus G. F. de Martens main- 
tained that a state which sent troops to assist one of the bel- 
ligerents could not in strictness demand to be looked upon as a 
neutral, though he allows that it would be generally regarded 
as such when the treaty under which it gave the aid was made 
before the war.* The year in which he wrote witnessed the last 
example of the practice he condemned. In 1788 Denmark 
furnished limited succor to Russia, then at war with Sweden. 
Though she was bound by previously existing treaties to do so, 
her conduct was made the subject of protest by the power 

' Droit des Gens, bk. m, §§ 101, 105. 

* Pricu du DroU des Gens Modsme, §§ 264 , 265 . 
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which suffered in consequence of it, and had not the war been 
brought to a speedy termination, she would probably have 
been made a party to it.^ 

When neutrals were allowed to ignore in act the principle of 
impartiality they loudly asserted in mrds, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the obligation to respect the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of neutral states sat lightly on belligerent 
powers. The dementary duty of refraining from hostile 
operations in neutral territory was frequently violated. Gro- 
tius admits that many liberties were often taken with those 
who refrained from engaging in a war, and advises them to 
make a convention with each of the belligerents so that they 
may be allowed with the good-wiU of both to abstain from hos- 
tilities.^ Indeed, there seems to have been an idea abroad 
during his time that a neutral state must be either weak or 
mean-spirited. In the first case its territory might be violated 
with safety, and in the second it was deemed to have received 
a useful lesson when a powerful neighbor made it suffer in spite 
of its determination to incur no risks. Certain it is that viola- 
tions of neutral teiritoiy on the part of belligerents were of 
constant occurrence.’ In 1639, for instance, a Spanish fleet was 
destroyed in the Downs, which are En^ish territorial waters, 
by the Dutch Admiral Tromp, after negotiations which 
did little honor to the good faith of Charles I,^ and in 1665 the 
English returned the compliment by attempting to seize a 
Dutch squadron in the neutral harbor of Bergen. It is gen- 
erally alleged, and probably with truth, that a considerable 
improvement took place in the next century. But in 1737 
Bynkershoek maintained that it was lawful for a belligerent to 
pursue an enemy’s vessel into neutral waters, and complete 
the capture there dum fervet opuB,^ Fortunately this rule has 
never won general acceptance, and it may be considered as 
bad in law, though it has sometimes been quoted to justify 
high-handed action on the part of powerful beUigerento. 

1 'Wheaton, 7nterna<Mmii2 Law, § 424; Phillimore, JrUenuUiional Law, 
pt. EC, ch. ix. * Da Jura BdU ae Poew, bk. m, cb. xvii, 1 and 3. 

* HW, BighU and DuHea ijf Nmdrala, pp. 33-35. 

. * Gardiner, History of Enffiand, vol. xx, pp. 60-68. 

’ QuoMtiones Juris PtMiei, bk. x, cb. 8. 
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In matters connected with neutrality state action was halt- 
ing and uncertain till the close of the eighteenth century. Lip 
service was rendered to the two great principles of impartiality 
on the part of neutral powers and respect for neutral sover- 
eignty on the part of belligerents, but both of them were fre- 
quently ignored in practice. Even when governments acted 
towards one another with perfect loyalty, they made little 
attempt to restrain the vagaries of their subjects, who might 
with impunity give direct assistance to either side and use 
neutral territory as a b?se of warlike opierations. This unsatis- 
factoiy condition of affairs was permanently improved owing 
to the action of the United States in the war which broke out 
in 1793 between Great Britain and Revolutionary IVancc. M. 
Gen5t, the French minister accredited to the American Repub- 
lic, caused French privateers to be fitted out in American ports 
and despatched therefrom to prey upon British commerce. 
He also set up Prize Coiuis in connection with French consu- 
lates in the United States; and these courts tried and condemned 
British vessels which had been captured by Fi*en(5h cruisers 
and brought into American waters. Great Britain complained 
of these acts as injurious to her own commerce as well as derog- 
atory to the sovereignty of the United Slates; and Washing- 
ton's administration took the ground that by the law of nations 
all judicial functions within a country must bo exercised by its 
own courts acting under the authority of its government. 
Jefferson, therefore, as Secretary of State, wrote to M. Gen4t 
on June 5, 1793, “that it is the right of every nation to prohibit 
acts of sovereignty from being exerciscxl by any other within 
its limits, and the duty of a neutml nation to prohibit such as 
would injure one of the warring powers.” He had previously 
admitted to Great Britain the obligation of the United States 
to prevent the commissioning, equipping, and manning of ves- 
sels in her ports to cruise against cither belligerent. Washing- 
ton did his utmost, in spite of a hostile public opinion and a 
defective condition of the law, to enforce respect for the prin- 
ciples his government had laid down.^ He ordered the col- 

^ Wliortoii, IntematioruU Law of the United States, § 398. 

> See §S 126, 188. 
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lectors of customs throughout the Union to prevent the original 
arming and equipping of cruisers destined for belligerent serv- 
ice and the subsequent equipment of vessels solely adapted to 
warlike uses. No enlistments were to be permitted on board a 
belligerent vessel enjoying the hospitality of American ports, 
unless the recruits were subjects of the power which owned the 
ship, and not inhabitants of the United States. M. Gcndt not 
only paid no heed to remonstrances, but endeavored to stir up 
opposition to the administration. His recall was therefore 
demanded; and the first great triumph of the American Gov- 
ernment in its policy of strict and honest neutrality was won 
when the French llnpublic ended the diplomatic career of its 
representative, and instructed his successor to disarm the 
privateers which had been fitted out in the United States and 
remove the consuls who had taken part in the proceedings of 
the so-calle<l Consular Prize Courts. In 1794 Congress for- 
bade American citizens to enlist in the army or navy of a for- 
eign state, and prohibited other acts in defiance of the neutral- 
ity of the United States. It also gave the IVesident the right 
to use the army and navy to prevent the dcpartuni freiii Ameri- 
can jurisdiction of vessels offending against the Act. In 
1818 the whole law on the subject of neutrality was codified and 
embodied in the great Foreign Knlistment Act, which is still in 
force. By this statute citizens of the United States are pro- 
hibited from serving in war against any foreign state with 
which the United States are at peace; and a variety of acts are 
made criminal, among the chief of which are fitting out or arm- 
ing any vessel within American jurisdiction with the intent 
that it shall be employed as a belligerent cruiser in a war in 
which th(! United States is neutral, increasing within the United 
States the warlike force of any cruiser so employed, and setting 
on foot in the territory or territorial waters of the Union armed 
expeditions agaiast any country with which the United States 
is at peace.' 

These proceedings of the United States from 1793 to 1818 

For an account of the efforts of Washington's goTemment to preserve an 
honest neutrality, see Wheaton, Iniemational Law (Dana’s ed.), note 216^ 
and Moore, IiUenuiiional Law DigetU, vol. vu, pp. 886-804. 
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mark an era in the development of the rights and obligations 
of neutral powers. In 1819 Great Britain adopted a neu- 
trality statute based avowedly upon the act passed by Con- 
gress in the previous year; and in 1870, after her experience 
of the weakness of her law in dealing with the Alabama and 
other Confederate cniisei-s, she strengthened it by a new and 
more stringent Foreign Enlistment Act, which in several 
particulars goes beyond the American law in severity. The 
neutrality regulations of other civilized states are drawn on 
similar lines, though they differ considerably from one another 
in their prohibitions and permissions. It is necessary in 
view of certain modern proposals to remark that the obli- 
gations placed on neutrals must not ho made) too burdensome, 
lest thej’- should find war less irksome than peace. When 
we come to consider in detail the duties of neutral govern- 
ments, we shall be in a position to appreciate the necessity 
of this warning. 

§ 224 


Th(j older text-writers divided neutrality into two kinds. 
The first, called perfect neutrality, wa.s simply that which 
Neutrality and wc now Understand by the term neutrality. It 

condition of states who look no part in 
iim of the latttT. the contest, but remained on friendly terms 
with both sides. The sGcx)nd, called imperfect or qualified 
neutrality, occurred when a neutral st.atc gave either active 
aid or special privileges to one of the Iwlligercnts under the 
provisions of a treaty made before the war and not in antic- 
ipation of it. It is hardly necessary to say, after the histori- 
cal view we have just concluded, that the latter is no longer 
recognized. Even the benevolent neutrality which we some- 
times hear of is an abuse, if it means allowing to one side privi- 
leges denied to the other. 

But though neutrality is legally one and the same in all 
cases it must be carefully distinguished from neutralization. 
In the fonner there are the elements of abstention from acts 
of war, and 11 * 60(10111 to abstain or not to abstain at pleasure. 
In the latter the first element remains the same; but instead of 
the second we find either an obligation not to fight except in 
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the strictest self-defence, or an obligation to abstain from war- 
like use of certain places and things which have had the neutral 
character stamped on them by international agreement. We 
see, therefore, that enforced neutrality is the essence of neutral- 
ization. This condition has been imposed on states, on prov- 
inces, and on waterways, and it effects so great a change in 
their legal position that in strictness it cannot be made without 
the consent of all the parties affected thereby. A power is 
incapable of neutralizing its own territory by its own mere 
declaration, because the rights and duties of other powers, as 
conferred and imposed by International Law, would be con- 
siderably altered thereby. Similarly two or three powers can- 
not neutralize the tenitory of one of their number; for they 
have no authority to legislate for the civilizcjd world, and warn 
other powers off a spot where belligcnint operations could pre- 
viously be carried on by all who chose to go to war with the 
state which owned it. The common law of nations cannot be 
overridden by one of the communities subject to it, or by a 
small group of them. A change of status, if it is to be inter- 
nationally valid, must be the result of general agreement. 
At the very least it must be accepted by all the important 
states concerned in the matter, and it should be remembered 
that their consent can be given by tacit acquiescence as well 
as by formal stipulations. 

Unfortunately the word neub'dlizalion and kindred terms 
have occasionally been used in a loose and inaccurate sense 
in treaties and other international documents. Rivers that 
have been opened to the peaceful commenje of fhe world, 
straits and seas on the shores of which each of two contract- 
ing parties has bound itself not to erect fortifications, have 
been spoken of as neutralized; while an arrangement whereby 
a powerful state has undertaken to assist a weak neighbor in 
defending from attack an important waterway has been de- 
clared to amount to a valid and complete neutralization.^ 
Precision of statement and cogency of reasoning are impossible 
unless the words used have a clear and recognized meaning 

I For instances see Lawrence. Essays on iTtt&naUondl Law (2d ed.), pp. 
142 - 166 . 
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attached to them. If the tenns and phrases we are consider- 
ing were never written or spoken save in the sense that our 
analysis shows to belong to them, more than one international 
dispute would disappear for lack of material to sustain it. It 
is fortunate that when in 1817 the United States and Great 
Britain restricted by mutual agreement the naval force each 
was to maintain on the Great Lakes ^ they did not attempt to 
dignify a small and sensible restraint on their sovereign rights 
with the high-sounding name of neutralization. It would have 
been better if the same reticence had beem observed by other 
powers in similar cases. 


§ 225 

The chief existing instances of undoubted neutralization 
give the support of history an<l practice to the doctrines we 
Newtraliwxi havo aTTivc<l at by reasoning fn)m general prin- 
ciplos. AVc will begin with a consideration of 
the case of ncMitralizcd states. There is at the present time 
one European power, Switzorlaml, which occupies a position 
of guaranteed and poimancnt neutrality, but on condition that 
it refrains from all b<?lligcrtuit operations save such as are nec- 
essary to protocol it from actual or threatened attack. The 
Swiss Confederation succeeded in inaintainiiig both its inde- 
pendence and its neutrality from the Peace of Westphalia to 
the French Revolution; but in the stormy times which followed 
it was torn by internal dissensions and its territory was fre- 
quently invaded by Frencjh, Austrian, and Russian armies. 
Aft«Jr tluj final overthww of Napoleon a dcjclaration was signed 
at Paris on Nov<miber 20, 1815, by the representatives of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Ih’ussia, and Russia, whei-eby they 
formally recognized the p(;rp(itual neutrality of Switzerland, 
and guaranteed the inviolability of its tciritory within the 
limits established by the Congress of Vienna.* The agree- 
ment of the five Great Powers of Europe was held to be suffi- 
cient to elevate the neutralization of Switzerland into a prin- 
ciple of the public law of Europe, .and its sanctity is none the 

' TretUies of the United StaieSf pp. 413-415. 

> Wheaton, Ilistnrjf of the Law of Nations, pt. tv, § 17. 
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less real t)ecausc the Swiss people have shown themselves 
resolved to defend the integrity of their frontiers by a well- 
armed and organized national levy. No case of violation of 
their territory has occurred since 1815. The political advan- 
tages of its isolation from warlike operations are so manifest; 
that none of the neighboring states is likely to venture upon 
invasion, with the (icrtainty lx^fore it of encountering a des- 
perate resistance from the inhabitants and bringing about the 
armed intervention of some of the guaranteeing powers. 

[Two other European states were formerly neutralized, but 
ceased to be so by the Treaty of Versailles, 1919.* They were 
Belgium and Luxcmbiu-g. A brief account of their status prior 
to the Treaty is given here.] Belgium was united with Hol- 
land by the Congress of Vienna, and the two together were 
known as the Kingdom of the Netherlands. But in 1830 the 
Belgians rose in revolt against the House of Orange. The 
King of the Netherlands requested the mediation of the Great 
Powers of Europe; but to his disgust they insisted upon inter- 
vention. In a long series of negotiations, diversified by a 
French attack on the citadel of Antwerp and an English block- 
ade of the Scheldt, the Belgian frontiers were defined, and 
Belgium was erected into a separate kingdom whose perpetual 
neutrality was guaranteed by the powers. These arrange- 
ments were embodied in a great international treaty signed in 
November, 1831; but Belgium and Holland did not come to 
terms till April, 1839. Their agreement was confirmed by the 
five Great Powers in another treaty of the same date, which * 
repeated the guarantee of the independence and neutrality of 
the Belgian Kingdom, and bound it to refrain from interference 
in the armed struggles of other states.* This obligation it 
loyally fulfilled; and [it made a heroic defence against the Ger- 
man invasion, in 1914. This was one of the first of Germany’s 
breaches of its international engagements in the great war, and 

^ [ArHcles 81, 40.] 

> Whtsuton, History of the Law of Nations^ pt. iv, § 26; Fyffe, Modem 
Europe, vol. it, pp. 381-300; Hortfilrt, Map of Europe by Treaty, vol. ii, 
pp. 859-884, 996-998. 
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led to the entry of Great Britain into it in fulfilment of her 
duties towards Belgium.] * 

The strictnessi with which its duty of taking no part in the 
quarrels of other powers was construed, was very well illustrated 
in the course of the negotiations which terminated in the [now 
extinct] neutralization of Luxemburg. In the general settle- 
ment of Europe after the downfall of the first Napoleon, the 
Grand Duchy had been added to the dominions of the King 
of Holland as a separate and independent state, and made into 
a member of the German Confederation. As such its capital 
was garrisoned by Prussian troops, who remained after the 
disruption of the Confederation in 1866. France objected to 
their presence, and threatened war if they were not removed. 
The question was settled by a (Conference, which met at Lon- 
don in May, 1867, and placed the Grand Duchy under the 
collective guarantee of the powers as a permanently neutralized 
territoiy. Pmssia was to withdraw its soldiers, and the forti- 
fications of the city were to be demolished. Belgium, as one 
of the states immediately conceniecl, iook part in the (Conference 
and afiscnted to the conclasions arrived at bj*’ the assembled 
plenipotentiaries, but did not sign the treaty in which they 
were embodied. It contained a guarantee of the neutrality of 
Luxemburg; and Belgium, being itself a permanently neutral- 
ized state, was regarded as incapable of entering into an engage- 
ment which might involve her in war for other purposes than 
those of the strictest self-defence.* This important indication 
of the nature and extent of the obligations attached to a neu- 
tralized state by the public law of Euroix) renders the Confer- 
ence of London memorable from Hie point of view of the jurist. 
But it also possesses a further title to his regard. The five 
Great Powers agreed to invite Italy to join them in sending 
representatives to deal with the matters under consideration. 
Their invitation was held to raise her to the rank of a Great 
Power. She has acted as such on all subsequent occasions; 

‘ [Garner, Intematumal Imw and the World IFor, vol. ii, ch. xxviii. Do 
Viaachor, Belgium* s Case (lOlG).] 

* Fyffc, Modem EvropOf vol. ill, p. 402; Hcrtalct, Map of Europe by 
Treaty, vol. iii, p. 1803. 
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and her elevation seems to show that among the functions of 
primacy performed by the Great Powers ^ must be reckoned 
the addition of fresh states to their number by a process of 
co-option. The political order established by the Conference 
of 1867 remained in existence [until 1919]. On the death of 
the King of Holland in 1890, and the accession of his daughter 
to the Dutch throne, Luxemburg passed under the rule of 
Duke Adolph of Nassau, since by its constitution a female 
was incapable of reigning. But the dissolution of what was a 
purely personal tic has made no difference in the neutralized 
condition of the little state. Its population sympathized 
largely with the French in the war of 1870, and were accused 
by Prince Bismarck of aiding them in various ways inconsist- 
ent with true neutrality. His threat to disregard the integ- 
rity of the Duchy was, however, never carried into effect. 
Probably it fulhlled its purpose by calling the attention of the 
authorities and the people to the tenure on which they held 
their exceptional position.* [The neutralization of Luxem- 
burg, like that of Belgium, was inexcusably violated by Ger- 
many in 1914.] * 

§ 226 

We have now to deal with neutralized provinces, by which 
phrase we mean neutralized portions of states that are free to 
make war at pleasure. The most conspicuous Neutraiiied por- 
instance [was, until 1919] that of Savoy, which tiona of unneutmi- 
was neutralized in 1815 by the treaties of Vienna 
and Paris, and made to ''form a part of the neutrality of 
Switzerland.” Savoy then belonged to Sardinia, and it was 
stipulated that if the neighboring powers were at war the 
province should be evacuated by Sardinian soldiers and 
garrisoned for the time being by the neutral troops of Switzer- 
land. When in 1860 Savoy was ceded to France, both Switzer- 
land and the Great Powers declared that the original engage- 
ment of neutrality was given i,n the interests of all the parties 
to the treaties of 1815, and argued that if the province were 

1 See § 11.3. 

* Amos, Political and Legal Remedies for PTar, pp. 222, 223. 

* [Gamer, International Law and the World Wart vol. n, S§ 453-459.] 
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united to a great military state like France, there could be 
little or no security for the continuance of the special condition 
imposed upon it. France and Sardinia on the other hand 
contended that the neutrality guaranteed to Savoy was in 
favor of Sardinia only; but they wcjre willing to agree that 
I^Vancc, as successor to Sardinia, should fulfil the obligations 
arising out of it.^ No solution of the difficulty by general 
consent was reached at the time; but when in 1883 the Federal 
Council of Switzerland complained of the commencement of 
fortifications by l^Yaiice on the neutralized territory and not 
far from the city of Geneva, the government of the French 
Republic recognized the justice of the Swiss remonstrance 
and ordered the works t<» Ik» discontinued.^ It is clear, theriv- 
fore, that some limitation upon the ordinary rights of sovei^ 
cignty was accepted by lYancc as a condition of its tenure of 
Savoy. Yet it is impossible to saj*' how far that limitation 
extended, and what aniount of recognition of Savoyard neu- 
trality could have been asked of a power which was engaged 
in warfare with hYance. The government of the Republic 
was free to obtain conscripts from the population of the 
province supposed to be neutralized, and to levy therein 
extraordinary taxes for the purpose of supporting the war. It 
would not be obliged to evacuate the territory and allow Swiss 
troops to hold it during hostilities; for nothing of the kind was 
done in the course of the great struggles with Germany in 

1870 [and 1914-1918]. But if France were free to use all the 
resources of Savoy for warlike purposes, it is hardly likely that 
the enemies of France would have abstained from attacking 
Savoyard territory if they had thought themselves likely to 
gain any military advantage from invasion. No German 
troops attempted to penetrate into it during the wars of 1870- 

1871 [and 1914-1918]; but the strategy of their leaders did 
not include military operations so for to the south. Had the 
plan of their campaign required it, they would probably have 
entered the province without hesitation; and it is difficult to 

* Amos, Poliiical and Legal Remedies /wr TFor, pp. 217-218; Wheaton, 
fntematumal Law (Dana’s ed.), note 202. 

* Annual Register for 1883, pp. 269, 270. 
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believe that Italian strategists would have allowed their calcula- 
tions of the chances of invasion to be altered in any way by the 
shadowy neutrality of a portion of the frontier between Italy 
and her northwestern neighbor. [These speculations are now 
beyond solution so far as Savoy is concerned, for its neutralized 
zone ceased to be such by the l^eaty of Versailles, 1919.]' 
But considerations of a similar kind apply to Corfu and Paxo, 
two of the Ionian Islands, which were formally neutralized by 
the Great Powers when the group to which they belonged was 
handed over to Greece in 1864. The King of Greece engaged 
to maintain such neutrality.’’ - His obligations are nowhere 
expressed in more definite phraseology, and it is obvious that 
they are as vague as words can make them. The Greek 
Governincmt draws men and supplies from these islands, as 
from othc^r portions of its dominions; and, that l)eing the case, 
justice appears to demand tliat a power at war with Greece 
should be free to attack and occupy them. When a whole 
state has been neutralized its rights and obligations are clear; 
but legal ingenuity fails before th<‘. attempt to define the immu- 
nities and duties of a neutralized part of a non-neutralized 
whole. Its position is anomalous to the last degree. We 
may rest assured that such an artificial arrangement will not 
stand the strain of a serious war. [In January, 1916, French 
troops made Corfu the headquarters of the Serbian army, in 
spite of the protests of Germany and Austria that this in- 
fringed the neutralization of the island. The defence was 
that, on the score of humanity, a portion of the Serbian army 
needed rest and recuperation in some neutral place with 
adequate sanitary facilities and food supply. Any intent to 
occupy the island for militaiy purposes was disclaimed. This 
can scarcely be described as a satisfactory plea. Another 
defence was that Austrian and German submarines were 
using the island as a base of hostile operations, and that the 
occupation was a precautionary measure against a repetition 
of this. Perhaps the bed way of judging the incident is to 
take it, not as an isolated event, but as one of the circumstances 

^ [Article 435, and Annexes thereto.] 

I Holland, European Concert in the Eaalem Queeiicn, pp. 45-54. 
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in the anomalous intervention in Greece, which has already 
been discussed.] ^ 

Some perception of the difficulties we have indicated seems 
to have influenced the powers assembled in the West African 
Congress of Berlin, when they discussed the question of the 
neutrality of the territories comprised in the conventional 
basin of the Congo, some of which belong to various Euro- 
pean states. Mr. Kasson, the American plenipotentiary, 
proposed that the districts in question should be perma- 
nently neutralized unrler the guarantee of the signatory 
powers. But though the project brought forward by him 
received weighty support, the Congress Anally decided 
against it, on the ground that a belligerent state could not 
be required to deprive itself of a part of its means of action, 
or to refrain from using a portion of its dominions. The 
representative of the United States pointed out that the 
development of America in the colonial epoch had been 
greatly retarded by warn between the European powers who 
held territorial possessions within it, and declared that his 
proposition was formulated with a view to saving Africa 
from similar calamities. The object of the American Gov- 
ernment met with general concurrence, and an attempt was 
made to realize it in the Final Act of the Conference, which 
was signed on Feb. 26, 1885. The eleventh article provided 
that “in case a power exercising rights of sovereignty or 
protectorate in the countries mentioned in Article 1, and 
placed under the free-trade S3rstem, shall be involved in a 
war, then the High Signatory Parties to the present Act, 
and those who shall hereafter adopt it, bind themselves to 
lend their good offices in order that the territories belonging 
to this power and comprised in the conventional free-trade 
zone, shall, by the common consent of this power and the 
other belligerent or belligerents, be placed during the war 
under the rule of neutrality, and considered as belonging to 
a non-lielligerent state, the belligerents henceforth abstain- 
ing from extending hostilities to the territories thus neutral- 

^ [See § 64. Cf . Gamer, International Law and the World War, vql. n, 

5 464.1 
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ized, and from using them as a base for warlike operations.” 
[This Article was not repeated in the Convention of September 
10, 1919) which some of the powers substituted for the Final 
Act of 1885.]^ 

[The Aaland Islands, a small group in the Gulf of 
Finland between the coasts of Sweden and Finland, were 
disarmed and neutralized by a Convention signed at Geneva 
on October 20, 1921. By the Peace of Frediikshamn, 
1809, they and Finland had been taken away from Sweden 
by Russia and amalgamated in the autonomous Grand Duchy 
of Finland, which seceded from Russia in 1917, taking the 
Islands with hc'r. The inhabitants are practically all Swedish, 
and, although the Convention of Geneva assigns them to 
Finland, the preservation of the Swedish language, culture, 
and local traditions is guaranteed. This settlement of a long 
dispute was due to the League of Nations, and Sweden loy- 
ally accepted it, though she was dissatisfied with it.]* 

I 

§ 227 

Seas and straits could be neutralized as well as territory, 
if ail the maritime powers, or even the leading ones among 
them, together with all others specially inter- Neutraiiied 
ested in the area in question, agreed to refrain ’‘“terways. 
from naval hostilities within it and enforce a similar absten- 
tion on recalcitrant states. No such neutralization has been 
definitely effected except in the cases of [the Bpsphorus and 
Dardanelles and] the Suez Canal. But we have) seen that the 
Panama Canal may become a neutralized waterway when 
we considered the Law of Peace.* The rules for its naviga- 
tion contained in the treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States which enacted them, are practically the same 
as those already accepted by all civilized powers either ex- 

' I3ee § 62], and Pnioooh and General Ad of the Weal African Conference, 
in Britidi Parliamentary Papere, Africa, No. 4 (1885), pp. 146r-140, 183-185, 
256-258, 307. 

* [H. W. V. Temperley, Second Year of the Lco^/ue (1922), pp. 28-29. 
BriUah Year Book of IrUerwUicnal Law (1921 -1922), p. 159.] 

> See §fi 89, 90. 
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pressly or tacitly for the Suez Canal. Moreover, the United 
States, to whom control has been committed, is both able 
and willing to enforce the provisions which forbid warlike 
operations in the canal or its approaches. These special 
circumstances justify the conclusion that, as no important 
power or group of powers has challenged the arrangements 
[which in strictness are limited to Great Britain and the United 
States, the Panama Canal will soon l)c, if it has not already 
been, neutralized by the joint eiTect of these arrangements 
and of the tacit consent of other powers.] As regards the 
Suez Canal, the Convention of 1888, which imposed on it 
and its approaches a permanently neutral character, was 
signed by the six Great Powers of Europe, together with 
Turkey, Spain, and the Netherlands. Moreover, its six- 
teenth ai-ticle contained a stipulation that other powers 
should be invited to accede to it. It bore, therefore, from 
the first the character of a great international act, and has 
had that quality more deeply impressed on it as time went 
on by the tacit if not the express consent of the civilized 
world. It is this alone that has given to the canal a definite 
status and settled its position in International Law. In 
1856 the Khedive Said, in a concession to M. de Lesseps, de- 
clared that the canal and its ports should always be open as 
neutral passages to all ships of commerce.^ This unilateral 
statement was invoked by the grt?at FrciKih engineer in 
1882, in support of his contention that the British, in seizing 
the canal and making it the base of their operations in Egypt, 
were guilty of unlawful interference with a neutralized 
waterway. But he stood almost 'alone in the view he took 
of their proceedings. His protests were disregarded by 
statesmen, who began soon after they were made the long 
and intricate series of negotiations which led to the Conven- 
tion of 1888. It is obvious that, had the canal been already 
neutralized, it would not have been necessary to spend five 
or six years on the discussion of plans for imposing a neutral 
character upon it. 

^ British Parliamentary Papers, Egypt^ No. 23 (1883), p. 6. 
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§ 228 

One of the most important distinctions in the whole range 
of International Law is that between the two senses of the 
word neutral when used as a substantive. It 
may mean either a neutral state or an individ- ** ^ 

ual who is a subject and citizen of a neutral state. The rights 
and obligations of the former differ widely from those of the 
latter. In order to keep them separate we must make a dis- 
tinction at the outset between the two great divisions into 
which the whole Law of Neutrality naturally falls. They are 

I. Rights and obligations as between Belligerent States 
and Neutral States. 

II. Rights and obligations as between Belligerent States, 
and Neutral Individuals. 

The distinction has only to be stated in order to be recog- 
nized as just and necessary. A neutral state has many rights 
against a belligerent which from the nature of the case a neu- 
tral individual cannot have, and is under many obligations 
from which a neutral individual is free. On the other hand 
the neutral individual may do many acts which the neutral 
state may not do, and is subjected to many interferences from 
which the neutral state is free. And just as the rights and 
obligations differ in the two cases, so also do the remedies. 
When state wrongs state, the remedy is international; but 
when a neutral individual indulges in conduct which a beUigeiv 
ent has a right to prevent, the injured government strikes 
directly at him and punishes him in its own courts. The neu- 
tral state of which he is a subject has nothing to do with the 
matter, unless the belligerent attempts to punish for acts 
deemed innocent by International Law or to inflict severer 
penalties than its rules allow. As we consider in detail the 
rights and obligations of neutrality, the distinction we have 
just drawn in outline will become fully apparent. 

Our two main divisions work out into a variety of subor- 
dinate heads, each of which will be dealt with in a separate 
chapter. The following table shows in a graphic manner the 
way in which we propose to arrange the subject. 
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I. law of Neatrality as between 
State and State. 


II. Law of Neutrality as between 
States and individuaJs. 


(1) Duties of a Belligerent State 

towards Neutral States. 

(2) Duties of a Neutral State 

towards Belligerent States. 

(1) Ordinary Neutral Commerce. 

(2) Blockade. 

(3) Contraband Trade. 

(4) Unneutial Sonrice. 



CHAPTER II 


THE DUTIES OF BELLIGERENT STATES TOWARDS NEUTRAL 

STATES 

§ 229 

The law of nations defines with a fair amount of clearness 
the obligations of belligerent states in their dealings with those 
of their neighbors who remain neutral in the contest. The 
first and most important of their duties in this connection is 
To refrain from carrying on hostilities within neutral 
territory. 

We have already seen that, though this obligation was recog- 
nized in theory during the infancy of International Law, it 
was often very impcjifectly observed in practice.^ (i) To refmm 
But in modern times it has been strictly en- 
forced, and any state which knowingly ordered neutral territory, 
warlike operations to be carried on in neutral territory, or 
refused to disavow and make reparation for such acts when 
committed by its subordinates on their own initiative, would 
bring down upon itself the reprobation of civilized mankind. 
Hostilities may be earned on in the territory of either bel- 
ligerent, on the high seas, and in territory belonging to no 
one. Neutral land and neutral territorial waters are sacred. 
No acts of warfare may lawfully take place within them. The 
Hague Conference of 1907 declared in the fifth C'onvention 
which dealt with neutrality in land warfare that “the territory 
of neutral powo's is inviolable,”* and in the corresponding 
thirteenth (Convention which dealt with maritime war that 
“any act of hostility, including therein capture and the exer- 
cise of the right of search, committed by belligerent warships 
in the territorial waters of a neutral power, constitutes a 
violation of neutrality and is strictly forbidden,” * P>en 
when cruisers have begun the chase of an enemy vessel on 
* ^ See § 223. * See Article 1. * See .\rticle 2. 
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the high seas, they may not follow it into neutral waters, and 
there complete the capture. 

In the year 1800 a just and logical extension of these rules 
was made by a great British judge who has never been ac- 
counted a champion of neutral rights. We refer to Sir W. 
Scott, who laid down in the case of the Twee Gehroeders ' 
“an act of hostility is not to take its commencement on neu- 
tral ground.” He also said, “I am of opinion that no use of 
a neutral territoiy for the purposes of war is to be permitted. I 
do not say remote uses, such as procuring provisions and 
refreshments, and acts of that nature, which the law of nations 
universally tolerates, but that no proximate acts of war are in 
any manner to be allowed to originate on neutral grounds.” 
And in pursuance of this view he released four Dutch ships, 
which had been captured in Dutch waters by boats sent from 
the sides of a British man-of-war lying not far off in neutral 
Prussian waters. General acceptance has been given to the 
doctrine that the completion of preparations for an immediate 
act of hostility is forbidden to belligerents in neutral waters. 
This interpretation of the received rule would suffice to bring 
within its prohibitions the assemblage in a neutral bay of a 
number of torpedo boats prepared to make a sudden dash for a 
neighboring port belonging to the other belligerent, especially 
if they stole into the bay or harbor one by one, having picked 
their way towards it along a neutral coast-line. Indeed, it 
might be argued that any use by belligerent torpedo boats of 
neutral waters which lay near a hostile line of naval communi- 
cation was forbidden, since nothing would be easier for them 
than to make a dash from thence at a passing enemy squadron 
many miles out at sea. 

[A complicated case with respect to breach of neutrality was 
that of the Reakitelnij a Russian torpedo boat.] * She escaped 

^ C. Robinson, AdmiraUy ReportSf voL izi, pp. 162, 164, 165. 

* [The author seemed to think that possibly this was a case of extreme 
necessity justifying breach of neutral territory; and conceivably there are 
circumstances which will justify infraction of neutrality (Cf. Oppen- 
heim, Inlemational Law vol. n § 326); but he had cited immediately 
before it the case of the Caroline from which he deduced this doctrine. 
It is true that the Caroline is an authority on sdf-pieservation, hut it 
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from Port Arthur, then besieged by Japan, on August 10, 1904, 
and in spite of pursuit by two Japanese destroyers entered the 
neutral Chinese harbor of Chefoo the next morning. From 
thence she is said to have sent important despatches to the 
Russian government. The two Japanese vessels waited out- 
side till the night of August 11, and then entered the harbor, 
as their enemy did not come out. Meanwhile the Chinese 
authorities and the Russian commander had carried on negoti- 
ations, which ended in an agreement that the vessel should bo 
disarmed and interned. Some kind of disarmament was 
effected, but how far it extended is very doubtful. There is 
a direct conflict of testimony between the Japanese officers on 
one side and the Russian and Chinese officers on the other. 
The former declare that coaling had lx;en permitted, that no ef- 
fective steps towards disarmament had been taken, and in 
particular that all the ammunition was left on board. The 
latter assert that the vessel had been disarmed completely, 
and in particular that the guns had been rendered useless 
and the engines disabled. In the early morning of August 
12, a Japanese party boarded the Reshitelni, and offered her 
commander the alternative of putting to sea in an hour or 
surrender. They were met by a refusal followed by an un- 
successful attempt to blow up the vessel; and after a short 
struggle they seized her and carried her off.^ If the case had 
stood alone, little could Ikj said in defence of the action of 
Japan. But it was one of a series, in all of which the action 
of China had l)ecn weak and dubious. She allowed Russia 
to violate her neutrality again and again, and had, therefore, 
little reason for feeling aggrieved when Japan retorted in 
kind. But nevertheless the Japanese authorities acted with 
undue harshness. Evidently they had marked down their 
prey, and did not mean to let it escape them. Their correct 
course would have been to give the Chinese officials a few 

is out of place under the law of neutrality, because it arose in con- 
nection with a rebellion, not with a war; and neutrality was therefore 
out of the question. The case has consequently been transferred to § 65.] 
tTakahashi, Iniernalional Law applied to the RitesthJapaneee TTor, pp. 
437-444; Lawrence, War and Neutrality in the Far East, 2d ed., pp. 292"2d4, 
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hours to secure complete disarmament and internment. At 
the end of that period, if what they demanded had not been 
done to the satisfaction of the Japanese consul, they would 
have been quite justified in capturing the Russian vessel. 
Incidentally the case throws light on another point. Resist- 
ance was offered to the boarding party when they made their 
capture; but it was never maintained that this in itself dis- 
entitled the Russians to any redress that might be due to 
them for the seizure. This fact, as far as it goes, supports the 
doctrine that a belligerent vessel suddenly attacked in neutral 
waters has the right to defend herself if the neutral cannot or 
will not defend her, though her first duty is to appeal, if there 
is time, to the local authorities for protection.^ [Another case 
where the facts were disputed occurred during the great war. 
After the battle of the Falkland Islands in 1915, the German 
cruiser, Dresden, escaped from the British fleet, took refuge in 
a neutral Chilean port, and asked to be allowed to stay there 
eight days for engine repairs. The Chilean port authority 
refused this, and the captain was told that the vessel must 
quit the poH within 24 hours, or be interned. As she did not 
leave within that period, the captain was notified that the 
penalty of internment had been incurred. Meanwhile two 
British cniisers entered the port, and opened fire on the 
Dresden. She hoisted a flag of truce and informed the British 
that she was in neutral waters. This was disregarded, and she 
was given the choice of surrender or destruction. Her captain, 
however, adopted another course by giving orders to the crew 
to blow her up and sink her. The Chilean Government, in 
putting forward this case to Great Britain as a breach of 
neutrality by the British cruisers, pointed out that any fears as 
to the Dresden escaping were needless owing to the close watch 
kept by the British squadron, and that therefore their action ‘ 
was not justifiable on that ground. The British Government, 
in replying, offered a full and ample apology, though it 
alleged doubt as to the facts from which it did not appear that 

‘ [Of. Oppenheim, IriUrnaHonal Law, \ol. xi S 320. Westlake, /nter- 
noMmoI Law, vol. n. p. 239. Pesroe Higgins, Hague Peace Conferences, 
p.463.] 
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the Dresden had accepted internment, but had her colours 
flying and guns trained, and might have escaped in defiance 
of the Chilean authorities. But the Chilean statement was 
taken as accurate, owing to the length of time that an investi- 
gation would have required.] ^ 

[The infringement of neutrality by belligerent aircraft will be 
considered under the duties of neutral states.]^ 


§ 230 


We will now consider the duty of a belligerent 
To leave unmolested as far as possible neutral submarine cables. 

And in this connection it will be convenient to deal with 
the various questions that have arisen in recent years with 
regard to such cables in time of war, though 

- ,1 .. (2) To leave unmo- 

many of them are concerned with the action icatcd aa far as poe- 
of neutrals rather than the proceedings of 

marine oablaa. 

belligerents,* 

Submarine cables are comparatively now things. The 
largely signed Convention of 1884 laid down rules for their 
protection in ordinary circumstances, but expressly reserved 
full liberty of action to states at war. Since it was nego- 
tiated law-making treaties have come into existence in abun- 
dance, but among all their stipulations there is but one article 
that bears on the subject we are considering. It is contained 
in the Hague Code of land warfare as revised in 1907, and 
provides that submarine cables connecting territory under 
belligerent occupation and neutral territory arc not to be 
seized or destroyed except under stress of absolute necessity. 
If cut, they must be restored and compensations arranged at 
the conclusion of pcace.^ Usage cannot be invoked to make 
good deficiencies of legislation, for there has not been suf- 
ficient time to create a body of customary law. But states- 
men and writers have made many proposals, some of them 


^[American Journal of IrUemaHorud Law (1916) Official DocumerUe, 
vol. X, pp. 72-76.1 * [See S 236.1 

*G. G. Wilson, Submarine Tdegra'pbic Cablea in their JfUemaHonal 
EdatUme. * See Artide 54. 
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luminous and well-considered^ others more remarkable for 
ingenuity than utility. In 1869 the United States suggested, 
without result, the neutralization of all submarine cables, and 
the powers were asked in vain to make wanton destruction 
of them in the open sea an act of piracy.^ In the Hispano- 
American War of 1898 it was sought to hnd justification for 
the cutting of cables between neutral and enemy territory by 
laborious attempts to prove that they were contraband or 
composed of contraband material. And it was argued that if 
a cable reached the land at a port under blockade, the sending 
of warlike messages into the place was for that reason an 
offence which called for the destruction of the instrument 
whereby it was committed. In 1904 a new theory was pub- 
lished in Germany to the effect that a submarine cable is under 
the territorial sovereignty of the country from whose soil it 
proceeds. It is a bridge under the water, a sort of tentacle or 
arm of dominion pushed forth into the depths.* There seems 
no need for these somewhat far-fctched analogies and recon- 
dite arguments. The simple principle that ocean cables are 
means of communication is sufficient. When they arc used 
by the enemy they may be controlled, or in the last resort cut, 
in any place where it is lawful to cany on hostilities, without 
regard to ownership or connection with neutral shores, just as 
a railway passing through a hostile country may be tom up on 
enemy soil, whcjther it is prolonged into neutral territory or 
not. The question of when and where cables may be cut, 
and the question of how to treat neutral owners and users of 
them, are important and difficult. The l)cst way to deal 
with them is to take separately the cases which may arise. 
They may be reduced to four. 

The first occurs when the cable connects two poHians of the 
territory of a helligererU. Then undoubtedly he may destroy 
it if he pleases; and the enemy may destroy it if he can, 
whether he picks it up in hostile waters or on the high seas. 
Only in neutral waters is it free from attack. In 1903 the 

* Moore, Iniemational Imw Digest, vol. n, pp. 23, 475, 476. 

*Scholz, Krieg und Seekabel, quoted by Phillipson, Studies in Inter- 
national LaWj pp. 60-71. 
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Government of Brazil broke the submarine cable in the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro as the revolted fleet under Admiral Mello 
entered, and in the Hispano-American War of 1898 the 
Americans cut the cable along the coast of Cuba between 
Havana and Santiago.^ Further, belligerents may exercise 
a censorship over all telegrams they convey, and refuse to 
receive despatches they regal'd as suspicious. At the begin- 
ning of the Boer War Great Britain resorted to these measures 
in connection with the cables between England and South 
Africa, which were not only under British sovereignty, but 
were also British-owned. For a time she refused all cipher 
despatches, and censored all telegrams proceeding by way of 
Aden. In August, 1901, after the back of the Boer resistance 
had been broken, she reopened the service to telegrams sent 
in any of the authorized commercial codes. Violent protests 
were made in the continental press; but she was clearly within 
her rights. Neutrals cannot be allowed to use belligerent 
cables to the detriment of the State which controls them. 

The second case arises when the cable connects the territories 
of the two belligerents. Then cither or both may cut it, or they 
may enter into arrangements for working it in such a way as to 
preclude its use for warlike purposes. Thus in 1877 at the 
beginning of the Turko-Russian War the Turks cut the cable 
between Constantinople and Odessa. But in 1894 the neutral- 
owned cables connecting China and Japan were not cut be- 
cause the proprietors undertook to pass no warlike messages; 
and in 1898 at the outbreak of the Hispano-American War both 
sides agreed to keep intact the cable between Havana and Key 
West, each subjecting all messages sent in at his end to a se- 
vere censorship, and allowing no ciphers to pass.^ The right 
to cut cables uniting the territories of the two belligerents, and 
also those uniting two parts of the territory of the same bel- 
ligerent, was recognized by the Institute of International Law 
in 1902 [and 1913], except in neutral or neutralized waters.* 

Our third and most difficult case is met with when the cable 

1 PhiHipaon, Studies in IrOemational Lav, p. 72. * Ibid., pp. 73, 74. 

* Anntiatre de VInatitut' de DroU IrUernaiiondl, 1902, p. 331. [Ibid, 1913, 
pp. 657-658.1 
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connects the territory of a belligerent with that of a netUral. In 
connection with it we encounter grave differences of opinion. 
On the one hand the right of the neutral to hold communication 
with either belligerent has been strongly asserted, and on the 
other the right of a belligerent to prevent warlike information 
reaching his enemy. It is obvious that some kind of working 
compromise is necessary. In 1902 the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law could go no further than the assertion that the 
neutral must not allow the transmission of despatches which 
lend asfflstanco to one of the belligerents. It also denied to a 
belligerent the right to cut on the high seas a cablo connecting 
enemy and neutral tcrritoiy, except in cases whei’e it had es- 
tablished an effective blockade of the enemy landing place; 
[and this was superseded by a similar provision in its Manual of 
the Laws of Maritime Warfare, 1913.]^ But there seems no 
good reason why blockade should be deemed to affect the 
bottom of the sea beneath the keels of the blockading ships, 
nor on the other hand why a belligerent should be denied the 
right to perform in the open waters of the globe one particular 
kind of warlike operation which involves no unsuspected dan- 
ger to neutral life and limb, when ho is at liberty to perform 
therein all others of a similar kind. It should, of course, be 
provided that such a drastic method should not be resorted to 
unless' it is the only way of preventing the transmission of val- 
uable information to the enemy. It may happen that little use 
of a cable for warlike purposes is likely to l)e made, wliile the 
use of it for peaceful purposes is enonnous. In such circum- 
stances a belligerent might not care to take the responsibility 
of cutting it, as was the case with Spain, when in her war of 
1898 with the United States she refrained from interfering with 
any of the 'cables between Europe and the shores of her enemy. 
It is also possible that some agreement might be come to be- 
tween the belligerents and the neutral to seal the cable at both 
ends during the war, or to use it subject to a satisfactory cen- 
sorship. But in the last resort there should exist liberty to cut, 
as the United States cut in the war of 1898 the cables between 
Santiago and Jamaica, and Manila and Hong-Kong. The 
1 Anntiaire, 1902, p. 332; [1913, p. 668]. 
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question of compensation to neutral owners then arises, though 
surely none need be made to enemies. In the cases just men- 
tioned the United States maintained that no right to payment 
existed, but as a matter of equity made good the actual damage 
done.^ We have already seen that the Hague Code for land 
warfare allows submarine cables connecting an occupied terri- 
tory with a neutral territory to be seized or destroyed in the 
case of absolute necessity, under an obligation to restore and 
compensate when peace is made. We must also remember 
that the Second Hague Conference expressed in its Final Act 
the wish that in default of a naval code the powers should 
**apply as far as possible to war by sea the principles of the 
Convention relative to the Laws and Customs of War on land.” 
These considerations support the view that, subject to com- 
pensation, destruction on the high seas is permissible in the last 
resort. [In the great war. Great Britain cut two German 
cables to the United States (then neutral), and the Germans 
cut a British cable near Fanning Island, but otherwise left 
British cable communication with America intact. The 
result was that, while the British were unhampered, the Ger- 
mans had no cable available to the United States, and made a 
complaint to that effect. The American reply however main- 
tained the lawfulness of severing cables by belligerents in the 
circumstances.]^ 

The fourth and last case comes before us when the cable con^ 
necta the territories of two neutrals. As to tliis the opinion of 
jurists is almost if not quite unanimous. The Institute of 
International Law at its Brussels meeting in 1902 agreed that 
such cables wore inviolable.® The United States Naval War 
Code of 1900 laid down the same nile;® [the Code was with- 
drawn in 1904, but this provision is embodied in instructions 
for the Navy of the United States, governing maritime war- 
fare, issued in June, 1917]. But a difficulty might arise when 
a cable with two neutral termini was a link in a chain of tele- 
graphic communications used by a belligerent for his warlike 

* U. S. Naval War College, IfUenuUional Law Sit^uMonSf 1001, pp. 177, 

178. ■ [Gamer, Intemationa!. Law and the World TTor, voL ii, § 660.] 

* Annuaire, 1902, p. .331 ; 101.3, p. 657. « See Artirie 5. 
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purposes. Then, if diplomatic action failed to secure a closure 
of it to his messages, the other belligerent might claim with 
some reason a right to cut it. But undoubtedly the general 
rule must be that cables between neutral shores cannot be 
molested.^ 

§ 231 

In addition to respecting neutral sovereignty by refraining 
within its area from warlike operations, whether fully devel- 
oped or in their incipient stages, it is the duty of belligerents 

To abstain from making on neiUral territory direct preparations 

for acts of hostility. 

Warlike expeditions may not be fitted out within neutral 
borders, nor may neutral land or waters be made a base of 
fwinmakinKon opcrations against an enemy. The fighting 
neutral territory forces of a belligerent may not be reinforced or 
foraota recruited in neutral territory, and supplies of 
tiiity. arms and warlike stores or other equipments of 

direct use for war may not lie obtained thonnn by belligerent 
warships.* Thcfsc prohibitions are imposed by International 
Law; and if a Mligcrcnt ignores them or a neutral suffers 
them to be ignored, the aggrieved i)artics, whether neutral 
or belligerent, can demand reparation and take means to 
prevent a repetition of the offence. But they do not apply 
to suppli(;s and equipments that are useful for such purposes 
as sustaining life or carrying on navigation. With regard to 
these it used to be hcild that they were left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of neutrals, who could make what arrangements they 
pleased, as long as they laid down the rules that were reason- 
able in themselves and applied them with absolute impar- 
tiality. The result was a mosaic of diverse and sometimes 
contradictory regulations, bewildering to belligerents and 
derogatory to the claim of International Law to be regarded 
as a science. The powers assembled at the Hague in 1907 

* [See Pearce Hifg^ns in Britinh Year Book of Itdernaitional Law (1921-* 
1922), pp. 27-36.1 

* Fifth Hague Comoenlion of 1907 Article 4; Thirteenth Hagfio Canueniion 
of 1907, Articles 6, 18. 
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endeavored to remedy the confusion by negotiating a con- 
vention concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral States 
in Maritime War. Its provisions bear throughout the marks 
of compromise. To some extent they retain the old liberty 
accorded to neutral governments. But in a large degree 
they limit it, and turn what had previously been questions 
for municipal regulation into matters controlled by generfd 
agreement. The Convention thus became a law-making 
document on a large s(;ale, though it did little else than give 
a somewhat grudging and maimed consecration to rules that 
had previously been enforced by a state or group of states. 
We shall consider its provisions in the next Chapter, when 
we come to deal with the duties of neutral governments. 

A belligerent, as we have just seen, is bound not to use 
neutral territory as a base of operations, or as a convenient 
place for the organization of warlike expeditions which may 
proceed from thence to attack the enemy or prey upon his 
commerce. But it is impossible to understand the nature and 
extent of thes<; obligations without an examination of the exact 
sense to be attached to the two phrases, “base of operations” 
and “warlike expedition.” The former is a technical term 
of the military art, and was introduced into International 
Law when the growing sense of state-duty rendered it neces- 
sary to define with accuracy the limits of belligerent liberty 
and neutral forbearance. It is to bo found in the second of 
the three rules of the Treaty of Washington of 1871; ‘ but the 
Geneva arbitrators did not attempt to explain it in th(»r award. 
It occurs without comment in the French Neutrality Regula- 
tions of 1898 and 1904, and also in the Hague Convention 
on maritime neutrality Hall has a most able discussion on 
it,® in the course of which he contends that “continued use 
is above all things the crucial test of a base”; but it is difficult 
to resist the argument that, though continuous use does 
undoubtedly make a place from which supplies and reinforce- 
ments are drawn into a base, yet we cannot go so far as to say 
that without continuous use there can be no question of any 

>SeG §$62,236. > See Article 5. 

* Jntemaliondl Low, 7th ed., § 221. 
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violation of neutrality. It is quite possible for instance, to 
conceive of a case where the admission into a neutral port of 
a warlike expedition for the purpose of refitment and coaling 
would enable it to strike a successful blow at some neighboring 
possession of the other belligerent. Surely in such circum^ 
stances the port would be a base of operations, even though the 
belligerent flag was seen in it on no other occasion during the 
war. The phrase we are considering is often used in connec- 
tion with such matters as the supply of arms and ammunition, 
the recruitment of men, and the addition of equipments for 
war. But these things were prohibited definitely and directly 
long before the phrase was introduced, and it cannot be regarded 
as prohibiting them all over again indefinitely and indirectly. 
It is suggested that the words should be used to cover cases 
where acts which neutrals need not prohibit when done to a 
slight extent or for a short time, have taken place on such a 
scale or for so long a time as to turn them into occurrences 
highly beneficial to the belligerent in pursuit of his warlike 
ends. For instance, a brief visit to a neutral port is quite 
allowable, but a lengthy stay for purijoses of rest and refitment 
should be forbidden; or a prize may he taken in and kept for 
a short period, but if the port is filled with prizes and they are 
left in safety there for an indbfiuite time, it should be regarded 
as a base of operations. 

We have now to consider what is meant by a warlike expe- 
dition. When an army is organized or a squadron fitted out 
in neutral tenitoiy, with men, officers, arms, and equipment 
complete, there can be no doubt about the prcipricty of the 
description. But what effect has the absence of some of the 
elements which must be combined in ord<jr to make a fight- 
ing force? An answer to this question is best given by refer- 
ence to the cases in which the point was decided. In 1828 
a civil war broke out in Portugal between the partisans of 
Donna Marla, the youthful constitutional sovereign, and those 
of her uncle, Don Miguel, who had seized the throne as the 
champion of absolutism. A body of troops in the service of 
Donna Maria, being driven out of Portugal, took refuge in 
England, and, along with other Portuguese adherents of the 
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constitutional cause, endeavored to fit out an expedition in 
favor of their mistress. The British Grovemment warned 
them that it would not allow the execution of such a design^ 
and was informed in reply that the only object of the refugees 
was to send unarmed Portuguese and Brazilian subjects in 
unarmed merchant vessels to Brazil, then under the rule of 
an Emperor belonging to the royal house of Portugal. Early 
In 1829 about seven hundred men under Count Saldanha 
embarked at Plymouth in four unarmed vessels, nominally 
for Brazil, but really for Terceira, one of the Azores which had 
remained faitliful to Donna Maria. They were unarmed, 
but under militaiy^ command; and the arms intended for them 
had previously been shipped as merchandise from another port. 
Off Port Praya in Terceira they were intercepted by Captain 
Walpole of the Ranger^ who had beem despatched from Eng- 
land to see that they did not land in the Azores. He told 
Count Saldanha that they were free to go where they would 
except to the islands. On the refusal of the Portuguese 
commander to give up his purpose or yield to anything but 
force, his vessels were escorted to a point within five hundred 
miles of the English Channel. Captain Walpole then returned 
to Terceira, and the baffled expedition put into Brest. The 
case cstabhslicd the doctrine tliat, when a warlike expedition 
is fitted out on neutral ground against a belligerent, its indi- 
vidual members need not be armed in order to bring it within 
the purview of the law, if only thoj' are organized as soldiers 
and placed under military command. Jurists have generally 
held that the British ministers were right in their view of the 
illegality of the expedition, and wrong in the means they took 
to stop it. They should have prcvcnteil its departure from 
British waters where they had jurisdiction, instead of eoero- 
ing it in Portuguese waters and on the high seas where they 
had none. By the proceedings they ordered they violated the 
territorial sovereignty of another state in their zeal to prevent 
a violation of their own.^ , 

Another ({uestion in connection with expeditions was raised 

> PhillimoTO, IrUernatwnal Law, vol. ni, §S CLX| Snow, Cases on 
IntemaHonal Law, pp. 421-425. 
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in 1870, when a large number of Frenchmen and Germans, 
resident in the United States, returned to their own country 
at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, in order to fulfil 
their obligation of military service. As long as they trav- 
elled singly or in small groups as ordinary passengers, no 
international question could by any possibility arise. But 
in one case as many as twelve hundred French subjects 
embarked at New York in two French ships which carried a 
cargo of rifles and ammunition. The attention of Mr. Fish, 
then Secretary of State in President Grant’s Cabinet, was 
called to the matter. He decided that the vessels could not 
be looked upon as constituting a warlike expedition against 
Gennany; and there can be little doubt that he was right. ^ 
The Frenchmen were unarmed and unofficered. There was 
no attempt to submit them to military discipline, and though 
it was not denied that they would bo enrolled in the fighting 
forces of their countiy as soon as they reached its soil, it was 
held that they did not leave New York in an organized con- 
dition. Their warlike uses were too remote for them to be 
considered as a portion of the combatant forces of France in 
such a sense that American neutrality was violated by their 
departure, though they could have IxHm made prisoners of 
war if the vessels which carried them had been captured on 
the voyage by German cruisers. 

The two cases we have given will enable us to form a fair 
idea of what constitutes a warlike expedition.* It must go 
forth with a present purpose of engaging in hostilities; it must 
be under military or naval command; and it must be organized 
with a view to proximate acts of war. But it need not be in a 
position to commence fighting the moment it leaves the 
shelter of neutral territory, nor is it necessary that its indi- 
vidual members should carry with them the arms they hope 
soon to use. When a belligerent attempts to organize por- 
tions of his combatant forces on neutral soil or in neutral 
waters, he commits thereby a gross offence against the sover- 

^ Hall, IfUemaHonal ImWj 7th ed., § 222. 

* [See also Curtis in American Jo^mtal of International Law, vol. vii 
(1914), pp. 1-37; 224r-266.] 
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eignty of the neutral government, and probably involves it in 
difficulties with the other belligerent, who suffers in proportion 
to his success in his unlawful enterprise. The injured neu- 
tral may not only demand reparation and indemnity, but 
may also use force, if necessary, to prevent the departure of 
expeditions from its territory or seize the persons and things 
of which they are composed. 


§ 232 

The next duty of belligerent states is 


(4) To obey regula- 
tiona made for the 
protection of neu- 
trality. 

But it allows 


To obey regulations made for the Tprotedion of neutrality. 

By the common law of nations the land forces 
of the combatants are not allowed to cross a 
neutral frontier, and the Hague Convention of 
1907 (No. V) on neutrality in land warfare 
places a wide construction on the prohibition.’ 
under strict conditions ^ a passage over neutral territory to the 
sick and wounded of belligerent armies.* The only other case 
in which bodies of soldiers may be permitted to cross neutral 
borders occurs when they are driven over them by the enemy. 
In such circumstances humanity forbids that they should be 
forced back to captivity or death by lines of neutral bayonets; 
but at the same time impartiality demands that they shall not 
Ixi allowed to use the territory they have entered as a place of 
refuge, in which, safe from pursuit, they can reorganize their 
shattered forces, and from which they can sally forth to renew 
the conflict when occasion offers. The two are reconciled by 
the practice of disarming them as soon as they cross the 
frontier and retaining them in honorable detention till the 
conclusion of the war. This is called interning^ and the troops 
BO treated are said to be interned. They are bound to submit 
to the process and to make no attempt to compromise the 
neutrality of the state in which they find asylum. The 
expenses to which it is put in consequence of their presence 
should be repaid by their own government.^ An example of 


^SeeArtide8l,2. * See $105. ■ See Article 14. 

* See Fifth Hague Conventiim of 1907 ^ Articles 11, 12. 
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internment occurred in 1871, when eighty-iive thousand ragged 
and starving French troops, the wreck of Bourbaki’s army, 
took refuge within the Swiss frontier from the pursuit of 
Manteuffol in the closing days of the Franco-German War. 
They received permission to cross it by special convention 
between their commander. General Clinchant, and the Swiss 
General Herzog, and were at once disarmed, clothed and fed, 
by the orders of the central government of the Helvetic 
Republic. At the conclusion of peace they returned to France 
under an agreement between the two countries which provided 
for the payment by the latter of a lump sum to defray the 
costs to which the administration and citizens of Switzerland 
had been put in consequence of their presence.^ [Other in- 
stances of internment occurred during the great war,’ and 
a peculiar question as to the passage of troops occurred 
after the cessation of hostilities. By the armistice of No- 
vember 11, 1918, Germany undertook to evacuate within 
fifteen days the territories which she had invaded. On 
November 13, the Dutch notified the principal victorious 
powers that some strong German units hud demanded a 
passage across Limburg, a tongue of Dutch neutral territory; 
that the Dutch government had been unable to resist this 
demand; and that it was influenced in allowing it by the fact 
that it was to the greatest interest of the allies to have Belgium 
evacuated as soon as possible, and that internment was out 
of the question owing to the acuteness of the food situation in 
Holland and the lack of accommodation there. Accordingly, 
over 70,000 German troops were disarmed and allowed to 
cross Limburg on their way to Germany. The allied govern- 
ments protested against this as a breach by Holland of her 
neutrality, and technically it may have been such, for an 
armistice does not end a war, and the proper course was in- 
ternment. At the same time, the comparative strength of the 
German forces, and the shortness of food in Holland made a 
strict observance of neutrality difficult, and after further 

> Fyffe, Modem Europe, vol. m, 462; Annual BegiOer for 1871, pp. 160, 
161; Calvo, DroU Interwdional, { 2834. 

* [Oppenheim, Tntemational Loid, vol. ix, S 330.] 
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discussion the matter dropped.] [Aircraft and their crews 
landing on neutral territory during the great war were as a 
rule interned, but this apparently did not apply to crews of 
such craft rescued on the high seas and brou^t into neutral 
territory.] ^ 

In sea warfare practice favors admission under conditions, 
instead of exclusion. Unless a neutral expressly forbids the 
entry of belligerent warships, they may freely enjoy the 
hospitality of its ports and waters. Permission is assumed 
in the absence of any notice to the contrary, but nevertheless 
it is a privilege based upon the consent of the neutral, and 
therefore capable of being accompanied by conditions or 
withdrawn altogether as a punishment for illegal conduct.* 
Moreover, a rule of absolute exclusion may be adopted as long 
as it is applied to each of the combatants, the latest instance 
being that afforded by the Scandinavian powers in the Russo- 
Japanese War.* Belligerent commanders can demand that 
they shall not be asked to submit to unjust and unreasonable 
restraints, and that whatever rules are made shall be enforced 
impartially on both sides. But further they cannot go. 
Where they enter on sufferance they must respect the wishes 
of those who permit their presence. Only when their vessels 
are driven by stress of weather, or otherwise reduced to an 
unseaworthy condition, can they insist on admission as a 
matter of strict law. Their right to shelter under such cir- 
cumstances is called the Right of Asylum, and cannot be re- 
fused by a neutral without a breach of international duty. 
[During the great war, the powers fighting against Dermany 
urged neutral powers to exclude altogether enemy submarines 
on the grounds of the ease with which they could escape control 
and observation, the impossibility of identifying them and 
determining whether they were neutral or belligerent, com- 
batant or non-combatant, and the fact that replenishment of 
them constituted the port from which they drew their supplies 
a base of naval operations. Neutral states, however, did 

^ [t'auGhille, DroU International Public, vol. ii, § 1461‘.] 

* [Oppenheim, IntemaHonal Law, to], n, § o41 a.] 

* Dtwrence, War and Neutrality in ifw Far East, 2d. ed., pp. 133, 134. 
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not by any means universally adopt the course suggested. 
Sweden, Norway, and Holland, it is true, refused admission to 
submarines except in case of force majeure, and Spain excluded 
them altogether on pain of internment; but the United States 
allowed them to enter its ports.^ It cannot be denied that 
there was much force in the allied contention that there is a 
marked difference in this respect between submarines and 
surface craft. In fact the whole question of entiy needs 
reconsideration. A suggested solution is that neutrals should 
be forbidden to allow the entry into their territorial waters of 
belligerent warships of any description, except those chased by 
the enemy or disabled by battle or storm l)ut whether naval 
powers with few coaling stations would be likely to accept this 
is open to question. 

One other point in this connection may be disposed of here. 
There seems to be no valid reason for distinguishing a purely 
commercial submarine of the enemy from any merchant sur- 
face vessel, so far as free entry into neutral ports is concerned.* 
Argument to the contrary seems to be based on the difficulty of 
making such a vessel comply with visit and search by a belligcr' 
ent.^ But surely a merchant vessel does not cease to be such 
because she can escape pursuit easily.] 

In recent times many states have issued neutrality rcgula^- 
tions at the beginning of wars in which they wore not engaged, 
while others have preferred to deal with each case as it arose. 
Rules have thus grown up as to the length of stay allowed to 
belligerent war-ships in neutral ports, the amount of coal and 
provisions they may take in, the conditions on which they 
may execute repairs, and hosts of other matters. The most 
important of them will be discussed when we deal with the 
duties of neutral states.* We shall then see that some of 
these regulations have become, and others are becoming, rules 

' [Oppenheim, IntamaHoncU Law, vol. n, § 344 a.] 

* [Perrinjaquet in Revue OinAraie de Droit InternaHonal, toI. xxiv 
(1917), p. 230. Cf. Gamer, IrUemationdl Law and the World War, vol. n, 
§fi64.] 

* [See The DetdeMand, Gamer, op. cU., i 566.] 

* [Fauchille, DroU ItUemaHonal Public, vol. n, § 1463^.] 

•aeefi236. 
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of International Law. Here we must be content to assert as 
strongly as possible that obedience is due to them all, on 
condition of their steady and impartial administration. 

§ 233 

Every belligerent lies under a strong obligation 

To make reparation to any state whose neutrality it may have 

violated. 

International law contains no precise mles as to the exact 
form which such reparation should take. It certainly re- 
quires the restoration of property illegally captured, when 
ships or goods have Ixicn seized within neutral jurisdiction; 
but it does not go further and prescribe the scale on which 
indemnities should be calculated, or tlio wording of apologies, 
or the forms to be used in paying ceremonial (s) to 
honors to the flag of the injured state. Th<jse 
details are left to be settled by negotiation at tmiity it may Lve 
the time; and all wc are able to say about the 
matter is that the reparation should be adequate, and pro- 
portioned to the gravity of the offence. In all cases it must 
be made to the injured neutral, whose duty it is to deal with 
the other belligci'cnt if loss has fallen upon him in consequence 
of the violence! complained of. For instance, when the com- 
mander of a ship of war seizes a vessel belonging to his enemy 
in neutral waters, the neutral government demands from the 
country of the offender the surrender of the prize or takes 
possession of it if it is within the jurisdiction, and after liaving 
obtained control of it, restores it to the original belligerent 
owner, either by administrative act or through the machinery 
of a prize court. If the neutral state is unable or unwilling to 
obtain satisfaction from the offending belligerent, serious com- 
plications are likely to follow. It exposes itself to the risk of 
similar outrages from the injured side. Claims for indemnity 
may be made against it, and it may even be threatened with 
war. 

Violations of neutrality by a belligerent may take as many 
forms as the duties they contravene. Like other offences 
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they may be gross or slight, committed in heedlessness and 
hot blood or carefully planned and executed according to a 
predetermined method. They are generally the unauthorized 
acts of over-zealous or unscrupulous subordinates. The ap- 
propriate reparation varies from a formal apology to a serious 
humiliation. In important cases the matter is brought by 
diplomatic complaint before the government of the offending 
state; and it is expected to undo the wrong as far as possible, 
punish the perpetrators, and give whatever satisfaction is 
deemed just and proper. A good example of executive action 
is afforded by the case of the Florida^ one of the Confederate 
cruisers in the American Civil War. In October 1864, she 
was seized in the neutral Brazilian port of Bahia by the Fed- 
eral steamer Wackusett and brought as a prize to the United 
States. Brazil at once demanded reparation, and the govern- 
ment of Washington disavowed the act. Full satisfaction 
was offered oy Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State. The com- 
mander of the Wachmeit was tried by coui’t-martial; the 
United States consul at Bahia, who had advised the attack, 
was dismissed; the Brazilian flag was saluted on the spot where 
the capture took place; and the crew of the captured vessel 
were set at liberty. The Florida herself, ought, it was admitted, 
to have been delivered over to the Brazilian authorities; but 
she was run into and sunk in Hampton Roads by a Federal 
transport, and it was therefore impossible to restore her.^ 
[W’ith this may be contrasted the case of the Valeria^ where 
the broach of neutrality was committed in good faith and 
without negligence. She was a German vessel captured by 
a British cruiser, during the great war, just within neutral 
Norwegian waters, though the captors honestly believed that 
she was outside them. Whilst she was being conducted to a 
British port, the weather became so bad that the cruiser was 
forced to abandon her, and, in order to prevent her becoming 
dangerous to navigation as a derelict, to sink her by gunfire. 
The British Prize Court held that, though the Vdlena must 
have been restored if she had been afioat, yet the claim for her 

^ Moore, IntemaUonal Law Differ, vd. vu, p. 1090; Wheaton, Interna- 
Hondt Law (Dana's ed.), note 209. 
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value could not be sustained; for no money could restore her, 
and a money claim to buy a new ship was out of place, as the 
principle on which the court acts where there is no neglect is 
restitiUio in integrum, and not the award of a solatium for the 
loss to the owner. Any claim by the Norwegian government 
for injury to its neutrality stood on a different basis, and must 
be effected through diplomatic channels.] ^ 

It is sometimes held that states engaged in hostilities possess 
a right to make use of and even destroy vessels and other 
property belonging to neutral individuals and found within 
the limits of belligerent authority, if the exigencies of warfare 
render such use or destruction a matter of great and pressing 
importance. This real or supposed right is called droit d*an~ 
garie, or jus angariae, which has been anglicized into angary.* 
Now that the Hague Conference of 1907 has decided that 
payment must be made even for requisitions levied on sub- 
jects of the hostile state,* it can hardly be contended that 
neutral property permanently situated in a belligerent country 
can be seized without compensation, if only it is urgently re- 
quired for warlike purposes. The claim refers to such property 
when temporarily within the belligerent^s control, the usual 
case being that of neutral merchantmen found in a belligerent’s 
own ports or ports under his military occupation. The seizure 
of such vessels and their use for purposes of transport was not 
uncommon in the seventeenth century or altogether unknown in 
the eighteenth. [Down to the outbreak of the great war] some 
authorities regarded it as possible,^ but the whole trend of 
modem international action seemed to show that it was obso- 
lete in its most vexatious form of a wholesale embargo on 
neutral shipping. Treaty after treaty had forbidden it. The 
assertion of the so-called right is always coupled with an ad- 
mission that compensation must be made for its exercise. Even 
the milder manifestations of the power to seize had been looked 

^ [L. R. [1021] 1 A. C. 477. For other cases, sec The Dreaden, ante S 209, 
and Oppenheim, IniemaHon(d Law, voL n, § 362.] 

* [See G. U. Bullock in British Year Booh of International Law (1022- 
1023), pp. 00-129.1 

*Bkglemeni with rqford to Land Wairfare, Article 52. 

* Perels, Seereeht, S 40; U. S, Naoal War Code, Article 6. 
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on askance, and provoked much controversy. Thus, in 1870 
the Germans sank six English colliers in the Seine at Duclair to 
stop the advance up the river of some French gunboats. Com- 
pensation was demanded, and after some hesitation given; and 
the act was excused on the ground that the danger was pressing 
and could not be met in any other way.^ A provision made by 
the Second Hague Conference with regard to neutral railway 
material found by an invader in occupied territory points in the 
same direction. It is not to be ''requisitioned or utilized by a 
belligerent except in the case of, and to the extent required by, 
absolute necessity.” When seized it is to be put back as soon 
as possible, and meanwhile the neutral has the right of making 
a corresponding seizure of rolling stock coming from the terri- 
tory of the belligerent. Moreover, compensation is to be paid 
on l)oth sides.^ If in land warfare, when it has hitherto been 
the custom to lay hands on aU the transport within reach with- 
out drawing nice distinctions as to its ownership, the practice 
is now surrounded with the closest restrictions, there is little 
to be said for it in maritime struggles, where the difference 
between neutral and belligerent property has always been 
sharply accentuated. Moreover, it is difficult to see why 
vessels alone should be taken. Why not specie also, or cargoes 
of arms and ammunition, or indeed anything the belligerent 
is in need of for warlike purposes? The practice, if good at all, 
is good for whatever an army or navy may require. Belliger- 
ents should make war with their own resources and what they 
can capture from the enemy, not with neutral proijcrty which 
is unfortunate enough to be for the moment in their power. 
[The author summed up his view (which he had no opportunity 
of revising in the light of occurrences between 1914-1918) by 
stating that] extreme need might excuse small seizures, but that 
the act would nevertheless be an offence, and as such required 
atonement — great or slight according to the circumstances 
of the case; [and he adopted] the vigorous words of Dana,* 
that angary "is not a right at all, but an act resorted to from 

1 Annual Register j 1870, p. 110. 

* Fifth Convention of the Hague Conference, of 1907, Artide 19. 

* Note 152 to Wheaton’s InJtemational Law. , 
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necessityi for which apology and compensation must be made 
at the peril of war.”‘ [In 1917, during the great war, Great 
Britain ‘ ‘ requisitioned a number of neutral Swedish and Dutch 
vessels in British ports, and paid ‘compensation for their use. 
Various reasons were put forward by the British government to 
^ Holland as a justification for this. One was that, though these 
vessels were under the Dutch flag, yet they were wholly or par- 
tially owned by British subjects, and that, in view of the Ger- 
man unlawful submarine campaign, valuable British property 
could not be allowed to run the risk of being sunk at sight, 
because the vessels, being under a neutral flag, were unarmed. 
Another reason, closely implicated with the first, was that the 
Dutch were unable to prevent the German indiscriminate sink- 
ing of neulral ships, that they were powerless to secure their' 
own neutrality from being infringerl, and that therefore they 
could not complain if the British protected their belligerent 
rights in this way. This seems to be a sound argument,* and 
the Dutch contention that it did not rest on any principle of 
law was not correct. Whether the case might be based alterna- 
tively on angary is not clear. Throughout the correspondence 
between the British and Dutch governments the word is not 
mentioned; yet the British admitted that there was some 
analogy between their action and the requisition of railway 
material under the Hague Convention, though they pointed 
out that the Dutch ships had not been I'cquired to take part in 
hostile action, which presumably they considered to be an 
essential in angary.* The best method of settling the point 
seems to be to concentrate attention on the facta without 
attaching much weight to the particular natne (^‘requisition” 

* For the text of the Fifth and Thirtoenth Conventions of the Second 
Hague Conference, to which constant reference Las been made throughout 
this Chapter, see Higgins, The Hague Peace ConferenceSf pp. 281-289, 
446-456; Scott, The Hague Peace ConferenceSt vol. ii, pp. 406-414, 506-623; 
Whittuck, International Documented pp. 143-150, 20^217; and Supplement 
to the American Journal of IfUemaliorial Law, 117-127, 20^216. 

* [Cf. Oppenheim, International Law, vol. n, S 318.] 

‘ and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxi (1917-1918), pp. 465-473. 

Cf. Oppenheim, op, cit., § 364. Fauchille, International Public, vol. 
II, §s i4go«-i4go«.] 
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or any other) by which they were described. Here, neutral 
property was unquestionably taken against the will of the 
neutral owners. To say that it was not put to hostile uses 
and that it was therefore not taken by right of angary” is 
to beg the question by assuming that using ships for transport 
is not employing them for purposes that help the belligerent who 
seizes them. In any event, if the case is to he argued on the 
ground of angary, it cannot be said that it was nearly as drastic 
an action as the “requisitions” of neutral vessels in 1918 which 
we now proceed to discuss; and, as we have indicated, the “re- 
quisitions” of 1917 are sufficiently justified on another ground. 

In March, 1918, Great Britain requisitioned other Dutch 
ships, and did so expressly in pursuance of the right of angary. 
Full compensation was made for their use. The Dutch gov- 
ernment contended that the right of angary was an ancient 
rule which had fallen into desuetude until it was unearthed 
by the British government to justify an arbitrary act on its 
part. The British government replied by citing authority 
to show that the right is not extinct; and, as we have seen, it 
certainly is not, though, prior to the great war, it did appear 
to be obsolescent.^ The United States also, in March 1918, 
“requisitioned” Dutch ships on the ground of “imperative 
military needs, and France and Italy also adopted this 
course. The British Prize Court had already, in 1916, laid 
it down in the Zamora^ that a belligerent power has by 
International Law the right to requisition vessels or goods in 
the custody of its prize court, provided (1) the property is 
urgently required for use in the d(jfencc of the realm, the 
prosecution of the war, or matters involving national security; 
(2) there is a real question to bo tried b^ the court, so that it 
would be improper to order its immediate release; and (3) 
the prize court must decide judicially whether in the particular 
circumstances the right is exercisable.* 

* [BrUiah and Foreign Stale PaperSf vol. cxi (1917-1018), pp. 465-473.] 

* [Gamer, Inilernalionad Law and the World War, vol. i, $ 119.] 

*[L. R. [1916] 2 A. C.77.] 

* [Cf. Albrecht, BeguieitioTien von neiUralem PritKUetgentum inbeeondere 
von Sehijffen (Supplement to Zeiteckrift far VdVeerrecht, vol. vi (1912).] 
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It is not easy to pronounce a dogmatic opinion on this 
seizure of neutral vessels in 1918. But when it is recollected 
that what was at stake then was not merely the existence of 
this or that state which exercised the right of angary, but the 
existence of International Law itself, it is hard to imagine a 
stronger justification for what Great Britain and her allies 
did; and the neutrals affected seemed scarcely to recognize 
the magnitude of the issues involved. On the other hand, we 
do not underrate the evil plight of the smaller neutral states. 
It was not so bad as that of the belligerents, but it was not 
much better. Many of them might have asked, “If this is 
neutrality what Inducement have we to remain neutral? ” Yet 
they themselves were not morally guiltless, for the continu- 
ance of the gross brtiaches of the laws of war and neutrality 
by Germany was due in some measure; to their own apathy, and 
that apathy had its Nemesis in the drastic steps which the 
allies were compelled to take against neutrals in the fight to 
preserve civilization. Such measures need never be repeated 
if neutrals arc put under a legal duty to see that a belligerent 
does not persistently violate the laws of war. At present 
what ought to be a legal duty is only a moral right, and in 
that respect International Law needs amendment.] 



CHAPTER III 


THE DUTIES OF NEUTRAL STATES TOWARDS BELLIGERENT STATES 


§ 234 

Some of the rules wluch prescribe the duties of neutral 
states in their dealing with belligerent niemlxjrs of the family 
Duties of neuttfd of natiojis are perfectly clear, while others are 
indefinite and uncertain. The number of the 
fivo heads. former has been increased of late owing to the 

acceptance by the majority of civilized powers of the pro- 
visions contained in the two Conventions on state neutrality 
negotiated at the Hague in 1907. But even in these Conven- 
tions much was left, to the discretion of neutral powers, and 
there still remain numbers of undecided questions as to which 
it is impossible to forecast the action of governments with 
any degree of confidence, since opinions disagree and practicfis 
vaiy. The only fruitful way of dealing with the matter is 
to follow the example of Professor Holland,^ and attempt a 
classification of the duties of neutral states. Wo will add to 
his three main divisions two others, and consider the subject 
under the five heads of duties of abstention, duties of preven- 
tion, duties of acquiescence, duties of restoration, and duties 
of reparation. Under each head we will endeavor to distin- 
guish carefully between what is matter of undoubted obliga- 
tion and what rests only upon disputed views of justice and 
expediency. 

§ 235 

We will begin by a consideration of the Duties of abstention 
which a neutral state is called on to fulfil in time of war. 
(1) Duties of Foremost among them comes the long-rccognized 

abstention. obligation of refraining from the grant of armed 

assistance to either side. We have idready traced the steps 

> See his address to the British Academy on Neutral Duties tn a Maritime 
War. 
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whereby it became generally admitted that a neutral cannot 
under any pretext assist either belligerent with troops or 
ships;' and as there is no disposition to dispute or ignore the 
established rule, we need not refer to it further. 

A neutral must also refrain from giving to one side in maiters 
connecied with hostilities privileges which it denies to the other. 
Covenants to grant exclusive rights were at one time very 
common; but they accorded so ill with the enlarged concep- 
tions of neutral duty which found favor at the end of the 
eighteenth century that states escaped from them as soon as 
possible, and refused in future to enter into similar arrange- 
ments. A good example may be found in the troubles that 
arose with regard to the seventeenth and twentyngecond ar-. 
tides of the treaty of 1778 bctw(Mm France and the United 
States.* They gave to French ships of war and privateers 
the exclusive privilege of bringing their prizes into American 
ports, and provided that privateers of any nation at war with 
France should be forbidden to sell their prizes or other mer- 
chandise therein, or buy more provisions than were necessary 
to enable them to reach the nearest port of their own country, 
whereas the privateers of France were free to do all these 
things. In the war between England and France which broke 
out in 1793 Washington’s administration encountered strong 
complaints from Great Britain of preferential treatment ac- 
corded to her enemy, and was seriously hampered in its ef- 
forts to presei*ve a strict neutrality by treaty obligations from 
which it could not escape. Negotiations for release were not 
successful till the end of the century,* when the objectionable 
stipulations of 1778 were dropped in the Convention of 1800.* 
The United States were henceforth free to hold the balance 
even between warring powers, and other nations have ob- 
tained for themselves a similar liberty. At the present time 
a neutrality conducted on the contrary principle would not 
be tolerated. This applies even to services of humanity. 
For instance, the reception in a neutral port of a vanquished 

^ See S 223. * Treaties of the United StateSf pp, 301-303. 

' Wharton, IrUernaHonal Law of the United StateSf vol. ii, pp. 134-142. 

* Treaties of the United States, pp. 322-331. 
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warship closely pursued by a victorious enemy might prevent 
a capture on the point of being effected, and should not be 
allowed unless the defeated vessel was in immediate danger 
of sinking. 

Another duty laid on neutral states is to abstain from 
giving or lending moneys or giving or selling instruments and 
munitions of war, to either belligerent. With regard to money, 
there is universal agreement that giving and lending are on 
the same legal footing, and the guarantee by a neutral power 
of a loan issued by a jeUigerent would be equally objection- 
able. Yet individuals may do what their governments may 
not do, in this respect as in many others. Money is a form 
of merchandise, and neutral subjects may trade in it; though 
if they send to one belligerent specie or negotiable securities, 
the cruisers of the other may capture them on their voyage 
as being contraband of war. But neutral governments are 
in no way bound to prevent their subjects from taking stock 
in loans issued by belligc^ronts.^ No war of any magnitude 
runs its course without a resort to neutral money markets. 
Gifts by neutral subjects to the war chest of a foreign com- 
batant arc violations of International Law;* but if ordinary 
prudence were observed by the donors, it would be almost 
impossible to bring the offence home to them. With regard 
to the gift or sale of war material the duty of a neutral state 
is equally clear. The Second Hague Conference summarized 
accepted law in the words, “The supply in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, by a neutral power to a belligerent 
power, of warships, ammunition, ~ or war material of any kind 
whatever, is forbidden.” » But it is to be noted that, when 
two powers arc at peace, cither is quite free to sell a warship 
to the other. Thus the purchase at the end of 1903 by Japan 
from Argentina of the two powerful cruisers afterwards called 
the Nisshin and the Kasuga was perfectly legal, because the 
transaction was completed before the outbreak of the war with 

* [Cf. Gamer, Inlematumdl Law and the World War. vol. n, $ 6S9J 

* Halleck, International Law, Baker’s 4th ed., vol. n, p. 186 note. 

* Convention of 1907 (No. lUII) concerning Neutral Rights and Duties in 
Maritime War, Artide 6. 
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Russia early in 1904.f But had hostilities commenced before 
the negotiations were finished, the Argentine government 
would have been bound to refuse delivery till after the con- 
clusion of peace. The question whether a neutral government 
is under an obligation to discontinue public sales by auction 
of old warlike stores because belligerent agents are likely to 
purchase them, was raised in 1870, when France bought largely 
at American sales during her war with Germany. A committee 
of the United States Senate reported in favor of the action of 
the executive.* But the subsequent growth of opinion has 
been in the direction of greater carefulness, and in ail proba- 
bility a different course would be pursued were the circumstances 
to recur. Indeed, the wording of the Hague Article quoted 
above seems decisive. It forbids the supply of such things as 
we are considering “indirectly” as well as “directly”; and 
there can be no doubt that a large proportion of the cannon 
and rifles sent from New York to France in 1870 came indi- 
rectly through the hands of agents from the stores of the 
American government. But the duty of the neutral govern- 
ment in these matters ends with the regulation of its own 
proceedings. It need not attempt to control its subjects. 
The Hague Conference of 1907 laid down in two separate 
Conventions® that “a neutral power is not bound to prevent 
the export or transit, on behalf of one or the other of the 
belh'gcrents, of arms, munitions of war, or, in general, of any- 
thing that can be of use to an army or fleet.” 

[The magnitude of the war of 1914-1918 increased neutral 
private trade in supplies and munitions to an extent previously 
unimagined. This was especially so with the United States 
while it was neutral. During the first nine months of 1915, 
its exports of munitions exceeded the value of those in the 
corresponding period of 1913 by upwards of £32,000,000. But 
the protests of the German and Austrian governments were 
unavailing, and had no legal foundation, and the complaints 

1 Lawrence, War and Neutrality in the Far East, 2d ed., p. 179. 

* Wharton, International Law of the United StaJtea, vol. iii, pp. 512, 613. 

* See the Fifth Conven^ton, Article 7, and the Thirteenth Cowentionf 
Article 7. 
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of both powers were very inconsistent with their own previous 
policy; for in the Turco-Italian war of 1911, German munitions 
were exported in large quantities to Turkey, and in the Balkan 
wars of 1912-1913, all the belligerents drew the bulk of their 
supplies from German and Austrian markets.’^ Whether it 
would be well to alter this rule of International Law is a ques- 
tion far too wide to discuss in detail here. It has been ably 
pointed out that the problem of forbidding the export of 
munitions by neutral subjects is not merely one of ethics, but 
also of practicability.* As to the former, it is by no means 
disposed of by urging the hypocrisy of neutral subjects in 
praying for peace on Sunday and manufacturing the means of 
destroying it during the rest of the week. As to the latter, 
if a neutral state is to prohibit its subjects from exporting 
arms, it must embark upon an irritating and frequently in- 
effectual surveillance over their trade. But, making allow- 
ance for these difficulties, the indiscriminate manufacture and 
export of armaments ought to be checked if any real step 
towards peace in the world is to be made; and the check 
should begin in time of peace, and not when war has broken out. 
That the task is not impossible is shown by the efforts of 
states in the Convention for the Control of Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition, 1919, and in the plans for limitation of 
armaments in this Covenant of the League of Nations, 1919, 
and the Treaty limiting naval armament concluded at Wash- 
ington, Feb. 6, 1922.] * 

§ 236 

The next of the heads under which we classify the duties 
of neutral states may be described as 

DvJUea of Prevention, 

It will be found to include more controverted questions 
than any of the others. Roughly speaking, the neutral is 
bound to prevent witMn its jurisdiction what the belligerent 

> [Garner in Amarioan Journal of Iniematumal Lau>f vol. x (1016), pp. 
749-797.1 

* [Gamer, International Law and the World TFor, vol. ii, ch. XXXV.) 

« [See S§ 53, 221] 
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is bound to abstain from doing therein. But though this 
statement is accurate as far as it goes, it is by no means ex- 
haustive; for neutral governments are, as we shall see, obliged 
by International Law to exert themselves in ( 2 ) Duties of 
order to stop the consummation of certain acts proventiou. 
when done by private individuals on their own initiative. 
And in all cases their action must be strong and resolute, not 
weak and perfunctory. Various attempts have been made to 
define or describe the standard of vigilance expected from them. 
By the Treaty of Washington of 1871 three rules were laid 
down, whereby Great Britain consented to be judged in the 
Arbitration on what were known gcmerically as the Alabama 
Claims. The first and third of these declared it to be the duty 
of a neutral state to use “due diligence’^ in order to prevent 
various violations of its neutrality.^ Immediately a contro- 
versy arose as to the true meaning of the phrase. Great 
Britain coiitoiided that due diligence “signifies that measure 
of care which the government is under an obligation to use 
for a given purpose,*’® — an explanation which fails conspicu- 
ously to explain. The United States that it must be a diligence 
“commensurate with the emergency or with the magnitude of 
the results of negligence’’* — an explanation which imposes a 
variable standard. The Arbitrators decided that it must be 
a diligence exercised by neutrals “in exact proportion to the 
risks to which either of the belligerents may be exposed from a 
failure to fulfil the obligations of neutrality on their part”* 
— an explanation which destroys impartiality. Much has 
been written on the subject since the award was given in 1872, 
but an authoritative standard of due diligence remains to be 
found. The attempt to find it was abandoned by the Second 
Hague Conference when it negotiated its Convention (No. 
XIII) concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in 
Maritime War. The eighth article, which reproduces with a 
few verbal changes the first of the three rules of the Treaty of 
Washington, alters the words “A neutral government is bound 

1 Treaties of (he United StateSf p. 481. 

* Britiflh Farliamentaiy Papers, florth AmerioOf No. 1 (1872), p. 24. 

• Ibid., No. 2 (1872), p. 43. * Ibid., No. 2 (1873), p. 2. 
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to use due diligence” into “A neutral government is bound to 
use the means at its disposal,” and a similar phrase occurs in 
the twenty-fifth article. Whether the substitute will prove 
more satisfactory than the original remains to be seen. Let 
us suppose for a moment that the law of a neutral state is lax 
in this particular, and confers on its government insufficient 
means of maintaining neutrality. How would its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs meet the argument of the aggrieved belligerent 
that a state is bound to arm its executive officers with powers 
sufficient to enable them to perform the obligations imposed 
on it by International Law? The zeal and vigilance required 
in such cases should, we venture to suggest, be the same as 
that which a well-governed state applies to its own internal 
affairs. 

We must now pass on to deal with the various matters that 
fall under the head of duties of prevention. We begin by 
laying down the proposition that it is the duty of a neutral 
state to prevent the me of any part of its territory f(yr the naval 
or military operations of the heUigerentSt or thefUting ovl therein or 
departure therefrom of warlike expeditions organized in the inter- 
ests of a belligerent. The prevention of actual fighting is so 
rudimentary an obligation that it is not necessary to enlarge 
on it. The only statement that need be made here is that the 
vast extension in recent times of colonial dominions and pro- 
tectorates renders it impossible for expansive states to police 
their remoter waters with the same efficiency as is expected and 
afforded in their home territory. Therefore the measure of 
care required of the United States, for instance, in the more 
distant islands of the Philippine group, ought to be less than 
would l>e demanded in Maine. But doubtless the standard 
will be raised as the possibility of effective control extends, and 
it will be held that increased vigilance should result from in- 
creased means, not only as to actual fighting, but also as to all 
matters a neutral state ought to stop or regulate. Among the 
uses of its territoiy a neutral is bound to prevent must be 
reckoned the setting up in it of a belligerent prize court, and the 
passage of the land forces of a belligerent across any portion of 
its soil. The former is expressly forbidden by the thirteenth 
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Hague Convention of 1907 and the latter by the fifth. ^ The 
necessary exceptions in favor of interned troops and convoys 
of wounded have already been considered.^ The definite 
prohibition in a great law-making document of the passage of 
troops through neutral territory puts an end to a controvert 
which has lasted from the days of Grotius, who upheld a right 
of passage,^ to recent times when the great majority of writers 
denied it. The question is on a very different footing as far as 
marginal waters are concerned. In discussing rights over them 
we came to the conclusion that territorial powers were bound 
to allow passage to all vessels of states with which they were 
at peace, when such waters were channels of communication 
between two portions of the high seas.* This right of innocent 
passage belongs to warships as well as to private vessels. But' 
it is maintained in some quarters that the right of a neutral 
government to exclude the fighting vessels of belligerents from 
its ports and waters involves a right to deny them even inno- 
cent passage. The only point absolutely clear is that a neutral 
power may not close a narrow strait uniting two open seas, 
even though it possesses territorial sovereignty over the entire 
passage.^ The Second Hague Conference contented itself 
with the cautious pronouncement that “the neutrality of a 
power is not affected by the mere passage through its territorial 
waters of warships or prizes belonging to beUigerents."* 
[Holland, during the great war, refused to allow passage to 
belligerent warships through her maritime belt, and, in pur- 
suance of this, interned a German submarine and a British 
submarine found therein. Sweden, Norway, and Spain, as 
we have seen, put more or less qualified restrictions on the use 
of their territorial waters by belligerent warships.]^ With 
regard to warlike expeditions, and the use of neutral land or 
water for the purpose of organizing them and fitting them out, 

‘ See Artides 4 and 2 respectively. * Sec §§ 165, 232. 

* De Jure BeUt ac PaciSt bk. n, dis. ii, xiii, and bk. m, ch. xvii, 2. 

* See § 88. * Higgins, The Hague Conferenceej pp. 467-469. 

* The Thirteenth Corwentum of 1907, Article 10. 

’ [See § 232. Oppenheiin, IrUemaiUmal Law, vol. ii, $ 325. Gamer, 
Intemational Law and the WoHd War, vol. ii, ( 562. Fauchille, DroU 
Jntemaiumal Publie, vol. n, g 1463.] '■ 
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the conclusions we came to in the previous chapter as to bellig- 
erent duty have a direct application here. What the belliger- 
ent may not do in this respect the neutral must restrain him 
from doing if he makes the attempt. And the duty extends 
to private persons who endeavor to fit out such expeditions on 
their own responsibility, as well as to the belligerent state and 
its avowed agents. It also covers single ships. They are 
treated as warlike expeditions, if they are adapted for warlike 
uses and prepared for the purpose of making war in the inter- 
ests of one belligerent against the other. In that case the 
neutral government is under an obligation to detain them. 
An instance of the strict observance of this obligation which is 
now common is to be found in the action of the British govern- 
ment with regard to the RomerSy a torpedo boat under construc- 
tion in England when the Ilispano-Amcrican War broke out in 
May, 1898. It had b(?en purchased by the United States 
about two months before, and in consequence its departure 
from British jurisdiction was prohibited.^ The duty of a 
neutral power in this connection is set forth in the thirteenth 
Hague Convention of 1907, which declares that it ^'is bound to 
employ the means at its disposal to prevent the fitting out or 
arming of any vessel within its jurisdiction which it has reason 
to believe is intended to cruise or engage in hostile operations 
against a power with which that government is at peace.” 
And further, the turning of a previously harmless vessel into 
one suitable for hostilities is aimed at in the words which declare 
that a neutral government is under obligation to use all neces- 
sary vigilance “to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction 
of any vessel intended to cruise, or engage in hostile operations, 
which has been adapted in whole or in part within the said 
jurisdiction to warlike purposes.”* These clauses bristle with 
contentious matter. They adopt the test of intent, which it is 
exceedingly difficult to apply. They leave the phrase “fitting 
out” unexplained. They do not say whether “anning” re- 
quires an armament so complete that the vessel is ready to 
commence hostilities at once, or whether the reception on 

^ U. S. Naval War College, IfiUrnaHonal Law SUuatioru, 1901, p. 146. 

* See Article 8. 
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board of a few weapons would be sufficient. These and other 
questions for years vexed the peace of Great Britain and the 
United States in the long controven^ which arose over the 
proceedings of the Atabama and her sister cruisers. Problems 
similar to them will no doubt arise in future, and in addition 
the position of fleet auxiliaries, such as colliers and repair- 
ships, will have to be seriously considered. When the time 
-comes wo may hope an International Prize Ck>urt will be in 
existence and ready to give them an authoritative solution. 
[A question that is sure to be a vexed one until some compro- 
mise is effected by an international convention is the nature 
and extent of a neutral state’s duty with respect to belligerent 
aircraft. Is it bound to forbid their passage across the air- 
space above its territory, or to prevent them from engaging the' 
enemy thei-e? The best mode of discussing the question seems 
to be to indicate the points on which there is an approach to 
agreement, and then to present the difficulties which are yet 
unsolved. And first, there is no doubt that any injury done by 
belligerent aircraft to neutral land or water, or to persons or 
property on them, is a violation of the territory of the local 
sovereign for which compensation must be made. If there 
were nothing in international practice to show that this is so, 
the principles of the law of nations would settle it; for, be the 
nature of a new arm in warfare what it may, it must not be 
used so as to infringe neutral sovereignty. Nor among the 
conflicting views put forward by jurists as to sovereignty of the 
airspace is there one tliat is inconsistent with this rule. Even 
if we adopted the extreme opinion that the air is, like the high 
seas, open to navigation by all, yet no warship on the high 
seas may drop shells into neutral waters, and similarly no air- 
craft may drop bombs on neutral land or water. Practice 
during the great war reinforces this view, for on the several 
occasions on which neutral territory was bombed by mistake, 
it was never contended that there was any real justification 
for it, and apologies and reparation were usually made. 

Beyond this we are in the region of doubt, and nothing can 
be stated as a definite rule of International Law. In theory, 
there ought to be no doubt that belligerent aircraft are under 
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a duty not to fight one another over neutral territory, and 
that a neutral state is under a corresponding duty to prevent 
such hostilities. As to the first of these propositions, the 
risk of injury from such combat to neutral life and property 
ought to be a sufficient foundation for it, and nothing can be 
urged against it except the theory that air navigation should be 
unrestricted; and it seems unlikely that this theory will ever 
prevail, as it is based on a misleading analogy between the high 
seas and the atmosphere, and was not accepted in the Conven- 
tion for the llegulation of Aerial Navigation, 1919, which, as 
we have stated, is in effect limited to time of peace.^ As to the 
second, it seems to be a plain corollary from the rule that a 
neutral state must not allow hostile operations to take place in 
its territoiy. But both these points are undecided. The cause 
of the uncertainty is the impossibility of stating how much 
of the air is part of a state’s territory. An aerial battle did 
occur in 1917 over neutral Swiss territory, and during its 
course seven bombs wore dropped, and both combatants were 
fired at by the Swiss, but without effect. Whether any further 
steps were taken to obtain redress for this as for a breach of 
neutralily does not appear. 

It is equally doubtful whether belligerent aircraft violate 
neutral territory by crossing the airspace above it, and whether 
there is a corresponding duty on the neutral state to prevent 
them from doing so. At present, jurists seem to differ irrecon- 
cilably on the question as to what are the territorial rights of 
a state over the airspace in time of peace, and until there is 
some approach to unanimity on the answer to this question, 
any further problem arising out of it must remain unsettled. 
Such practice as there was during the great war does indicate 
a solution. Neutral states in general, and Switzerland and 
Holland in particular, loudly protested against the passage of 
beUigerent airships and aeroplanes over their territory, and 
both the states named positively forbade it, and fired on air- 
craft that infringed the prohibition. Again, both the British 
and German governments by expressing regret that their 
aircraft had crossed neutral territory implied that they were 

'(jSeelTS.] 
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under a duty to prevent them from doing so. Further, the 
Convention of 1919 mentioned above, though it does not in 
effect extend to war, and though it is concluded by certain 
powers only, nevertheless proceeds on the principle of teiii- 
torial sovereignty over the airspace subject to a servitude of 
innocent passage by the airci^t of other states. If that 
principle comes to be universally adopted, it follows, first, that 
passage of beUigerent aircraft is a breach of neutral territorial 
sovereignty, and secondly, that there is a corresponding duty 
owed by the neutral state to the other belligerent to prevent it. 
Such appear to be the tendencies of International Law, but it 
must be emphasized that they are as yet only tendencies.] ' 
The duty of neutral states to prevent recruittnent within 
their territory for the naval or military forces of a belligerent 
must be considered next. The second Hague Conference 
forbade belligerent warships to complete their crews in neu- 
tral waters,^ and for more than a century neutral govern- 
ments have recognized an obligation to prevent an3rthmg of 
the kind. The United States made an (exception in their 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1818 in favor of subjects of the 
state owning the vessel, if they were transiently in American 
territory. But in the British Acts of 1819 and 1870 the pro- 
hibition was universal. In this form it has won through 
usage admission into International Law, with the addition 
that neutrals are bound to enforce it. They are also bound 
to prevent recruitment of men for the forces of either bellig- 
erent in their land territory. Agencies for that purpose may 
not be opened, nor corps of combatants formed.’ The pro- 
nouncement of the Second Hague Conference in this sense 
registered the triumph of an enlightened opinion which had 
been gathering force for two hundred years. Vattel in the 
middle of the eighteenth century surrounded with conditions 

^ [The following authorities arc a few among the many which may be 
oon^ted: — Spaight, Aircrafi in War. RoUand in Revue O^nSrale de Droit 
Iiiteirriallionalf vol. xxm (1916), pp. 497-604. Fauchille, DroU International 
PvbliCt vol. n, $$ 1476i> — 1476’*. Gamer, International Law and the World 
War, vol. I, SS 301-307. See also § 73 of this book.] 

■ Thirteenth Hague ConverUion of 1907, Article 18. 

* Hague Convention of 1907, Articles ^ 5. 
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the old freedom on the part of the neutral to permit bellig- 
erent levies in its territory.^ After him came publicists 
who condemned such permission in any circumstances. Gradu- 
ally the practice ceased in its cruder form; but the rulers of 
small states sometimes covenanted to supply larger powers 
with a certain number of soldiers. At length in 1859 Switzer- 
land, the last state to maintain contingents in foreign armies, 
consented under pressure to restrain its citizens from taking 
military service in foreign ciountrios and to punish foreigner 
who attempted to enroll Swiss contingents.^ Since then there 
have been cases when under the influence of popular enthu- 
siasm for a great cause governments have winked at the 
departure of their subjects openly and in considerable num- 
bers in order to enlist abroad among its defenders. Neglect 
to stop such proceedings when an armed conflict is in progress 
is an undoubted breach of neutral duty. But a state 
cannot be expected to prevent the secret departure of a few 
individuals. 

We now pass on to a consideration of the duty incumbent 
on a neutral power to prevent an undue stay of belligerent war- 
ships and their prizes in its ports and waters. The stay of 
warships may b(5 undue with regard to the number permitted 
in a neutral port at any one time or the length of the period dur- 
ing which they are allowed to remain. Fixed rules for these 
matters are comparatively mod(*,m. Neutral sovereignty 
involves a right of control, and of old each neutral dealt with 
them as occasions arose, the only limitation on its freedom 
of action being the elastic principle that it must not permit 
its ports and waters to be made' into havens of rest or depots 
of supply for belligerent fleets. Somefimes a power declined, 
to allow more than three warships of a foreign state to enter 
any of its i)orts at once in time of peace without special per- 
mission. At the Second Hague Conference this was taken 
as a rule applicable to times of war, and the thirteenth Con- 
vention of 1907 laid down that the maximum number of war- 
ships belonging to a belligerent which may be in one of the 

^ Droii dea Gens, bk. ui, § 110. 

I Hallcck, IrUermHonal Law, Baker's 4Ui ed., yol. n, p. 8, note 2. 
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ports or roadsteads of a neutral simultaneously should be 
three.^ But it reserved power to the neutral government to 
make special provisions to the contrary. Consequently 
nothing further has been done than to obtain general recog- 
nition of a normal standard, which is doubtless an advance on 
the old laxity, but does not amount to the enactment of a 
definite rule. The question of length of stay is far more impor- 
tant, and must receive more detailed treatment. Not till 
1862 was it made matter of formal regulation published before- 
hand, and then by one power only. In that year Great 
Britain, besing neutral in the American Civil War, announced 
that no belligerent warship might remain in one of her ports 
longer than twenty-four hours, unless special permission was 
obtained for such a purpose as coaling or effecting repairs.' 
Many other powers have since followed the British example; 
but France has never adopted it save in the case of a cruiser 
accompanied by a prize, and Germany has desired to confine 
a definite period to ports situated within the theatre of war, 
leaving neutrals at liberty to fix thi^ir own time with regard 
to more distant harbors. In 1907 the Second Hague Con- 
ference agreed after long discussion on the twenty-four hours 
rule for all ordinary cases “in default of special provisions 
to the contrary in the laws of a neutral power.”® It thus 
indicated that the British practice} [which was that generally 
adopted in the great war] might with advantage become 
undoubted law, but provided a means of escape from it in 
deference to the objections of a few powers. Even so Germany 
was not satisfied, and entered a reservation against the article, 
and also against the next, which provides that when a bellig- 
erent warship is in a neutral port at the outbreak of war, the 
neutral government must insist on her departure within 
twenty-four hours or such other time as it has prescribed by 
law.® Whatever may be the time allowed, the ship may not 
exceed it unless permitted to stay longer “on account of dam- 
age or stress of weather.” If this happens, “it must depart 
as soon as the cause of the delay is at an end, ” or in default 

' See Article 15. 

* Tkuiemth Conoeniion of 1907 t Aitide 12. * See /bid., Article 13. 
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sufifcr internment.^ [Several German warships, including a 
merchant ship acting as an auxiliary to one of them, were thus 
interned by the United States while it was neutral during the 
great war.]> A further exception is allowed in the case of 
coaling **if, in accordance with the law of the neutral power, 
the ships are only supplied with coal twenty-four hours after 
their arrival.” In such circumstances another twenty-four 
hours is given.^ The Conference also prescribed the course 
to be followed when ships of both belligerents were pres- 
ent at the same tim^* in the same neutral port or roadstead. 
If both were warships, it followed the old rule that has come 
down to us from the sixteenth century, and prescribed that 
twenty-four hours must elapse between their respective depar- 
tures. It added that *^the order of departure is determined 
by the order of arrival, unless the ship that arrived first is so 
circumstanced that an extension of its stay is permissible.” 
If one of the ships is a man-of-war and the other a merchant- 
man, the former must remain in the port for twenty-four 
hours after the departure of the latter.^ With reganl to the 
admission of prizes, neutrals practised a scandalous laxity 
not more than a century ago. Then followed a period of 
varying restraints imposed by each neutral as it thought fit. 
In 1862 Great Britain excluded prizes altogether, and since 
then she has followed the same rule when neutral. But 
many other maritime countries have not deemed it expedient 
to go so far; and at the Hague Conference of 1907 great differ- 
ences of opinion were made manifest. The powers could not 
agree to surrender their liberty of action by imposing on them- 
selves the British rule. The utmost they were able to do was 
to lay down that the only reasons wliich justified a belligerent 
in bringing a prize into a neutral port were ” unseaworthiness, 
stress of weather, a want of fuel or provisions.” To these 
was afterwards added the safe custody of the prize therein 
while it was awaiting the decision of a prize court sitting in 
the captor’s country, and proceeding to adjudication on the 

^ Thirteenth ConuentUm of 1907 ^ Articles 14, 24. 

* [Gamer, International Law and the World FTar, vol. ii, § 563.] 

* See Ibid., Artido 19. * Thirteenth Convention of 1907, Artide 16. 
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papers and not on the ship herself.^ It is much to be regretted 
that any sanction was given to so irregular a course. Great 
Britain and Japan entered reservations against the article that 
allowed it. The only serious argument that can be urged in 
favor of it is that it tends to remove from belligerents the 
temptation to sink their prizes at sea. Probably political 
reasons had more influence on the decision than considerations 
drawn from the fundamental principles of neutrality. States 
which possessed few harbors in distant parts of the world were 
unwilling to give up the right of sending their prizes into the 
ports of any neutral they could persuade to receive them. If 
belligerent prizes are brought in for other reasons than those 
just given, the proceeding is irregular, and it is the duty of 
the neutral government to release them and intern the prize 
crews.^ [Instances of prizes being taken into neutral ports 
occurred during the great war. German warships formed the 
practice of taking their captures into such ports, and staying 
there while they transhipped coal and provisions from them 
to their own holds. This was done with several of their prizes 
in the Chilean port of Juan Fernandez. The Chilean govern- 
ment protested against this as an outrage on its neutrality 
all the more flagrant because it was unable to watch a 
distant port like Juan Fernandez as closely as its continental 
territory. France claimed reparation from Chile for the loss 
of the Valentine in this way; but Chile replied that she had 
strictly complied with Article 25 of the thirtccntli Hague 
Convention requiring a neutral power to exercise such vigilance 
as the means at its disposal permit to prevent a violation 
of its territory.* In the case of the Appam, Germany found 
the consequences of abusing the neutrality of the United 
States more penal than those which she experienced at the 
hands of weaker neutrals. This vessel, a British liner, was 
captured and sent into a port of the United States with a 
prize crew on board, in 1916. The prize crew commander re- 
quested the internment of some of the AppanrCs passengers who 

1 ThirUenth Convention of 1907, ArticleB 21, 23. 

* See Ibid., Articles 21, 22. 

* [Alvarez, Guerre EuropSene et la NeiUraliU du CkiU (1915), pp. 239-242.] 
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had offered resistance to capture, but the United States set 
them free as well as the crew of the ship. On the other hand, 
not only were the prize crew detained, but the United States 
Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the District Court that 
the Ajypam must be released to the British owners. The case 
was held to be governed by Articles 21 and 22 of the thirteenth 
Hague Convention of 1907, which, as we have seen, allowed 
the entry of a prize into a neutral port only on account of unsea- 
worthiness, stress of weather, or want of fuel or provisions. 
The Appam was brought into port for none of these purposes, 
but with the intention of laying her up there indefinitely. 
Nor was it material in the opinion of the Court that Great 
Britain had not ratified the Convention, for these two Articles 
of it embodied a principle eiiiiroly in accord with the policy 
of both the United States and Germany.] '■ 

In addition to the duties previously mentioned, a neutral 
state is bound to prevent an increase of the fighting force of 
belligerent war vessehi in its ports and roadsteads. This whole- 
some rule had been generally recognized for a long time when 
the Second Hague (Conference embodied it in a law-making 
document. The question of repairs is bound up with it, and 
the Convention of 1907 (No. XIII) on the Eights and Duties 
of Neutral Powers in Maritime War laid down that ‘*in neutral 
ports and roadsteads belligerent warships may only carty out 
such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them sea- 
worthy, and may not add in any manner whatever to their 
fighting force.” * This is the old distinction, sadly illogical, 
but nevertheless useful for practical purposes. What fits a 
vessel to keep the seas also fits it to manoeuvre in an engage- 
ment, and overtake or escape an eni rny. But nevertheless it 
is possible for experis to distinguish between repairs mainly 
concerned with navigation and repairs mainly concerned with 
fighting power; and as the Conference made the local authori- 

* [Berg v. BrUieh and African Steam Navigaiion Company (1917), 243 U. S. 
124. A reiiort more accessible in some English libraries is in Cases in the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. (Lawy&^s edition). Book 61, p. 633. Sec also 
Gamer, International Law and the World War, vol. ii, § 567.] 

* See Article 17. 
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ties at the neutral state judges of what repairs are necessary, 
and provided that they must be carried out as quickly as 
possible, the danger of abuse is reduced to a minimum. If 
a belligerent ship comes into a neutral port in such a condi- 
tion that a long time would be required to make her sea- 
worthy, she should be disarmed before repairs are permitted, 
and detained in safe custody tiU the end of the war, when the 
work on her is finished. This was the course pursued in 
1904, during the Russo^apan'ese War, with regard io the 
Ruasian cruiser Lena, which put into the American port of 
San Francisco in a badly damaged condition; and in her case 
proceedings were simplified by a written request for intern- 
ment, from her commanding officer.^ [While it was neutral 
during the great wai*, the United States faithfully observed 
the rule stated above.* Where the damage is incurred not by 
weather but by battle, and is only slight, it would seem that 
repairs may Ije effected, as the rule takes no account of how 
the damage is caused. At least, this was permitted by the 
Dutch.]* 

We must now deal with the neutrars duty to prevent belr 
lujerent vessels from taking an hoard in its ports and roadsteads 
with undue frequency and in undue amount such supplies as 
International Law cdlows. For all practical purposes these 
resolve themsrdves into provisions and fuel, for, as we have 
seen, all war material is strictly forbidden. Few questions 
have arisen about provisions. Both the British and French 
neutrality regulations of 1898 and 1904 allowed belligerent 
vessels to obtain supplies of what was necessary “for the 
subsistence of the crews.” The Hague Conference of 1907 
went further and limited the amount that might be taken 
on any occasion to what was sufficient “to bring their sup- 
plies up to the peace standaixl.” * The local neutral authori- 
ties must be the judges of what this test allows. It would 

iTakahashi, IrUemational Law applied to iJte Rueeo-Japaneee War, 
pp. 465^7. 

* [Gamer, Intemational Law and the World War, vol. ii, $ 563.] 

* [Oppenheim, Intemational Law, vol. n, § 333 (6).] 

* Thirteenth Convention of 1907, Article 19. 
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in any case be a considerable quantity. Moreover, no limit 
was placed on the frequency with which replenishment might 
be permitted. On the other hand the neutral retains a right 
to refuse. With regard to fuel, the first thing to note is 
that the Convention on state neutrality in warfare at sea 
si)caks as if it were coal and nothing else. But many navies 
are now using oil as well, and there can be no doubt that the 
previsions of the Convention will apply to it. Questions con- 
nected with fuel did not arise till steam superseded sails as 
the ordinary means of propulsion in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The British ncnitrality regulations of 1862 
declared that at least three months must elapse between any 
two supplies of coal to the same bolligc^rent vessel in any 
British port, whether the smne as on the pnivious occasion 
or a different one. Many powera adopted this rule, but 
France and several others declined to limit their action by 
it or an\' other hard and fast line, while they admitted a 
duty to grant nothing more than what was necossaiy for the 
proper navigation of the vessel. At the second Hague Con- 
ference the powers were able to agree on the British rule,* 
with the exception of Germany, who reseiwed the article 
which embodied it. This represented a general advance; 
but the rules adopted for the regulation of the amount of 
fuel that may be taken in at any one time by a belligerent 
war-ship in a neutral port are distinctly retrogressive, as 
compared with what was beat in previous practice. Great 
Britain had in 1862 laid down for the first time that the 
maximum amount of coal she would allow on any single oc- 
casion to a belligerent warship was enough to enable her to 
reach the nearest port of her own country, and in 1904 at the 
beginning of the Russo-Japanese War she added as an alter- 
native “some nearer named neutral destination.” On the 
same occasion Egypt, doubtless at British instigation, went 
further still, and required the belligerent commander to sign 
a declaration setting forth the amount of coal he had on 
board, and promising that, if supplied with more, he would 
proceed direct to a port named in the declaration and previ- 
* ThirteefnA ConverUion qf 1907, Article 20. 
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ously agreed on by him and the Egyptian authorities. In 
return he was to receive coal sufficient, in conjunction with 
what he had already, to take him to the port named.' It 
was afterwards stated that if the promise was broken and the 
coal used for cruising purposes, no more would be supplied 
to that particular vessel in any circumstances.^ Further, 
when it was decided to send the Russian Baltic Fleet on its 
adventurous voyage to the Far East, the expectation that it 
would be permitted to coal at various neutral ports on its 
outward voyage was disappointed as far as Great Britain 
was concerned by a mfusal of supply of any kind to a bel- 
ligerent fleet or single belligerent warships proceeding 
cither to the seat of war, or to a position or positions along 
the line of route, with the object of intercepting neutral ves- 
sels on suspicion of (jarrying contraband of war.” * Holland 
was the only power to issue a similar prohibition; but many 
others had adopted previously the rule of measuring the 
amount of the supply by wliat the vessel required in order 
to reach the nearest port of its own country. At the Second 
Hague Conference France, Russia, and Germany contended 
for the amount usually obtained in time of peace. In the 
end what we may call the British rule was adopted, with the 
addition that belligerent warships might “fill up their bunkers 
built to carry fuel, in neutral countries which have adopted 
this method of determining the amount of fuel to be supplied.” * 
Thus there will in future Ix) two rules instead of several. 
Great Britain and Japan made reservations against the article 
which embodied them, holding strongly to the view that the 
second alternative was much too lax. Doubtless the only rule 
consistent with a strict regard to the fundamental principle 
that no aid must be given to cither l)elligerent is a rule which 
would recognize that coal is as much a munition of war as 
cartridges, though it is also susceptible of peaceful uses, and 
would accordingly prohibit any supply of it in neutral ports. 

* Britirii Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Egypt, No. 3229. 

* Lawrence, War and Neutrality in the Par Bast, pp. 134, 135. 

* British Parlivnentary Papers, Rttssia, No. 1 (1905), p. 11. 

* Thirteenth Convention of 1907, Article 19. 
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But the world is not ripe for such a drastic measure yet. Under 
present conditions of warfare and navigation it would prac- 
tically forbid most of the great naval powers from carrying on 
hostilities in remote seas, and would give an enormous ad- 
vantage to Great Britain, the only one among them which 
possesses coaling stations all over the world. But though the 
ideal is not attainable it is possible to reach it more nearly than 
the Hague Conference of 1907 succeeded in doing. The 
limitation of supply to the amount which will take the re- 
cipient vessel to the nearest port of its own country has proved 
workable in practice, and has the merit of a certain approxima- 
tion to genuine neutrality. The public opinion of the civilized 
world ought to insist on its adoption with the addition of the 
significant clause ^‘or some nearer named neutral destina- 
tion.” It might even go further and take notice of the im- 
mediate purpose of the vessel which demands the supply, so 
that the cruiser which is lying in wait for an unsuspecting 
enemy or the fleet which is on its way to a battle should no 
longer be put on the same footing in this respect with the 
ship which requires coal for the ordinary purposes of navi- 
gation. [Matters were complicated in the great war by the 
fact that many German merchant vessfds shipped fuel in 
neutral ports, and transferred it to German warships on the 
high seas. The Chilean government regarded such vessels as 
auxiliaries to the German fleet, and, finding remonstrance 
useless, it interned them for abuse of its neutrality, and re- 
fused to allow supplies to be given to other ships owned by 
German companies whose craft had been thus interned. The 
chief offender was the Kosmos l^nc. Ships of these companies 
were also not permitted to leave port. These measures, 
which were justified by the repeated misconduct of such 
companies, were later withdrawn owing to change of circum- 
stances, but the ships did not depart and voluntarily declared 
themselves interned. Two British ships were also declared by 
the Chilean government to be auxiliary ships of the British 
fleet.^ The United States adopted a still stricter policy and 
forbade the clearance of any vessel suspected of carrying fuel 
* [Alvarez, Guerre Europiene et la NeutraliU du Chili (1915), Ch. vn.] 
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or suppUes to any belligerent warship or tender, and punished 
with imprisonment the managing director and other officials of 
the Hamburg-Amerika line for procuring fraudulent manifests 
in order to evade this prohibition.] ^ 

Finally we may say that neutral powers are under an 
obligation to prevent the use of any part of their territory as 
an information station by a belligerent. This was recognized 
by the Second Hague Conference when in its Convention (No. 
V) on State Neutinlity in Land Warfare it forbade belligerents 
to erect on neutral territoiy “ a wireless telegraphy station or 
any apparatus intended to serve as a means of communica- 
tion with the belligei'ent forcles on land or sea,” or “to make 
use of any installation of this kind established by them be- 
fore the war on the territory of a neutral power, for purely* 
military purposes and not previously opened for the service 
of public messages.” * The Convention (No, XIll) on State 
Neutrality in Sea Warfare applied to neutral ports and waters 
the prohibition against the erection by a belligerent of wireless 
telegraphy stations or similar means of communicating with 
its land or sea forces.’ Both Conventions declare that a 
neutral government ought not to allow any of the acts referred 
to above;* but the first left it free “to forbid or restrict the 
employment on behalf of belligerents of telegraph or telephone 
cables or of wireless telegraphy apparatus, whether belonging 
to it or to companies or to private individuals.” If it took 
prohibitive measures or laid down restrictions, it was bound 
to apply them impartially to both belligerents, and to see that 
companies and private owners did the same.’ The effect of all 
these provisions when taken together is to draw a broad line 
of distinction between means of sending information owned 
and controlled by the belligerent himself on neutral territory 
or in neutral territorial waters, and similar means owned and 
controlled by the neutral state or by private persons and com- 

' [Gamer, International Law and Uia World War, vol. ii, fi 661.] 

* See Artide 3. 

* See ArtidcB 5 and 26 reapectivdy. 

* See Artide 5. 

* See Artides 8, 0. 
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panics within its jurisdiction. Neutral governments are 
bound to prevent the erection of the former during the war, 
and the use of anything of the kind established before the war 
and not previously opened to the public for the transmission of 
messages. The latter they are free to deal with as they please 
on the sole condition that they act impartially as between the 
belligerents. Recent cases will illustrate the difference. In 
1904, during the siege of Port Arthur, the Russians erected a 
wireless telegraphy station in the neutral Chinese port of 
Chefoo, and thus established communication with the be- 
leaguered fortress.^ Such an act is now expressly forbidden, 
and the duty of preventing it is laid on the neutral government. 
In 1898 “the cables from neutral points during the Spanish 
American War . . . did much in furnishing information which 
the scouting vessels were unable to obtain.*’ We are told this 
on American authority,^ and it shows conclusively that neutral 
powers would do well to exercise the discretion given them 
by the Second Hague Conference in favor of such regulation 
and restriction as proves to be possible. The prevention of 
open and unrestricted use of telegraphic or wireless commu- 
nication would surely be feasible, though it would probably 
prove a hopeless task to stop the sending of warlike infor- 
mation in the guise of apparently harmless messages. France 
in her neutrality regulations of 1904 forbade to belligerent 
vessels in French ports “all enquiry as to the force, position, or 
resources of their enemies”; and it would be interesting to 
know how far these words were held to apply to the sending of 
telegraphic and radiographic messages. Portugal in 1898 
discontinued that portion of her sf^rvice which related “to the 
appearance, entrance, and departure of war vessels of all 
nationalities.” ’ Without going to such a length as this, 
neutral states might manage at least to check the use of their 
means of communication for warlike purposes. 

* Lawrence, War and NeiUralUy in the Far Eaatf 2d ed., pp. 218-220. 

* U. 8. Naval War College, Iniemational Law Sityaiiona, 1904, p. 90. 

*Jbid., pp. 101-102. 
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§ 237 

We must now direct our attention towards 
Duties of Acquiesence. 

Neutral states are bound to endure quietly a good many 
proceedings on the part of belligerents which could not take 
place in time of poaccj but which nevertheless (3) ontira of 

are perfectly lawful in time of war, however acquicBcenoo. 

burdensome and annoying they may be to neutral subjects 
and their governments. They must, for instance, acquiesce 
in incidental damages sustained during legitimate warlike 
operations. Neutral property might be destroyed by artil- 
lery in the course of a battle or a sic'ge, or a neutral traveller 
might be injunid during an attack on a train containing sol- 
diers, but neither the property owner nor the traveller would 
have a legal claim to indemnity, though compensation might 
perhaps be given b3' a belligerent particularly anxious to stand 
well with the country to which they belonged. But neutral 
governments are called on to fulfil their duty of acquiescence 
chiefly in connection with belligerent rights of search and 
capture at sea. This is alwa3rH troublesome to neutral mer- 
chants, and may Ixs very burdensome. To bo deprived of 
opportunities of profit and subjected instead to severe loss 
rouses in those who suffer strong and loudly expressed resent- 
ment. Much pressure is thus brought to bear on the rolers 
of neutral states. But it is their duty to resist it, if the un- 
doubted belligerent right to stop private vessels at sea under 
the neutral flag and examine into the nature and destination 
of their cargoes is exercised with due consideration. And 
if, when exercised, it leads to the detention and eventual con- 
demnation of ship or goods or both, acquiescence still remains 
a duty, provided that the rules of International Law have been 
observed throughout. While breach of blockade, carriage 
of contraband, and performance of unncutral service remain 
offences against belligerents, and while the capture of private 
enemy property is still allowed in maritime warfare, no excep- 
tion can be taken to seizures made accordingly. But if the law 
is exceeded in any particular, still more if it is flagrantly 
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broken, a watchful neutral government will at once intervene 
and demand reparation for its injured subjects. This will 
generally take the form of pecuniary compensation, for a sen- 
tence of a properly constituted prize court settles proprietary 
lights in the ship or goods before it. Should redress be denied, 
the neutral power must decide whether the question at issue is 
grave enough to justify war. Many of the mast dangerous 
disputes that have arisen between neutrals and belligerents 
with regard to captures at sea have been caused, not by delib- 
erate violations of admitted rules, but by differences of opinion 
as to the rules themselves. This is especially true of cases 
connected with contraband and blockade. But the law on 
these two important matters has been to a great extent eluci- 
dated by the Declaration of London of 1909, and the two Hague 
Conferences have cleared up many other questions. Further, 
we hope soon to establish an International Prize Tribunal, 
whose decisions as a Court of Appeal will determine with 
authority the law of the future on numerous points. By 
these means serious controversies as to the rules applicable 
to particular cases will be diminished in number and reduced 
in heat. Neutrals will know the exact limit of their duty of 
acquiescence, and honorable belligerents will not attempt to 
stretch it further tlian their rights allow. 

§ 238 

We must now go on to discuss 

Dviiea of Restoration. 

These arise only when a belligerent breaks the law and flouts 
neutral sovereignty to the detriment of its foe. If for instance 
(4) Duties of it captures a prize within neutral waters a double 
restoration. wrong is done. Both the power whose author- 

ity is set at naught and the power which loses its vessel 
suffer through its misdeed. The injured belligerent must 
apply for redress to the neutral within whose jurisdiction the 
unlawful act was committed, and the neutral has a claim 
against the injuring l)elligere]:it for breaking the peace . in 
contempt of its sovereign rights. The proper reparation, or 
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at least an important part of it, is the return of the prize to the 
spot where it was unlawfully taken. And when it has been 
given up to the power which was injured by its seizure, it 
should be restored by that power to those from whose cus- 
tody it was originally snatched. Indeed, the duty of restora- 
tion goes further. The neutral ought to make every effort 
to obtain the return of the vessel. It must resort to diplo- 
macy, but it need not rely on that alone; for if the ship is still 
within its jurisdiction, force may be used to take it from those 
who hold unlawful possession. The Hague Convention 
(No. XII) relative to the Establishment of an International 
Prize Court adds to diplomacy and force yet another means. 
It provides for an appeal to that court by the neutral power 
when the capture is alleged to have taken place in its terri- 
torial waters.^ These proceedings arc to be taken by the 
neutral in order to put it into a position to perform towards 
the other belligerent its duty of release and restoration. 
They are alluded to in the thirteenth Hague Convention of 
1907.* Diplonuitic request is regarded as the appropriate 
method, if the vessel is not within the jurisdiction of the neu- 
tral power; and an obligation to liberate the prize with its 
officers and crew on receipt of such a demand is laid on the 
belligerent who seized it. When there has been no departure 
from the jurisc lief ion, “all the means at the disposal of the 
neutral are to be resorted to in order that the release of the 
prize may be effected. Moreover, the prize crew is to be 
interned. These pro\dsions clearly contemplate the possi- 
bility of a resort to force. But the Convention do(>s not lay 
on the neutral state an obligation to demand surrender, though 
it asserts the duty of the belligerent to give up its prize, if 
the demand should be made. It may, however, be maintained 
on good grounds that the neutral obligation in question is 
created by ordinary International I^aw. When the prize is 
set free its officers and crew arc to be liberated along with it. 

A second case for the exercise of the duty of restoration 
arises when a prize is brought into a neutral port in an irregu- 

» See Article 4. 

* See Article S. 
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lar manner, that is to say for other causes than unseaworthi- 
ness, stress of weather, want of fuel or provisions, and seques- 
tration pending the decisions of a prize court. The neutral 
power must not sit down quietly under the disrespect shown 
by the irregularity. It is bidden *^to use the means at its 
disposal” to release the vessel ^^with its officers and crew and 
to intern the prize crew.”^ The release is but a preliminary 
to the handing over of the ship to the authority of the state 
from which it was captured; and the duty of effecting it is, 
therefore, properly described as a duty of restoration. 

§ 239 

The last class set of duties to be discussed in connection with 
state neutrality are 

Duties of Reparation^ 

When a belligerent suffers through the failure of a neutral 
from ill-will or rcmissne&s to fulfil the obligations laid on it by 
( 5 ) Dutin of International Law, a valid claim for satisfaction 

repontion. aiicl icdrcss aiiscs. It is difficult, as we have 

seen, to define the exact measure of care and diligence the 
belligerent may rightly require from a neutral government,* 
but no one can doubt that indifference and carelessness may 
cause such detriment to the power which suffers from them 
as to give it a right to reparation. If proper precautions are 
taken and fail, no responsibility arises. Japan did not make 
any demands on the British government when in October, 
1904, the torpedo boat Caroline escaped from the Thames, 
where it had been built, and reached Libau, where it was 
handed over to the Russian authorities. Its builders had 
been cleverly hoodwinked, and when suspicion arose and the 
the British Admiralty intervened, the vessel got away just in 
time to avoid seizure. But if nothing is done when the case 
is clear, or if action is unreasonably delayed, the neutral is 
bound to give reparation, though the violation of its own 

> Cormntion of 1907 oonoerMng Neutral Bights and Duties tn Maritims 
WoTf Article 21. 

>SeeS236. 
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sovereignty has made it a fellow-sufferer in respect of the 
injury done. This was made clear by the famous Geneva 
Arbitration of 1872 on the case of the Alabama and her sister 
cruisers during the American Civil War. Great Britain was 
cast in damages three million pounds sterling on account of 
her negligence, in spite of being able to show that there was 
great difference of opinion among jurists as to the obligatory 
nature of much that was demanded of her. For the sake of 
peace she had consented to be judged by the three rules laid 
down in the Treaty of Washington of 1871;^ and not till 1907 
were they generally accepted as undoubted International 
Law by their practical embodiment in the Hague Convention 
(No. XIII} concerning Neutral Rights and Duties in Mari- 
time War." In very extreme cases, when the feebleness and^ 
folly of a neutral govcniment makes its neutrality Uttle better 
than a farce, a beUigerent may be justified, if all other means 
fail, in acting as if it did not exist. 

§ 240 

We will conclude our attempt to set forth the duties of 
neutral •states towards belligerent states by indicating very 
briefly what are the powers possessed by neutral 
governments for the protection of their neutral- 
ity. They have first the remedy by diplomatic states for tiio pn*- 
complaint. As a rule their remonstrances will 
obtain a respectful hearing; for it is to the 
interest of every belligerent to keep on good terms with the 
powers that take no part in the war. If the ease is flagrant, 
and the wrong notorious and undoubted, adequate reparation 
will generally be accorded in answer to reasonable demands. 
Another remedy, which by no means excludes the former 
though quite independent of it, is to l)e found' in administra- 
tive action, treading close on the heels of the wrong, and 
cither preventing its completion or inflicting exemplary pun- 
ishment on the wrong-doer. Thus, if a belligerent war-vessel 
tries to effect a capture in a neutral port, the authorities may 

iSee§235. 

* See Artidee 6, 8, 25. 
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use whatever force is at their disposal for the purpose of frus- 
trating the attempt. And if the aggressor is crippled or sunk 
in the course of the strugglOj her commander has only himself 
to thank for the result of his attempt at outrage. It is con- 
stantly asserted that the neutral may in this connection 
pursue an offending vessel on to the high seas and there deal 
with it as justice may demand. But no clear authority for 
this statement can be found in general usage or in judicial 
decisions. Moreover, it seems inconsistent with admitted 
principle. A state has a right to police its own waters. But 
has it a right to enforce outside them the regulations deemed 
necessary for protecting the integrity of its territory? How- 
ever, the view we hesitate to accept has in its favor the great 
authority of the Institute of International Law, which de- 
clared at its Paris meeting in 1894 that, in case of an offence 
committed within the jurisdiction of the territorial power, a 
pursuit commenced in its territorial waters might be con- 
tinued on the high seas, with the condition that the right to 
follow and capture ceased if the fleeing vessel gained a port of 
its own country or of a third state.^ 

We come lastly to the remedy by judicial process. The 
neutral state has the right of exercising jurisdiction through 
its Prize Courts over captures made by belligerents within 
its dominions, whether the captured property remains from 
the first in the neutral waters where it has been illegally taken, 
or is brought back to them some time; after the capture. The 
restoration is generally made by administrative act, but it is 
sometimes more convenient that the case should go before 
the neutral courts and l)e decided by them. Thoir jurisdic- 
tion extends also to cases where the capturing vessel has 
received either its original eqmpment for war or a subsequent 
augmentation of warlike force within the neutral’s territorial 
waters, and has afterwards taken a prize and brought it into 
one of the ports of the injured power. This is clearly sot forth 
in a large number of judicial decisions, the most impr^rtant 
of which is that given by Judge Story in the case of 
> Annuatra de VlruHtut de DroU IiUernalionalf 1894-1895, p. 330. 
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SantMma TrirndM^^ when he laid down, in addition, among 
other propositions, that the neutral’s jurisdiction was limited 
to captures made during the cruise wherein the illegal outfit 
or augmentation of force took place.^ 

^ Wheatou, Reports of (tie U. S. Supreme Court, vol. yii, p. 283. 

’ For a brilliant and lucid presentment of all the questions discussed by 
the Second Hague Conference in connection with the Convention concern- 
ing the Rights and Duties of Neutral States in Maritime Warfare, sec the 
Report of Professor Ijouis Renault in Deuxikme Conference Internationale 
de la Paix, Adtee el Documents, vol. i, pp. 205-330. For illuminating com- 
ments on the Convention, sec Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, 
pp. 457-483, and Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. i, pp. 620-648. 
For the text of the two conventions on state neutrality constantly cited in 
this Chapter, see Higgins, The Hague Peace Conferences, pp. 281-289, 
445-456; WhiUuck, Jntemalional Documents, pp. 143-150, 208-217; Scott, 
The Hague Peace Conferences, vol. ii, pp. 40(M14, 506-^523; Supplement to 
The American Journal cf International Law, vol. u, pp. 117-127, 202-216. 
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OBDINABY NECTTRAL COMMEBCE 

§ 241 

We have now to consider the Law of Neutrality in its 
second great division, which deals with belligerent states 
The conflict and ne.itral individuals.^ In the Middle Ages 

nratiai^ the growth of trade forced commercial questions 
interaats in the upoD thc attention of TulcTS long before the idea 
matter of trade. aroso that states as corporate bodies had any 
duties towards one another in the matter of neutrality. The 
belligerent dealt with neutral commerce himself, and pun- 
ished violations of the rules he laid down for thc furtherance 
of his own interests. Then, as trade became more important 
and traders more influential, they began to demand that 
some respect should be paid to them; and after thc decay 
of feudalism and thc commencement of a new commercial 
and industrial epoch, states arose whose policy it was to 
extend the immunities of neutral merchants at the expense 
of belligerent rights. For three centuries at least trading 
interests have grown steadily stronger and stronger; and the 
result has been a continual modification of the older rules, 
and the growth of a body of law which is a compromise between 
the attempt of the belligerent state to cut off its enemy’s 
trade and thc attempt of the, neutral individual to trade 
unhindered by the war. Opposing self-interests have been 
the main forces at work in thc development of individual 
neutrality, just as ethical principles have been the chief ele- 
ments in the growth of state neutrality. But nevertheless 
the rules which govern the ventures of neutral merchants and 
ship-owners possessed a clearness and symmetry which were 
lacking till lately when we turned to the mutual duties of 
neutral and belligerent states. The difference was due to the 

§ 228 . 
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facst that the former were administered by Prize Courts and 
developed by trained jurists, who gave us, not indeed one great 
international system, but several national systems; whereas 
the latter were in the main left to be settled by the ex parte 
arguments of international controversialists and the slow 
growth of opinion among civilized peoples. But now they are 
developing in the direction of precision of statement and 
general recognition, owing to the labors of the Second Hague 
Conference in the negotiation of the Conventions we have 
considered in the two previous chapters. 

Among the subjects which fall under the head of neutrality 
as it is concerned with the rights and obligations of bellig- 
erent states and neutral individuals, the first place must be 
given to what we have already called Ordinary Neutral Com- 
merce. By these words we mean commerce uncomplicated 
by any question as to the kind of service performed by the 
ship concerned, or the warlike character of the goods conveyed, 
or the special circumstances of their port of destination. Under 
this head, therefore, we have to deal simply with the restric- 
tions belligerents have endeavored to place upon harmless 
every-day trade, on the plea that they must be allowed to put 
all possible stress upon a foe, and the modifications contended 
for by neutrals, on the principle that they must be permitted 
to carry on their commerce unhindered by a war in wliich they 
are not concerned.^ The special character of sea-borne com- 
merce often rendci’s it impossible to separate neutral and 
belligerent interests in it, and strike at an enemy without 
injuring a friend. On land few neutral goods are found in 
belligerent territory, and these arc subject to the ordinary 
rules of warfare. The government of the country taxes them 
as it taxes the goods of its subjects, and an occupying invader 
requisitions them as it requisitions the goods of its enemies. 
But at sea, where there is no territorial jurisdiction to simplify 
matters, enemies’ goods are often found on neutral ships, and 
neutral goods on enemies’ ships. It is necessary, therefore, to 
settle in each case whether the element of neutrality or the 
element of belligerency shall prevail. Two principles have 
' 1 Dupuis, La Ouerre MarUime d*aprha lea Doetrinea Anglaiaeaf §S 34-39. 
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found favor at various times as rough attempts to provide a 
workable compromise between the demands of warring navies 
and the claims of neutral commerce. The first lays down that 
the liability of the goods to capture shall be determined by the 
character of the owner, while the second declares that the 
character of the vehicle shall decide. These two principles, 
taken cither separately or in combination, will be found to lie 
at the bottom of all the practical rules that have ever been 
enforced since attempts to cut off all neutral commerce with an 
enemy ceased, and ru^cs of any kind were imposed on indis- 
criminate robbery. 

§ 242 

The Consolato del Marc, which was the greatest of the 
mediaeval maritime code.s,^ declared that if the captured vessel 
The hiatoiy of the ncutral and the cargo enemy, the captor 

rules of ordiiuuy might compol the vesscl to cany the cargo to a 
rnsritime capture, safiity, paying her the freight she was to 

have received from the owners of the goods. If, on the other 
hand, the vessel was enemy and the cargo neutral, the owners 
of the cargo were at liberty to ransom the vesscl from the 
captor and proceed on their voyage; and if they refused to do 
so, the captor might send the vessel to a port of his own coun- 
try and make the owners of the cargo pay the freight they would 
have paid to the original belligerent owner of the vessel. But 
if they were willing to make satisfactory arrangements about 
the ship and the captor refused, they could claim from him 
compensation for damage and he could claim no fi-cight from 
them.® These provisions proceeded on the principle that the 
fate of the goods depended upon the quality of the owner. If 
he were an enemy, they were subject to capture, even though 
they might be found in a ncutral vehicle; if he were a neutral, 
they were free from capture, even though they might be found 
in an enemy vehicle. The rules of' the Consolato were gen- 
erally adopted in the Europe of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance, though other usages sometimes showed them- 
selves. For instance, belligerents on some occasions made 

See § 20. * PordeasuB, Us et Coutumea de la 3fer, vol. xi, p. 304. 
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serious efforts to prevent neutrals from trading at all with the 
enemy, and the doctrine that the neutral ship was tainted 
by the enemy cargo, the neutral cargo by the enemy ship, 
and the neutral part of a mixed cargo by the enemy part 
was invented in hVance, and put in practice in a few wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries under the name of 
the doctrine of infection.' But on the whole states followed 
the plain and simple plan of capturing enemy goods and 
letting neutral goods go free, regardless of the nationality 
of the vessel in which they were found. And further, as 
civilization and trade advanced the obligation of bringing 
captured vessels in for adjudication by competent Prize 
Courts was universally admitted; and it was held that the 
courts must condemn the enemy goods while they released' 
the neutral vcihicle and paid freight, to its owners, and also 
condemn the enemy vehicle while they released the neutral 
goods. This did away with that portion of the code of mari- 
time capture contained in the Consolato which deals with the 
ransom of a belligerent prize by the neutral owners of her 
innocent cargo; but in other respects the system remained 
intact and became part of the common law of nations. 

After a time, however, an alternative arose based upon a 
principle deemed to be more favorable to neutral commerce. 
It was suggested that the liability of goods to capture should 
be detennined by the character of the vessel which carried 
them. If she were neutral, they were to go free, even though 
they belonged to an enemy; but if she were enemy, they were 
to be condemned, even though they belonged to a neutral. 
l'’he new doctrine was set forth in the twin maxims, Free shipe, 
free goode, and Emmy ships, emmy goods. The Dutch, its 
first advocates, adopted it on grounds of self-interest and 
commercial utility, recognizing that it was a new principle, 
which must be applied by special agreement if their commerce 
was to gain the benefit of it. The greater part of the canning 
trade of Europe was in their hands during the seventeenth 
century, and the object they had in view was to obtain freedom 
from molestation for belligerent commerce intrusted to their 

1 Dupuis, La Guerre ManUme d*apr^ lea Doeirinea Anglaiaea, §S 41-43. 
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care. But, in order to gain what they desired, they were 
obliged to purchase safety for enemy merchandise beneath a 
neutral flag by conceding to belligerents a right to capture 
neutral goods beneath an enemy flag. Thus we find a long 
series of treaties stipulating for the adoption of the principle 
that the cluiracter of the vehicle settles the fate of the goods, 
unless indeed contraband of war be found on board a friendly 
vessel, in which case it is not protected by the neutral flag. 
The first was made between the United Netherlands and 
Spain in 1650,^ and it was followed at irregular intervals by 
many others.* The United States from the commencement of 
their separate national existence showed their willingness to 
embody the newer doctrine in their formal international 
agreements. It occurs in the treaties of 1778 and 1800 with 
France, in the treaty of 1782 with the Dutch, and in the treaty 
of 1783 with Sweden.* The treaties of 1785 with Prussia and 
1795 with Spain go still further and stipulate for the rule Free 
ships, free goods, without the corresponding rule Enemy ships, 
enemy goods; but in 1799, when a new treaty was negotiated 
with the former power, the previous agreement was replaced 
by a promise to observe *Hhe principles and rules of the law of 
nations generally acknowledged,” and in 1819 the obligation 
entered into with Spain was confined to cases where reci- 
procity was observed by neutral powers the goods of whose 
subjects were spared.^ A complete return to the rule of the 
Consolato is found in the treaty with Great Britain of 1794, 
which expressly stated that the property of an enemy found 
on board a neutral vessel should be regarded as good prize of 
war.® 

It is evident from these examples that the diplomatic policy 
of the United States has not been consistent. On the whole 
it has inclined strongly towards the freedom of enemy goods 
under the neutral flag; but in recent times the treaties have 
contained a proviso that the contracting parties will give the 

1 Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, voi vi, part i, p. 571. 

* Manning, Law of Nations, (Amos’s ed.), bk. v, ch. vi. 

• Treaties of the United States, pp. 301, 303, 326, 752, 753, 1044, 1046. 

«/Ud., pp. 902, on, 1010 , 1011, 1020 , 1021 . p. 380. 
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benefit of this rule only to those neutrals who govern their 
own practice by it when they are at war.' Yet the older 
American jurists always laid down that in the absence of 
treaty stipulations the rule of the Consolato applies. Kent 
says of the agreements that free ships should make free goods, 
that such provisions “are to be considered as resting on con- 
ventional law merely and as exceptions to the operation of 
the general rule”;* and Jefferson wrote in 1793, “I believe 
it cannot be doubted that by the general law of nations the 
goods of a friend found in the vessel of an enemy are free, 
and the goods of an enemy found in the vessel of a friend are 
lawful prize.” * The decisions of the Supreme Court were to 
the same effect. The attitude of the United States, therefore, 
has been that of a power which admitted the obligation of 
the old rules where thej' were not overridden by special 
agreement, but desired to see them superseded by the more 
modern doctrine. Great Britain, on the other hand, not only 
maintained the ancient law of maritime capture, but held it 
to be in itself just and satisfactory. Bather than give it up 
she faced the two gi-eat hostile leagues known as the Armed 
Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. She made very few treaties 
setting it aside in favor of the principle that the fiag covers 
the cargo, and took the first opportunity of getting rid of 
any engagement of the kind into which circumstances had 
compelled her to enter. 

Hitherto we liave placcid the principle of the clniracter of 
the vehicle in sharp opposition to the principle of the owner- 
ship of the goods, as a means of determining their liability 
to capture. But it is quite possible to combine the two, and . 
take as a guide to practice that part of each which is most 
unfavorable to neutrals, or that part which is most favorable 
to them. If we follow the principle of ownership when it 
bears hardly on neutral trade, we arrive at the rule that the 
goods of an enemy on board the ship of a friend si's good 
prize; and, if we do the same with the principle of the nation- 

* E. g.t the Treaty of 1SS7 with Peru, TreaJHjot qf the United Stales, p. 
1196. * ComnuifUariea (Abdy's eii.), ch. viii, p. 318. 

’ Wharton, International Law qf the United Stales, § 342. 
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aiity of the vessel, we obtain the rule that the goods of a 
friend on board the ship of an enemy are good prize. Com- 
bining the two we reach the severe conclusion ^t Enemies* 
goods in neutral ships and neutral goods in enemies* ships are 
liable to capture. On the other hand, if we take that portion 
of the operation of each of our two principles which is most 
favorable to neutral trade, they work out into the rule that 
Neutral goods in enemies* ships and enemies* goods in neutral 
ships are not liable to capture. We see then that neutrals may 
be subjected to a combination of the more severe or the more 
lenient portions of each of the two main doctrines as to mari- 
time capture. The harsher practice was followed by France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cemturies, though sometimes 
she seems to liave fallen back upon the rules of the Consolato, 
and in the latter part of the period she bound herself by 
several treaties to adopt towards the co-signatory powers the 
principle of the freedom of hostile property under the neutral 
flag. But when Louis XIY was at the height of his power 
he made the usual French practice harsher still by the famous 
Marino Ordinance of 1681, which is called by Azuni *‘le 
chef-d'oeuvre de la 16gislation 6tab1io par cet incomparable 
monarque.”^ It not only condemned neutral goods carried 
in enemies' ships, but also declared that neutral ships were 
liable to condemnation for (jurrying enemies’ goods. The 
doctrine that enemy property infected with its hostile char- 
acter whatever neutral property it was brought into contact 
with was followed by Franco till 1744, and by Spain from 
1704 till the former date, when a French Ordinance gave 
freedom from capture to neutral vessels laden with enemies’ 
goods and the Spanish Government changed its naval policy 
in accord with its powerful ally. The varying needs and 
circumstances of the great maritime strug^e with England 
caused the French rules of capture at sea to vary with bewil- 
dering rapidity in the latter half of the eighteenth century and 
the first years of the nineteenth.^ The termination of the 
conflict left France with her traditional policy of capturing 

1 Droit Maritime de VEuropOf vol. i, ch. iii. Art. 14. 

t Dupuis, La Gwrre Maritime d*aprhs lee Doctrines AngtaieeSf §S 44rn50, 54. 
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neutral goods in enemies* ships, without the added severity 
of the condemnation of neutral vessels for carrying enemies’ 
goods, while England still adhered to the old practice of making 
prize of enemies’ goods under a neutral flag. Thus when in 
1854 England and France were allied against Russia there 
seemed no escape for neutral trade. But the two powers 
felt that it was neither desirable nor possible to revive the 
severities of a bygone age, and agreed that during the war they 
would not capture enemies’ goods in neutral vessels or neutrsJ 
goods in enemies’ vessels. 

This brings us to a combination of the more favorable aspects 
of the two great doctrines on the subject of maritime capture. 
An attempt was made in 1752, by the Prussian commissioners 
who reported to Frederick the Great on what is known as the 
Silesian Ijoan Controversy,* to show that the capture of 
enemies’ goods on neutral vessels was contrary to the law of 
nations.* But their arguments were extremely weak, and it 
was admitted on all sides that the British reply shattered 
their case to pieces.® The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 
1800 endeavored to establish the rule of Free ships, free goods, 
without the logical accompaniment of Enemy ships, enemy 
goods,* The principles of the first Armed Neutrality had been 
accepted by all the chief continental powers when the peace of 
1783 put an end for a time to the application of any rules of 
warfare at sea. But hardly had the French Revolution 
initiated the next great cycle of European wars, when Europe 
made haste to abandon the maritime code to which many of 
its states had pledged themselves a few years before. Again, 
however, the naval preponderance pf Great Britain, and the 
severity with which she used it in the matter of colonial trade, 
raised a feeling of jealous hostility against her. Neutral 
states found that their commerce did not prosper as fully as 
they had hoped, and in 1800 Russia headed a movement which 
had for its object to cripple the principal maritime belligerent 
by reviving the Armed Neutrality of twenty years before. 

1 See & 174. * C. de Martens, Causes Celisbres, vol. ii, cause premidre. 

> Maimin g, Law cf Nations, (Amos’s ed.), bk. v, ch. vi, § 2. 

«C. de Martens, Beeueil vol. i, pp. 193, 194, and voL n, pp. 215>-219. 
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The Baltic powers joined the league; but within a few months 
it was broken up owing to the death of the Emperor Paul and 
the vigorous action of the British Government.' Then 
followed a period of confusion. Every European power was 
drawn into the conflict at one time or another, and some were 
at war with scarcely any intermission till the general peace of 
1815. The signatories of the Armed Neutrality trampled 
as belligerents upon the doctrines they had championed as 
neutrals; while Great Britain and France vied with one another 
in attacks upon innocent commerce, each justif 3 ring its severi- 
ties on the pica that they were adopted in retaliation for illegal 
acts committed by the other.^ At the end of the struggle no 
definite code of maritime capture had received universal 
acceptance. It was left for peaceful agreement to bring about 
in another generation what force had failed to effect in the 
great world-conflict which centred round Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France. 

§ 243 

We have just seen how the states who were allied against 
Russia in the Crimean War pledged themselves at its com- 
TheDedantian meucement to act throui^out it on the prin- 
of Paris. ^hey would capture neither the goods 

of an enemy in the vessel of a friend nor the goods of a friend 
in the vessel of an enemy, reserving, however, for the operation 
of the ordinary law cases of carrying contraband or attempting 
to run blockade. At the close of the war the powers assem- 
bled in conference at Paris agreed upon a Declaration con- 
cerning Maritime Law, which must not be confounded with 
the Treaty of Paris, though it was drawn up and signed by the 
same plenipotentiaries. Further, they pledged themselves 
to invite the accession of other powers, which was given with 
a close approach to unanimity. But a little group refused for 
various reasons to bind themselves. The most important 
of them, the United States, declined because the exemption 
of private property from capture at sea was not provided for.* 

‘ Wheaton, History qf the Law of NaHone, part ni, §§ 14-20. 

* Manning, Law of Natwna (Amos’s ed.), bk. v, chs. vi, x, xi. 

•See $103. 
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China, Spain, and Mexico were the other dissentients, together 
with a few South American Republics. Of these, Spain and 
Mexico gave in their adhesion at the Hague Conference of 
1907; and the United States have always acted as if they were 
a signatory power. There is, therefore, something barely 
distinguishable from general consent at the back of the Decla- 
ration. It was adopted on April 16, 1856, and two of its articles 
have a most important bearing on the question under discus- 
sion at the present moment. The second declares that “The 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the exception of contra- 
band of war,” and the third lays down that “neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under the enemy’s flag.’’ ^ It will be seen that they 
give the sanction of general agreement to the principle that 
free ships make free goods* without the usual corollary that 
enemy ships make enemy goods. The adhesion of Great 
Britain to this agreement marks the complete victory of com- 
mercial considerations over the rules of the Consolato del 
Mare. She had stood out long for the older and severer 
practice; but in the end she saw that her position as a great 
trading nation, disposed in the main to peaceful courses and 
therefore likely to be neutral in subsequent wars, rendered it 
advisable for her to accept provisions under which her com- 
merce would gain immensely as long as she was not a belliger- 
ent. The vast growth of her carrying trade since 1856 has 
justified the foresight of her statesmen.* None of thc^ powers 
which refused to sign the Declaration objected to its second and 
third articles. Those of them who have been engaged in war 
since 1856 have respected enemy goods in neutral vessels as 
well as neutral goods in enemy vessels. In the great conflict 
between North and South in the United States both parties 
agreed to observe all the articles of the Declaration except the 
first, and did in fact observe them all. The Hispano-American 
War of 1898 was waged between two non-signatory powers, 
but both of them acted on all the articles of the Declaration. 

The freedom of enemy property from molestation under 
the flag of a friend is a concession made to neutrals; and in 
* Higgins, The Hague Peace CanferenceSf p. 2. * Sec § 194. 
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respect of it two questions have been raised. The first asks 
whether belligerents who have signed the Declaration of 
Paris are bound to give the benefit of it to neutrals who have 
refused their signatures. We reply that such a privilege 
can hardly be refused, in spite of the statement in the last 
clause of the Declaration that '4t is not and shall not be 
binding except between those powers who have acceded or 
shall accede to it.” For in the period during which it has been 
in existence, it has been observed in all maritime conflicts. 
The unbroken usage cf more than half a century can, there- 
fore, be pleaded on behalf of the binding nature of its rules, 
and surely this is enough to establish them as International 
Law on the basis of general consent, quite apart from any 
question of formal accession to a law-making document. 
Non-signatory neutrals, who have themselves when belligerent s 
acted upon the principle that the flag covers the cargo, would 
have rcasoii to feel aggrieved should a power at war make the 
fact that they have not acceded to the Declaration an excuse 
for depriving their commerce of the protection it affords. In 
the Franco-German war of 1870-1871 both sides applied its 
principles to the property of American and Spanish subjects, 
though neither the United States nor Spain had signed it; and 
when the latter powers were themselves belligerents in 1898, 
they gave the benefit of the Declaration to all neutrals. A 
similar answer must be made to the further inquiry whether, 
when one belligerent has signed the Declaration of Paris and 
the other has not, the former is bound to act upon it in dealing 
with neutrals whose governments have acceded to it. Therti 
is room for doubt if we confine ourselves to the mere words 
of the document; but when we come to examine practice we 
find a strong tendency in favor of the more liberal interpreta- 
tion. When England and France were at war with China, 
a non-signatory power, in 1860, they applied the second and 
third articles of the Declaration to neutral trade; and Chili 
and Peru did the same when they were allied against Spain in 
1885.^ Indeed, it is far more likely that the belligerent who 
has not acceded to the Declaration will be induced to observe 
' Twiss, BeUigererU Rig/U9 on the High Seas, p. 8. 
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its rules than that the belligerent who has acceded to them will 
feel free to ignore them. The war at the end of the nineteenth 
century between China and Japan affords an apt illustration. 
From its beginning in 1894 to its end, China, the non-signatory 
power, made no attempt to capture Japanese goods under a 
neutral flag or neutral goods under a Japanese flag, while 
Japan, the signatory power, showed no sign of a wish to ignore 
its obligations towards neutrals on the plea that they were 
not shared by China. 

[Thus until the great war there was every reason to believe 
that the Declaration of Paris might be regarded as part of 
International Ijaw, and even after hostilities had begun, the 
British Prize court referred to it in September, 1914 as “a 
recognized and acknowledged part of the law of nations.*’ ^ 
But the executive was soon compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to qualify the view taJcen by the judiciary. The 
rules of the Declaration relaiing to the capture of searbome 
goods rest, of course, on the basis that neutral commerce shall 
be hindcied as little as need be. But the German government 
cut away the whole foundation of the rules not merely by 
hindering neutral transport, but by making it practically 
impossible with safety. They sowed mines broadcast, they 
indulged in reckless submarine warfare, and they declared 
great areas of the open sea to be prohibited zones” where 
neutral navigation was either extremely perilous or safe only 
on humiliating conditions. It was idle therefore to expect 
adherence by the Allied Powers to the Declaration of Paris, 
for consistent enforcement of the German policy would have 
left very little afloat to which the Declaration could have 
applied. Consequently its second and third articles were 
overridden as a measure of reprisal by the British and French 
governments. What the legal position of the Declaration 
now is, it is difficult to say. If the German infractions of it, 
and the counter-measures of the Allied Powers could be 
regarded as mere incidents in an embittered stmggle, which 

[The Marie CHaeaer, L. R. [1914] P. at pp. 232-233. Cf. The Baweatu 
L. R. [19181 P- 58. The Batamer IL Ibid. 66. The Dirigo. L. R. [19191 
P.204.1 
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are not likely to recur in a future naval war, they need not be 
taken as seriously affecting the validity of the Declaration. 
Unfortunately the matter does not rest there. The real 
difficulty is a much wider one than that of a series of breaches 
of the law. Must not the law itself be changed to meet changed 
conditions? Are the rules of the Declaration adequate to the 
complete alterations in naval warfare foresh^owed 'in the 
great war? One such alteration will undoubtedly be the 
economic blockade, the effectiveness of which was proved 
during the world stru^le, and the legality of which is implied 
by the League of Nations which adopts it as a weapon.^ It 
involves the stoppage of all goods destined to a belligerent 
country, irrespective of the flag of the ship which carries 
them. Again, the tendency of modern warfare is to extend the 
list of contraband to a degree which makes it almost coincident 
with goods of every description. Lastly, although the sub- 
marine can never be a lawful weapon if it is used for the whole- 
sale destruction of merchant vessels, regardless of the safety 
of crews, passengers, and ship papers, yet it is impossible to 
ignore the likelihood of increased destniction of enemy vessels 
in a future war, or to condemn it as illegal, provided the rules 
as to visit and search are observed, and especially those as to 
the preservation of life.^ New rules seem to be needed to 
meet these circumstances, or at least the old ones may have to 
be modified. To say that, until these amendments are framed 
and adopted. Articles 2 and 3 of tho Declaration of Paris are 
still law is to postulate something tliat may be verbally accu- 
rate, but is certainly nothing more.’] 

§ 244 

The Declaration of Paris [subject to the doubts raised in the 
last section] has deprived belligei*entB of the right to interfere 

1 [See § 221.1 « [See $ 2a3a.] 

* [Cf. Piggott, JMaralbion of ParUtf 1S56, especially pp. 202-213. G. I. 
Phillips in Law Quarterly Review, ^*01. xxxiv, p. 63. H. S. Qui^ey in 
American Journal cf Intemabumal Law (1917) vol. xi, pp. 22-45. Qppen- 
heim, Inlemalional Law, vol. n, { 177. Fauchille, JJroit Internalional 
PiOUe, vol. II, §§ 1531-1531.>] 
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with ordinary innocent sea-borne trade between their enemies 
and the rest of the world, unless it consists of enemy goods 
carried in enemy ships. Enemy ships engaged in canying 
neutral goods may still be seized; and a prize Prcacnt condition ‘ 
court would condemn the ships while it re- 
leased the goods. Their neutral owners would capture, 
suffer greatly from delay and loss of market, but they would 
not be deprived' of their property in the things themselves. 
We cannot, howevcir, leave the matter here. It is not so simple 
as it appears. Even enemy ships and goods of certain kinds 
are exeinpt from capture, as for instance hospital ships, in- 
shore fishing boats, vessels charged with scientific missions, 
postal con*esponcleii(!e, and books and works of art on their 
way to a public institution in the enemy’s country.^ On the ' 
olh'u* hand, quite apart from the difficulty of agreement among 
the nations as to the criterion of enemy property, vessels 
owned by neutrals and purposing to be neutral will be treated 
as enemy if chartered by the enemy, or sailing under his orders, 
or trading under a license from him, or even if they use habit- 
ually his flag and paas.* Great Britain backed by several 
important maritime powers still holds that if a belligerent 
throws open in time of war to neutrals a coasting or colonial 
trade which it confined to its own subjects in time of peace, its 
foe may treat all neutral merchantmen who take advantage 
of the pennission as enemy vessels. Another group of powers, 
headed by the United States, holds strongly to the contrary 
opinion; and unless a settlement is soon reached, the question 
may become acute and dangerous in a great maritime war.* 
Another matter as to which differences of opinion arc likely to 
arise is concerned with armed enemy merchantmen. Liners 
and other important vessels of great speed may possibly be 
sent to sea in future wars with one or two stem-firing guns 
in order to give them a chance of keeping at a distance in a 
chase an unarmored enemy cruiser. Would her armament 
disentitle a neutral merchant to send his goods by her? Or 
would they be liable to seizure and condemnation only if the 


^SecSS182, 183. *S(!e§181. 

* Biitidi Parliameatary Papers, MiscdlaruouSt No. 4 (1908), p. 100. 
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merchant himself had aided in procuring the armament or 
making the resistance? The former is the English doctrine, 
the latter the American; and doubtless other states would 
take sides, if the case arose. We see here, as we shall see 
again in dealing with blockade and contraband, that the 
Declaration of Paris [assuming that it is still law] requires an 
authoritative commentaiy. 

§ 245 

We cannot leave the subject of ordinary neutral commerce 
without a brief notice of the controversy with regard to con- 

Convoy produced two or thn^e wars, was always 

threatening to burst out afresh, [and cannot 
even now be regarded as settled]. It arose out of the demand 
that neutral merchantmen should be free from belligerent 
search when under the escort of a warship or warsliips of 
their own country, whose commander was willing to pledge his 
word that nothing in the nature of their destination, or the 
character of any persons or things on board, rendered them 
liable to belligerent capture. 

The first attempt to defeat in this way the ordinary bel- 
ligerent right of search was made by Sweden in 1653. Peace 
supervened in a few months, and the question slumbered in 
consequence. It was not seriously raised again till the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when the conduct of the Dutch 
roused it to vigorous life. As neutrals they claimed for their 
merchantmen exemption from belligerent search when under 
the convoy of their ships of war; and therefore as belligerents 
they were bound to grant to others what they had demanded 
for themselves. Accordingly in January, 1781, they ordered 
their cruisers to refrain from searching neutral ships under 
convoy, if the commander of the convoying vessel declared 
them innocent of offence.^ Soon after a number of powers 
made mutual concessions of the privilege by special stipula- 
tions. The United States were among the foremost. Between 
1782 and 1800 they agreed to the insertion of the provision 
under consideration in no less than six treaties.* And not 

> Manning, Law of Nalions (Amos's ed.), bk. v, ch. xi. 

• Treatiea of the UnUed States, pp. 328, 725, 752, 903, 1046, 1091. 
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only have they continued this diplomatic policy; but they 
have also instructed their naval officers not to permit search 
of American vessels under their escort.^ But, nevertheless, 
American writers and jurists have hold that, though belliger- 
ents may by treaty contract themselves out of their common 
law right of visit and search, they cannot be compelled in the 
absence of such agreement to take the word of a neutral officer 
in lieu of the evidence of their own senses.^ This was the 
British view, with the addition that any change in the law 
was to be resisted as dangerous. Great Britain therefore 
declined to enter into any of the agreements on the subject of 
convoy which wore so common at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and insisted upon the full exercise of her belligerent 
right. This course of conduct brought her into sharp collision 
with some of the neutral states. The most important of these 
controversies arose in 1798 when a BritLsh squadron captured 
in the English Channel a numlx$r of neutral Swedish merchant- 
men under the escort of a Swedish frigate. They were con- 
demned next year by Lord Stowell in a great judgment deliv- 
ered in the (sase of one of them, called the Maria.^ He held 
that the right of search woa ‘*an incontestable right of the 
lawfully commissioned cruisers of a belligenmt nation,’* that 
“the authority of the sovereign of the neutral country being 
interposed in any manner of mere force cannot legally vary 
the right,” and that “the penalty for the violent contravention 
of this right is the confiscation of the property so withheld 
from visitation and search.” The resistance to search in this 
particular case was veiy slight. No shot was fired and no 
blood was shed, and yet the captured vessels were condemned. 
But there can be little doubt of the soundness of the legal 
doctrines laid down by the great English judge, whatever may 
be thought of the severity with which he applied them. The 
Danish jurist Schlegcl, who attempted to argue against them, 
relied upon a distinction between a Positive Law of Nations 
and a Natural Law of Nations. He admitted that the former 

^ U. S. Naval War Code, Art. 30. 

* E.g., Wheaton, Jntemniional Law, §§ 525-528; Woolsey, International 
Law, § 209. * G. Robinson, Admiralty Reports, vol. i, pp. 340-379. 
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allowed the search and capture of neutral vessels; but asserted 
that the latter knew nothing of such a right, and based upon 
this presumed contradiction the conclusion that belligerents 
cannot have a greater latitude in this respect than neutrals 
consent to allow.* Influenced by arguments such as this, and 
by obvious considerations of self-intei-est, the Armed Neu- 
trality of 1800 added to the four articles of its predecessor a 
fifth, to the effect that the declaration of an officer in command 
of a neutral ship of war that there was nothing contraband on 
board the vessels convoyed by him should suffice to prevent 
b(!lligi?rent search.* The second league of the Baltic powers 
caine to an end in June, 1801, when Russia signed a treaty 
with Great Britain which admitted the right of regular war- 
t'.hips to search neutral vessels under convoy, Init excluded 
privateers and stipulated for a special mode of pro(!odurc. 
The papers of the convoyed vessels were first to be examined 
on board .the convoying vessel, and only if reasons for suspi- 
cion arose weio the merchantmen themselves to be scjarched.* 
The constant shifting of sides in the great continental wars 
soon brought this treaty to an end; and when fresh arrange- 
ments were made they were silent on the subjeu't of convoy. 
The matter was not mentioned in the Dtjclaration of Paris; 
and the fact that the opposing views we have described re- 
mained unreconciled, opened out prospects of serious trouble 
in the future.* England still took her stand on the integrity 
of the right of search, while all the maritime powers of the 
European continent instructed their commanders at sea to 
rest content with the declaration of a convoying officer. 
When Japan emerged as a great naval power she adopted 
the continental position, and in 1891 applied it in her war 
with China. On the outbreak of the war with Russia in 
1904 she again acted on it, with the provisos that the dec- 
laration of the officer in command of the convoy must be in 

^ VisUatian of Neutral Vessels under Convoy (English translation pub- 
lidiod in London, 1801), pp. 67-70. 

* C. do Martens, RecueU, vol. n, pp. 21.5-219. ' Ibid., vol. vn, p. 263* 

*For an admirable historical account of the matter, see Dupuis, La 
Querre Maritime et les Doctrines Anglaises, $$ 244-248. 
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writing, and that in cases of grave suspicion the immunity 
did not apply.' English statesmen gradually came to see 
that they could not insist on the right to capture neutral 
vessels under convoy against the opposition of the rest of 
the world, and a conviction of [what was at the time believed to 
be] its diminishing value helped to bring about a determination 
to abandon it. [It was thought] that as speed is an essential 
in most mercantile voyages, stciamers would not wait while 
a convoy was made up, as sailing vessels did a century ago. 
Influenced by these considerations Great Britain, at the Naval 
Conference of 1908-1909, expressed her willingness to give up 
her old position, if reasonable securities against the abuse of the 
desired immunity could be obtained. These the other powers 
were quite willing to concede, and the following iniles were 
laid down in the Declaration of London of 1909.® First the 
principle that “neutral vessels under national convoy are 
exempt from search” was laid down as the law of the future; 
and then the conditions and qualificatioiis were stated. The 
commander of a belligerent warship is entitled to obtain in 
writing from the commander of the convoy “all information 
as to the character of the vessels and their cargoes that could 
be obtained by search.” If this does not satisfy him, he must 
communicate his suspicions to the commander of the convoy, 
who must himself investigate the matter on the spot, and hand 
a copy of his written report to the commander of the warship. 
If it goes against the vessel, and the commander of the convoy 
deems her capture justifiable, ho must withdraw his protec- 
tion from her, and allow her to be seized by the belligerent 
cruiser. If the two officers disagree as to the character of 
the vessel or her cargo when the facts are before them, they 
can do nothing but part, llie matter must then be left for 
diplomacy to settle. The plan thus outlined seems fairer 
and better in every way than the old crude demand that the 
mere word of the officer in command of the convoy must be 
accepted wit hout demur. Proof such as he could have gained 

^ Regrdatiom Goi'eming Cajdiares at SeOf ch. v, Art. .33, to be found 
in U. 3. Naval War Collcgn, Intemational Law Topics and DiscassionSf 
1905 , p. 197. ® iSce Articles 61, 62. 
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by the evidence of his own eyesight in a search must be laid 
before the belligerent commanding officer. If he is suspicious, 
ho may be asked by the convosring officer to accompany him 
on his search, though he cannot demand to come as a matter 
of right. Palpable guilt will result in the handing over to 
him of the guilty vessel. Only in the event of a difference 
of opinion with the convoying officer as to the law applicable 
to the case must he hold his hand and retire unsatisfied.^ 

[The Declaration of London was never ratified, and the 
Dutch convoy case during the great war showed a marked 
reversion by Great Britain to her old position. In April, 
1918, the Dutch government proposed to send to their Bast 
Indian possessions a convoy of two government ships and two 
ships requisitioned by the government, the one as a coal boat 
for bunkering purposes during the voyage, the other as a 
transport of government passengers and a cargo of govern- 
ment supplies for the authorities in the Dutch East Indies. 
The British government, however, notified the Netherlands 
minister that they could not consent to any abatement of the 
right which they claimed to search vessels under neutral 
convoy. “The repression of contraband and the enforcement 
of blockade/' it was stated, **lic, by international law, with 
the belligerent alone and not with the neutral; and this funda- 
mental principle Great Britain is quite determined to uphold 
with all the force at her command.” But, in spite of this 
emphatic declaration of policy, the government were willing 
to concede as a matter of grace what, they refused as a right, 
for the convoy was allowed to proceed without interference 
after an amicable arrangement had been made between the 
two states, which was substantially the same as that originally 
suggested by the Dutch.’] 

It is generally agreed that a neutral cruiser ought on no 
account to offer convoy to the merchant vessels of either bel- 
ligerent, and that neutral merchantmen attach themselves at 
their peril to a fleet convoyed by belligerent cruisers. In so 

* Report of the Drefiing CommiUee of *he Naval Conference. See British 
Parliamentary Papers, MiscNlaneotuif No. 4 (1909) pp. 62, 63. 

* and Foreign State Papers (1917-1918), vol. csd, pp. 533-644, 641.] 
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doing they render themselves liable to capture by the war- 
ships of the other side. The act of sailing under belligerent 
convoy is in itself a violation of neutrality, and the vessel 
which is guilty of it may be condemned by a prize court, even 
though her voyage would have been perfectly innocent had 
she pursued it alone. 



CHAPTER V 


BLOCKADE 

.§ 246 

Blockade as a warlike operation governed by special rules 
is wholly maritime. On land it is always an offence to attempt 
Th« nature and hiB- to pas£. through the lincs of an army without 
tory of blockade. permission; and, if they happen to surround a 
fortress, the operation of ordinary rules cuts off all commu- 
nication between it and the outside world. At sea, however, 
passage through a fleet is not usually interdicted; but naval 
belligerents claim a right to stop all intercourse between 
inmtrals and an enfiiny port or coast-line which they are able 
to watch with a force sufficient to intercept and capture 
vt^sseLs attempting ingress or egress. There can be no doubt 
about the validity of this claim, though it amounts to nothing 
less than the interdiction of all neutral commerce, even the 
most innocent, in a given maritime zone. It has been sanc- 
tioned first by usage and then by express agreement. The 
submission of neutrals to so extreme a demand is probably 
accounted for by the fact that when it was first made they were 
familiar with attempts on the part of a belligerent to cut off 
all trade between them and its enemy. In such circumstances 
to confine the claim to blockadcxl ports and coast-lines savored 
more of concession than aggression. 

Blockade as a systematized method of maritime warfare 
owes its origin to the Dutch. Grotius in 1625 hesitatingly 
allowed severities- against those who introduced supplies into 
a port that was closed, when its surrender was imminent or 
peace was expected.^ The States General in 1630 went much 
further, and denounced the penalty of confiscation of ship 
and cargo against neutrals attempting to enter or leave those 
ports of Flanders which the Dutch fleet was blockading, or 

^ De Jure Bdli ac PaciSt bk. in, ch. i, 5. 
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found in such circumstances as to leave no doubt of their 
intention to attempt ingress, or captured after egress on their 
return voyage. They thus barred all trade with the block- 
aded places, whatever the nature of the goods, and made no 
limitation as to an expected surrender or peace. Moreover 
they asserted a liljerty to capture on the high seas far away 
from, the area under investment, if only the intention to 
enter or the fact of exit was proven by reasonable evidence.^ 
From this time onwards blockade of some sort, as distinct 
from actual siege, became a frequent incident of warfare. 
Naturally there was at first a considerable amount of doubt 
about the new practice. But during the eighteenth century 
the courts and jurists of the leading maritime nations gradu- 
ally elaborated a law of blockade. It was matter of general 
agreement that neutral governments jnust submit to the cap- 
ture of their subjects’ vessels and cargoes when a blockade 
was not merely proclaimed on paper, but maintaineci by an 
adequate force, though now and again attempts were made to 
exercise the right of seizum without the proper fulfilment of 
the condition on which it depended. Moreover the exact 
interpretation of that condition was oftim matter of dispute. 
On this and other questions differences arose between two 
schools of thought, which we rnay name after the protagonist 
on each side the English and the French. France gave voice 
to the pi'cvalent opinion on the continent of Europe, and the 
United States adopted in practice British views. It will not 
be necessary here to do more than indicate the chief points of 
disagreement. They have bcjen brought out with admirable 
clearness by M. Charles Dupuis in his excellent work on La 
Guerre Maritime ei lee Doctrines AnglaiseSf* and the French side 
of the controversy has been exprcsscjd with skill and vigor by 
M. Paul Fauchille in his Du Blocus Maritime. The Declara- 
tion of London, 1909, [if it had been ratified, would have] settled 
the questions in dispute by an equitable compromise. The 
most powerful maritime states of the world were parties to it, 
and Italy in her war with Turkey in 1911-1912 actually ob- 
served the rules of it. [But the Declaration never became 
1 Westlake, Internaiional Law, part ii, pp. 257-269. * See chapter vi. 
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binding, and, thouglT Great Britain, France, and Russia 
adopted it with slight modifications at the outbreak of the 
great war,^ yet the two former powers abandoned it in 1916. 
Hence an outline of the history of the practices prior to 1914 
is necessary.] 

By the latter half of the eighteenth century the strength 
of Holland at sea had decayed relatively to that of Great 
Britain, and from being the strongest champion of the claims 
of belligerents she had become an advocate of neutral rights. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, had inclined to a wide in- 
terpretation of belligerent privileges as her naval power in- 
creased. Neutrals complained that she exercised the right 
of blockade with unwarrantable severity. They accused her 
of sometimes sending no adequate force to support her proc- 
lamations of closure, and of constantly carrying on her block- 
ades by cruising vessels, instead of keeping her warships, as 
they contended she ought, stationed before the blockaded 
ports. The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 dealt with 
the matter. The first declared that no port should be con- 
sidered blockaded unless there was evident danger in entering 
from the proximity of a belligerent squadron, but added that 
the blockading vessels must be stationary. The second 
repeated the words of its predecessor, and placed at the end 
of them the further restriction that a vessel approaching the 
blockaded port was not liable to capture unless she had been 
warned of the existence of the blockade by the commander of 
the force maintaining it nnd had afterwards attempted to 
enter.* The English government admitted that blockades 
must be maintained by a force sufiicient to make ingress or 
egress difficult, but repudiated any obligation to keep their 
blockaders stationary or to give an individual warning to each 
approaching merchantman. They also claimed the right to 
capture at any point on the high seas vessels which could be 
shown to have a blockaded port as their destination with full 
knowledge that the blockade existed, and to make a seizure 

^ [Manual qf Emergency Legielaium, 1914t p. 143. Supplement, 191Jir-1916f 
p. 78.1 

* C. de Martens, Becueil, vol. i, pp. 193, 194; vol. n, pp. 21&-219. 
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during &ny part of the return voyage should a ship succeed in 
passing the lines of observation without being captured. In 
their view, as Professor Westlake tersely put it, the offence 
consisted not in passing a line of investment, but in com- 
municating with a prohibited spot. 

The powers of the Armed Neutralities soon abandoned as 
belligerents most of the principles they had striven to en- 
force as neutrals, and their doctrine of blockade was thrown 
overboard in the general clearance, though from it eventually 
arose the French practice of the mneteenth century, with its 
insistence on individual warning, its restriction of the area 
within which capture is permissible to the sea covered by 
the operations of the blockading squadron, and its repudia- 
tion of intention as the test of guilt. But at first a vast and * 
unjustifiable increase in the severity of belligerents followed 
the failure of the attempt to settle the law of blockade in the 
interests of neutrals. In the Berlin and Milan Decrees of 
Napoleon, and the retaliatory Orders in Council of 1806 and 
1807, France and England struck wildly at each other in utter 
disregard of the commerce of neutral powers. Great Brit- 
ain placed in the position of blockaded ports all coast towns 
which excluded her commercial flag, and France declared the 
entire coast of the British Isles to be in a state of blockade 
at a time when she dared not send a single squadron to sea 
for fear of its capture by the victorious British navy.' The 
peace of 1815 gave an opportunity for passions to cool and 
reason to resume its sway over men's minds. The process of 
reflection removed difficulties, and in 1856 the fourth article 
of the Declaration of Paris gave the sanction of express con- 
sent to the generally accepted proposition that “blockades 
to be binding must be effective.” The words that follow re- 
quire an impossibility if they are taken in the strictest literal 
sense. They define an effective blockade as one “maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.” A small boat might frequently pass in the 
darkness of the night through the most numerous and effi- 
cient blockading force, and thus obtain the access the pre- 
^ Manning, Law of Nationa (Amos’s ed.), bk. v, ch. vi. 
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vention of which is made the test of efiectiveness. It is, 
however, clear from the explanations given by the leading 
statesmen of the various countries which signed the Declara- 
tion that nothing further was intended than the assertion of 
the principle that there must be a real and pressing danger 
in any attempt to pass through.^ The notion that the Dec- 
laration of Paris gave the sanction of general, and express 
consent to the doctrine of blockade advanced by the Armed 
Neutralities will not bear examination. No doubt it insisted, 
as they did, on a blockading force sufficient to constitute a 
real dongtir to would-be blockade runners, but it did not 
add, like them, the requirement that the units of such force 
should be stationary. Had it done so, it would have abolished 
the operation it professed to regulate. A line of vessels an- 
choi-ed before a hostile port would be so easy a mark for tor- 
pedoes and submarines that after a few nights not one of 
them would be left. No state would risk its warships under 
such conditions. Either blockade would disappear from war- 
fare, or, what is much more probable, the Declaration of 
Paris would disappear from the international statute book. 
Instead, it has received fresh adhesions, and is supported by 
an ever increasing weight of authority. And during the 
half-century of its existence the greatest blockade ever car- 
ried on by cruising vessels, that of the coast of the Southern 
Confederacy in the American Civil War, was acquiesced in 
by neutrals without a protest. Clearly the fourth Article of 
the Declaration covered blockades by unanchored cruisers, 
if only there were enough of them to render difficult and 
dangerous access to the port or' coast-line they were told off 
to watch. It settled the question of effectiveness by per- 
mitting the British practice, which was also that of the United 
States, while it does not forbid observance of the requirements 
of the Armed Neutralities to any power that pr»jfers to fulfil 
them regardleas of the safety of its ships and men. It was 
silent as to the other matters in dispute; but the omissions 
which were necessary in 1856 were supplied in 1909 by the 
Declaration of London. 

Wheaton, IrUernational Law (Dana’s ed.), note 233. 
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§ 247 

It will be convenient now to describe the various Irinda of 
blockade and explain certain terms which it will be necessary 
to use in giving an account of the law of block- 
ade as set forth in the Declaration of London nfidocki^ 
and modem usages consistent therewith. 

We have already seen what is meant by an effective blockade. 
It is well described in the United States Naval War Code of 
1900 as one which is “maintained by a force sufficient to 
render hazardous the ingress to or egi-css from a port.” ^ 
When such a force is in operation and the port is closed by 
it, there is a blockade de facto. When diplomatic notice has 
been given that certain ports or coast-lines are under block- 
ade, there is a blockade by notification. When the notification 
is backed up by no force or an inadequate force, there is a 
paper hlockadej which is in law no blockade, but a lawless 
attempt to injure neutral trade without right. A strategic 
blockade is one which is earned on with a view to the ultimate 
reduction of the place blockaded, whereas a commercial block- 
ade has for its object the diminution of the resources of the 
enemy by cutting off his external commerce. 

When a commercial blockade on a large scale is carried on 
with skill and efficiency, it inflicts much harm on neutrals, 
who arc naturally inclined to be restive under it. Unbroken 
usage extending back for more than two centuries is amply 
sufficient to establish its legality; but the arguments of those 
who desire to see it forbidden by general consent have much 
force, and deserve careful consideration. In ISfiO General 
Cass, then American Secretary of State, wrote tliat “the 
blockade of a coast . . . with the real design of carrying on a 
war against trade;, and from its nature against the trade of 
peaceable and friendly powers, instead of a war against armed 
men, is a proceeding which it is difficult to reconcile with 
reason or with the opinions of modem times.” ‘ If we add to 
this the statement that in many cases the harm done by com- 
mercial blockades to neutrals is greater than the injury they 
1 See Article 37. 

* Wharton, InUmatwnal Law of the United StateSt § 361. 
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inflict on the belligerent agidnat whom they are directedi a 
strong case is presented. But the experience of the United 
States themselves shows that it may sometimes be outweighed 
by a stronger. Less than two years after the despatch quoted 
above had been written President Lincoln established the 
largest and most efiicacious commercial blockade recorded in 
history. While the South had a vast seaboard and numerous 
ports, its teiritory touched but one neutral state, and that 
was poor and undeveloped. Little trade could come across 
the Mexican border; and when the fleets of the North were 
able to blockade effectively the entire coast of the Confederacy, 
few supplies from abroad could enter the country and few 
domestic products could go out to be exchanged for munitions 
of war. This isolation contributed powerfully to the triumph 
of the Union arms. Little blood was shed to bring it about, 
and yet it was more effective than many battles. Island 
states afford more striking illustration still. If it were pos* 
siblc for any power or combination of powers to blockade the 
coasts of Great Britain, she would be reduced to sue for peace 
in a few weeks from sheer hunger. On the other hand when 
the country whose ports arc blockaded abuts on the territory 
of well-equipped neutral states, it would be able to obtain 
ample supplies by land, though at an enhanced cost. If eveiy 
German port in the North Sea and the Baltic had been closed, 
the sixty-six lines of railway which cross her frontiers would 
have poured in all she needed [during the great war, provided 
the surrounding neutral states had been allowed to maintain 
their overseas trade subject to the restrictions usually asso- 
ciated with war]. ^ Moreover it is certain that with modem 
means of destruction no strongly held naval port could be 
hermetically sealed, though the supplies that reached it might 
be scanty. Nor could a commercial port in which there were 
well-handled submarines and torpedo craft be closed, except 
by the use of a very large force distributed in several cordons. 
While blockade may still be made into a most effective weapon 
in certain circumstances, in others it will be of little use, and 

1 Macdoimell, Some Plain Reaaone for Immunity from Capture of Prwate 
Property at Sea, p. 10. 
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in any it will require, in order to be maintained on a scale 
sufficiently large to affect the issue of the war, a force vastly 
greater than was the case a century ago. No power could 
attempt a commercial blockade of any magnitude unless it 
possessed a vast numl^er of warships; and the attempt would 
not be worth making unless there was a strong probability 
that its success would reduce the foe to impotence for lack of 
the supplies it cut off. Yet if it did succeed in such circum- 
stances, it would decide the conflict with the minimum of 
slaughter and destruction. It would be a mistake to prohibit 
entirely the use of so humane a weapon, especially as belliger- 
ents may be trusted in their own interests not to annoy neu- 
trals by using it unless it is almost certain to be effective. In , 
future this condition is not often likely to be fulfilled. We 
may expect commercial blockades to be fewer than in the 
past; but when they do happen they will bring into play 
enormous forces and produce far-rcaching effects. [The 
events of the great war confinnod the author’s opinion. They 
are discussed at the end of § 252.] 

§ 248 

In considering the modem law of blockade it will conduce 
to clearness if we arrange it under heads. Thre^o were given 
by Sir William Scott in 1798 in the case of the tho hfmb of the 
Betsy and to make the classification more «>* 
complete we will add a fourth. We thus obtain, first, the 
essentials of a real and binding blockade, second, the proofs 
of knowledge of its existence on the part of supposed offend- 
ers, third, the acts which amount to violation of blockade, 
and fourth, the penalty for breach of blockade. To distin- 
guish these heads more emphatically we will put them in 
the form of questions, the answers to which will appear as 
explanations and elucidations. 

^ G. Robinson, Admiralty Beporta, vol. i, p. 9S. 
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Our first question, then, is, - 

What are the essentials of a real and binding hlockadet 

Our historical sketch has already shown us that what are 
called paper blockades are no longer recognized. We need 
What conatitutes uot add furthcr proof of a proposition which 
an actual blockade, \K)cn admitted on all sides for more than a 

hundred years. At the commencement of a blockade, neu- 
tral powers arc not reacting in their requirements as to the 
force necessary to make it effective. But if, after a reason- 
able time has elapsed, their warnings remain unheeded, and 
the number of vessels stationed off the blockaded ports is 
obviously insufficient to close them, their governments will 
decline to recognize the validity of any captures of their 
merchantmen for breach of the so-called blockade, and will 
demand r<;paration for illegal seizures and condemnations. 
The occasional ingress or egress of vessels when the weather 
gives them special advantages, or if for any other reason they 
are able to pass through the lines of closure, does not render 
the blockade ineffective. All that International Law requires 
is that the attempt to run in or out shall be attended by mani- 
fest and pressing danger. Moreover, the vessels engaged in 
maintaining a blockade need not be stationed in close prox- 
imity to the port they close. The conformation of the coast, 
the nature of the channels, the set of the currents, and the 
neutral or belligerent character of the sovereignty exercised 
over the adjoining territory, are all elements in determining 
the position of the blockadcrs. In the Crimean War the 
port of Riga was blockaded by a single British vessel, sta- 
tioned a hundred and twenty miles from the town in a nar- 
row channel which formed the only navigable approach to the 
place.^ A more recent instance occurred in the Hispano- 
American War of 1898, when the United States Supreme Court 
decided in the case of the Olinde Rodrigues * that one cruiser 
was enough to maintain an effective blockade of the port of 

■ Hall, IrUerniodional Law, 7th ed., fi 260. 

> Scott, Cases on Internaiional Law, gp. 836-844. 
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San Juah in Porto Rico, though it released the captured vessel 
on the ground that an intent to enter was not proved against 
her. It also laid down that effectiveness was a matter “more 
of fact than of law,” thus anticipating the second Article of 
the Declaration of London, which declared that ”the question 
whether a blockade is effective is a question of fact,” and left 
it for the courts to decide. Another principle bearing directly 
on the establishment of a real and binding blockade was set 
forth by the eighteenth article of the same Declaration in the 
words ”The blockading force must not bar access to neutral 
ports or coasts.” Like the former it was not new in 1909, but 
had been for some time generally accepted as a corollary of the 
rule that blockades must not extend beyond the coasts belong- 
ing to an enemy or in his military occupation. In the Amer- 
ican Civil War the Federal government did not attempt to 
include the mouth of the Rio Grande in its blockade of the 
Southern coast, because the middle of the stream formed the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico, and the 
Mexican port of Mataraoras was situated within the estuary.^ 
Moreover in 1870 the French took a similar course with regard 
to the Ems, and the Hanoverian ports on it which they deemed 
neutral in their struggle with Prussia.^ Further, it is generally 
recognized that a blockade cannot extend beyond the area 
covered by the operations of the force which maintains it. 
This principle was laid down in the case of the Stert.* The court 
held that goods coming from a blockaded port by means of 
interior canal navigation which was perfectly open were free 
from hostile seizure. But it is not necessary that channels 
should in every case be closed by ships, though a maritime 
blockade without vessels to support it would be a contradirtion 
in terms. As an operation supplementary to those of the 
fleet, a waterway may be closed by stones, sunken hulls, 
torpedoes, or other obstructions. When, in 1861, Earl 
Russell remonstrated on behalf of the British Government 
against the attempt made by the Federal forces to block up 

‘ Wharton, IrUernalioruU Law of the United StaUe, § 369. 

* Westlake, International Law, part n, p. 275. 

* (1801) C. Bobinson, AdmiraUy Reports, vol. ly, p. 66. 
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some of the approaches to Charleston and Savannah by sinking 
vessels in the channels, Mr. Seward replied that the obstruc- 
tions were only temporary and would be removed at the 
termination of the war. He also disclaimed any intention to 
inflict permanent injury upon 'Hhe commerce of nations and 
the free intercourse of the Southern States of America w}th 
the civilized world.”^ But any form of closure which dis- 
penses with ships altogether, whether it be lawful or unlawful, 
cannot be a blockade. In dealing with the instruments and 
methods of warfare we discussed the question whether auto- 
matic contact mines might be placed secretly off an enemy’s 
port, and left without warning to destroy the first ship that 
passed in or out,^ and we came to the conclusion that such a 
proceeding would be outrageous in Itself, and in its conse- 
quences most dangerous to neutrals. We can only add here 
that it could not be brought under the law of blockade, which 
presupposes ships, as a marriage presupposes a bride or a sale 
a vendor. The only position it could occupy would be that of 
a new and nameless horror which ought to be banned forth- 
with by the emphatic condemnation of the civilized world. 
There is, however, one fonn of closure which is already foi^ 
bidden by Intcniational Law. In case a state is attempting 
to put down a domestic revolt, it cannot shut up ports in 
possession of the insurgents by merely declaring them no 
longer open to trade. Great Britain maintained this position 
successfully in 1861 against both New Granada and the 
United States, and the United States themselves have main- 
tained it again and again in their dealings with South and 
Central American Republics.” A state is free to exclude both 
foreign and domestic vessels from any harbor over which it 
actually exercises the powers of sovereignty. But when its 
authority is at an end owing to insuriection or belligerent 
occupation by a hostile force, it must fall back on warlike 
measures; and the only warlike measure which will lawfully 
close a port against neutral commerce is an effective blockade. 
[It is a vexed (luestion whether blockade by submarines is 

^ Glass, Marine International Law, pp. 107, 108. ' See § 203. 

* Moore, International Law Digeetj vol. vii, pp. 806-820. 
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lawful, or rather whether it is possible at all consistently with 
the basic principles of the laws of war and neutrality. As 
submarines were used by Germany during the great war, they 
were unlawful for biocide or any other purpose connected 
with merchant shipping. But if they could satisfy the requi- 
sites of blockade like surface men-of-war, there would be no 
objection to their use. At present they cannot do this, for 
they are too slow to escort the captured blockade-runner to 
port, and too small to supply a prize crew. The only other 
course is that of destroying the prize, and this in genend is 
unlawful. It has also been pointed out that if they remain 
below the surface, as they usually must for safety’s sake, it is 
difficult to see how neutrals can ascertain whether there is any 
blockade at all.^] 

The Declaration of London not only reenacted the rule of 
the Declaration of Paris that a blockade to be binding must be 
effective,^ but added the further condition that it must be de- 
clared and notified.’ Great Britain had always recognized the 
necessity of conveying in some way to all concerned infor- 
mation of the existeiK'c of her blockades, and had in most 
cases made diplomatic notification of them. But she held 
that notoriety was equivalent to it, and regarded an effective 
blockade without notification as binding on neutrals, pro- 
vided that the fact of its existence had become notorious 
in commercial circles.* This doctrine of notoriety did not 
find much favor on the continent of Europe, and was in truth 
capable of undue extension. [The ease of modem communi- 
cation is a strong recommendation in favour of Article 9 of the 
unratified Declaration of London which requires tliat a] dec- 
laration of blockade must be issued either by a belligerent 
government or by a commander of a naval force acting on 
behalf of his state. It must specify (a) the date when the 
blockade begins, (6) the geographical limits of the coast 

* [See authorities cited in Garner, iTUemalional Law and the World War, 
vol. II, $ 573, notes.] 

' * Soe Article 2. * See Artides 8-13. 

* The NepLunue (1709), C. Robinson, Admiralty Reports, vol. ii, p. 114; 
The Francieka (1854), Spinks, vol. n, Admv'oUy Reporte, pp. 131-1^. 
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line under blockade, and (c) the period within which neutral 
vessels may come out. This last item is important, as it [would 
have turned] what was previously custom into law. Blockading 
powers have been wont to allow a period within which vessels 
found within a port at the commencement of the blockade 
might leave it, the length of time gi’anted varying with circum- 
stances and the will of the blockading authorities. [According 
to the Article] they must make the grant, though their option 
with regard to its extent is not taken away. The usual, 
though by no meanp invariable, British practice is to give 
fifteen days, which was the time allowed when England and 
Germany instituted a joint blockade of Venezuelan ports in 
1902. In 1898 the United States allowed neutral vessels 
thirty days to leave the blockaded Cuban ports. [Nothing 
like this period was allowed during the great war, the days of 
grace varying from four in number to as few as two.*] Accu- 
racy and precision in declarations of blockade arc of immense 
importance. Neutrals have every right to know the exact 
extent of their liabilities. It is, therefore, provided by 
Article 10 that if the pariiculars as to date of commencement 
and geographical limits do not tally with the facts of the block- 
ade, the declaration is null and void. Consequently the 
blockade is inoperative, and a new and accurate declaration is 
necessaiy. Meanwhile captures made for breach of blockade 
are illegal, and the vessels must be released. If the declara- 
tion omits to grant days of grace for neutral sliips within the 
port, they must be allowed to pass out without molestation;* 
but the omiasion can be repaired at any time by a supple- 
mentary document. Declarations of blockade arc not valid 
unless they are notified. A noHJUaJbivn of blockade ® must be 
made by the government of the state which establishes it 
to neutral powers, by means of a communication addressed 
to their governments or to their representatives accredited to 
the blockading power. It will then be the duty of the neutral 
authorities to warn their merchants and shippers. A second 
notification must be made by the commander of the blockading 

* [Oppenheim, InternaiioTial Law^ vol. ii, § 377.] 

* See Article 16. * See Article 11. 
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force to the local authorities of the ports and places under 
blockade, and these latter must inform the foreign consuls 
within the blockaded district. The rules as to declaration 
and notification apply to any extension or restriction of the 
fimits of the blockade, and also to cases where it has been 
voluntarily raised or is reestablished after having been brought 
to an end by any means. We may add here that the block- 
ading commander must apply his blockade impartially to the 
ships of all nations including his own. If he shows favor to 
those of any particular state, neutrals may remonstrate, and 
in the last resort decline to regard the blockade as valid. He 
may, however, give permission to a neutral warship to enter 
and leave a blockaded port, but is not obliged to do so; and 
in circumstances of distress, acknowledged as such by him,* 
he is bound to allow any neutral vessel to enter and leave, 
provided that she does not discharge or ship cargo within the 
port.‘ [The declaration of London was, however, not ratified.] 
A blockade ceases to exist when the war terminates, or* 
when the government which has instituted it withdraws the 
vessels engaged in carrying it on, or when it ceases to be 
effective so completely that neutral governments decline to 
recognize it any longer. It is also terminated if the block- 
ading squadron is defeated and driven off by a hostile force, 
or even if it is withdrawn for a chase or an action. It can, 
however, in any (!asc except that of a peace, be reestablished 
by the use of the formalities employed at its commencement, 
provided that an adequate force appears to renew it. But 
‘‘a blockade is not ivgarded as raised if the blockading force 
is temporarily withdrawn on account of stress of weather.” - 
It is now established that the occupation by a victorious 
belligerent of a place under blockade by another portion of 
its forces, puts an immediate end to the operations of the 
blockading ships, and renders illegal any further seizure by 
them of neutral vessels. The contrary doctrine was laid 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the Circassian^* an English vessel which was captured 

' Sec Articles 5-7. * See Article 4. 

* Wallace, Beporta of the United States Supreme Cowl, vd. ii, p. 135. 
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and condemned in 1864 for attempting to run the blockade of 
New Orleans after the city had been taken by the Union forces. 
But the Mixed Commission, appointed under Article XII of 
the Treaty of Washington, gave compensation for 'wrongful 
seizure to the owners of the vessel.^ It is evidc*nt that a 
right which can be exercised only against hostile places comes 
to an end when such places cease to be hostile. If a belligerent 
who has succeeded in occupying a port belonging to his enemy, 
wishes to shut it against neutral trade, he must do so by 
municipal closure, not by international blockade. But the 
occupation must be complete, and not partial, as was sliown 
by the case of the Adula, a Britisli vessel caught in an attempt 
to iTin into the Cuban port of Guantanamo duiing the His- 
pano>American War of 1898. The Supreme Court condemned 
her for the reason, among others, that when the capture was 
made the town was still in the posseasion of the Spanish troops, 
though the mouth of the harbor was held by the American 
fleet.* 

I 250 

The next head to demand attention is connected with the 
mental condition of the supposed culprit. It may be dis- 
cussed in the form of an answer to the question. 

How is knowledge of the existence of a blockade brought home to 

an offenderf 

Something more than the establishment of an effective block- 
a<le is necessary in order to endow the blockaders mth the right 
to capture vessels attempting to enter or leave the blockaded 
port. It is necessary that the existence of the blockade 
The knowledge of should be known to those who are accused of 
the party aupposed breaking it. Such knowledge is actual or pre- 
to have offended, gunaptive. It IS actual when it can be brought 
home by clear proof to the shipmaster concerned. It is pre- 
sumptive when the surrounding circumstances are proved to 
be such that it would have been impossible, or barely possible, 
for him to remain ignorant. France and the group of powers 

^ Wharton, IiUxrnalimal Imw o/ the United States, $ 369. 

* Scott, Cases an IntemaHonal Law, pp. 826-335. 
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which adopted her views used to hold that before a vessel 
could be condemned for breach of blockade information 
must be given to her directly by an officer of one of the war- 
ships of the blockading force. That is to say, they insisted 
on actual knowledge of the most direct kind in every case. 
On the other hand Great Britain and her following maintained 
that knowledge must be assumed when a blockade had been 
diplomatically notified, or when it had become notorious, 
though they allowed the shipmaster to prove his ignorance 
if he could. Only in cases when it was clear he could not 
know did they give him the benefit of an individual warning 
endorsed on his ship’s papers. In the Declaration of London 
the French school gave up theii* doctrine of tlie necessity of 
individual warning in every case, a concession which must be 
set against the surrender by the British school of their claim 
to effect a capture at any point in the outward or return 
voyage. The rules agreed on were just and reasonable, and 
would afford security to all who arc bond fide ignorant, without 
impairing the efficiency of blockade. They contrast favorably 
with the complications of the British system and the lax 
simplicity of the French practice. [But it must be recollected 
that the Declaration of which they form part was not ratified, 
and it is subject to this qualification that, we proceed to sum- 
marize them.] Actual knowledge subjects the vessel to cap- 
ture and condemnation as a matter of course, provided that the 
blockade is effective and some act of violation lias taken place. 
Knowledge is presumed if the vessel left 'a neutral port after 
the notification of the blockade to the territorial power and 
the lapse of sufficient time for the local authorities to publish 
it.^ But the presumption is not absolute. Proof of ignorance 
may be given, and the prize court must decide whether it is 
conclusive. But if on the approach of a vessel to a blockaded 
port no knowledge, actual or presumptive, can be shown to 
exist, she is entitled to special notification from “an officer of 
one of the ships of the blockading force.” It should be entered 
in her logbook, and should state the day and hour when the 
notification was given, and the geographical position of the 
Declaration of London, Article 15. 
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vessel at the time.' She is then turned back, and only if she 
attempts a second time to pass is she captured for breach of 
blockade. If a convoyed fleet of neutral merchantmen ap- 
proaches in ignorance, the commander of the convoying force 
is wamc<l, and it is his duty to see that the notification is 
entered into the logbook of each of the ships under his escort. 

§ 251 

We must now attempt an answer to the question 
Whai are the acts which amourU to violation of blockadet 

[The best way of answering this question is to state the varia- 
vioiationof Iloiis in practice which existed until a recon- 

biockadi*. ciliation of them was attempted in the Declara- 

tion of London, 1909; to set out the rules of the Declaration; 
and to note that, as it was abortive, the older conflicting rules 
are still important.] According to I^nch ideas the offence 
did not arise till an attempt was being made to run into the 
blockaded port or approacli the blockaded coast-line, egress 
being on the same legal footing as ingress. Great Britain 
and the Ignited States on the contrary'' claimed and exercised 
a right to capturd any veasel against which could be proved 
either the intention, to break a blockade or the fact of having 
broken it, provided that she was found beiore the termination 
of the return voyage at any point where hostile operations 
could be carried on lawfully. 1\> put the matter in a nutshell, 
continental opinion' ma<le violation of blockade equivalent to 
crossing the blockade line; British opinion held it to consist 
in an attempt to reach the blockaded area. The weak points 
of both views were ably pointed out in the instructions given 
to the British delegation at the Naval Conference.® They 
were also informed that no case could be found of a vessel 
having been condemned by a British court for breach of 
blockade “except when actually close to, or directly approach- 
ing, the blockaded port or coast.” It appears, therefore, that 
little or nothing was surrendered when Great Britain agreed 

‘ Dedaralion of London^ Artido 16. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, MxsceUaneoua, No. 4 C1909), pp. 25-27. 
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at the Conference to accommodate her principles to her prac- 
tice, and accepted the rule that “neutral vessels may not be 
captured for breach of blockade except within the zone of 
operations of the warships detailed to render the blockade 
effective.” ‘ 

It was well understood that this zone or area of operations 
might cover a wide extent of sea, if the blockaded port was 
skilfully defended, and possessed a geographical position 
which rendered the task of closing it effectively an impossi- 
bility for any but a large numlier of vessels. On the other 
hand it might be quite small if circumstances favored the 
blockaders.* Washington, for instance, might 1)0 blockaded 
by a few warships cruising between Capo (Charles and Cap^ 
Henry, whereas New York would require cordon after cordon 
of vessels stretching far out into the Atlantic. But in any 
case the condition of effectiveness would prevent the exten- 
sion of the area of blockade into distant seas. It must vary 
with circumstances, and it may in exceptional cases spread 
several hundreds of miles from the centre of operations. No 
attempt to close to trade a place situated on an open coast- 
line could be really effective unless one of the linos of blockade 
had to be crossed by daylight; and as a swift blockade-runner 
can steam about three hundred miles during a long winter’s 
night, at least that distance shoulil intervene between the 
outer arc of blockading vessels and the next. Add to this that 
the line nearest to the shore must keep sufficiently far from 
land to avoid attacks from torjxHloes and submarines, and we 
see what a stupendous undertaking a big blockade may be 
under modern conditions, and to what a distance out at sea its 
outlying scouts may be sent. The presence in the port of a 
well-found and well-handled squadron would make distances 
greater and increase the numbers of the blockading vessels. 
Certainly the rule of the Declaration of London does not 
confine to a small area the exercise of the belligerent right of 

^ Dedaration of London, Article 17. 

* General Report preset^ to tAe NmnU Conference on bdudf of tte Draft’ 
ing CammiUee; see British Parliameotary Papers, MiecdhneouSf No. 4 
(1909), pp. 41, 42. 
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capture at sea for breach of blockade, though it does save 
neutral powers from the risk of having their merchantmen 
seized on one side of the globe when they are making for a 
blockaded destination at the other. 

The efficiency of blockade as a weapon in the hands of a 
power which has command of the sea would be in no way im- 
paired by the rule we have discussed. When what we may 
term the neck of the bottle is the only spot that is watched, 
all approaching ships will be Uablc to seizure. In other cases 
the wide-thrown net of the blockaders will enclose a multi- 
tude of vessels. And it must be remembered that any block- 
ade-runner that has tried to enter the closed port or succeeded 
in leaving it can be pursued by a unit of the blockading force, 
and may be captured as long as the pursuit continues. A 
temporary nduge in a neutral port cannot save the hunted 
vessel. Her pursuer can wait outside till she leaves it and 
then renew the chase. Moreover a chase may be begun by 
one of the blockaders and continued by another, and yet an- 
other, as long as all of them belong to the force engaged in 
carrying on the blockade. Only when the pursuit is aban- 
doned, or the blockade raised during its continuance, is the 
right of capture lost.^ But “whatever may be the ulterior 
destination of a vessel, or of her cargo, she cannot be captured 
for breach of blockade, if at the moment she is on her way to 
a non-blockaded port.” * If, however, the innocent destina- 
tion is a mere blind, and the ship does not intend to visit it, 
but is bound directly and immediately for a blockaded port, 
she may be seized, and will assuredly be condemned. The 
rule is directed again.st the application to blockade of the 
doctrine of continuous voyages,’ under which in its modem 
form the ulterior destination of the cargo was considered, 
and if it could be shown that, after entering an open neutral 
port, it or any considerable part of it was to be sent on to a 
blockaded port in either the same vessel or another, ship or 
cargo, or both, were condemned. Under the Declaration of 
London, the blockading warships must wait till the second 

^ DedanUion of Londony Article 20. 

* /bid.. Article 10. > See § 257. 
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stage of the transit is proceeding, and the vessel is heading 
for the blockaded port and has entered their area of operations 
before they can effect a capture. They must not subject the 
neutral port to what has been well described as a blockade by 
interpretation. [We shall see later that the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyages was applied to blockade during the great war.^J 
' Ingress and egress are alike violations of blockade, unless 
the transit takes place during days of grace. In the case of 
egress, as we have already seen, a grant of a longer or shorter 
period in favor of ships found in the port at the commence- 
ment of the blockade is, according to the Declaration, com- 
pulsoiy. Whether the new rule covera cargo also is doubtful. 
Practice has varied from exit in ballast to exit fully laden, 
contraband goods alone being forbidden. In the Cuban 
blockade of 1898 the Ameiican courts construed the grant of 
thirty days* grace as a permission to come out with cargo 
laden within that period, and President McKinley confirmed 
this interpnitation in his Proclamation of June 27, 1898, 
extending the original blockade to other Spanish ports.* 
The Declaration of London imposes on belligerents no obliga- 
tions to permit ingress for a limited period after the commence- 
ment of a blockade; but they have sometimes granted it as an 
indulgence. When Great Britain and Germany established 
in December, 1902, a joint blockade of part of the Venezuelan 
coast-line, they allowed ingress to neutral vessels which had 
sailed for the closed ports before the notification of the block- 
ade, dmdng a time varying with the distance to be traversed 
and the character of the vessel as a steamer or a sailing sliip. 
Loitering outside a blockaded port in order to take advantage 
of an opportunity to slip in, or to receive cargo from small 
craft which have penetrated the blockading line outwards, or 
to .transship cargo to them that they may carry it inwards, has 
been hitherto regarded as a violation of blockade by many pow- 
ers, and there seems no reason why it should not bo looked at 
in the same way now, provided, of course, that the acts take 
place within the zone of operations of the blockading force. 

1 [See § 257.1 

* ProdamaJbums and Decreef dwring the War with Spain, pp. 76, 78 
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§ 252 

The last of our four questions asks 

What is the penalty for hreaxih of blockadef 

The unratified Declaration of London gives the answer in the 
following words. “A vessel found guilty of breach of blockade 
is liable to condemnation. The cargo is also condemned, 
unless it is proved that at the time of the shipment of the goods 
the shipper neither knew nor could have known of the inten- 
tion to break the blo^kado.” ^ It is impossible to add much 
to that terse and comprcihensive statcmcint. It may, however, 
be advisable to bring out that the penalty falls first and fore- 
most on the ship, and only incidentally on the cargo. If the 
ship and cargo arc owned by the same person or group of 
pemons, both are condemned. If the ship and cargo arc 
owned by different persons or groups of persons, again both 
arc condemned, unless the owner or owners of the cargo can 
show that they did not possess, and could not fairly be ex- 
pected to possess, any knowledge that the port of destination 
was under blockade. Their knowledge is always presumed, 
and the burden of proof of ignorance falls on them. If the 
master of the vessel starts for an open port and deviates to a 
blockaded port, he is held to do so in the interest of the ship, 
since he is the agent of its owner. But he is not the agent 
of the owner of the cargo. If, therefore, the two are differ- 
ent persons or different groups of p(;rsons, and the latter can 
show that at the time of the commencement of the voyage h(' 
was ignorant of the existence of the blockade, his goods will 
probably be released.^ This was admitted in 1804, and the 
courts of the twentieth century are not likely to be more 
severe than their predecessors of the great Napoleonic struggle.® 
[It remains to state the part played by blockade during thf'. 

»Soe Art. 21. 

* The Adonis (1801) C. RobinBon, Admiralty Reports, vol. v, p. 266. 

’ For the text of Oie Declaration of Ijondon, see Higgins, The Hagve 
Peace Conferences, pp. 640-566; Whittuck, International Documents, Appen- 
dix, pp. 254r-274; Supplement to the American Journal qf International Law, 
vol. Ill, pp. 186-220. For a discussion of that part which deals with block- 
ade, see Dupuis, he Droit de la Guerre Maritime, ch. vi. 
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great war, and, if possible, to estimate the effect of it on the 
law supposed to exist in 1914. We can begin by separating 
the blockades which were normal from those which were not. 
The former can be dismissed with a few words, for in general 
they conformed to the requisites of the Declaration of London 
and gave rise to no controversy. Such were the blockades in 
1914 of Kiaochau by Japan, and of Montenegro by Austria; 
and in 1915 of German East Africa by Great Britain and 
France, of Asia Minor and Syria by Franco, and the Anglo- 
French blockade of Bulgaria. Two other operations were 
probably nut blockades at all. One was the '' blockade” of 
Greece while that state was nominally neutral. This we have 
suggested was nothing more than an incident in the wider, 
measure of intervention there.^ The other was the so-called 
German “blockade.” The term was misapplied in some 
British diplomatic documents to the German proclamation of 
“prohibited areas” of the high seas guarded by irunes and sul>- 
marines. The Germans themselves did not regard this 
measure as a blockade, and indeed it lacked every essential 
of that process in its tine sense, including that of oifectiveuess,. 
for during the first eighteen days of it over 600 ships reached 
the “blockaded” English ports, and nearly ten times that 
number cleared from them.® 

We now pass to abnonnal practices, which in extent and 
importance entirely dwarfed the nonnal bloT^kades. They 
originated as a retort to the milawful acts of the German 
government which declared the English Channel, the North 
and West coasts of France, and the waters round the British 
Isles to be a “war area,” and stated that all enemy ships found 
in that area would be destroyed and that neutral vessels might 
be exposed to danger. The British and French governments 
replied to this by notifying neutral states on March 1, 1915, 
that they would “hold themselves free to detain and take into 
port ships carrying goods of presumed enemy destination, 
ownership, or origin.” They stated that this was a retaliatory 
measure, and that such vessels or cargoes would not be con- 

MSeeSS64, 138.1 

* [Oaraer, IrdernaHondl Law and the World War, vd. n, §§ 509^10.] 
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fiscated unless otherwise liable to condemnation.^ The 
United States, as the principal neutral concerned, at once 
protested against this. They pointed out that, though the 
right claimed really pertained to blockade, yet ships and car- 
goes were to be treated as if no blockade existed.* The pith 
of their objection to the British note was (1) that it really 
involved the blockade of neutral ports, and (2) that it was 
unfair in its application because it left the Scandinavian and 
Danish ports free to trade with the Gennan Baltic ports. The 
United States government admitted that the great changes in 
naval warfare had made the old “close” blockade, with its 
cordon of ships in the immediate offing of the blockaded ports, 
no longer practicable against an enemy with submarines, 
mines, and aircraft at its disposal; but they insisted that this 
was no excuse for blockading in effect neutral ports against 
lawful neutral traffic by means of a cordon of blockading war- 
ships cruising at a great distance from enemy ports.’ The 
British government replied that they could not agree with the 
contention that if a belligerent could get what he wanted 
through the ports of an adjacent neutral country as easily as 
through his own ports, his opponent must therefore stand by 
and let him get it. And they reminded the United States that 
this was precisely what the American government had pre- 
vented in the Civil War of 1861-1865 by applying the doctrine 
of continuous voyages to contraband trading. This was the 
method then adopted for capturing cargoes in ships which 
made a pretence of hon& fide voyages to neutral ports close to 
the blockaded coast, when in fact their object was to transfer 
the goods to a blockade runner.’ It was an extension of the 
law of blockade to meet changed circumstances, and the 
British government argued that a further change in circum- 
stances justified a new departure. Germany’s network of 
railways and waterways connecting her with neutral countries 
enabled her to flout a blockade of the old type, unless the 
Allied Powers extended it so as to prevent the goods from 
reaching the neutral countries in the first instance. It might 

' [BriHah and Foreign Slate Papers (1016), vol. cix, pp. 801-802.] 

> \Ibid., p. 803.] « [/bid., pp. 809-815.] « [See $ 257.] 
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mean hardship to neutrals, but the American doctrines applied 
in the Civil War had borne hardly on the British who were 
neutral then. Moreover, the British government did its best 
to alleviate the plight of neutrals in 1915 by endeavours to 
distinguish between enemy and genuine neutral commerce.^ 
As to the alleged inequality of the blockade in the case of the 
Scandinavian countries, Great Britain urged that the passage 
of cdhimerce to a blockaded area across a land frontier or 
inland sea (like the Baltic) had never been held to interfere 
with the effectiveness of a blockade.^ 

We cannot here go into the various methods by which the 
Allied Powers tried to separate honest neutral commerce from 
disguised enemy commerce. They were numerous and none 
was wholly successful. Perhaps the most notable was the 
persuasion of neutral traders, who imported goods, to form 
themselves into associations, and the permission of goods 
destined to these associations to go unmolested provided that 
the associations undertook to allow neither the goods nor their 
proceeds to reach the enemy. The Netherlands Over-seas 
Trust, one of these associations, seems to have done its best to 
abide by its guarantee. The temptation of enormous profits 
appears to have been too strong in other cases to hold men to 
their promises.’ 

No settlement of the controversy between the Allied Powers 
and the United States was effected, and the entry of the latter 
into the war as an ally of the former naturally left the question 
in abeyance. Whether the Allied Powers were acting lawfully 
in taking the measures that they did is open to argument. 
But it is submitted that on the whole they were right. The 
matter appears to resolve itself into two inquiries.' — (1) Were 
the measures lawful in themselves apart from any idea of 
retaliation? (2) If they were not lawful otherwise, could 
they be justified on the ground of retaliation? On the first 
point, there seemed to be a dilemma. If the Allied Powers 
adhered to the old law of blockade, they must stand by help- 

, ^ and Foreign Stale Papere (1915), vol. cix, pp. 826-831.] 

* [Ibid. (1916), vol. cx, p. 673.] 

* [Gamer, IntarnaHonal Law and the World War, vd. ii, $527.] 
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lessly watching their enemies get all the supplies they needed; 
in other words, a blockade was perfectly futile. If, on the 
other hand, they adopted the “long range” blockade, they 
made an innovation in practice which interfered to an exasper- 
ating degree with neutral commerce. Now, law of any kind 
is worse than useless if it cannot develop with the changing 
needs of the community of individuals or states which it 
governs. And the law of blockade as it stood in 1914 was 
quite inadequate to meet the needs of a belligerent in naval 
warfare of the present day. This was practically admitted by 
the United States, who throughout the discussion showed 
creditable restraint. There was therefore a presumptive case 
made out for amendment of the law. But it is a law which 
affects not only beUigerents but neutrals, and unless some sort 
of balance is struck between their competing claims, it is 
hardly worth while to remain neutral in a war. A belligerent 
cannot be expected to allow a neutral country which adjoins 
the opposing enemy countiy to take in ten times the amount of 
imports which it obtained before the outbreak of war, with the 
certain knowledge that ninety per cent of these will pour into 
the enemy country. On the other hand, a neutral cannot be 
expected to have the whole of its pre-war trade interrupted. 
A workable mean between these two points of view would be 
to allow the neutral at least his pre-war scale of imports and to 
let him receive all goods required for his own needs and for 
bond fide trade with other neutral countries. The problem is 
to get some moderately efficient mjwdiinery which will draw the 
line between such trade and trade in goods which are to be 
passed in their original or altered form to the other belligerent. 
And if the methods adopted by the Allied Powers during the 
war can bo improved in this direction, it is suggested that their 
innovations in the law of blockade ought to be regarded as 
lawful. 

If this be the correct conclusion, there is no need to consider 
whether the long range blockade was justifiable by way of 
retaliation. For retaliation implies doing some act which 
would be unlawful if it were not excused as a counter-measure' 
against unlawful conduct of the enemy; and it is submitted 
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that the long range blockade is lawful subject to the qualifica- 
tions which we have put forward. If however this view is 
not accepted, then there is not the slightest doubt that as 
regards Germany the Anglo-French operations were lawful as 
a retaliatory measure.^ The German declaration of the war 
area” to which we have referred was a flagrant outrage on the 
laws of war and neutrality. With riispect however to neutral 
powers, the matter rests on a different footing. Retaliation 
should be limited to one’s enemy, and should not affect neu- 
trals. How, it has been asked, can you retaliate against 
neutrals who have never injured you? You cannot. But the 
rule of course assumes that the act which you are doing is 
unlawful per se, and we have indicated that the action of the , 
Allied Powers was lawful in any event. Even if it were not, 
it had some moral justification, for we might retort to the 
question above with another. How can you expect to have 
any International Law at all, if neutrals will not see to its 
preservation? If they fold their nnns whilst the worst 
breaches of the laws of war am being committed, no doubt 
they are within the letter of the law. But what moral right 
have they to insist that none of the measures taken to redress 
those breaches shall interfere with them in any way? It is 
probable that the more drastic acts of the Allied Powers would 
never have been necessary if neutrals had interfered earlier to 
punish the state whose outrages caused those acts.^] 

^ [Cf. The Stigsiad. L. R. [1919] A. C. 279. The Leoiwra. Ibid., 974.] 

* [Spe generally Gamer, International Law and the World War, vol. ii, 
ch. XVX11I. Opficnhcim, IrUernational Imw, vol. ti, § 300a. P'auclulle, 
Droit International Public §§ 1656*^16.56". H. W. Malkin in British Year 
Book qf International Law (1922-1923), pp. 87-98.] 
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§ 253 

Evert belligerent may capture goods of direct and im- 
mediate use in war, if he is able to intercept them on their 
The nature of con- passagc to his enemy. In the nature of things 
tnband of war. jju ^an do this at sea only, since it is unlawful to 
perform acts of war on the tenitoiy of a neutral power. If a 
case should occur of the transport of arms and munitions of 
war to an enemy over land unappropriated by any civilized 
state, they might no doubt be seized in transit by‘ the forces 
of the other side. But such circumstances are so improbable 
as to be practically impossible. Wo must look on the capture 
of contraband as an operation of maritime warfare, and it is 
always discussed as such. The law with regard to it was a 
gradual growth. We find the germ of it in declarations and 
treaties of the sixteenth century, when belligerents some- 
times regarded all trade between neutrals and the enemy as 
an offence, and a claim to seize certain articles only appeared 
as a mitigation of so extreme a severity. From the beginning 
there were two currents of opinion, one in favor of the pre- 
vention of neutral trade in weapons and munitions of war, 
and the other in favor of a prohibition of all supplies which 
might be useful in any way foi^ warlike purposes.^ Curiously 
enough, in this case as in that of blockade, two powers grad- 
ually became prominent in working out and putting into 
practice the opposing views, and they were the same two 
which had occupied similar positions in the moulding of the 
law of blockade. We may carry the parallel a step farther 
and add that with regard to this matter, too, a reconciliation 
[would have been effected if the Declaration of London, 1909, 
had been ratified; for England and France both signed it]. 

^ Westlake, Intemalional Law, part ii, pp. 277-278. 
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For a otear, learned, and somewhat detailed statement of the 
differences and the final agreement between them, we must 
refer our readers to the account given by M. Charles Dupuis 
in his valuable works, La Guerre Maritime el les Doctrines 
Anglaises and Le Droit de la Guerre Maritime.^ We may say 
at once, in order to make what follows intelligible, that from 
the beginning England stood for the doctrine that other objects 
than arms and munitions of war could be treated as contra- 
band when surrounding circumstances showed that they were 
destined for the warlike uses of the enemy, while France up- 
held the view that nothing was contraband but what had no 
use except for war. The remarks of (irotius on the subject * 
show that at the beginning of the seventeenth century the^ 
law of contraband was in its infancy and had hardly begun to 
be distinguished from a law of bloc'kade. During the latter 
half of the seventc^enth centuiy we find important treaties 
which accentuate the differences we have remarked on. In 
the eighteenth century the decisions of prize courts reduced 
the opposing views to system, and gave to them legal shape. 
The nineteenth centur^^ was a century of definition and dis- 
cussion, and the twentieth began as a centuiy of reconciliation, 
[but during the great war the law was thrown into confusion 
again, as will appear in the following sections]. 

§ 254 

The rudimentary nature of the notions as to contraband 
found in the early documents is well illustrated by a clause 
in the Treaty of Whitehall of 1661 between Neutmiiitat«are 
England and Sweden. After stipulating for a 
list of contraband which contains many articles on the part of their 
other than arms and munitions of war, it goes ®“WeotB. 
on to pledge each of the contracting parties not to permit its 
subjects to give aid to the enemies of the other by lending or 
selling ships or being useful in any way connected with the war.* 
This is diametrically opposed to modem ideas. It has been 
held for at least a hundred and fifty years that neutral mer^ 

1 Sec chapter vn. * De Jure Bdii ac Paeip, bk. m, ch. i, 5. 

1 Westlake, Int^rnaUandl Lav, part n, p. 281. 
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chants may trade in arms, ammunition, and stores of all kinds, 
in time of war as well as in time of peace. There is thus a 
conflict between the right of the belligerent state to capture 
such goods and the right of the neutral individual to trade 
in them. Modern International Law makes a compromise 
between them by allowing the subjects of neutral states to 
carry contraband to cither belligerent, but insisting that they 
do so at their own risk. Their government is not bound to 
restrain them from trading in the forbidden goods, but neither 
has it any right to mtcrfere on their behalf if the articles are 
captured by one belligeiont on their way to the other. Yet 
whenever a trade in contraband roaches considerable dimen- 
sions, the state whose adversary is supplied by means of it is 
apt to complain. But it invariably receives in reply a reminder 
that the practice of nations imposes on neutral governments no 
obligation to stop such commerce. They ar6 bound to prevent 
the departure of warlike expc<litions from their shores, and 
the supply of fighting gear to belligerent vessels in their ports. 
When this is done, the most that can be expected of them in 
the matter of ordinary business transactions is that they shall 
warn their subjects of the rLsks run by carriers of contraband 
merchandise, and give notice that those who incur them will 
not be protected by the force or influence of the state. Sev- 
eral important inteiTiational controversies have been con- 
ducted on these lines. Thus, when in 1793 Great Britain 
complained of the sale of arms and accoutrements to an agent 
of the French government in the United States, Jefferson, 
who was the Secretary of State in Washington’s cabinet, 
replied that American citizens “have always been free to 
make, vend and export arras. It is the constant occupation 
and livelihood of some of them. To suppress their callings, 
the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence, because a war 
exists in foreign and distant countries, in which we have no 
concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in 
principle and impossible in practice. The law of nations, 
therefore, respecting the rights of those at peace, does not 
require from them such an internal derangement in their 
occupations. It is satisfied with the external penalty pro- 
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nounced in the President’s proclamation, that of confiscation 
of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of the 
belligerent powers on their way to the ports of their enemies. 
To this penalty our citizens arc warned that they will be 
abandoned.” ^ These words were quoted on behalf of Great 
Britain when the positions of the two powers were reversed, 
and the United States, in the case submitted by them to the 
Geneva Arbitrators in 1872, ranked among their causes of 
complaint against the British Government its refusal to put a 
stop to the trade in contraband of war carried on between 
England and the ports of the Southern Confederacy.® On 
this occasion, as in 1793, the answer of the neutral was deemed 
conclusive. The British Government did not piess its com- 
plaint against the administration of Washington, and the 
Board which arbitrated on the Alabama Claims gave no 
damages to the United States in respect of the purchase of 
arms in Enidand by Confederate agents. 

The conduct of states in the matter of contraband has been 
full of inconsistencies. Prussia, for instance, whose merchants 
conducted an onoimous trade in contraband goods across her 
eastern frontiers during the Crimean War, denounced in 
vigorous language the conduct of the British authorities in 
permitting English firms to sell aims and ammunition to 
Fiance in 1870.® The United States Government sent agents 
lo England for the purchase of munitions of all kinds during 
the first two years of the struggle with the revolted South. 
kYance in 1796 complained loiully of the capture by British 
cruisers of neutral ships laden with supplies of food for her 
suffering people; but in 1885 slie claimed the right to seize 
and confiscate cargoes of rice carried by neutrals to certain 
ports of China. It was then the turn of Great Britain to 
resist the attempt. She gave notice tliat she would not 
recognize the validity of any condemnations of her merchant- 
men engaged in the rice tiade, unless they were carrying the 

1 Wharton, Intematimial Law qf the United States, § 391. 

* American Case, part iv; British Counter Case, part iv. 

* BritiBh Parliamentary Papers, Franco-German War, No. S (1870), pp. 
72, 73, 76-77, 97. 
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grain to Chinese camps or places of naval or militaiy equip- 
ment;^ and fortunately the war came to an end before a case 
arose. It would be easy to multiply instances. But amid 
all the contradictions of international recrimination one fact 
stands out clear and indubitable. No powerful neutral state 
has ever interfered to stop a trade in arms and ammunition 
carried on by its subjects with agents of a belligerent govern- 
ment. It is impossible, therefore, to avoid the conclusion 
that the only legal restraint on such a trade is the liability of 
contraband to capture, even under a neutral flag. So clear 
is this that nearly every writer of repute embodies it in his 
account of the law of contraband. The little band who hold 
that neutral powers arc bound to prohibit the sale of arms and 
other instruments of warfare within their territory to bellig- 
erent agents, base their arguments upon what they deem 
considerations of justice and equity, which in their judgment 
override the practice of states.^ Others, who do not feel at 
liberty to construct their systems without some reference to 
the arrangements of international society, but nevertheless 
desire to place as many restrictions as possible upon trade in 
contraband, have drawn a distinction between large and small 
commercial transactions.’ The latter they regard as a con- 
tinuation of such ordinary trade as may have existed before 
the war, whereas the former arc called into existence by the 
war and cannot be considered as in any sense a prolongation 
of the previous operations of neutral merchants. 

If these statements are to be regarded as an expression of 
existing law, it is sufficient to say that the rule they advocate 
has never been adopted. If,' on the other hand, they are 
held to set forfJi what the law ought to be, we may remark 
that the difficulty of drawing a line between a small trade 
and a large one is so great as to amount to impossibility. 
Moreover, it is by no means certain that international trade 

* Documents Diploznatiques, Affaires de Chine {i88S), pp. 29-32; Bxitidi 

Farliamentaiy Papers, France, No, 1 pp. 14-21. 

* Hautefeuillc, Droits des Nations NeiUres, vol. n, tit. vm, see. m; 
Pbillimorc, Commentaries, vol. iii, § ccxxx. 

* E.g. Bluntachli, Droit International Codiffi, §§ 766-766. 
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in arms on a large scale is confined to times of war. A firm 
like Krupp of Essen [used to make] artillery for half the armies 
of the civilized world during periods of profound peace. And 
lastly, it may be argued that the burden placed by the pro- 
posed rule upon neutral governments would be too great for 
them to bear.^ The stoppage of large shipments of arms 
for belligerent purposes from the ports of a great commercial 
country would require for its effective enforcement an army 
of spies and informers. And when a state had dislocated 
its commerce and roused the anger of its trading classes, it 
might possibly find itself arraigned before an international 
tribunal and cast in damages because a few cargoes had 
slipped through the cordon it maintained against its own 
subjects. The growth of a moral sentiment against making 
money out of the miseri(js of warfare may in time check the 
eagerness of neutral . merchants to engage in contraband 
trade. Meanwhile iMiIligerents must trust to the efficiency of 
their own measures of police on the high seas to keep cargoes 
of warlike stores out of the ports of their enemies. 

i 255 

Since the law of nations gives to states at war the right 
of stopping neutral trade in contraband goods by the use of 
armed force on the high seas, it is obvious that some general 
agreement as to the articles which come under the description 
of contraband is necessary in order to avoid what artieies an 
constant friction. But even now no agreement of war. 

existe except with regard to a very small portion of the 
large field to lie covered. Arms and munitions of war were 
always recognized as being contraband, and there unanimity 
ended. Grotius divided commodities into three classes; 
things useful for war only, things useless for warlike purposes, 
and things useful in war and peace indifferently. The first < 
might always be captured when on their way to an enemy, 
the second never, and with regard to the third, res an&pitis 
tiSMs, the circumstances of the contest were to be considered.* 

’ Westlake, Article in Reow dc Droit International et de Legislation com- 
parie, n, 614-635. * De Jure Belli ac Pacts, bk. m, ch. i, 6. 
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This classification is valuable, and contains, in its reference to 
BurroundinK circumstances as the decisive factors in dealing 
with the third class, the germ of the English doctrine of con- 
ditional or occasional contraband. We shall discuss this 
almost immediately; but meanwhile it will be advisable to 
show what confusion existed [and indeed still exists] as to the 
contraband or non-contraband character of goods other than 
weapons and ammunition. Whichever way we turn we meet 
nothing but disagreement and inconsistency. Publicist dif- 
fers from publifust a id state from state. Even the same state 
champions one policy at one time and another at another, and 
places different lists of contraband goods in different treaties 
negotiated during the same period. A full account of these 
diversities is given by Hall,‘ and to it the student is referred 
if he desires to make himself acquainted with their multitudi- 
nous details. As an example of w'hat took place, we may cite 
the action of Great Britain and the United Statcjs with regard 
to two out of the many classes of disputed goods, naval stores, 
and horses. 'Fhe treaty of 1794 between these powers in- 
cluded the former in its list of contraband article's. Yet in 
the next year the United States expressly excluded them in its 
treaty with Spain, following thereby its own precedents in the 
French treaty of 1778, the Dutch treaty of 1782, and the 
Swedish treaty of 1783.® Horses were not included in the list 
of the treaty with England of 1794; but they are expressly 
mentioned in the treaty of 1782 with the United Netherlands, 
though by its twenty-fourth article naval stores wore rided 
out in the most emphatic terms. The French treaty of 1778 
included them. The French treaty of 1800 excluded them. 
They are mentioned as contraband in the treaty with Swe- 
den of 1783 and the treaty with Sj)ain of 1795. They are 
not mentioned in the Prussian treaties of 1785 and 1799.® 
During the nineteenth ccntuiy a list of contraband goods 
was inserted in many of the treaties of the United States, 
the general tendency being toward the inclusion of horses 

^ InUmational Law, 7th ed., 236-246. 

* TreeUiea of the United Hlateii, pp. 304, 389, 756, 1011, 1046. 

• Ibid., pp. 303, 389, 756, 903, 911, 1011, 1044. 
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and the exclusion of naval stores. Great Britain on the 
other hand preferred to keep herself free from special agree- 
ments on the subject. Since the close of the eighteenth 
centuiy she has entered into stipulations with regard to it 
very sparingly. But small in number as were her treaty- 
lists of contraband, they wci'e not consistent with each other. 
Both horses and naval stores, for instance, were declared to 
be subject to confiscation in her treaty of 1810 with Portugal, 
but seventeen years after she agi-ced with Brazil to omit the 
former while retaining the latter.^ [Saddle, draught, and pack 
animals suitable for use in war wore treated by Great Britain 
as absolute contraband in the grc;at war.]'-^ In more recent 
years the chief battles took place over provisions and coals. 
Russia excluded foodstuffs from hcM* list of contraband pub- 
lished in 1900. With ivgartl to coal she followed France in 
maintaining the extrenitJ view that it could in no case be 
regarded as contraband. Yet soon after the outbreak of her 
war with Japan in 1904 she declan'd l)oth provisions and fuel 
to be unconditionally contmband,* though afterwards, under 
strong prciasuiti from Great Britain and the United States, 
she modified her position ^vith regard to articles of food. 

It is clear that no authoritative list of contraband articles 
can be compiled fnjin diplomatic documents. An examina- 
tion of the works of publicists leads to a corresponding con- 
clusion. But amid conflicting views it is possible to discern 
two main tendencies. The first favored a long list of contra- 
band goods and <livided them into the two classes of those 
which are always contraband and those which are contraband 
or not a(!Cording to circumstances. It may, as we have al- 
ready seen, be called English, since its chief defenders are to 
be found among the jurists and statesmen of Great Britain. 
The second deemed comparatively few articles to be contra- 
band, but placed them all in the first class, holding that the 
same thing could not be contraband in one set of conditions 

^G. F. de Martens, Nmmeau RecueU, Supplement, vol. vii, p. 211, and 
vol. XI, pp. 185, 48G. 

* [Afaniiof of Emergency Legislation, Supplement No. S & S U91S), p. 
603.] * I^wrence, War and Neuiralily in ihe Far East, pp. 150, 16C. 
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and innocent in another. As its chief supporter was France, 
though she was followed hy other continental powers, it may 
be called French. In this matter, as in several others con- 
nected with maritime law, America occupied an intermediate 
position. In her treaties and her state papers she generally 
followed European, and especially French, models; while her 
courts and her legal luminaries as a rule supported English 
views. 

In its more fully developed form the English doctrine 
divided contraband articles into goods absolutely contraband 
and goods conditionally contraband. Among the former it 
reckoned not only arms of all kinds and the machinery for 
manufacturing them, ammunition and the materials of which 
it is made, gun-cotton and dothing for soldiers, but also 
militaiy and naval stores, including in the latter marine 
engines and their component parts, such as cylinders, shafts, 
boilers, and hre-bars. These things were declared to be con- 
traband always and in every case. They were condemned 
on mere inspection, provided, of course, that they were bound 
to an enemy destination. They carried their guilt on their 
face, and were invariably liable to seizure and confiscation. 
But in addition to these there were other large classes of 
goods which varied in character. They could not bo con- 
demned merely for being what they were. It was necessary 
to know more alx)ut them than their nature and description. 
All manner of collateral circumstances must be taken into 
account. Whatever raised a presumption that they would 
be used for warlike purposes told against them. Whatever 
tended to show that they would be consumed by peaceful non- 
combatants told in their favor. It is for this reason that 
they were called goods conditionally contraband. Among 
them were provisions, money, coals, horses, and in recent times 
materials for the construction of railways and telegraphs.^ 
It is obvious that the noxious or innocuous character of such 
things as these depended on the use to which they were applied. 
Great Britain contended that they might lawfully suffer 
capture and condemnation when surrounding circumstances 
' HoUaiid, Manual of Naval Prize Law, 1888, p. 20. 
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make it reasonably clear that they would be used for purposes 
of warfare. The immediate destination of the goods was held 
to be the best, though not the only, test of their final use. In 
the case of the J<mge Margaretha (1799),^ Lord Stowdl con- 
demned a cargo of cheeses bound for Brest, a port of naval 
equipment, the cheeses being such as were used in the French 
navy. Should the voyage be intended to terminate at the 
enemy’s fleet, or at a place where a portion of his army was 
encamped, there could be no doubt that condemnation would 
follow capture. The views thus expressed were spoken of 
collectively as the doctrine of conditional contraband. 

This doctrine was strongly opposed by most of the publicists 
of the European continent. A modem one, M. Richard 
Kleen, in a work published in 1893, examined the English 
decisions and pronounced against their validity.* He held 
nothing to be contraband but objects expressly made for war 
and fitted for inunediate employment in warlike operations. 
Theiw objects in their completed form, or in parts which can 
be fitted together without a further process of alteration or 
manufacture, were liable to capture if found on tJieir journey 
to an enemy destination.’ But he added that articles which 
do not come under these categories can never under any 
circumstances become lawful prize as contraband of war. 
He combated with much vigor the views set forth in the 
Manual of Naval Prize Law drawn up in 1888 by Professor 
Holland for the British Admiralty, and declined to accept 
proof of the likelihood of hostile use as a sufi[icient reason for 
the Seizure of goods capable in their own nature of innocent 
employment. Other continental writers, while questioning 
the vdidity of the doctrine of occasional contraband, make 
admissions which involved its principle. Bluntschli, for 
instance, declared that such things as engines, horses, and 
coal might be accounted contraband if it could be shown that 
they were destined for a warlike use.* Heffter ranked them 
among prohibited goods when their transport to a belligerent 

1 0. Robinson, AdmiraUy Bepatiaf vol. i, pp. 189, 194. 

* Contnbande de (iWrv, pp. 30-37. * Ibid,, pp. 19-30, 32. 

* DrcfU IrUernational Codiju, f 805. 
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hy a neutral afforded assistance manifestly hostile in its 
nature.^ Ortolan maintained that res ancipitis usus might 
be treated as contraband in very exceptional cases; but he 
excepted from this exception provisions and other objects of 
first necessity.^ Kliiber admitted the existence of doubtful 
cases, which must be ruled by surrounding circumstances.* 
As late as 1896 the Institute of International Law first con- 
demned unequivocally the theory of conditional or relative 
contraband, and then declared that a belligerent might seize 
on payment of an eouitable indemnity 'Hhose articles which, 
being on their way to a port of his adversary, could serve 
equally for warlike and peaceful purposes.” * 

These opinions conceded all that is essential in the British 
position. In onler to establish the doctrine of conditional 
contraband it is not necessary to show that every rule of the 
English prize courts is correct. Harsh decisions may have 
been given from time to time. The conclusion that the cap- 
tured goods were really destined for warlike use may have 
been reached in many cas(is on the strength of presumptions 
insufficient to bear the weight of the superstructure reared 
upon them. All this may be admitted; and yet the fact 
remains that, by consent so general as to be almost universal, 
there are circumstances which will justify the seizure and 
condemnation as contraband of goods which are ordinarily 
innocent. Provisions are an excellent example. As a rule 
they arc not captured; but if they are stopped on their way 
to an enemy's force, or a besieged place, they are taken with- 
out hesitation or scruple. The vast majority of publicists 
recognize the legality of such seizure, though some would 
impose a duty of compensation on the captor state. They 
thus admit in effect the proposition that what is not contra- 
band at one time and under one set of conditions is contra- 
band at another time and under another set of conditions. 
When this is allowed, the doctrine of conditional contraband 

^ Droit IrUernationalf § 100. 

* DipUmtaHe de la Mer, vol. n p. 179. 

* Dm't des Gens Modeme de VEiiroi)e, § 288. 

* A Anuaire de I’InslitiU de Droit IrOerruUional, 1896, p. 231. 
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is granted, and nothing remains but to settle its application. 
But it is just at this point that difficulties arose. Great 
Britain placed many articles ancipitis usus in her list of goods 
absolutely contraband. Naval stores supply a case in point. 
Masts and spars, boiler-plates and screw-propellers, are 
needed by peaceful merchantmen as well as by armed cruisers. 
Yet the Admiralty manual classed them with arms and ammu- 
nition, and ordered their capture if bound to a hostile port,^ 
a rule which naturally enough found no favor in the eyes of 
continental publicists. 

While such differences as these existed they were a danger 
to the peace of the civilized world. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century it was felt that polemical discussion could do 
no further good. In the course of it a possibility of approxi- 
mation had been revealed. It seemcil evident that interna- 
tional agreement might be reached bj'* way of a frank acceptance 
of the British and American doctiine of conditional * contra- 
band, in return for the transfer to the conditionally contra- 
band class of many articles now deemed absolutely contraband 
by Great Britain. If these mutual concessions were once 
made, no insuperable difficulty would l)e presented by the 
further task of deciding wliat circumstances connected with 
the destination of the vessel and the special needs of the 
enemy should ho deemed sufficient to support the prt^sumption 
that the goods were destined for an essentially warlike use, 
and were therefore fit subjects of Mligorcnt capture. Thus 
two lists would come into existence, not at the dictation of 
belligerents anxious to make the utmost use of their naval 
power, or neutrals jealous of any interference with a lucrative 
commerce, but as the result of full discussion carried on with 
the view of arriving at conclusions just to all. The first list 
would consist of those things which were contraband in their 
own nature, and therefore liable to seizure and condenmation 
if found on their voyage to an enemy destination. The 
second list would include all other articles capable of military 
use; but they would not be deemed contraband of war unless 
it was clear they were about to be employed for warlike pur- 
1 Hdland, Manval of Naval Prize Law, p. 19. 
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poses, and were not destined to supply the needs of a peaceful 
population. 

Acting on these views, the Hague Conference of 1907 made 
a persistent attempt to throw the law of contraband into the 
form of rules which would command general assent. It suc- 
ceeded to the extent of drawing up a list of articles absolutely 
contraband;^ but it failed to agree on a corresponding list 
of articles conditionally contraband, and was obliged to give 
up its task. Its labors were, however, of the greatest service 
to the Naval Conference of 1908-1909, which adopted with- 
out alteration its predecessor’s list of absolute contraband, 
and added to it two others, the first containing goods condi- 
tionally contraband and the second goods which might not be 
declared contraband at all.^ 

The articles absolutely contraband were: 

(1) Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, 

and their distinctive component parts. 

(2) Projectiles, charges, and cartridges of all kinds, and their 

distinctive component parts. 

(3) Powder and explosives sjiecially prepared for use in war. 

(4) Gun-mountings, limber boxes, limbem, military waggons, 

field forges, and their distinctive component parts. 

(5) Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military char- 

acter. 

(6) All kinds of harness of a distinctively military character. 

(7) Saddle, draught, and pack animals suitable for use in war. 

(8) Articles of camp equipment, and their distinctive com- 

ponent parts. 

(9) Aimor plates. 

(10) Warships, including boats, and their distinctive com- 

ponent parts of such a nature that they can only be 
used on a vessel of war. 

(11) Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the 

manufacture of munitions of war, for the manufac- 
ture or repair of arms, or war material for use on 
land or sea. 

‘ DmaihM Confinrenct IrOerruUMna^ de la Poue, Ades d Docvmenis, vbl. 
iii,p. 1114. * Deeiaraiion qf lAmdcn, 
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The articles conditionally contraband were: 

(1) Foodstuffs. 

(2) Forage and grain, suitable for feeding animals. 

(3) Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots- and shoes, suit- 

able for use in war. 

(4) Gold and silver in coin or bullion; paper money. 

(5) VehiclGB of all kinds available for use in war, and their 

component parts. 

(6) Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, 

parts of docks, and their component parts. 

(7) Railway material, both fixed and rolling-stock, and ma- 

terial for telcgraplis, wireless telegraphs, and telephones. 

(8) Balloons and flying machines and their distinctive compo- . 

nent parts, together with accessories and articles recog- 
nizable as intended for use in connection with balloons 
and flying machines. 

(9) Fuel; lubricants. 

(10) Powder and explosives not specially prepared for use 

in war. 

(11) Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting the 

same. 

(12) Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

(13) Harness and saddlery. 

(14) hlcld glasses, telescopes, chronometers, and all kinds of 

nautical instruments. 

The articles which might not be declared contraband at all 
are: 

(1) Raw cotton, wool, silk, jute, flax, hemp, and other raw 

materials of the textile industries, and yams of the 
same. 

(2) Oil seeds, and nuts; copra. 

(3) Rubber, resins, gums, and lacs; hops. 

(4) Raw hides and horns, bones and ivory. 

(5) Natural and artificial manures, including nitrates and 

phosphates for agricultural purposes. 

(6) Metallic ores. 

(7) Earths, clays, lime, chalk, stone including marble, bricks, 

slates, and tiles. 
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(8) Chinaware and glass. 

(9) Paper and paper-making materials. 

(10) Soap, paint, and colors, including articles exclusively 

used in their manufacture, and varnish. 

(11) Bleaching powder, soda ash, caustic soda, salt cake, 

ammonia, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of cop- 
per. 

(12) Agricultural, mining, textile, and printing machinery. 

(13) Ptecious and semi-precious stones, pearls, mother-of- 

pearl, and corrl. 

(14) Clocks and watches, other than chronometers. 

(15) Fashion and fancy goods. 

(16) Feathcm of all kinds, hairs, and bristles. 

(17) Articles of household furniture and decoration; office 

furniture and requisites. 

[Such were the lists in the Declaration of London; but it 
was never ratified, and the lists, which were adopted with 
increasing modifications throughout the earlier stages of the 
great war, were finally abandoned by Great Britain on April 
13, 1916. The government issued an alphabetical string of 
169 articles of contraband without any classification of them 
as absolute or conditional. The notification stated that the 
circumstances of the war were so peculiar thait for practical 
purposes the distinction had ceased to be material. **So 
large? a proportion of the inhabitants of the enemy country are 
taking part, directly or indirectly, in the war that no real 
distinction can now be drawn between the armed forces and 
the civilian population. Similarly, the enemy government 
has taken control, by a series of decrees and orders, of practi- 
cally all the articles in the list of conditional contraband, so 
that they are now available for Government use. So long as 
these exceptional conditions continue our belligerent li^ts 
with respect to the two kinds of contraband are the same, and 
our treatment of them must be identical.'’ ^ A Proclamation 
of July 2, 1917, restored the distinction between absolute 
and conditional contraband, but nearly 200 species of goods 
were included in the former, and a little leas than 40 in the 
‘ [Briiiah and Foreign Slate Papere (1016), vol. cx, pp. 181-186.] 
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latter.^ Vl^hem we note that things as seemingly remote from 
fitting as waxes of all kinds were in the list of absolute contra- 
band, while lichens and mosses were put under conditional 
contraband, and that the majority of goods reckoned as 
entirely non-contraband in the Declaration of London were 
made absolute contraband, we get some idea of the enormous 
extent of articles useful in modem warfare and of the veiy 
limited conception of it formed in that Declaration. Of 
Great Britain’s allies, Russia until she retired from the war 
retained the distinction between absolute and conditional 
contraband, considerably enlarging the fornier. Italy, in 
March, 1917, recognized the abandonment of the distinction. 
Serbia and Portugal did the same, increasing their lists to^ 
nearly 80 articles. France never formally threw it over, but 
little practical interest in it remained after the i\llied Powers 
decided to seize and take into port ships cairying goods of 
any kind destined for Germany.* Gemiany herself was not 
allowed much opportunity of applying such theory of contra- 
band as she had, for after a time her surface warships remained 
in port and therefore made no captures. The cargoes of such 
neutral ships as they sank or brought into port had not much 
chance of escaping cdndoinnation, for most of the ports of the 
United Kingdom were treated as fortified plac^es or bases of 
operations. The Dutch ship, Mcnria, with a cargo of wheat, 
which the claimants alleged was intended for the use of private 
mills in Ireland, was sunk in 1914 by a German cruiser. We 
need not here consider the legality of the sinking which was 
disputed. But the theory of the German Mze ( Vjiu-t was that 
the cargo was subject to condemnation because the claimants 
could not give an imdcrtaking that the wheat would not 
ultimately be taken by the British government for militaiy or 
naval forces. Similarly, in the case of another Dutch vessel. 
The MedeOj which was sunk in 1915 with a cargo of oranges 
destined for private individuals in J^ondon, it was held suf- 
ficient ground for condemnation by the German Prize court 
that London was an enemy fortified port; and the court re- 

1 [Britiah and Foreign State Papers (1917-1918), ▼ol..cxi, pp. 37-43.] 

t [Fauchille, DroU JrUemational PvbUe, vol. n, Sfi 1588^1^8^J 
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gardcd itself as having evidence that oranges were proVisidDs 
supplied by the British government to its troops. Occasionally! 
however, the court took a more lenient view, compensation 
being allowed for the seizure of timber carried in a Swedish 
vessel! the Eliday and consigned to a British firm in Hull. The 
timber had been brought in for condemnation owing to the 
captor’s mistaken belief that it was fuel.^] 


§ 256 


The lists given in the last section were to be brought into, 
operation among the states which accepted the Declaration of 
Aitmtiora and London by the mere fact of war, without any 

ing destination publication OD the part of the belligerents. 

But any signatory power was at liberty to declare that it 
would add to the list of absolute contraband an article or 
articles exclusively use<l for war, or to the list of conditional 
contraband an article or articles susceptible of use in war as 
well as for the purpose's of peace. All declarations of change, 
whether niade in time of peace, or at the beginning of a 
war or during its continuance, as would usually be the case, 
were to be notified to other powers, in order to give them 
an opportunity of raising objections if they wished and pub- 
lishing the information for the benefit of their merchants 
and shippers.* The whole system was an attempt to find 
means of revising the lists as the progress of invention 
arms mankind with new weapons and renders old ones ob- 
solete. [The attempt unfortunately failed, not merely be- 
cause the Declaration was unratified, but because it did not 
grasp the far-flung range of modem warfare, which in a great 
struggle means the mobilization of nearly eveiy adult either 
for fighting or for purposes more or less directly connected 
with fighting. Once concede this, and it is not very easy to 
imagine many articles that are not useful for warfare in some 
way or other. The swollen list of contraband is to be esti- 
mated not iherely by the march of invention but also by 
the organization of the whole nation for belligerent ends. 


^ [Garner, Inlernaliondl Law and the World War, vol. ii, fiS 486, 487, 508.] 
* Dedaraiian of London, Artidea 23, 25, 26. 
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Nor is the progress of scientific discovery always an in- 
fallible test of the supersession of one weapon by the dis- 
covery of another. The author pointed out that a few years 
ago balloons were scientific toys, that flying machines did not 
exist, and that both arc now part of the equipment of every 
well-supplied army. But he went on to add that no one 
would dream of putting 1:)ucklers and coats of mail, which were 
included as contraband in the treaty of 1778 between France 
and the United States,^ in a similar treaty to-day. Yet not 
only were steel helmets imiversally worn during the great 
war, but body armour of a kind was not unknown,^ and both 
were certainly contraband.] 

[The Declaration of London specially mentioned two kinds 
of articles which, (suites apart from the articles in its third list, 
were not to be t»-eated as contraband; and this prohibition 
seems to have bcnui respected during the great war.] They 
are ‘'articles sei-ving exclusively to aid the sick and wounded,” 
and “articles intended for the use of the vessel in which they 
are found, as well as those intended for the use of her crew 
and passengers during the voyage.” The first are exempt 
from capture on grounds of humanity; but in the case of urgent 
military necessity they may be rcKiuisitioned subject to 
payment of compensation, if they are on their way to an enemy 
destination. The second are exempt on grounds of conven- 
ience. It would not be right to deprive a vessel of the means 
of sigriaHing or defending herself against pirates, nor would 
any warlike purposes be s('rve<l by taking away from her crew 
and passengers overcoats and telescopes they had brought 
for use on the voyage.® 

The contents of an arsenal found on their way to neutral 
magazines would no more be contraband than cargoes of 
Paris fashions or children’s toys. In order that goods of a 
nature to be useful for warlike purposes may be captured it 

1 [Treaties of the United States, p. ii03.] 

* [A brother officer of the editor’s on the Western front had a species of 
breast-plate as a protection against i^iit bullets. He did not use it in 
action for the same reason that made the English soldier unwilling to use 
the steel helmet when it was first introduced.] 

‘ * Dedaration of Jjondon, Article 29. 
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is necessary that they should have an enemy destination. 
[We will state the rules of the unratified Declaration of London' 
as to this, and then note variant practices during the great 
war.] In the case of absolute contraband any kind of enemy 
destination is sufficient. It may be the territory of a hostile 
power, or territory under its military occupation for the 
time being, or it may be its armed forces on land and sea. 
Proof of such destination is held to be complete, both when 
the ship’s papers show that the goods are to be discharged in 
an enemy’s port, or delivered to his aimies or warships, and 
when the goods arc documented for a neutral port, but the 
vessel is to call at enemy ports only, or to touch at an enemy 
port, or meet the armed forces of the enemy before reaching 
the neutral port. Her papers are conclusive proof of her 
destination, unless it is clear from her position and other 
indications that their statements are not to be trusted.^ 

In the case of conditional contraband any kind of enemy des- 
tination is not sufficient. It must be the armed forces of the 
enemy state, or one of its government departments, unless in 
tlio latter case it is clear that the goods cannot be used for 
the purposes of the war in progress. Reasonable certainty 
of tins will relieve all tlie goods in the second list from liability 
to capture except those mentioned under its fourth head, 
which are in effect money or bullion. The required destina- 
tion is presumed to exist, if the goods, being themselves in the 
list of conditional contraband, arc consigned to a fortified 
place held by the enemy, or to one of his bases of operations, 
or to enemy authorities, or to contractors established in 
an enemy country who, as a matter of common knowledge, 
supply the enemy government with articles of the kind in 
question. A mere destination to enemy territory is not 
enough. The spot has to l)e connected with the war in some 
particular way. And if .tlic article whose contraband char- 
acter is sought to be proved is a merchant vessel, destination 
to a fortified place or a naval base will not give rise to a pre- 
sumption against her, but destination for the use of the armed 
forces or government departments of the enemy must be 
' Dedaration of London, Articles 30'-82. 
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directly proved. A pregumption of innocence arises when 
none of the above groimds for presuming guilt is shown to 
exist, but either presumption may be rebutted by evidence 
to the contrary. There is no presumption conclusive and 
incapable of rebuttal, as in the case of absolute contraband. 
When a ship is found to be carrying conditional contraband, 
her papers are conclusive proof “both as to the voyage in 
which she is engaged, and as to the port of discharge of the 
goods,” unless she is found clearly out of the course indicated 
by them, and is unable to give satisfactory reasons for the 
deviation. Thus the testimony of the papers completes the 
chain of cvidcTice. The use to wliich the goods are to be put 
fixes their guilt or innocence; the destination is proof of the 
use, and the papers are proof of the destination.^ 

Whether a vesstd is carrying absolute or conditional con- 
traband, she “may be captuied on the high seas oi in the 
territorial waters of the belligerents throughout the whole 
of her voyage, even if she is to touch at a port of call before 
reaching the hostile destination.” But she is free from 
liability to capture on the return voyage, provided it is inno- 
cent. When the unlawful carriage of contraband goods 
comes to an end, the offence comes to an end also.* 

'[The provisions of the Declaration of London as to destina- 
tion were adopted at the outbreak of the groat war by Great 
Britain and her allies with sporadic amendments which became 
increasingly severe. Thus, an Order in Council of October 
29, 1914, provided that (i) A neutral ship which, in spite of 
a neutral destination shown on her papers, proceeded to an 
enemy port, was capturable if she were encountered before 
the end of her next voyage, (ii) The destination of con- 
ditional contraband must be presumed to be hostile if the goods 
were consigned to an agent of the enemy state, (iii) Such 
contraband was also liable to capture if the goods were con- 
signed to order, or if the ship’s papers did not show who the 
consignee was. (iv) The burden of proving innocence in (iii) 
should be on the owners of the goods.* On March 30, 1916, 

> Dedaration of London, Articles .33-35. * /6id., Articles 37, «3S. 

•[Manual of Emergency Leguslation (1914-1915). Supplemenis No. S 
and S, p. 79.] 
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(ii) and (iii) above were applied to absolute contraband, whioh 
was further presumed to have a hostile destination if the 
consignee had previously forwarded imported contraband 
goods to territory belonging to, or occupied by, the enemy; 
and it lay upon the owner to rebut these presumptions by 
proving the innocent destination of the goods.^ The general 
drift of these rules is plain. The Allied Powers were finding 
the greatest difficulty in stopping goods which were being 
passed to Germany through the neutral countries on her 
borders. Every sort of device, honest or dishonest, was 
resorted to by neutral shippers (some of them were disguised 
enemy agents) in order to evade the rules os to hostile destina- 
tion. It was to checkmate them that the Articles of the 
Declaration of London were varied. The amendments were 
only partially successful in attaining their object, and the 
Declaration was therefore abandoned on July 7, 1916. The 
reasons for this cannot be better stated tlian by quoting the 
British memorandum of that date issued to neutral powers. 
‘‘As events progressed,” it ran, “the Germanic Powers put 
forth all their ingenuity to relax the pressure tightening about 
them and to reopen a channel for supplies; their' devices com- 
promised innocent neutral commerce and involved it in sus- 
picions of enemy agency. Moreover, the manifold develop- 
ments of naval and military science, the invention of new 
engines of war, the concentration by the Germanic Powers of 
the whole body of their resources on military ends, produced 
conditions altogether different from those prevailing in pre- 
vious naval wars.” The Allies^ conclusion was that “they 
must confine themselves simply to applying the historic and 
admitted rules of the law of nations.” This looked like a 
decent burial of the Declaration which had taken a long time 
in dying, but the same memorandum, if it did not revive the 
corpse, nevertheless resuscitated a good deal of the spirit that 
had animated it. For it cont^ed a solemn declaration that 
the warships and Prize Courts of the allies would continue to 
conform to faithful observance of their engagements imder 
international conventions relating to the laws of war; that 
* [BrUiah and Fomgn State Papers (1916), vol. ex, pp. 173^174.] 
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they repudiated all thought of threatening the lives of non- 
combatants; that they would not without cause interfere 
with neutral property; and that if their fleets caused damage 
to the interests of any merchant acting in good faith, they 
would always be ready to consider his claims and to grant 
him such redress as might be due.^] 

§ 257 

The [unratiiicd] Declaration of London laid down with regard 
to absolute contraband that if it is shown to be destined to 
enemy territory or enemy anned forces “it is Thu doctrine of 
immaterial whether the carriage of the goods is aitea, i ' 

direct, or entails transshipment or a subsefpieut transport by^ 
land.”® With regard to conditional contraband the Dec- 
laration provides that it shall be fn^c from capture “except 
when found on l>oard a vessel bound for territory belonging 
to or occupied by the enemy, or for the armed forces of the 
enemy, and when it Is not to be discharged at an intervening 
neutral port.” ® In the first cose the destination of the goods 
is made the controlling factor, and in the second the destina- 
tion of the vessel. But to the latter an exception was made 
when “the enemy country has no seaboard.” Then condi- 
tional contraband can be captured, in spite of the neutral 
destination of the vessel which carries it, if it is shown to be 
on its way to the armed forces or government departments 
of the enemy statc.^ These three passages, taken together, 
wen; intended to be a great compromise of a great controversy. 
[But as the Allied Powers practically abandoned the Declara- 
tion during the great war] we must give a brief historical 
account of it, [and append to it some reference to occurrences 
during that war]. 

In 1793 Great Britain rightly or wrongly forbade neutrals 
to trade between the colonial and home ports of her enemies, 
when such commerce was thrown open to them as a war 

> [British and Foreign SkOe Papers (1916) vol. cx, pp. 233-240. Among 
otlim deciflinns of the British Prize Courts, see The Kronprineeesin Vidaria, 

L. R. [1919] A. C. 261. The Uma, L. R. [1P20] A C. 899.] 

* See Article 30. • * See Artide 35. * See Artide 36. 
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measure after having been closed in time of peace. Ameri- 
can vessels entered the French and Spanish colonial trade, 
and endeavored to evade the British prohibition by putting 
into a port of the United States en route, and then carrying 
their cargoes on to the forbidden destination. Some of these 
ships were captured, and the capture generally took place on 
the second stage of their journey. Sir William Scott laid 
down that the two voyages made in law but one voyage, and 
condemned the vessel even when the goods had been passed 
through the customs house in the American port.' This was 
called the doctrine of continuous voyages. It survived the 
temporary emergentjy that gave it birth, because of its obvi- 
ous applicability to other and more enduring situations. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century it began to be 
applied to contraband, and in a few cases connected with the 
American civil war to blockade. And in the course of its 
application to new circumstances almost imperceptibly a 
change came over the doctrine itself. In its second form it 
dealt with goods rather than ships, and asserted that when 
the cargo was to be carried on, as part of the same commer- 
cial transaction, from a neutral destination perfectly innocent 
in itself to an enemy’s storehouses or a blockaded port, then 
it was liable to capture on the first stage of its journey as 
well as the second, irrcspective of the fact that the second 
stage was to be performed in a different ship or by land car- 
riage. Outside the United States the transformed doctrine 
found little favor in its application to blockade, and we saw 
in the previous chapter tliat the [unratified] Declaration of 
London banished it from the law relating to that operation. 
But a large body of opinion favored its use in cases of contn^ 
band, and in 1896 the Institute of International Law intro- 
duced it under carefully worded conditions into a set of rules 
on the subject.^ It was applied by several prize courts, and 
found a place in the naval regulations and manuals of various 
nations, notably in those issued by Russia and Japan for the 

‘ Baty, Inlemational Law in Sauih Africa, pp. 4-10, 15-23. For a review 
of cases by the judge, sec The Maria (1806), C. Robinson, AdmiraUy Reports, 
Yoi. V, p. 365. * Annuaire, 1896, p. 231. 
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war of 1904-1906. But in the case of the Bundesrath^ Ger- 
many strongly opposed it, and contended that the neutral 
destination of the vessel was conclusive in her favor, since 
there could be no question of contraband in a trade l)etween 
neutral ports. In the Hague Conference of 1907 she main- 
tained her position, not without support in other quarters, 
while Great Britain’s drastic proposition to get rid of difficul- 
ties by abolishing the law of contraband was not backed by 
voting power strong enough to carry it,‘ and has since been 
dropped altogether. At last in 1909 the Naval Conference of 
London tried to settle the question by a compromise. The 
doctrine was not to apply to conditional contraband except 
in the extraordinary case, which can occur very seldom, of a, 
belligerent which has no coast-linc. Obviously it would be 
unfair to allow it to make a neutral port more useful to it in 
its war than a port of its own could be. A belligerent port 
can be closed by blockade, but a neutral port cannot. War- 
like supplies could be sent to it with absolute impunity in 
neutral vessels, and could then be forwarded in safety by land 
carriage to the camps and arsenals of the coastless belligerent. 
The only way to prevent this is to allow a maritime enemy to 
intercept the warlike stores at sea, and this is what the Dec- 
laration of London would have done, with due precautions 
for proof of the hostile destination of the goods before they 
can be condemned. On the other hand, in cases of absolute 
contraband the final destination of the goods was to be the 
decisive element. It would l)c absurd to suppose that a 
powerful fleet would rock idly on the waves off a great neutral 
port, while cargo after cargo of arms and munitions of war 
were poured in under its eyes, and taken from the quays by a 
short railway journey to the arsenals of a foe whose navy it 
had swept from the seas, and whose ports it was keeping under 
fftiict blockade. Justice demands that no such perversion of 
neutrality should be allowed. Humanity cries out against 
the prolongation of the war which would certainly result from 
it. And prudence deprecates the putting of such a strain on 

>See&186. 

> Lawrence, Intematumal Problema and ffague Cortfereneea, pp. 186-189. 
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human nature as would be involved in the attempt to enforce 
it. [The limitations put upon the doctrine of continuous 
voyages by the Declaration of London steadily crumbled away 
during the great war. There is no need to repeat here the 
successive measures of the Allied Powers, who applied the doc- 
trine first to conditional contraband if the goods were con- 
signed ''to order’' or to an enemy state agent, or if the con- 
signee’s name did not appear; and then to absolute contraband in 
circumstances far beyond the ken of the Declaration of London.^ 
Then followed the Mr ritime Rights Order in Council, which 
on July 7th, 1916, set aside the Declaration of London and 
applied "the principle of continuous voyages or ultimate 
destination” to both contraband and blockade. Ten months 
^ earlier, the British Prize Court had shown in The Kim that 
< judicial opinion was setting in the same current as executive 
orders were. The Kim was one of a number of neutral ships 
carrying over 73 million pounds weight of foodstuffs, rubber, 
and hides from New York to the neutral port of Copenhagen. 
These vessels were captured by British forces and taken in for 
adjudication. There was no doubt that the ultimate destina- 
tion of their cargoes was Germany, although the nominal one 
was Copenhagen; for the immense quantity of goods, which 
Denmark had been importing since the outbreak of hostilities 
compared with her pre-war trade, was suspicious in itself. 
The court held that in applying the doctrine of continuous 
voyages, regard must be had to the circumstances of the time, 
including the circumstances arising out of the particular situa- 
tion of the war, or the condition of the parties engaged in it; 
that it was entitled to ascertain whether the neutral destina- 
tion were merely ostensible, and if so what the real ultimate 
destination was; and that the cargoes of these vessels (except 
portions acquired by persons in Scandinavia) must be con- 
demned. This decision was upheld by the J udicial Committee 
of the Privy Council.* It has been both praised and criticised. 
The complaints of the owners of the condemned goods ceased 
on payment of compensation to them by the British govem- 
1 [See § 256.] 

' * [L. R. [1915] P. 215. 116 Law Times Reports, 577.] 
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ment.^ According to later decisions of the Prize Court, it was 
immaterial that the imported goods were to be retained in the 
neutral country only long enough to enable them to be manu- 
factured into goods destined for the enemy, leather to be 
made into boots; * or that the goods were to be sent by the 
neutral consignees into the enemy country where their form 
was to be changed and they were to be returned to the con- 
signees, e.g., wool to be combed and redelivered.* On the 
other hand, it did not follow that raw material on its way 
to citizens of a neutral country to be there manufactured into 
an article for consumption in that coimtiy was subject to 
condemnation merely because the consequences were that 
another article of the like kind would be exported to the enemy 
by other citizens of the neutral country. Thus a cargo of' 
cocoa-nut oil destined for margarines manufacturers in Sweden 
was released; for it was not shown that the oil was imported 
for the manufacture of margarine to be sent to the enemy, nor 
that the margarine manufacturers were acting in combination 
with butter producers with the intention of producing mar- 
garine, in order that the Swedes might consume that and export 
butter to Ge^mau3^■‘j 

§ 258 

There is such a vast amount of loose thinking and writing 
on the subject of contraband that it will be advisable to set 
forth here in close juxtaposition the essentials Theemtiabof 
which must coexist before an offence is commit- 
ted, though they have all been mentioned inci- traband. 
dentally in the fonner part of this chapter. We must note 
in the first place that it is transport, and not bargain and 
sale, which the law of contraband aims at. NcutrsJ traders 
are free to sell arms and other contraband goods within the 
neutral territory to agents of the warring powers. It is only 
when. they export such articles to one belligerent that the 
right of capture is acquired by his enemy. In other words 

‘ [Gaxner, IrUerruUMnal Law and the World War, vol. ii, 606.] 

^[ThsBaUo. L. R. [1917] P. 79.] 

* [The Axd Johnean, L. R. [1921] 1 A. G. 473.] 

* [The Banna. L. R. [1918] P. 123.] 
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the commerce paesif of recent continental^ writers is allowed, 
but the commerce actif is left to the mercy of the belligerent 
who suiffers from it. This is an old and well-established rule. 
Bynkershoek lays it down in the terse sen^tence, Non recte 
vehamue, sine fraude iamen vendimus.^ It is the doctrine of 
-the prize courts of all civilized peoples, and has never been 
controverted except by those theorists who would lay on neu- 
tral states the unendurable burden of preventing all traffic 
in munitions of. war between their subjects and the bellig- 
erent powers. 

Secondly, a belligerent destination is essential. This is 
implied in rule after rule of the Declaration of London, and 
was stated with the utmost clearness in the Report of the 
Drafting Committee,^ which was drawn up by M. Renault, 
the distinguished French jurist who lepresented his country 
at the Naval Conference. A century ago it was so fixed and 
settled a principle that a British court released a neutral 
Danish vessel, captured at Cape Town in 1806, on the ground 
that Great Britain was in possession of the place when she 
arrived, and therefore ^Mong before the time of seizure these 
goods (f.e. her cargo) had lost their noxious character of 
going as contraband to an enemy’s port.”’ ,A few years 
later a hostile fleet lying in a neutral port was adjudged by 
an American decision to be a Ix^Uigerent destination. Sweden 
was neutral in the war of 1812-1814 between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the Commercen, * a Swedish vessel, 
was engaged in a voyage from Cork to the neutral Spanish 
port of Bilbao. But she carried a cargo of grain, and it was 
shown that her captain meant to deliver it to a British fleet 
lying in the harbor. The vessel was captured before she 
reached her destination by an American privateer, and the 
case came finally before the Supreme Court, which condemned 
the cargo on the ground of hostile destination. The princi- 

^ Quae^iones Juris PvJblicif bk. i, di. 22. 

* Ifoitiah Parliamentary Papers, MiaeeUaneouSt No. 4 (1909), p. 43. 

' The Trende Soetre, G. Robinson, AdmiraUy Beparta, vol. vi, pp. 390-392, 
note. 

' * Wheaton, Reports cf the Supreme Court, vol. i, p. 382; Scott, Cases on 
InterruUional Law, p. 765. 
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pie holds good when there is no question of a port of any 
kind. To supply the fleets or single cruisers of a belligerent 
with munitions of war on the open sea would be as clear a 
case of contraband as carrying a consignment of shells to a 
naval arsenal. [The varying rules adopted during the great 
war have been noticed.^] 

Thirdly and lastly, the offence is complete the moment a 
neutral vessel laden with contraband leaves neutral waters 
for a belligerent destination, and is ^Meposited” the moment 
the destination is reached and the goods delivered thereat, 
and not dumped down elsewhere as a blind.* As Lord Stow- 
ell said, in the case of the /mtna,* “The articles must, be 
taken in deliatOf in the actual prosecution of the voyage to an 
enemy's port." The offence generally exists from the begin- 
ning to the end of the outward voyage, and ceases to exist 
the moment the contraband goods are placed in the hands of 
the enemy. [The practice of the Allied Powers during the 
great war was more severe.^] But if during the voyage the 
guilty destination has been changed for an innocent one, as 
happened in the case of the Imina cited above, or if a hostile 
destination becomes friendly through surrender or cession, 
then a capture made after the change has been effected will 
not result in condemnation. [But, according to British 
practice, if the capture be made during an armistice, the vessel 
will be condemned, for an armistice is quite consistent with a 
possible renewal of hostilities, and therefore the destination 
does not cease to be hostile.*] 


§ 259 

There has been great divergence of opinion between mari- 
time powers as to the penalty for carrying contraband of war. 
They are agreed that the contraband goods should be con- 
fiscated, though even on this point there has been at least one 

MSeeS§256,257.] 

* See the case c»f tte Yikaang, given in Takabmihi, InterruOional Law dur- 
ing the Chino-Japaneae War^ pp. 73-107. 

* G. Robinson, Admiralty Reports, vol. m, p. 168. 

* [See ft 256.] * [The Ravw>eig, L. R. [1922] A. C. 97.J 
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treaty which provided for temporary sequestration only.^ 
There is also a general agreement that in certain drcumstances 
the ship may be condemned as well as the goods. But few 
Tbm penalty for states hold the Same opinions as to what those 

Oftfiyinc oon* ^ 

traband. circumstances are. Some powers, such as Great 

Britain, the United States, and Japan, have looked chiefly to 
ownership, and condemned the vessel when she belonged to 
the proprietor of the noxious goods. Others, like France, 
Germany, and Russia, have laid most stress on the proportion 
between the noxious goods and the rest of the cargo.^ Other 
tests, or combinations of tests, were sometimes used. The 
[unratified] Declaration of London [attempted to] deliver the 
civilized world from a diversity which was as dangerous as it 
was confusing. It rendered liable to confiscation not only 
contraband goods, but the vessel which carries them also, 
'*if the contraband reckoned by value, weight, volume, or 
freight, forms more than half the cargo.” It added, as a 
penalty for carrying a less proportion, that, in case the goods 
are condenmed and the vessel released, “she may be con- 
demned to pay the costs and expenses incurred by the captor 
in respect of the proceedings in the national prize court and 
the custody of the ship and cargo during the proceedings.” 
And further it renders the owner of contraband goods liable 
to the loss of his innocent goods found on board the same 
vessel.* [This rule was applied by the English Prize court in 
connection with the great war as a long established one existing 
quite independently of the Declaration of London, and unaf- 
fected by the Declaration of Paris, 1856.^] If less than half 
of a vessel’s cargo is contraband, .and therefore she herself is 
not liable to condemnation, her master may, when circum- 
stances permit and the captor Ls willing, hand over the contrar 
band to the belligerent warship. Along with it must be 

* The treaty of 1795 between the United States and Prussia which expired 
in 1796. See Trealtea qf the United States, p. 903. 

* British Paxliaxnentary Papers, MiaeeUaneoua, No. 6 (1909), pp. 70-73. 

* Dedaraiian of London, Artidcs 39-42. 

* [The Kronjirinaeesan Margareta. L. R. [19211 1 A. C. 486.] 
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given certified copies of all relevant papers, which the captor 
must send in for adjudication, while he may destroy the 
contraband goods at sea. But the owners must be com- 
pensated in the event of a decision of the prize court against 
the validity of the capture;^ [but not, according to British 
practice, if there were reasonable suspicion for the seizure.* 
During the great war, the British Prize Court also held, in 
applying British rules independently of the Declaration of 
London, that the shipowner’s knowledge of the confiscable 
character of the goods will justify condemnation of the ship, 
at any rate where the goods are a substantial part of the 
cargo; and that his knowledge of tho destination may be in- 
ferred if he refrained from making inquiries on facts that 
would create a suspicion in the mind of a reasonable person.^ 
In such extremities as would have justified the destruction 
of the vessel had she boon liable to condemnation,^ the captor 
may demand as a matter of right the handing over of the 
contraband goods for destruction.* 

In three cases compensation must be given, though the 
goods are lawfully seized. The first occurs when a vessel is 
encountered at sea, her master being unaware of the out- 
break of war or the declaration on the part of a belligerent 
that he will regard as contraband certain articles which form 
part of her cargo, the second when the master has become 
aware of the outbreak or notification, but has had no op- 
portunity of discharging tho contraband,* and the third, 
which we have already mentioned,^ when medical stores and 
comforts are seized under stress of urgent necessity.* To 
these comparatively small dimensions [was it intended to] 
reduce the right of compensation for capture of oondi- 

^ [Declaration 0 / London, Articles 44, 64.] 

» [The Falk. L. R. [1921] 1 A. C. TOT.] 

•ITheHakan. L. R. [19181 A. C. 14S. The HiUerod. JWd. 412.] 

« Sees 101. 

* DedaraUon aif London Artide 54. 

* 7Wd., Artide 43. 

’SeeS255. 

* DedaraSion of London^ Artide 29. 
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tional contraband claimed by many continental jurists. But 
there was nothing in the Declaration to prevent any state from 
giving such compensation if it pleases, just as Great Britain 
used to apply preemption to conditional contraband and such 
absolute contraband as was unmanufactured and the produce 
of the country in whose vessel it was found.^ A shipmaster 
cannot plead ignorance of a war or a declaration of contraband, 
if he left an enemy port after the declaration of hostilities, 
or a neutral port after the arrival of the notification of hos- 
tilities or the dcclarition of contraband.^ [According to 
British practice, however, a neutral shipowner can in wholly 
exceptional cases be allowed freight. This is within the dis- 
cretion of the court, and it will not be granted to the shipn 
owner merely because he was ignorant of the enemy destinsr 
tion of the contraband goods, nor because, in addition to that, 
he had, informed the British authorities of the proposed ship- 
ment.*] * 

[This chapter cannot well be closed without an attempt 
to deduce some results from the occurrences of the great war. 
That the law of contraband as it appeared on paper in 1914 was 
adequate to modem warfare nobody can reasonably maintain. 
That the state of confusion in which it was left in 1918 can be 
pernuinent is highly improbable. The problem remains at 
root what it has been ever since neutrality has been a distinct 
branch of International Law, and that is to find a practical 
compromise between two opposing views, the belligerent's 
and the neutral's. The aim of the belligerent is to reduce his 
^ Holland, MamuU cf Naval Prize Lay), p. 24. 

1 Dedaralion of London^ Article 43. The text of the Declaration and the 
Report of the Drafting Committee can be found in IligginB, The Hague 
Peace ConferenceSj pp. 540-613, and Whittuck, International DoeumenU, 
Appendixt pp. 256-322. The text alone is given in The Supplemenl to the 
American Journal of IrUernalional Law, vol. m, pp. 190-220. 

’ [The Prim def Nederlanden. L. R. [1921] 1 A. C. 754.] 

* [On the topic of contraband generally, see Oppenheim, IfOernalional ' 
Law, vol. u, §§ 391-406a. Hall, JnterruUiondl Imw, 7th ed., §§ 236-247a. 
Gamer, IrUernalional Law and the World War, vol. ii, ch. xxxn. Fauidiille, 
Drail InUrruUional Public, vol. n, §§ 15b.>-1588". Pyke, Law qf Conbn- 
band qf War (1015). Erie Richards in Briliah Year Book qf InlernaHonal 
Law (1920-1021) pp. 11-34. Ibid. (1022-1923), pp. 1-16.] 
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enemy by severing the arteries of commerce which supply not 
only the fighting forces but the civil population of the latter; 
for it is clear tlmt, after the experience of the great war, food 
supplies, to mention no others, will be stopped wherever 
possible, no matter whether it is the civilian or the soldier who 
is intended to consume them. On the other hand, no neutral 
state can be expected to submit to the stoppage of the whole 
trade of its citizens with those of other neutral states or of the 
other belligerent. Some middle course which will reconcile 
these views may be difficult to find, but the task is not impos- 
sible. A great effort was made to accomplish it by the Dec- 
laration of London, and it would be a mistake to regard the 
Declai'atioii as a total failure. It was really one of the series 
of steps that evoiy l>ody of law must take before its journey 
to scientific perfection is completed. A plan that might be 
feasible (though it is suggested with considerable diffidence) is 
one that would require the cooperation of the neutral state to 
whoso territory the presumptively contraband goods are ex- 
ported, when that territory adjoins that of the enemy state. 
If associations in the neutral countiy could be formed, which 
would guarantee the belligerent that goods shipped to them 
should not be forwarded in their original or manufactured 
shape to the other enemy's territory, then these goods might 
be allowed to go free. This, as we have seen, was actually one 
of the devices adopted in connection with the British blockade 
of Germany after the Declaration of London had been aban- 
doned.^ A grave defect in it was that it depended entirely on 
the ^od faith of the associations of merchants to whom the 
goods were sent; if they broke their promise, or even took a 
perfunctory view of its perfunnance, the goods would reach 
the enemy territory in sufficient quantities to make the ar- 
rangement useless. It is here perhaps that the neutral state 
itself might step in. If the associations were connected with 
their state in such a way as to make any wilful or negligent 
evasion of their guarantee criminally punishable, this might 
make them of moro practical value. It may be forcibly 
objected to this that it is, in a special class of cases, compelling 

< [See {252.1 
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the neutral state in question to forbid its subjects to export 
contraband; that modem International Law has never gone 
the length of this; that, if it did, it would be laying on neutrals 
a burden too great to be borne; and, worst of all, that it would 
be acting unfairly to neutrals in compelling a neutral state 
whose territory happens to be contiguous to that of an enemy 
state to prevent exportation of contraband, while allowing 
one whose territoiy is not so adjacent to let its subjects trade 
at their own risk. The weight of these arguments is undeni- 
able. Yet it must be r serious question for the next conference 
of powers which must sooner or later meet to deal with this 
and other problems, whether the course suggested, or some 
variation of it, woxild not be preferable to the unreal position 
which the Declaration of London supposed to exist and to the 
impossible position in which neutrals found themselves at 
the end of the great war.] 



CHAPTER VII 


UNNEUTRAL SERVICE 
§ 260 

There are acts sometimes performed by neutrals which 
involve an entry for the time being into the service of a 
belligerent, and the doing for him what is of 
direct advantage to him in his war. They are offence, 
not mere commercial ventures, like carrying contraband 
goods to a neutral market, and therefore the law of contra- 
band does not apply to them. Its formtdae deal with ships 
and destinations, goods and cargoes. They cannot be made 
to apply to such acts as the transport of noxious persons and 
the transmission of warlike intelligence, which are two of the 
chief of the forbidden services. Such acts differ from of- 
fences against the law of contraband in tlu^ ways. 

First, there is a difference in the character of the acts them- 
selves. What takes place in cases of contraband is done 
purely as a matter of trade. Its subjects are commodities 
and its object gain. In unneutral service the acts are not 
acts of ordinary commerce. Their predominant attributes 
are warlike rather than mercantile. It is true that they are 
generally done for reward; but they involve entering for a 
time into the service of a belligerent, and doing for him some- 
thing so helpful in his war that neutrals ought not to do it. 
What Sir William Scott said in the case of the Atakmta^ of 
carrying warlike despatches applies equally well to all other 
forms of the offence we are considering. He who does such 
things “under the privilege of an ostensibly neutral character 
does ill fact place himself in the service of the enemy state, 
and is justly to be considered in that character.” 

Secondly, there is a difference in the proof required. Con- 
traband merchandise must be taken on its way to an enemy 
' C. RobinBon, AdmiraUy Reports, vol. yi, pp. 440, 465. 
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destination in order that its confiscation may be legal. But 
destination is immaterial in cases of unneutral service. 'In- 
deed, in some cases, such as transmitting signals or buoying 
a passage for a belligerent fleet, there cannot be said to be a 
destination at all. It is the nature of the mission which is 
the important matter. The point from which the vessel 
starts and the point at which it arrives may both be neutral 
ports, and yet she may have done something during the pas- 
sage between them to subject her to severe ponalites. Let us 
suppose she has laid nines for one belligerent. If the other 
captures her, we may be sure she will receive the utmost 
punishment allowed by International Law. Again, in order 
to secure the release of the vessel in a case of contraband, it 
is [apart from abnormal practices during the great war] 
enough to show that she has delivered the noxious cargo. 
But this would not suffice in many cases of unneutral service. 
For instance, a neutral transport would be liable to condem- 
nation as long as she remained in the service of the enemy, 
even though the troops she carried had been disembarked 
and she was captured in ballast on the return voyage. 

Thirdly, there is a difference in the penalty enforced. In 
cases of contraband it is the confiscation of the noxious cargo, 
and that of the vessel also in aggravated cases. In cases of 
unneutral service it is the confiscation of the vessel along 
with any unlawful things she may be carrying, .but not that 
of the cargo except in aggravated cases. 

We can now see that an attempt to discuss the kind of 
acts we have been considering as if they came under the law 
of contraband must lead to nothing but confusion. Hall 
distinguished between carrying contraband and performing 
services for a belligerent, but calls the latter “analogues of 
contrabfuid,” though he confesses that the analogy is “always 
remote.” ‘ Oppenheim prefers Hall’s phrase, while declar- 
ing that he uses the term unneutral service because it has 
been ofiicially adopted.* Holland uses the expression En- 
emy Service,* which describes the transgressions referred to 

■ IrUemaUandl Ijaw, 7t.li ed., § 24S. * Ibid., vol. ii, ( 407. 

* Neutral Dutiee in a Maritime War, pp. 12, 14. 
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from the point of view of one of the belligerents only. The 
same may be said of Assistance^ Hostile, which is the heading 
of Chapter III of the official !F^nch text of the Declaration 
of London. The English translation uses the phrase Unneu- 
tral Service, and it seems a satisfactory name, though Oppen- 
heim calls it '^misleading” without giving reasons for his 
unfavorable opinion.' As a description it is accurate. It 
points to the most prominent characteristic of the offences 
described; and it has the merit of avoiding any reference to 
contraband. It thus emphasizes the fact that it deals with 
acts which require special rule.^ of their own, and do not need 
to come as iiitcrlopere within the ambit of the law applicable 
to something else through the back door of a remote analogy. 
This view of the question has since received the sanction of 
the Naval Conference of 1908-1909, which devoted a separate 
chapter to Unncutral Service in the Declaration of London. 

The [unratified] Declaration of London tried to give the 
world for the first time a coherent law of unneutral service. 
There is general agreement that some measure of punishment 
is necessary in order to deter neutral individuals from the 
performance of acts which are distinctly unneutral in their 
character, and yet not of a kind which their governments are 
bound to prevent. Some are trivial; but some fall little short 
of actual participation in the war without open enrolment in 
a belligerent fighting force. Moreover, the conditions of 
modern warfare are causing a rapid increase in the numbers of 
such acts, especially as regards naval matters.* No fleet can 
now keep the seas without a long train of auxiliaiy vessels; 
and neutrals are often engaged in supplying fuel, executing 
repairs, laying cables, and many other matters most of wliich 
were unknown half a century ago. In the old days unneu- 
tral service was largely concerned with the carriage of des- 
patches in ships, which can hardly be regarded as a source 
of liability since the Hague Conference of 1907 exempted 

^ IfiJternallional Law, vol. u, § 407. 

- Spoeich of Mr. [now SirJ Eyre Crowe at the Fourth Seamon of the 
Naval Conference; sec British F&rliamentaiy Papers, MiaoeUaneous, 
No. 5 (1900), p. 166. 
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mail-bags from belligerent search.^ The transport of per- 
sons in the warlike service of the enemy was another great 
head of offence. It still remains, but is largely modified by 
the constant obligation of military service, the frequency and 
ease of emigration, and the existence of an enormous passen- 
ger traffic carried on by great ocean liners. The old cases 
were few in number, and the rules laid down in them, be- 
sides being by no means exhaustive, did not respond to mod- 
em needs. It was necessaiy to evolve, from them and from 
the equities of the caso, a chapter of law applicable to present 
conditions, and so expressed that it could cover the new 
points that may be expected to arise with startling frequency. 
This task the Naval Conference of 1908-1909 endeavored to 
perform. It began by TnalriTig a distinction between the less 
serious and the more serious cases, and then worked out a set 
of rules for each in the manner about to be described. [During 
the great war these rules were at first adopted, though the 
Declaration of London which embodied them had not 
been ratified. But we have seen that the Declaration itself 
was abandoned by the Allied Powers on July 7, 1916,* and 
recourse was had to such rules as existed independently of it. 
The following sections must therefore be read subject to the 
qualification that present practice is not necessarily repre- 
sented by the rules of the Declaration.] 

§ 261' 

The [unratified] Declaration of London deals first with 
unneutral services in which the gravity of the offence is not 

^ moderate. They 

service. Hinder the vessel and any goods on board her 

belonging to her owner liable to confiscation, and place her in 
the position of a neutral ship seized when carrying contraband. 
This effect arises, first, if the vessel “is on a voyage specially 
undertaken with a view to the transport of individual pas- 
sengers who are embodied in the armed forces of the enemy, 
or with a view to the transmission of intelligence in the interest 
of the enemy”; and second, “if to the knowledge of the owner, 
>SeeSl83. >[|SeeS266.] 
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the charterer, or the master, she is transporting a military 
detachment of the enemy, or one or more persons who, in 
the course of the voyage, Erectly assist the operations of the 
enemy.” ^ We must note that in the first case the passen- 
gers are travelling as individuals, but the vessel has not taken 
them on board in the ordinary way of business. She has un- 
dertaken her voyage specially, though not exclusively, in their 
behalf. They must be embodied in the armed forces of the 
enemy; but in the opinion of the whole Naval Conference 
this description did not include persons resident abroad who 
have been summoned to take their places in the ranks, but 
have not already joined the corps. to which they are to be- 
long.* This is important in view of the large number of 
emigrant reservists who will be returning to the colors in 
the event of an outbreak of war. [PYance, like other powers, 
had not ratified the Declaration, and was therefore not bound 
by it. Yet her Prize Court applied this article of it in con- 
demning The Federico, a Spanish vessel captured in 1914 with 
a number of Gennan and Austrian troops on l)oard, who were 
returning to fulfil their obligations of militaiy service in their 
native countries. The court held that they were “embodied” 
in the armed forces of the enemy within the meaning of the 
article, in spite of the opposite view which had been taken by 
the Naval Conference. The mere number of the reservists 
carried seems to have Ijeen sufficient in the opinion of the court 
to make the ship guilty of unneutral service.’ Many other 
seizures were made by the British and French governments, 
not of the neutral ships themselves but, of enemy passengers 
of military age travelling on them; but this course of action 
was a measure of reprisal for the German removal as prisoners 
of war of all persons in the occupied areas of Belgium and 
France, who were liable to military service.’] The trans- 
mission of intelligence is more likely in future to take the form 

^ Declaration 0 / London, Article 45. 

> Report of Drafting Committee, for which see BritiBh Parliamentaxy 
Papcni, MimsUaneous, No. 4 (1009), p. 63. 

3 [lievue Ginerale de DroU IfUemaUonal (1915). Jvriaprvdenee, pp. 17- 
1S.1 

*■ lOp^icnheim, International Law, vol. 11 , ( 413a.] 
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of sending signals 'or wireless messages than the carriage of 
despatches; but, whatever plan is adopted, the vessel must not 
be exclusively engaged in the work, if she is to come under the 
rules applicable to leaser offences and be liable to the lesser 
jienalty. In the second case it is required that a militoiy 
detachment of the enemy shall be on board, or one or more 
persons who during the voyage directly assist the operations 
of the enemy, for instance by signalling or in some other 
manner that can be detected. In this case, since soldiers or 
sailors might travel in civilian clothes, or signals be sent 
secretly, it is necessary to insist on the knowledge of either 
owner, charterer, or master. 

Ignorance of the outbi-cak of hostilities, or lack of oppor- 
tunity for discharging passengers after becoming aware of it, 
are good defences when a vessel is met at sea while engaged 
in the periormance of such acts as we have just described. 
She cannot then condemned.^ The belligerent cruiser 
may, however, demand the surrender as prisoners of war of 
the enemy soldiers or sailors on board, wliile the vessel is 
allowed to go on her way.® The general rule of International 
Law is that no person can be removed at sea by a belligerent 
warship from a neutral vessel which is herself free from 
capture. But an exception was made in this case, in order 
that ^Margc passenger steamers under a neutral flag should, 
if possible, be freed fi-om the costly inconvenience of being 
taken into a prize court and there detained, perhaps for a 
prolonged period, merely because a few individuals forming 
part of the armed forces of a belligerent, but whose military 
status was unsuspected by the owners or captain of the vessel, 
were among her passengers.” • Ignorance of the war on the 
part of the neutral shipmaster is, however, not to be lightly 
conceded. He is deemed to be aware of its existence if he 
“left an enemy port subsequently to the outbreak of hostilities, 
or a neutral port subsequently to the notification of hostilities 

^ DedanUion of London, Article 45. 

* ibid.. Article 47. 

* Report of British delegation at the Naval Conference, far which aeo 
British Parliamentary Papers, MixeUancous, No. 4 (1909), p. 96. 
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to the power to which such port belongs.’’ ^ But, of course, 
it is quite possible that a neutral shipmaster might know of 
the existence of a war, and yet be quite ignorant that he had 
among his passengers a few belligerent officers or men.* 

The assimilation of the ship in the cases described above 
to “a neutral vessel liable to confiscation for carriage of 
contraband” means much. Her non-contraband cargo, if 
she has any, will be secure, unless it belongs to her owner or 
is less than half of her total cargo. Her liability to capture 
ceases at the tennination of her voyage; and as a neutral 
vessel she cannot he destroyed at sea, unless her preservation 
would endanger the safety of the capturing warship, or the 
success of the operations on which it was engaged at the 
time.® 

§ 262 

According to the [unratified] Declaration of London unneu- 
tral services' of the graver and more serious kind render the 
vessel and any goods on board belonging to 
her owner liable to confiscation, and place her tmi wrviue. 
in the position of a captured enemy merchantinau. The 
acts which subject the neutral vessel to these penalties occur 
in several sets of circumstances. The first case arises when 
she takes a “direct part in hostilitujs.” * The phrase is broad 
in order that it may cover many eventualities. It is possible 
to take part in hostilities without firing a shot. A neutral 
fishing vessel might show the channel to a fleet advancing to 
the attack of an enemy squadron, or lay mines or remove them 
or allow herself to be used for the discharge of torpedoes, or 
reconnoitre for the enemy, or block wireless messages in his 
interest. If she did these things under fire, and was injured 
or destroyed, she would richly deserve her fate. By behavior 
as an enemy she would forfeit the right to be titrated as a 
neutral. Indeed, it may be questioned whether the penalty 
of being treated as an enemy merchantman .is not too light 
for some of the possible cases. Ought not, for instance, the 

^ DecZaroMon of London, Article 45. 

•[a.TheSnUaod, L. R. [1920] A. C. 718.] 

* See 5 101. * DectaraHon of London, Article 46. 
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whole crew of a fishing boat seized while laying mines for 
the enemy to be detained as prisoners of war, if not shot as 
unlawful combatants? They must have known that they 
were performing an act of pronounced hostility, likely to be 
more beneficial to the side which employed them than any 
deed of valor done in the course of actual combat. A second 
case occurs when a neutral vessel “is under the orders or 
control of an agent placed on board by the eneiay govern- 
ment.” ^ This is proof, open and irrefutable, that the ship 
is for the time bein^ an enemy. She must, therefore, be 
treated as one while the enemy control lasts.* The third of 
the cases provided for takes place when the neutral vessel 
“is in the exclusive employment of the enemy government.” * 
She may be a collier or a repair-ship accompanying the en- 
emy's fleet. When such a service is going on, there will 
generally be a contmet of letting and hiring between the 
neutral owner and the naval authorities of the enemy, and if 
this is found on board in the form of a charter party, it will 
afford the best evidence of the truth of the charge. But 
other proof will do as long as it is sufficient, the important 
point being that the employment must be exclusive. In the 
fourth case the vessel must be “exclusively engaged at the 
time in the transport of enemy troops or the transmission of 
intelligence in the interest of the enemy.” * Here again 
stress must be laid on the exclusiveness of the engagement. 
In these circumstances, too, there would generally be a charter 
party, but sufficient evidence can as a rule be obtained with- 
out it. The case differs from the conveyance of troops and 
transmission of intelligence mentioned in the previous section 
in that the vessel is devoted to the forbidden service exclu- 
sively and permanently. She is, therefore, liable to capture 
as long as the service lasts, even if she has no troops on board 
and is not transmitting intelligence at the moment of seizure.'^ 

‘ Dedaralion of London^ Articlo 46. 

*[Cf. The Thor (1914) 1 British & Colonial Prize Cases, 229. The 
HanameSal (1914). Ibid. 347.] ’ Dedaralion of London, Article 46. 

* Report of the Drafting Committee, for which see British ParliameutBiy 
PapeiB, Mieedianeoue, No. 4 (1909), p. 66. 
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In these four eases, as we have already seen, the delinquent 
vessel is placed in the position of a captured enemy merchant- 
man, which means that all enemy goods will be confiscated, 
and all goods will be presumed to be' enemy goods till the 
contrary is proved. The vessel herself may be destroyed at 
sea without the obligation of compensation which exists when 
a neutral prize is so disposed of in circumstances which do 
not amount to extreme necessity.^ 

^ For the text of the Declaration of London see Higgins, The Hague Peace 
Conferencest pp. 540-566; Whittuck, IfUemaiiondl Documente, AppendiXt 
pp. 256-274; SuppiemerU to the American Journal of Iniernalional 
Imw, vol. Ill, pp. 190-220. The first two books contain the Report 
of the Drafting Committee also. For illuminating comments on that part 
of the Declaration which refers to unneutral service, see Dupuis, l^otf 
de la Guerre MariHme, ch. vm. 
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Swineh^, The, 561 

Thirty Hogsheads of Sugar, 364 
Tolen (knacio), 204 
Trende Sostre. Th^ 730 n. 

Twee Gebroeders, The, 604 
Two friends, The, 460 
Tyne, The, 226 

Valeria, The, 622 
Valentine, The, 643 
Venus, The, 3^ 

Vigilantia, The, 354 
VirginiuB, The, 432 

Wachusett, Th& 622 
War Onskan, The, 449 n. 

Weeks (Mr.), 237 

Whitehill (Mr.), 356 

Winslow (a criminal refugee), 239 

Yiksang, The, 731 n. 

Young Jacob & Johanna, The, 436 

Zamora, The, 107 n*, 461, 626 
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Aaland Idands and LGague of Na- 
t]onS| 575| £99 

Abnormal Hifdits, 113; neutrality, 
114; law8 of, 113 
Abatention, 628-^ 

Abyssinia, 164 
Accretion, l£G-n57 
Acquiescence. 651-^52 
Adia-Ababa (Treaty of), 164 
Admission into International Soci- 
ety, 82-83 

Adams (J. Q.), on Russia and the 
Bering Sea, 178 

Adolphus, Gustavus, and Grotius, 
27 

Africa, modem attempta to par- 
tition, 148, 161, 166-71; 

navigation of its Great Rivers, 
197-68; International Convention 
for putting down Slave IVade, 
218-21 

Agents, diplomatic, vide I>iplomacy 
Air, as a state possession, 143-45; 
intematjonal conference of Paris 
(1910), l(K), 144; convention for 
regulation (1919), 144; bombard- 
ment by, aircraft and crews, 
619; passage over neutral terri- 
tories, 637-39 

Aix-la-Ghapelle, Congress (1818), 
274 

Af^iT^^laims, 104, 109, 139, 633, 

Ala^a, commercial companies and 
seal nsherics, 179 

Albanian frontier and the League of 
Nations, 576 

Alexander 1 of Russia, on Bering 
Sea arbitration, 178 
Alexander II of Russia, attempt to 
form a common war code, 372-73 
Alternat, concerning the signing of 
a treaty,, 268 

Ambassadors, displacing heralds or 
envoys, 271 ^rst sent by Louis XI 
of France, 2^, 273; full or general 
powers of, 282; instructions, 282- 
85; official and unofficial acts and 
pnvileges, 288-96; in Central and 
South American countries, g^ve 
aqrlum to political offenders, 293 
America, see also United Statra of 
America; effect of discovery on 
International Law, 146-^, 176- 


78; its division amongst civilised 
states, 150 
“Amicf,” 583 

Amiens Treaty (1803), 367, 561 
Andpitut USU8. 715 
Angary, 623-25 

Agreement 

** Animus furandi,** 215 
Annam — French protectorate 
(1886), 163 

Annexation, 140; Vattel on, 150 
Arabi Pasha, 73 

Arbitral tribunals, 106-108, 567; 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
567-68; Judicial Arbitration 
Clourt, 567-68; Proposal to give' 
to International Prize Court the 
functions of a High Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, 570 

Arbitration, 259, 566-81; Hague 
Pcirmanent Court of, 570 
Archangel Fisheries, 140 
Aristotle, The PoliHes, 15 
Armed neutralities (1780 ft 1800), 
104, 109, 665-66; on convoy, 674; 
on blockade, 68(>-81 
Armistices, 555^ 

Army followers, 349-350 
Arguellcs (a Spaniard), 236 
Arras, Capitulation of (1640), 92 
Arterial Rivers, 198 
Asia, its state system, 249-50 
Assassination, 540-41 
Assistance-hostile, 739 
Assurance, letters of, 457 
Asylum, Right of, 619 
Austin (John), definition of law, 8 
Australia, 151-^2 

Austria-Hungary, externally one 
state, 52; accrats aid of Russia in 
conquering Hungary, 131; and 
Holy Alliance, 132; acquires 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 171-72, 
247, 306-307; one of the Great 
Powers, 246 

Ayala (Balthazar), de Jure el Officiia 
BelUeis, 25 

Azuni (D. A.), on Marine Ordinance 
of 1681, 664 

Balance of Power, theory of, 128- 
31; not including New World, 
132; its modem form, 133 
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Baroeloiia, Conaaiato dd Motet 
printed at, 22 

Base of operations, 613-14: dis- 
cussed by W. E. H^, 613 
Belgium, permanently neutralised, 
70; neutrality destroyed by Ver- 
sailles Treaty, 603; removes from 
political crimes, murder, or at- 
tempted murder of head of a for- 
eign state, 242; and the Great 
Powers, 246, 253, 276, 503; sepa- 
rated from Holland, 593; neutral- 
ity attacked by Germany, 503-04 
Belligerency, 64-65, 300; recogni- 
tion of^ 323-31; rignts. 328; 
occupation, 408-411; ana right 
of search, 451; suspected pirates 
or slave traders, '151; may search 
vessels, 453; may commandeer 
an enemy but not a neutral mer- 
chantman, 454; subjects in enemy 
army, 489; warships and neutru 
ports, 510; belligerent state du- 
ties towards neutral states, 603- 
25; and nmtral submarine cables, 
607-612 ; may not prep:iro for war 
on neutral territory, 612-17; 
must obey regulations for protec- 
tion of neutrality, 617-21; sick 
and wounded may travel over 
neutral territory, 617; must make 
reparation for violated neutrality, 
621-25 

Benham (Admiral), 218 
Bentham (Jeremy), coins phrase 
“International Law,” 7; on 
theory of natural T^w, 30 
Bering Sea fisheries, 178-81 
Bcrkdey (Admiral), disavowed by 
British government, 462 
Berlin I’rcaty (1878), 39, 68, 87, 
100, 247, 303-304 
Berlin West African Congress, 5^ 
Bernard (Richard), “Bibfe Battels” 


or— j, 7 

Berne Convention (1886), 6 


Bismarck (Prince) and the Balance 


of Powers 129, 480 
Black Sea Conference, 303 
Blockade, by submarine mines, 513, 
678-703; nature and history, 678- 
83: Grotius allowed, 678; without 
ships, 687; essentials of. 686-92; 
different kinds. 683-85; oy notifi- 
cation, 683; always includes use 
of ships, 6^; as to submarines, 
688-80; cessation of, 691; knowl- 


edge of, 692-04; violation of,’ 604- 
97 ; penalty for breach of, 60^702 
Bltintschli (J. K.), accepts volunteer 
navy, 501; on contraband, 713 
Bodin (Jean), forerunner of Austin, 9 
Boer llcpublic, 83, 116 
Boer War and requisitions, 424 
Bombardnumts, 521-26; disallowed 
to recover ransom for, 655; by 
aircraft, 526 

Bonaparte (Joseph), 303 
Books and worlu m art in enemy 
territory, 446 
Booty, 406-408 

Bosphorus, 184-86; a neutralised 
waterway, 559 

Bradford (Attorney-General), on 
sliips in foreign ports, 226 
Biazil, 86, 218, 332-33, 481, 570, 
609,622 

British nationality and status of 
Alien Acts. 203 

British North Borneo Company, 66 
British Prize Court, may adjudicate 
after Peace is dpclarcd, 561 
British self-governing colonies and 
India as international persons, 63 
British South Africa Company, 68, 
17.5, 310 

Brussels Conferences of 1874 and 


1880, 372, 411; on 
491; disoussra 
sudden defence by unorganized 
troops, 493, 494r-95; on bombard- 
ments, 522; on explosive projec- 
tiles, 530; on devastation, 535 
Brussels Conference on slave trade 


^lerilla troops, 
isolated and 


(1890), 218-21. 338 
Bryce (J^ames), lidy lUmanEmmre, 
20, 23; Imyremtms of Sovln 
ASrica, 83 

Buenos Aires, recogiiizedr as inde- 
pendent, 86 
Bulgaria, 57, 305 

BulTets, tipped with sulphuric acid 
not altawed, 529; explosive or ex- 
panding, 532 
Dundesstaat, 69-83, 79 
Bynkershock (Comdius van), 97; 
De Domtnto Afarts, 138; on neu- 
tral waters, 387; on recapture at 
sea, 449; on rum-hostest 583; on 
guilt in contraband, 730 


Cabot (John and Sebastian), 140 
Calvo (Charles), exemption of pri- 
vate property from capture at sea, 
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480; Lt>ndemxied a volunteer navy, 
501 

Camden (Lord), non-Dutch subjecta 
on St. Eustatius, 356 
Canada, a sovereign state, 48; sea 
fisheries, 190-03 

Canon law and International Law, 
2O724 

Canning (George), 132 
Capitulations, 232, 553-55 
Capture at sea, its early growth, 24; 
applies to nil enemy property, 
432; exceptions, 433^5; enemy 
goods unefer neutral fiag, 441-42; 
recaptiini, 448-51; prizes for ad- 
judication, 4G1r-79; proixisfll to 
cxemiit private property from 
hostile seizure, 477-481 
Capturcfl towns, inhabitants must 
be protected, 399 
Cargo, 351-52, 362-63, 443, 452 
Cartels, 550 
Cartel Shirjs, 435 
Carteret (Cajitaiii), 150 
Cass (General), 204; on commercial 
blockade, 683 

Castioiii (a Swiss), extradition re- 
fused, 240 
Cavoll, hMith, 416 
Ccllainaro, Prince of, 287 
Central American Peace Conference 
(1907), 580 

Central American Court of Justice, 
580 

Cession, 89“9-t, 157-59; by wile, 157; 

gift or excliange, 158 
Charg6s d'Affaires, 274 
Gharlemagiit!, 19 

Chartered Companies, 171-75; aud 
War, 310 

Chile, insumudion of congressional 
party, 332-33 

China, as a subject of International 
Law, 82; and the Great Powers, 
249-^; leases certain territories, 
16ft-7l| Yaiigt-so-Kiang agreo 
mentwith Great Britain, 173; Jap- 
anese War, 249; Boxer troubles, 
292; reprisals from France, 314; 
Russia erects wireless telegraphy 
station in Cliina, 650; attitude 
towards the Declaration of Lon- 
don, 667 

Christina, Queen of Sweden and 
Giotius, 26 

Citizenaliip, in rdation to enemy 
character, 354-50 


Civil Law, see Jus Civile 
Civilized communities not being 
states in International Law, 64 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), 117, 
188.257 

Cleveland (President), on boundary 
of British Guiana and Venezuela, 
260; refuses to recall Mr. Keiley, 
278; dismisses Lord Sackville, 
280^1 

Client states, 5&-60 
Coaling, time allowed for, 642 
Coast fisheries, 139 
Coasting steamers no protection, 
437 

Cogordan (Georm), Nationalit6, 90 
Colombia, Republic of, 86 
Colonial Protechiratcs, 69, 162-66 
Columbia River, 153 
Combatants, 375-77 
Comity of Nations, 10 
Commerrial Blockade, 683 
Commercial tre'uty between Ameri- 
ca and Italy (1871), 347 
Composite States, 51 
Compromise, 568 
Concentration camps, 357 
Concert of Eiirr)pe, 250 
Condominium, 79, 171-72 
Confederations, 55, 60-63 
Congo I'l-ec State, 83; added to 
Belgium, 84-87; Congo Confep- 
eiiec, 101 ; malacuninstraiion, 161; 
preferential right of succession to 
FraiKje, 173; Congo River, 197; 
}>artlal neutralization, 598-^ 
Conquest, 1.59-60 
Consent m Nations, 95 
Corisolafo dd Mare, 16; date of, 22, 
443, 448, 660 

Constantine (Emperor), 19 
Constantinople, 73 
Consuls, different functions, 232-33, 
296-99; no diplomatic immuni- 
ties, 297; Eteqiuilurs, 297; in east- 
ern countries cxejrcise jurisdiction, 
298 

Consular Convention, Austria and 
U. S. A., 210 

Consular l^izc Courts, 589 
Contamination of water may be 
allowed, 542 

Continuous Voyage, doctrine of, 
108, 456, 697, 725-29; Sir W. 
Scott on, 726 

Contraband, trade in, 704-36; wliat 
articles arc, 709-20; absolute or 
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conditional, 712; English doctrine, 
710; lists liable to alteration, 720- 
25; giult in, 729-31 ; tran 8 p 9 rt not 
bar^n sale, 729; belligerent 
destination, 730; offence complete 
when vessel leaves neutral waters, 
731; is only concerned with trade, 
731 ; penalty for carrying, 731-36; 
contraband goods should be con- 
fiscated, 731 

Contributions, 423, 425-27 
Conventions, (1878), 78; (1883), 
North Sea Fisheries, 190; (1824), 
Russia and America, 178 
Converted Merchantmen, 505^10 
Convoy, 455, 672-77 
Copenhagen Treaty, (1857), 183 
Copyriglit. 6 

CJoriu ana Paxo (Ionian Islands), 
neutralised, 597; neutralization 
infringed in Great War, 597-9 
Corinth Canal, 189 
Corporations as subjects of Inter- 
national Law, 65-69 
Credence, letter of, 282 
Crete. 72; in connection with Greece 
ana Turkey, 73; pacific blockade, 
318 

Crow of a ship in war time, 348-49 
Crimean War, took Christian popu- 
lation of Tiukey out of hands of 
Russia, 247 

Cuba, constitution. President Palma, 
General Gomez, 59, 9-1, 122; and 
Spain, 257, 380, 609, 690 
Cum bmrbaria oMemum vmmbua a 
Graecis bdlum esf, eritquet 15 
Cushing (Mr.), on the Sitka case, 
227 


Custom, 30 
Cyprus, 72, 172 
Czecho^lavs, 330-31 


Dampier, William, 150 

Dana (R. H.), on The “Hovering 
Acts,” 182; on immunity of am- 
bassadors' private property, 298; 
Prize Court procedure, 4o4; An- 
gary, 623-25 

Danube, 194, 196 

Danzig, 70. 79; under h4^ commis- 
sion, 575 

Dardanelles, 184-86; a neutralized 
waterway, 599 

Declarations of 1907 and 1908 on 
the Mediterranean, on the states 
in Baltic and the North Sea, 117; 


see oho London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg. 

Deep-sea fishing vessels may be 
cwtured, 436 

De-Horsey (Admiral) and the 
“Huascar." 217 
Delagoa Bay, 108, 151 
Denmark, sound dues, 183 
Delaware Bay, 142 ' 
dilila polUiquea complexes, 241 
Depierre (victor), 204 
Deportations, 417 

Despagnet (Franz), Dr. Intern. Pub., 
90; on ejctradition, 242-43; on 
trading with enemy, 334 
Destruction of prizes at sea, 464-70 
Devastation, 534-38 
Diligence defined os used in con- 
nection with neutral duty towards 
belligerents, 631 

Diplomatic immunities, 14; agents 
of foreign states, 224, 271-307; 
various classes of, 272-76; break- 
if^ off intercourse, 276; when 
diplomatic mission ceases, 284; 
immunities of, 292-96 
Discovery, geographical, not suf- 
ficient for sovereignty, 147-48 
Discussion as to Icn^h of stay of 
warships in neutral pi^rts, 641 
Domicile, 206-207; in law, 353; in 
relation to enemy character, 354- 
■ 59 

Double Nationality, 201 
Droit. French word, 36 
Dumba (Dr.), Austrian ambassador 
recalled, 281 

Dunant (Mon8.),and war wounded, 
384 

Dupuis (Charles), La Ouerre Mari- 
time et les Doctrines Anglaises, 
679, 705; Le Droit de la Guerre 
Maritime, 703 

Eastern Rumelia, 57 
East India Company, 68 
Economic blockade, 545 
Effective blockade, 653 
Egan (Mr.), receives Chilian refu- 
gees, 293 

E^pt, Endand and France joint 
tnen Elndhnd alone, 73; conven- 
tion between Great Britain and 
Egypt, 74; with fVance, 74; Eng- 
lish protectorate. 74, 133-34, 169- 
71; and Onsular Courts, 234; 
and the Great Powers, 234r35, 247 
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Egyptian Soudan, aee Soudan 
194, 196 

Eaionborougjli (Lord), on sequestra- 
tiona of private property, 404 
Ehubargo, 119, 314-15 
Emerton, Medieval EvropCf 20 
Enemy, character, 345-M; country, 
350-^; pereons, 367-71; property 
in la:^, 40(M30; sea-borne 
goods, 44^1; public and private 
vessels, 432-43; postal corre- 
spondence to and from a block- 
aded port (Hague Convention 
(1907) on), 444 

Enemy ships, enemy goods, 661 
England, see also Great Britain; rule 
war (1756), 362 

Envoy or envoy extraordinary, 273 
Equality, “Equality of States,^’ 46; 
m International Law, 215; facta 
contrary to equality, 245 — ; 
state of, in transition, 252-55j can 
legal be separated from political 
equality, 252; doctrine etiquette 
and ceremony, 265-66; rules of 
precedence, 267-68 
Ene, Lake, 1 m 

European Concert, see Great Powers 
Exemption from capture of enemy 
proiierty at sea, 481-88 
Ei^anding bullets, 530 
Expeditions, warlike, 612-17 
Explosive bullets, 40 
Exterritoriality, fiction of, 210-13 
Extradition defined, 235; 1st re- 
corded, 236; mainly dependent 
on treaties, 236; fugitive crimi- 
nals, 236; Act of 1870, 237; 
treaties, 238-44; British statute 
law contained in Acts (of 1870, 
1872 & 1895), 239 


False Colors allowed, 540 
Fauchille (Paul), Du Blocus Man- 
time. 679; Droit Iniemationdl 
Pubkc, 719 

Federal Unions described, 51-4 
Feudalism, 22-3 

Fittis (J. N.), Prom QroHus to 
Gdrsont 21, 25 
Fines, 423, 427-30 
Finett (Sir John), 266 

(Mr. ), on U. S. A. and the rest 
of ^e Clontinent, 258 
Finery convention (1839), 141-42 
Filling smacks and market boats, 
436 


Fl^p of truce, 538, 548-50 
Flinders (Commander), 433-34 
Foreign Enlistment Aiits of America 
andl Great Britain, 689-90 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts (1843 and 
1890), 214, 233-34 
Foreign pirates^ 65 
Foreign sovereigns and their suites, 
223-24 

Formosa, pacific blockade of, 316-17 
France, intervenes in Egypt, 73-75, 
134; treaty with U. SjA. (1770), 
87; French marine ordinance 
(1681), 110; restores Ferdinand 
VII of Spain, 132; claims in New 
World, 146; cedes Louisiana to 
Spain, 158; Alsace and part of 
Lorraine to Germany, 158; agree- 
ments with England as to Enrpt. 
Morocco, and Newfounmana 
fisheries, 187^ 249, 190; its rules as 
to citisenship, 199-201; foreign 
mercliantmcn, 208-10; consuls 
capitulations, 234; colonial pro- 
tectorates over Madagascar and 
Zansibor, 235; operations against 
China, 313; pariAc blockade, 316- 
20; expels German subjects from 
tlie Seine (1870), 368; captur^ 
works of art, ^20; Fironce and 
America allow ransom, 448; cap- 
ture of private property at sea, 
480; private sliiris, 504; amuires 
neutralised Savoy, 595; different 
views from England as to coal for 
belligerent warships, 645-46; 
doctrine of infection, 661; block- 
ade, 678-79, 681 
Franca-Tireurs, 491 
Free sliipa free goods, 106, 443, 661 
Freeman (E. A.), Norman Conquer, 
23 

Fry (Sir Edward), helpc<l to produce 
draft convention on the creation 
of a Judicial Arbitration Court, 
670 . 

IfYyatt, Captain, 349 
Fuca, Straits (ff, 228-30 
Fugitive Criminals, 228-230 
Fugitive slaves, 230-32 
Fundy, Bay of, 141 

Gaius, definition of Jus Gentium, 33 
Gallatin (Mr.), arrest of his coach- 
man. 293 

Game-law, on international, 181 
Oas^ at Ypres Battle, 531; masks, 531 
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Geffcken acoq>t8 volunteer navyi 
603 

“General Consent/' 36 

Gen6t (Mr.), action when am> 
bassador, 280, 460, 688 

Geneva Arbitration (1871), 613, 
631-34L 656, 707 

Geneva Conventions, 25, 40, 42, 378, 
384-95, 39JM00, 538 

Gchtilis, Abcricus, de litre BeUif 25, 
96 

Germany, confederation, 60-61; em- 
pire, 62; consiitiilion of (Aug. 11, 
1919), 62; rccofpiisBes Omgo ]**me 
State, 87; with Great Brit- 
ain as to Westt'rn Pacific, 121; 
annexes port of New Guinea, 160- 
51; &ain.s Alsace and port of 
Lorraine, 158; one of Great 
PoAvers, Prussia boinp; merged 
in it, 246; agrees with Frantx) as 
to “pacific penetration” of Mo- 
rocco, 219; tries its subjects who 
ore accused of war crime, 546; 
gave Great Britain comiiensation 
for sinking coUiera, 624; objects 
to 24 hours’ rule for warships, 
641; and three months, rule for 
coaling, 643; establishes with 
Great Britain joint blockade of 
Vencsuelon ports, 697; difficulty 
of seriously injuring it by block- 
ade, 683-85; opposes doctrine of 
continuous voyages, 727 

Ghent, Treaty of (1814), 191, 212, 
660 

Glass, Marine Intemalional Law, 
688 n. 

Grant (G.), Capitulation at Appo- 
mattox, 554 

Great Britain, signs copyright con- 
vention, 6; agrees with IJ. 8. A. in 
Treaty of Washington (1871), 38; 
proposcis Naval Conference, 44; 
an Incorporate Union, 52; and 
Ionian I^nds, 66; and C;^ni8, 
78; the Transvaal j 116; Liberia, 
84^; intervenes in (a) Mexico, 
124; (b) l^nmark, 126; (c) 

KgypL 13:4-34; annexes part of 
New Guinea, 150; claims in the 
New World, 146, 152-; spheres 
of influence in Africa. 167 ; vacates 
a portion of East Africa, 169-71; 
maintains freedom of Bering Sea, 
179; purchases Suez Canal shares, 
186; its controversies with France 


and U. S. A., 189-93; its dtisen- 
ship, 199-203; sets up courts in 
Western Pacinc, 214; one of the 
Great Powers, 246; protectorate 
over Mosquito Coast, 257; breaks 
intercourse with France (1793), 
277; its views as to padfio block- 
ade, 316-20; ultimatum to Ger- 
many before Great Wan 326-27: 
American Civil War, 330; and 
the Baltic Powers forbid ransom, 
447; U. S. A. Treaty, 1794, on 
Prize Courts, 463; exemption of 
]>rivate propcrt>r from capture at 
sea, 477-81; private ships, 504; 
negotiates peace with Boer lead- 
ers in the field, 559; closes cables 
to South Africn, 608-609; requi- 
sitions Swedish and Dutch ves- 
sels in British ports, 625; convoy, 
670-73; blockade, 678-703: and 
Germany joint blockade of Vene- 
zuelan ports, 683-85; doctrine of 
conditional contraband, 712-16; 
penalty for contraband in Great 
War, 732 

Great Lakes, agreement between 
Great Britain and U. S. A. to re- 
strict their naval forces, 592 

Great Powers, their predominance, 
42, 88. 118, 133-34, 216-61, 592- 
95; admission of Turkey, 88; in- 
tervention in Lebanon, 128; neu- 
tralize Suez Canal, 186, 699-600; 
exercise sway beyond Europe, 
247-61; in Eg^t, 247; in Africa, 
248; occasionally m America, 260; 
individually have no supremacy, 
253; may appoint a re^n'raentative 
committee from Leading States, 
254; Great Powers of Europe in 
Europe and Africa, 245-431, 252- 
55; no power in Aida, 251-^2; a 
possible World Concert, 251-55; 
primacy of U. S. A. in America, 
255-265; possibly of an American 
Concert, 262-66 

Great War, belligerent states sus- 
pended payment of debts to 
enemy subjects, 406; convoy, 676; 
blockade, 680, 698-703; saddle, 
draught and pack animab con- 
traband, 711; Great Britain gave 
up distinction between classes of 
contraband, 718-19; restored 
same, 718: destination of ships, 
723-25; contraband, 734r86 
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Gzeeoe, rudimentaiy International 
Law, 16-17; and Great War, 122- 
24; and Great Powers, 246; and 
Pacific Blodu&de, 317-19; aKrees 
to maintain neutrality of Corfu 
and Paxo , 697 
Gregory VII^ Pope, 20 
Groot (Huig van), see Grotius 

Grote ^^rge), History of Greece, 14 
Grotius (Hugo), publishes De Jure 
Bdli oc Pads, 7, 22; a gmit re- 
former, 23-24; slwtch of life, 26- 
28; his horror of cruelty, 27; his 
views on natural lav^ 36-33: 
doctrine of “General Consent “ 
as foundation of an instituted 
Iaw of Nations, 36; his views as 
to state succession, 89-90; Tem- 
peramenJla Belli, 97; freedom of 
the seas (1609), 177; armed forces 


may march through a country. 
225; states equal in International 
IjSW, 245; resident embassies, 
272; definition of war, 309; enemy 
persons, 367; violence in war, 371— 
72; temperamentn BeUi, 377-78, 
408-409, 534-;jri; invswions, 408; 
recapture, 448; devastation, 534; 
poison, 511; Alt Jii, 58:1; dangers 
of neutrality, 585; neutmls should 
make treaties with both belliger- 


ents, 587; passage of troops 
through neutral countries, 635; 
blockade, 678; contraband, 705, 


709 


Guarantees, laws of, 76 
Guerilla troojjs, 490-93 
Gyllenlxirg (C‘oun1.) (1717), immu- 
nities of ambassadors, 286 


Hague Conferences, form a rudi- 
mentary internaiioiuil legislature, 
41, 45, 46, 99, 107-108; their ori- 
gin and objecU,^ 41-42, 2,50-51; 
ho|^ to niiNtt in a continuous 
senes, 43; representative of the 
Pope refused admission, 76; (X)n- 
vention on laws and customs of 
land war, 373; on the Geneva 
Convention, 385; bombardment, 
512; devastation, 535; stratagems, 
538; international commissions 
of inquiry, 664-66 
Hague Conference of 1809, its out- 
put, 43, 99; attempt to establish 
an Intemational IMzo Court, 


107-108j aocrated by Amerioan 
International Congress at Mexico, 
263; on army followers, 350; its 
code for land warfare, 372-75; for- 
bids refusal of quarter, 376; pro- 
vides for prisoners of war, 377; 
limits booty, 406-468; guerilla 
troops, 490^; levies en masse, 
493-96; naval bombardments, 
524; bombardments in land war- 
fare, 521; on devastation, 635; 
improper use of flara and uni- 
forms, 538-40; flags of truce, 548- 
50; [provides for international 
commissions of enquiry, 564; es- 
tablishes i)crmanent court of 
arbitration, 567 

Hague Conference of 1899, output, 
43, 99; attempt to establish an 
International Prize Court, 254; 
converted merchantmen, 305; 
enemy merchantmen in ports of 
))clligcrents, 320; declarations of 
war, 321-28; enemies' rights to 
sue in each other's court, ^5-37; 
customs of war on land discussed, 
335-37; all ix>rs»)iJ8 flghting in 
anny in same position, 346; crews 
of merchant vessels of enemy, 
3-18-50, 377; camp followers may 
Ihj made priwiiers of war, ^9-50; 
neutral subjects in occupied ter- 
ritory, 350-51 ; code for land war- 
f:ire, 372-75; forbids refusal of 
quarter, 376; prisoners of war. 
377-84; religious and medical 
staff may not lx*, ca))tiired, 379; 
and the Great War, 383-84; ap- 
plications of Cieneva Convention 
to war ct sea, 388-394, 433, 446- 
47; booty, 407-408; occupied 
territory, 4ll-4l7| submarine 
eables, 422; rcciuisitions, 423 j im- 
munity for vessels on I'cligious, 
philanthropic, and scientifio mis- 
sions, 431; enemy merchantmen 
and cargoes at banning of war, 
437, 4rl6; cargo on exempt ships, 
446; ix)sta1 eorrespoiutsnoe of 
enemy inviolable, 446-47; cap- 
ture at sea, 468, 478; Interna- 
tional Prize Court, 470; guerilla 
troops, 490-93; levies en masse, 
493-^; regulations as to oonver* 
sion of inerchanimcn into war- 
ships, 505-10; submarine mines, 
511 — ; bombardments, 521-26; 
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aerostatics, 527; poisoned anns, 
531; flags, flags of truce, uniforms, 
538-40, 548^; state compensa- 
tion! 5«; capitulations, 553-55; 
armistices, 555-58; International 
Commissions of Inquiry, 565; 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
508-60; fails to create a judicial 
arbitration court, 570; forbids 
hostilities in neutral territory, 
603-607; chase of a ship must 
cease on neutral waters, 604; neu- 
tral ships in maritime war, 613; 
passage over neutral territory for 
sick and wounded, 617; neutrals 
may not supply war material, 
630; nor sot up Prize Courts in 
neutral oountnes, 635; recruit- 
ment for belligerent forces, and 
undue stay of belligerent warships 
639; number of warships flowed 
in a neutral port, 640; establish- 
ment of belligerent information 
stations, 649; neutral has a right 
to app^ in an International 
Prize Court, if belligerent makes 
a capture in its waters, 653; fails 
to formulate whole law of contra- 
band, but makes a list of abso- 
lute contraband, 711-18; Ger- 
many’s view on continuous voy- 
age, 727; mail bags may not be 
searched, 739 

Hale (Matthew), an ambassador 
may be tried for muider, 288 

Hall (S. S.), now forms of sub- 
marines, 520 

Hall (W. E.), Foreim Jurisdiction 
of British Crown/’ 70; piracy, 
218-19; tei'ritorial crime, 221 ; am- 
biguous sovereignty, 366; what 
makes belligerent territory, 366; 
enemy and neutral vessels, 465; 
exemption of private property 
from capture at sea, 480) proposed 
Prussian volunteer navy, 605; 
term “base of operations,” 613: 
contraband goods, 710; unncutral 
service 737-738; analogues of 
contraband, 738 

Hanover, a separate Internationa] 
Person, 53 

Hautefeuille (J. B.)i Dnit dea Noi- 
Hons NeulreSf 10, 99 

Havana Treaty (1903), 122 

Hay-Pbuncefote Treaty, 41, 117, 
188-89,300 


Heffter (A. G.)i on oontnbaiid, 
713 

Henry IV, Emperor, 20 
Henry II of England, 79 
Herau^ 16 

HesseXjaasel, Napoleon’s title by 
conquest, 159 

High seas, chums to sovereignty 
over, 176-76; freedom of, 177 
Hobbes (Thomas), 2>e Cfve, 36 
Holland (T. E.)i “European Concert 
in Eastern ^estion,” 74; who 
pays compensation, 422; destruc- 
tion of houses and farms, 427; 
classification of neuteal duties! 
628: contraband, -713; unneutral 
and enemy service, 738 
Holland, si^ Suez Canal neutral- 
ization, 187; makes treaties 
to establish the rule “free ships, 
free goods,” 105-106, 661; invi^ 
to Naval Conference of London, 
251; reprisals agunst Venezuela, 
314; wanted an interval between 
decuffation and attack, 326; po- 
sition after Great War, 340; re- 
fused to dve up Kaiser, 547; sep- 
arated from Luxemburg, 595; 
immunities of convoyed vessels, 
672-77; originates blockade, 678- 
79 

HoUs, recommends qweial media- 
tion. 565 

Holy Allianoe!^132 
Holy Roman Empire, 20, 23 
Hooker (Richard), definition of law, 
9 

Horses, 710-711 
Hovering Acts, British, 1% 

Ulibiipr, De la Same dee Bdtemente 
Neulres (1759), 584 
Humanity and intervention, 127-28 
Hussein Kernel Pasha, 74 


Icelandj 53 

Immunities of ambassadors, 285-96 
Inalienable alle^ance, 205 
Incorporate Umons described. 51-4 
Independence, lecogoition oi, 82- 
88; definition, 115 
India, native states, 55 
Indian tribes of North Ameriau 56 
Individuals, hardly subjects of In- 
ternationiil Law, 66 
Indivisibility of sovereignty, 77 
Infection, raerenoe to ship eaigo, 
661 
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Information Bureau, for prisoners, 
382 

Inhabitants of an occupied district, 
494-M 

'innocent Passage,” 193, 635 
Institute of International Law (or 
InstUut de DroU IrUerruUional), 
seeks to solve difficulties, 6; its 
work and method, 08; and the 
Marino League, 130; waters. 139- 
140; meeti^ at Lausanne (1888) 
on occupation, 154; voted in 1883 
for right of jurisdiction over for* 
signers for acts outside territory, 
223; extrarterrituriid crim^ 221- 
223; defines political oncnces, 
240; pacific blockade, 318; trea- 
ties, 341; military code, 372-75; 
maritime code, 46^1 ; Rhglemtmi 
Intematitmal den Priaea Mari- 
limea, 467; on guerilla troops, 491; 
submarine mines, 514; Hubmarine 
cables, 607-612; on bombard- 
ments, 524; neutral must refuse 
dispatches giving assistance to a 
belligerent, 610; manual of mari- 
time warfare, 610; allows continu- 
ance on high seas of pursuit begun 
in territorial waters, 655-57: con- 
traband, 714; doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyages," 726-27 
Insurgency, defined, 218; recogni- 
tion, 331—33 

Interference by neutral |X)wers, 543 
International comity, 10 
International commissions of en- 
quiry, 564-66 

Intematioual conferences, 106-108 
International courts, 234 
International Justice, Permanent 
Ckiurt of, 571 

International Law, definition, 1, 15; 
name given by J. Bentham, 7-8; 
French and German names Droit 
Inlemaiional and Dan Vfflkerrechtf 
7; nature and method, 8-16; his- 
tory, 14-48; Period i, 14^17; Pe- 
riod ii, 17-24; Period iu, 24-26; 
subjects, 47-94; regards sover- 
eignty as territorial, 50, 51, 1%; 
aomission of new subjects, 82-88; 
its sources and divisions, 95-114; 
its rules parts of the law of civi- 
lized states, 469-63; trading in 
contraband at risk of trader, 706 
International Law Association, 98 
Internatiooal morality, 9, 36, 148 


International pe^n^ 47 
International Prize Court, 44, 108, 
251, 470-77, 569-70, 661-54; 
iud^ enjoy diplomatic privi- 
leges. 471; jurisdiction, 472; law 
it acuninisters, 472-75; not used 
in Great War, 476 
International state papers, 108-110 
International unions, 260 
Interning, 617-618 
Intervention, its nature, 119-120: 
mediation, 121, 124; balance of 
power, 128-31; when unjustifi- 
able, 131-32; in Egrot, 133-:i4; 
Schleswig-Holstein, 139; doctrine 
of war intervention, 13^4 
Ionian Islands, .56 
Involuntary restrictions on freedom, 
118-119 

Iraq, Fcisal king of, 80; aee also 
Mesopotamia 

Italy, occimies Rome and passes 
Law of Guarantees, 76; assumes 
part of papal debt, 93; relations 
with Abyssinia, 194; one of the 
Great Powers, 246; on invitation 
to join London Conference one of 
the Great Powers, .504; favors 
exemption of private property 
from c;apture at sea, 407; Italian 
Prize Court, 661 

Japan and Korea, 69-60; a subject 
of International Law, 82; Port 
Artlnur, 169; abolish^ consular 
jurisdiction, 235; and the Great 
Powers, 240-50|and Prir/i Courts, 
254; attack on Russia not treach- 
erous, 323-325; crews of' neutral 
* ships^ 348; good treatment of 
Russian prisoners, 382; method 
of treating requisitions, 424; regu- 
lations concerning captures at 
sea, 468; private ships, 501; Japa- 
nese Prize Court may adjudicate 
after peace is dedared, 561 ; con- 
voy, 672-77; doctrine of continu- 
ous voyage, 725-29 
Jefferson (Thomas), on American 
foreign }K)lic>, 256; on duties of 
neutral states, 588; on maritime 
capture, 663; trade m contraband, 
706-707 

Joubert (General), Boer general, 522 
Judicial Arbitration C3ourt, 569; 
fmled, .570 

Jurisdiction of states, over foreigners 
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within their colonial protector- 
ates, 163: over persons and things 
within their territory, 109-213; 
over ships on high seas, 214-18; 
over Bunjects abroad, 213-14; 
over pirates, 214-16; over for- 
eigners for offences committed 
abroad, 221-22; exceptions to 
onlinary nilcs, 223-35 
Ju8 Civile^ 6, S, 26, 33 
JuH FexiaUt 16 

Ju8 GerUium^ 7, 25, 29, 35, 138 
Jus Nalumle, 25, 29, 35. 147 
Ju3 PosUindnii or postliminy, 448, 
459 

Ju8 Sanguinis, 201 
Jus Soli, 201 

Karlstad, Treaty of (1905), 53, 
579 

Kent (James), 98, 663 
Khalifa, 74 
Khedive of Egypt, 73 
Kiaoii-Chou Bay, 168 
Kiel Canal, 189 

Kinship, basis of ancient society, 
14-16 

Kleen (Richard), Conlrabawle ds 
Guerre, 713 

KlUber (J. L.), on coiitralmnd, 
714 

Korea and Japan, 59-60, 556 
Kosmos line of ships, 048 

Lado Enclave, 171 
Landstumi, the (jlerman, 49^1 
Langridf^, 529 

Law, Austin: deffnition, 8; Hooker: 
definition, 9; modern English no- 
tion of, 36; of the Rhodians, 16; 
various kinds of law, 33 
Law Making Treaties, 39-41 
TiCaguc of Niitioiifl, 45, 63; us a sub- 
ject of Iiitornational T^aw^ 77-78; 
description of, 78; exercises pro- 
tectorate over Saar Basin, 79; 
[icrmanent mandatory coriimis- 
sion, 80; covenant, 100, 251; and 
the Monroe Doctrine, 259; and 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 276; on permanence of 
treaties, 306, 571-81; on arms, 
572; preservation of political in- 
dependence of states, 577 
LeasM territories, 167-71 
Lebanon, 80 
Lebanon (Mount), 128 


Lee (Attorney-General), on ships 
enttfing foreign ports, 226 
Legal consequences of peace, 660-62 
Legation, 2A; right of, 276 
Leges Wisbuensea, 22 
Leo III, Pope, 19 

Leopold li of Belgium and the 
Congo, 84 

Levies en masse, 493-96 
Lex lod rei sitae, 207 
Lex kUiovis, 312 
Liberia, Itepublic, 84-85 
Licenses to trade, 424. 552-63 
Lieber (Dr.), first modem war code, 
372; this and other codes only 
binding on those who draw them 
up, 372 

Limburg, and the Germans in evac- 
uating Belgium, 618 
Limitations, statute of in war time, 
404 

Linroln (i^rcsident), 330 
Liquid fire projec;tor, 533 
Liw, Ihstorii, 15-16 
Locke (John), civil law, 6 
liondon Conforciice (1908-9), in 
Prise Law, 44 

London, Declaration of, 44, 104, 
254, 360, 362, 443; on right to 
search, 452; captures at sea, 468, 
476; on neutrality, 594; convoy, 
675; blockade, 679; blockade of 
neutral coasts, (>87; violation of 
blockade, 69-1-703; contraband 
goods, 718; variable contraband, 
T20-25,* articles exclusively for 
sick and wounded not contraband, 
721; aliandoned July 7, 1916, 724; 
penalty for contra)>aad, 732; un- 
ucutr.'il si'rvico, 739 
London, Treaty of (1863), 122; 

/rreatv of (1871), 185, 506 
Louis Xl of P'rance, first employs 
ambassadors, 272 
Louis XIV of I'Yance, 275, 664 
Louisiana, lx)undarie8 of, 153 
rx)uvain, burning; of, 430 
Ix)uvro, restoration of works of art, 
419-20 

Lushington (Dr.), on Leueade-The, 
365 

Luxembourg, 70, 247, 276; occupa- 
tion d\iiing Great War, 413; neu- 
trality destroyed by Versailles 
Treaty, 593-94; separated from 
Holland, 595; neutrality violated 
by Germany (1914), 595 
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Machiavelli (N.), 21, 24, 112, 585 
McKinley (Pradent), on ships 
jcarmng mails, 442 
MacMahon (Marahal), arbitration 
between Great Britain and Portu- 
gal on Dclagoa Bay, 108, 151 
Madagascar, a French protectorato 
(1885), then a colony (1896), 164 
Madrid, Treaty of (1880), 249 
Magdeburg, sack of, 27 
Mau bags, 442; no immunity in 
Great War, 4^ 

Maine (H. S.;, 110 n. 

Mq^stas Populi Rmnani as a god, 

Mandatum in Roman Law, 81 
Manning (W.), 08 
Mansfield (Lord), the Silesian loan 
controversy, 405 

Mon^ (Mr.), American Secretary, 
territorial sovereignty, 208 
Marine lengue, 138, 1S2 
Marine ordinance (1681), 664 
Maritime capture, 660^6, 670-71 
Maritime cenmionials, 209-70 
Maritime code, 16; ancient codes, 22 
Maritime Eights, 729 
Marc^ue, Tx>tteTs of, 312, 501 
Marriages of foreigners, 289 
Marsliul (Chief Justice), judgment 
in case of the Exchafige, 227 
Martens (G. F. dc), on neutrality, 
586 

Maurice, Prince of Nassau, and 
Giotius, 26 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
257 

Means of destruction, 395 
Mediation, 121; special, 566 
Medii, 583 
Mehemet Ali, 73 
Mello (Adi^rol de), 218 
Merchantmen, may be searched in 
war time, 452; belligerent may 
fight, 452; a neutral must submit, 
452; immunity, 437-38; those 
which are convertible into war- 
ships, 437; English and American 
views, 507; neutrals must be con- 
sidered, 508-^509; converted mer- 
chantmen used in Great War, 510 
Mesoiwtamia, 80; see also Iraq 
Meunier, the Anuchist, 240 
Mexico, 86, 124, 154, 257: and U. S. 
A. assists five Central American 
Republics, 264, 559, 666-68, 687 
Midugan, navigation of Ijake, 197 


Military Commission at St. Peters- 
burg, on explosive projectiles, 530 
Militi^ necessity, 374 
Military occupation, 411-13, 421-23 
Ministers (diplomatic agents), 273; 
plenipotentiary, 273-74; resident 
accredited to sovereigns, 274 
Mixed commission, 173 
Mixed tribunals, 2^ 

Monroe Doctrine, 130, 256-61; im- 
poses obligations, 260; one m its 
purposes fulfilled by Washington 
Treaty (1921), 261 
Montenegro, 87, 100 
Moore (J. B.), IniemaUonal Aririirar 
Him (vol. i, 667-68), 38 
Morocco Confenmee (1906), 249 
Municipal law and morality, 12 
Murchison (Mr.), conduct as am- 
Ixissador, 280 
Mustard gas, legality? 531 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 118, 159: 
and b.<ilanccd powers, 129; and 
Great Powers, 246; arrested British 
subjects in France, 367, 552 
Napoleon 111, 129 
Natal, 154 

Natives, rights of, 148, 155-56 
Natural Born Subjects, 199 
Natural law, 29-39 
Naturalization, 201-206 
Naval (conference of London (1908- 
1909), 44, 352; ships in war, 360; 
cargoes, %l-62; captures at sea, 
468, 476; converted merchant- 
men, 505, 510; convoy, 675, 694; 
contraband, 716, 720, 725; con- 
tinuous voyage, 727; unneutral 
transport of persons, 740 
Naval fVize Aid^ (18^), 458, 459 
Naval Prize Law Manual on contror 
band, 713 

Naval stores, 710-11 
Necessarjf Law of Vattel, 36 
Negotiation, 224 
Nemo potest exuere patriamf 204 
Netherlands, kingdom, 593; Nether- 
lands Oveivseas Trust, 701 
Nettleship, (article in Journal of 
PhiMogy, xiii. no. 26), 17 
Neutral blockaae nmnexs, 65 
Neutral commerce, 658-77 
Neutral counixy, trade during war, 
735 

Neiitml cruiser must not offer con- 
voy, 676-77 
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Neutral duties towards bdlinerents, 
628-57 

Neutral individuals, with regard to 
belligerents, 588-^; law of per- 
sons, 601-602; may lend monw to 
belligerent states, 630; growth of 
neutral commerce, 658^9; nature 
of restrictionB on it, 6^72; for- 
bidden service, 740-^ 

Neutral men of war, free from 
search, 462 

Neutral merchantmen, 456 
Neutral peraons, 601-2 
Neutral powers, 655-57 
Neutral ship-owners, 734 
Neutral sovereigns ma]r admit 
prizes of belligerent cniisers into 


Neutral states, 500-92; neutralized 
portions of a state. 595-09; laws 
of, 601-12: and belligerent states, 
583-90; duties of belligerents 
towards them, 603-607, 617-21; 
their duties towards belligerent 


states, 628-32; auction sides pf 
war |!oods, 031; must not allow 
a Prim Court, 634; prei-ent in- 
crease of belligerent war vessels 
in its ports, 044-45| prevent bel- 
ligerent vessels takmg on board 
frequent and undue supply of 
permtted goods, 645-49; not 
allow information stations, 649- 
50;^ acquiescence, 651-52; Repa- 
ration, 654-55; means of protect- 
ing neutndity, 652-57; not bound 
to atop contraband tr^e of their 
subjects, 705-709 

Neutral subjects, in a fighting army, 
489; may lend money to bellig- 
erents, 6^ 

Neutral territory, hostile acts not 
permitted in, 603-607 
Neutralized waterway, 599-600 
Neutrality, 582-743; obligations, 
109; law of, 221; defin^ 582; 
history, 582-^; term as first used 
in 17th century, 583; distinct from 
neutralization, 590^; divisions 
of law of, 601-602 
Neutralization, meaning, 590-92; 
neutralized provinces, 595-99; 
case of Congo, 598 
Newfoundland fisheries, 189-92 
New Guinea, 149-51 
New Hebrides, 173 
Nice ceded to France, 129 


Nicholas II (of Russia), 41 
Niemen River portly mternational, 
196 

Niger, treaties concerning basin of, 
156, 197 

Non-combatants, 395-97 
Non-hostile intercourse of bellig- 
erents, 548-58 

Non recto vehamus oinefraude tamm 
MndimiM, 730 

Non-territcnal Possessions, 136-37 
Normal Ri^ts, 113 
North Atlantic coast fisheries, 142, 
192 

North Sea Commission (1905), 565 
North and south poles, 151 
Norway, 52, 86, 579 
Notification of blockade, 689-92 
Notoriety, doctrine of and blockade, 
689 

Nyassaland, 67 


Oaks (in a forest), French ruling on, 
418 

Obligations, 2 

Occupation, military, 350-52, 408- 

Occupation, title by, 108, 146-56 
016ron, laws of, 22 
Olney (Mr.), immunity of merchant 
ships, 230 
Ontario, Lake, 138 
Opfienheim (L), division of treaties, 
99, 121; on military possession 
with sovereignty, 410; unneutral 
service, 738 
Orange free State, 116 
Oregon Boundary Commission, 162- 


Ortolan (E.), jurisdiction over pub- 
lic ships in foreign ports, 227; on 
res ancipitis usus, 714 


Pacati, 583 

Pacific blockade, 119, 316; divergent 
views of France and England, 
316-20 

‘Pocificislands, jurisdiction over, 214 
Palma (President), 58, 188-89 
Pauama Canal, 41, 86, 188-89, 300, 
599-600 

Phnama Congress (1826), 285 
Pan-American movement, 262-65 
Pan-American Union. 264 
Papai^, 18-20; subject of Inter- 
national Law, 76; m Great War, 
77 
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Btper Blockade, 683 
Ffeffana River, 197 
Paraguay River, 197 
FtaffdessuB (F. M.), Ua el Coulumea 
it la Mer, 16 

FariA Confeienoe (1856), 39 
Pane Declaration, imiinged in 
Great War, 39-40, 100-106, 660- 
70; on neutral 6flg, 445; on pri- 
vateers, 601, 666-72; not signed 
by America, China, Spain and 
Mexico, 666^7; did not mention 
convoy, 674; blockade, 681-82, 
689 

Pkris, Treaty of (1856), 39, 82, 118, 
185, 194, 247, 338-39, 666-67 
Paris Treaty (1898), 58; (1920), 180 
Paris Tribunal (1893), 1^ 

Part sovereign states, 47, 54; defined 
55, 116 
Passports, 551 
Patron state, 57 

Peace and its preservation, and 
legal effects of conclusion, ^9-81 
Peiels (F.)i SeereeJU, 139 
Permanent Court of Arbitration^ 567 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 78; established b^ League 
of Nations, 570; may decide a case 
ex aequo et bono, 578 
Permanent legations. 273 
Permanently neutralized states, 70 
Persia, a subject of International 
Law, 82 

Personal property, 207; in enemy 
country, 401-405 
Personal unions, 53-54 
Philippines, The, 158 
Philhmore (Sir Robert), 98 
Phillipson (C.), International Law 
and Custom o/ Andeni Greece and 
EtomCf 14 

Piracy, 214, 216; distinction be- 
tween piracy jure genixum and bv 
municipal law, 218, 219; search 
of suspected vessels. 454 
Fbison, not to be used in war, 641- 
^2 

Poland, partitions, 130, 559 
Political offenders, 239 
Fbnce de Leon, 146 
Porcupine River, 197 
Portalis (Mr.), 107 
Fbrtsmouth IWty (19a5), 169, 557 
Portugal, 108, 146, 151, 176; treat- 
ment of enemy persons in Great 
War, 369, 614-16, 660 


Positive, Law of Vattd, 36 
PossMsion, ip law in contradistino- 
tion to government, 172; by a 
mixed commiseion or by alien- 
ation, 173 

Precedence of states and sovereigDB, 
267-69 

Prescription, 160-61 
Prevention, 632-51 
Pribyloff Islands, 180 
Prisoners of war, 377-84; crews of 
enemy merchantmen free on con- 
ditions, 348-49; followers of 
gie:^ anny liable, 349-50;^h^ 

78; modm ndra with reg^ to, 
378-80; ransom, 378: may not 
be detained at end of war, 378; 
those who attempt or succeed in 
C8(xiping, 780; those who are hot' 
officers may be set to work, 380; 
offioers must have same pay as 
they would get in their own 
country, 382; amenities, 382; 
states who cannot maintam pris- 
oners must release them, 383 
Private International Law, 4-5 
Private rights, restored at peace if 
possible, but subject to treaty 
provisions, 562 

Privateers, 500-^502; not used since 
1856, 501 

Prize Courts, 6, 106-108r 459-63; 
defined, 460; must administer 
International Iaw, 460; present 
day view of, 461; deemions cannot 
be revised, 462; jurisdiction and 
procedure, 463-64; Prize Courts 
of Allies, 724-25 

Prize money, usually given to cap- 
tore, 459 

Produce of estates of neutrals in 
belligerent territory, 363-64 
Projectiles, 522-33 
Property,enemy character of, 359-60 
Propossu to exempt private prop- 
erty from capture at sea, 477-81; 
American view, 477 
Protectorates, 66, 69, 162-66; colo- 
nial, 162-63, 165 

Prussia, treaty of 1856 with U. S. A., 
105; passes nudes throu^ the 
Army, 122; war of Prussui and 
Italy V. Austria (1866) no capture 
of private prepay at sea, 479; 
attempt to establish a Y9lMllt99r 
navy, 602 
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Pufendorff (Samuel), De Jure No- 
turae et CfenHumj 7; state of nature 
31; views contrasted with Vattd, 
34 

Public armed forces of foreign states, 
225-28 

Punishment of war crimes, 543 

Quadruple Pacific Treaty (1840), 
73, 185; (1921), 580 
Quarter, 375-77 
Queensland, 149 

Qiwd veto naturalia ratio inter omnea 
hominea conatilmt, 33 
Quoiiaque iormerUa exjiiodurUurf 138 

Ransom, 447-48 

Rastadt Congress on Rhine tolls, 
194 

Ratification of treaties, 299-301; 
whether states arc bound to 
ratify, 300 

Ravaging forbidden, 37 

Real property, 207 

Real unions, *11-54 

Realizable securities, 419 

Rebels and belligerency, 328-29 

Rehua aie alanlilnu, 30u 

Recall, letters of, 283 

Recapture at sea, 448 

Recht (German), 36 

Reciprocity Treaty between U. S, A. 

and England (1856), 197 
Recognition of an indeiicadent state, 
87-88 

Recruiting in a neutral state, 639-40 
Red Cross, at sea, 42; and other 
distinctive signs, ;i81 
Reformation, 23, 115, 265, 660 
Renaissance, 23, 265, 271, CGO 
Renault (Louis) report on Inter- 
national Prize Court, 474; on guilt 
in contraband, 730; his report on 
the work of the Naval Conference 
of London, 730; plenipotentiary 
of France at Naval Cfonference, 
729 

Renuntialio Callida, 571 
Reparation, 654r-55 
Reprisals, 311; negative reprisals 
or retortion, 312'; general, 313; 
admissibility, 320-21 ; Oppraheim 
and Holland on, 428; a second 

mwanir.g j 543 

Requisitions, 423-25; receipts must 
be given, 423 
Bsa andpUia uaua, 709 


ReaNuUiua, 145-47 

Residents (mplomatio agents), 273 

Restoration, 652-54 

Retortion, 312 

Rhine, 194 

Rhodian laws, 16 

Ridley (Bishop), 6 

Rights, 2 

Rights of inhabitants, 413; im- 
pressed as guides, 413-14; pills^ 
forbidden, 415; educational in- 
stitutions should be unhamT>ered, 
416 

Right of innocent passage, 182-84 
Right of passage of troops through 
neutral territory, 635 
Rivers, rights to navigate, 193-97 
Roman Empire, 17-24 
Romano-Germiin Empire, 19 
Roman law, 6, 18-28, 89, 138, 147, 
175 

Roman Republic, 14-17 
Roosevelt (T.), Ri>'us up to Russia 
initiative in calling Ha^e Confer- 
ence, 40; on Venezuela, 258; on 
obligations of Monroe Doctnne, 
260-61 

Roumania, 39, 58, 87, 100, 158 
Rules of war, (1756), 362, 671; 

(1793), devclopcfl, 725 
Russia. 75; cedes part of Sakhalin 
to Japan, 91; arrangements as to 
Black Sra, 118; Hungary, 131; 
sells Alaska, 157; reravcis Bess- 
arabia, 158; Bering Sea and Con- 
vention with England, 178; 
cvadesDardanellcs and Bosphorus 
restrictions, 185, 216, 500; re- 
leases Malacca, 246, 606; is one 
of the Great Powers, 246; expels 
Japanese (1904), 367-68; acquires 
, a volunteer fleet, 502-^503; adopts 
doctrine of continuous voyage, 726 
Ryswick, Conference of, 266 

Saar Basin, 79, 575 
Saemmentum or military oath, 16 
Safe conducts, 561 
Safeguards, 551 

St. Lawrence, navigation of, 197 
St. Petersburg Declaration (1868), 
46,630 

Sakhalin, 94, 495 
Saldanha (Coimt), 615 
Salvage, 448-50 
San Lorenzo Real (1795), 196 
San Marino, 69 
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San StefUno. Treats^ 49, 247 
Sanctions oi laws of war, 543-47 
StaOa Luda, 151 

Savage or imperfectly civilised 
troops, 590-98 

Savov; ceded to France, 129; neu- 
tralized province, 595-97; un-> 
affected by Great War, 595; neu- 
tralization voided by Treaty of 
Versailles, 597 
Schlegcl on convoy, 670 
Schleswig-Holstein, 134 
Scott (Sir W.)i see Lord Stowell 
Sea fisheries, 189-92 
Scarsubsoil. 178 

Search, right of, 219-20, 451-57 
Seizure of neu^l vessels in 191& 
027 

Self preservation and intervention, 
125 

Sclden (John), Mare('laiuium (1635), 
176 

Sequestration, 403-404 
Serbia (jar Servia), 39, 58^ 87, 100, 
247, 277 

Serpents (in submarine warfare), 
5U 

Settlement 149; Yattcl on, 150 
Seward (Mr.), on extradition, 237 
Ships, 208, 210-13, 22.5-28, 228-29, 
229-31, 351-63, 362, 431, 437, 
457-58, 723, 733 

Sick and wounded in war, 384-95 
Silesian conflict, decision of League 
of Nations, 576 

Silesian controversy, 109, 405, 665 
Slave trade, not piracy jure gentium, 
218-21, 221-23 

Society of Nations see League of 
Nations 

Soldiers crossing neutral territory 
must bo interned, 617 
Soudan, 74, 76, 170-72 
Sound Dues of Denmark, 183 
Sources of law, 95-113 
Sovereign states, 47-54; not noces- 
sarily subjects of International 
Law, 50, 69, 136; on high seas, 
175—78 

Spain, signs Suez Canal Convention, 
40, 187; Netherlands Treaty 
(1656), 106; War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, 128: claims on America, 
110-154, 177; receives Louisiana 
from France 158; cedes Philip- 
pines to U. S. A., 158; spheres of 
influenee, 154, 166-67; possessed 


Louisiana and Florida, 196; in- 
vited to Naval Confmenoe of 
London, 251; and the Monroe 
Doctrine, 256; and Cuba, 257; 
adheres to Declaration of Paris 
in 1907, 668 

Spain and Netherlands Treaty 
(1650), 136 

Spheres of influence, 166-67 
Special mediation, 565 
Spion Kop, British soldiers at, 550 
Spies, 350, 498-500 
Six>nHions, 554 
Staatenbund, 60-63, 79 
State, definition, 48 n.; continuous, 
88; loses its existence, 89; succes- 
sion discussed, 89; posaessions, 
136-;i7; limits to territory claims, 
154; jurisdiction over persons 
and things within its territory,' 
100; jurisdiction over ships on 
high soas, 210-13; borrlor dis- 
trict magistrates, 213; jurisdiction 
over pirates seized by its vessels, 
214-18; claims Jurisdiction over 
foreigners for ofmnoes committed 
abroad. 221-23; remedies against 
men of war in its luirbors, 231; 
may refuse a particular Ambassa- 
dor, 278; captured subjecta from 
an enemy army are traitors, 346; 
cannot commandeer those who 
are not its cif.izens, 347; occupa- 
tion, 417; invader may not de- 
stroyer permanently injure enemy 
property, 418; purclwso of prop- 
erty by a neutral state is violation 
of neutrality, 418; Ic^ docu- 
ments and state archives, 419; 
works of art or history, 419; com- 
pensation (Hague Convention 
1907), .543; may withdraw or be 
expelled from League of Nations, 
571 

Status per vim certanHvm, qua tales 
sunt, 309 

Stikine Uiver, 197 
Stock in public debt, held by enemy 
subjects, 405 

Stoessel (General), capitulation at 
Port Arthur. 555 

Story (Joseph), his eminence as a 
. Prize Court judge, 107; on the 
Marianna Flora, 451; his views 
on !ieutral jurisdiction over bel- 
ligerent captives, 656-57 
Stowell (Lora) (Sur^ W. tott), his 
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eminence as a Prize Court judge 
107; introduces Doctrine of “con- 


tinuous voye^’*, 108; uses French 
Marine Ordinance, 110; on The 
Anna and on AUunum. 143; on 
case of John Brown ana on ships 
in foreign harbora, 226; embargo, 
31.5; commercial intercourse in 
war, 333-i37; on The VigiUnUia. 
354; on DonneUe, 356^; neutral 
goods found on board on enemy 
merchantman, 363; cartel ships, 
435; on fishing boats, 436; on 
salvage, 450; on proximate acts 
of war, 604; convoy, 072-77; 
judmcnt on The Maria, 673; 
blockade, 683-85; on The Betsy, 
685; Jonge Margaretha, 713: conr 
tinuous voyage, 726; contraband, 
731; on The Imina, 731; on un- 
ncutral service, e.g. carrying of 
warlike despatches, 737-38 
Strassburg transfer (1607), 02 


Stratagems, 538, 540 
Strate^c blockade, 683 
Stress of weather does not give im- 
munity. 441 

Suarez (Francisco) TracUitus de 


Legibua el Deo Legidatore, 25 
Subjects of western states resident 
in eastern countries, 332-35 
Submarines, must obey existing 
Laws of Nations^ 467, 518^1; 
same legal position as surface 
warships, 518; S. S. Hall on larger 
submarines, 520; and right of 
asylum, 620 

Submarine cables, 422, 607-12: 
Hague Conference code of Lana 
Warfare, 607; connecting two 
portions of belligerent territo^, 
608-609; connecting territories 
of two bdligerents, 609; territories 
of two neutrals, 611-12; Institute 
of International Law on, 611; 
connecting territory of a bellig- 
erent and a neutral, 609-611 
Submarine mines, 511; observa- 
tion and mechanical mines, 


512; practice in Great War, 517, 
518: placed secretly off an ene- 
my s port, 688 

Suez Canal, neutralization of, 40, 
186-89; a neutralized waterway, 
599 


Sultan’s Firman of 1841 and 1879, 73 
Sui)erBtition in place of law, 31 


Supreme Council of the Fbwers, 576 
Suspension of arms, 556 
Suzerainty, 56, 161 
Sweden, 52, M, 176, 409, 579, 586, 
672, 705 

Switzerland, 60-64, 70, 592-93, 595- 
99, 617-618, 640 
Syria, 88 

Tear sheUs not illegal, 531 
Temporania BeUi, ^ 

Terceira expedition, 615 
Terrae dominium finitur tihi finitur 
armoTum vis, 138 

Territorial possessions, extent of, 
137-43 

Territorial rights, 182-84 
Territorial sovereignty^ 23 
Territorial Waters Junsdiction Act 
(1878), 209 

Territoiv necessary but not suffi- 
cient for a subject of International 
Inw, SOnSl 
Tewfik Pasha, 73 
Texas, 86, 89 

Thirty Years’ War, 27-37, 396, 408 
Titles of sovereigns, recognition of, 
269 

Togo (Admiral), attack on Russian 
^t,323 

Torp^oes, 512, 516, 518, 529; tor- 
pedo and neutral lK>ats, 604 
Trade in arms, convention for con- 
trol of, 102 

Trading with Enemy Acts, 403 
Transvaal (or South African Re- 
pubUo), 8.3, 92, 116, 365 
Travellers, 207 

Trawlers with mine sweeps, 436 
Treaties, see also Towns (^.g. Berlin, 
St. Petersburg), how far binding, 

, 302; no rule, 304; ratification, 
299-300; need not be ratified, 300; 
League of Nations, 301; inter- 
pretation and obligations, 302- 
307; and war, 337-44; those to 
which othere besides belligerents 
ore parties, 337-40; between bel- 
liffii^ts only, 340-44; treaties 
of peace of Great War, restored 
vanous works of art to original 
owers, 420 

Tribonira, definition oiJiu OenHurn, 
33 

Triple Alliance (1668), 130 
Tripoli, 93 
Truces, 56&-58 
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Turkey, ugm Suee Canal Conven- 
tion, 40, 72, 75: auzer^n of Bul- 
garia (187»-ig00), 57: of Rou- 
mania, 58; of Cret^ 72; C>prus, 
72; ita position in EOTt, 7^74; 
received with family of nations, 
88; the ^ack ^a, 118-119; 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, 184- 
86; under authority of Great 
Powers, 247-48; loses Bosnia and 
Herz^vina, 306 

Twiss (w Travers) Law of NoHona, 
98, 163; hovering acts, 182; ao- 
oepts volunteer navy, 601 

Ultimatum, 326 
Ulpian on jus OenHum, 34 
Undefended place, 523 
Undue stay^ refers to ships, 640-44 
Unions, various kinds, 51-M 
Unitary states, 51 
United Netherlands and Spain 
Treaty (1650), 662 
United States Washington Treaty, 
38; on federal unions, 5.^ dealings 
with Indian tribes, 55; Cuba, 59- 
66; recognized by France, 86; in- 
dej^ndenee of Texas, 86^7; 
F^ma, 86-87; Congo, 87: 
American Society of International 
Law, 98; neutr^ity obligations, 
109; instructions for its armies, 
110; position of authority in New 
World, 118; intervention in Cuba, 
122-23; boundary questions, 152- 
53; Bjgns Final Act of West Afri- 
can Congress, 154-^65; purchases 
Alaska 157; obtains Philippines 
from Spain, 158; claims Bering 
Sea fisheries, 178-81; assists in 
abolishing sound dues, 183; con- 
trols Panama Canal, 188-89; con- 
troversies with Great Britain as 
to fisheries, 190-92; citizenship by 
birth, 199-200; by naturalization, 
201-203; protection given to citi- 
zens abroad, 203-206; controversy 
with Great Britain as to impress- 
ment of seamen, 210-14; consular 
courts, 234; position as a Great 
Power, '248^61; wars with Spain 
and Al^ciras, 249; Woodrow Wil- 
son at Peace Conference, 249; 
Treaty of Versailles, 254; state sys- 
tem, 255-62; no European claims 
territory on American continent, 
266; controlled French interven- 


tion in Mexioa 257; formulates 
and develops Monroe Doctrine, 
269-62; heads the Pan-American 
movement, 262-65; first employs 
Diplomatic Agents (1893), 275; 
abolishes prize money, 469; makes 
International Law ii^ of Law of 
Land, 460; America and Inter- 
national Prize Court, 475; pro- 
posal to exempt private property 
from capture at sea, 475-81; re- 
fuses to sign Declaration of I^'s, 
501; private ships, 504; naval 
bombardments, 524: imposed 
that International Prize Court 
diould have functions of High 
Court of Arbitral Justice, 569-71; 
submarine cables, 609-611; rep- 
aration for seizure of The Florim, , 
622; its attitude towards the rules 
'‘free ships, free goods” and 
” enemy ships, enemy goods,” 661 . 
662; acts as though she had signea' 
Paris Declaration, 667; blockade 
of coast of soutliem Confederacy, 
683-85,688 

United States and Canada Treaties 
(1783 and 1818). 191 

United States ana Prussia Treaty 
(1786), 105 

United States and Great Britain 


Treaty (1840), 147, 163 
Unnecessary suffering, 529 
Unneutral service, 737-^5; its na- 
ture and name, 737-740: not same 
as contraband, 7J7; lesser of- 
fences; 740-743; grave offences, 
743-745 


Uti poasidetis, after restoration of 
peace^ 561; treaty of peace often 
ovemdes, 562 

Utrecht, p^e of (1713), 129 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 190 

Volin (R. J.) (1760){ comments on 
fVench marine ordinance of 1681, 

no 

Vattel (Emerich), theory of a state 
of nature, 31; and Pufendnrff, 34; 
necessary and positive laws, 36; 
on ravadng, 37; on ucutraUty, 97, 
686; on disrave^ and occupation, 
150^1; on residents and diplo- 
matic ministers, 273; on inter- 
pretation of treaties, 302; enemy 
persons, 367; right and ezpedi- 
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ency of expulsion, 368; sequestra- 
tion, 401; respective ri^ts of 
military occupant and sovereign, 
408-417; devastation, 534-35; 
neutrality, 586; belligerent levies 
in neutral territory, 634 
Venezuela, 89; its relations with 
Europe and U. S. A., 258^; 288, 
314, 319, 697 

Vereeniging, Peace of (1902), 83, 424 
Verrazano (Signor), 146 
Versailles Treaty (1919), 70, 100; 
on international rivers, 194-95; 
not ratified by America, 301; war 
criminals to bo handed o/er, 546 
Vespucci (Amerigo), 146 
Vienna Congresses (1814-15), 129, 
194, 246, 274-76, 597 
Vienna (Peace of) (1815), 129 
Vienna Treaty, 402, 595 
Visit. 451 

Vladivostock, 466, 504 
Volunteer navy, 502-505 

War, definition of, 304; mneral dis- 
cussion, 309-311; declaration, 
321-28; necessary accf>rding to 
Hague Conference (1907), 322; 
warnini^ and declaration, 323; 
its beginning, 324; notice must 
be sent to neutrals, 327; outbreak 
of, 333-37; commercial inter- 
course, 333^; provision must 
be provided for a crew of such 
ship, 348-49; violence in, 371-72; 
codes, 372-75; termination of, 
559-w; sometimes two treaties 
are necessary, 559; doctrine that 
itax is a school of manly virtue, 
563-64; warlike expedition, 614- 
17; warships may be sold to an- 
other Power in peace time, 630; 
German war area, 703 
Washington (George), action with 
regard to Mons. Gen5t, 280, 460, 
5^; on prize courts, 460; efforts 
'to maintain an honest neutrality, 
588^590 

Washington Conference (1921), 103, 
261, 254; and Monroe Doctrine, 


261; ri((ht to search vessels, 467; 
submarines, 620-21, 645; 575; 
forbids poisonous gases and anal- 
ogous liquids, 532 

Washington Treaty (1871), 38, 104, 
192, 197; first use of phrase “base 
of operations,” 520-21, 613, 633, 
655, 692 

Webster (Daniel), protector of nat- 
uralized citizens, 204; impress- 
ment of British seamen on board 
American vessels, 212 
West African Conference (1884- 
1851), 83-84; 100, 155, 165, 197, 
248, 598-99 

Westlake (John), Chapters on Inters 
national Imu>, 17, 25; on droit and 
recht, 36; territorial sovereignty, 
136; colonial protectorates, 166; 
on extrartemtorial crime, 222; 
political offences, 239-241; re- 
prisals, 320-21 ; mUitary necessity, 
374; offence of breaking hlockaife, 
681 

Westminster Treaty (1756), 406 
Westphalia, Peace of (1648), 116. 129 
Wheaton (Henry), Etenienis of In- 
iemoHonal Law, 10, 98; divisions 
of International Law, 111; pro- 
tection of naturalized citizens, 
204; extra-territorial crime, 242 
Whitehall Treaty (1661), on contra- 
band trade, 705 

Whittuck (E. A.), International 
documents, 40 
Wilson (Woodrow), 479 
W'isbuenses Leges, 22 
Woolsey (T. D.), enemy and neutral 
vessels, 466 

World agreements or International 
Unions, 254 

Yukon River, 40 

Zanzibar, British protectorate 
(1890), 16^ International In- 
formation Bureau, 220, paoifio 
blockade, 318 

Zouch (R), Do Jtao FedaH, two 
JtuEoio inter Genteo, 7 










